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BOOK  11. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHANGE  IN 

ENGLAND. 


CHAFFER  I. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  KINGLY  POWER. 

Thb  object  of  the  First  Book  was  generally  to 
give  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
original  settlement  of  the  Anglosaxons  was  founded. 
But  as  our  earliest  fortunes  are  involved  in  an  ob- 
scurity caused  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  con- 
temporary records,  and  as  the  principles  themselves 
are  not  historically  developed  in  all  their  integrity, 
at  least  in  this  country,  many  conclusions  could 
only  be  arrived  at  through  a  system  of  induction, 
by  comparing  the  known  facts  of  Teutonic  history 
in  other  lands,  or  at  earlier  periods,  by  tracing  the 
remnants  of  old  institutions  in  their  influence  upon 
society  in  an  altered,  and  perhaps  somewhat  dete- 
riorated, condition,  and  lastly  by  general  reasoning 
derived  from  the  nature   of  society  itself.     This 
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Second  Book  is  however  devoted  to  the  historical 
development  of  those  principles,  in  periods  whereof 
we  possess  more  sufficient  record,  and  to  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  form  in  which,  after  a  long  series 
of  compromises,  our  institutions  slowly  and  gra- 
dually unfolded  themselves,  till  the  close  of  the 
Anglosaxon  monarchy.  The  two  points  upon  which 
this  part  of  the  subject  more  particularly  turns, 
are,  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  pro- 
gressive consohdation  and  extension  of  the  kingly 
powder ;  and  round  these  two  points  the  chapters  of 
this  Book  will  naturally  group  themselves.  It  is 
fortunate  for  us  that  the  large  amount  of  historical 
materials  which  we  possess,  enables  us  to  follow  the 
various  social  changes  in  considerable  detail,  and 
renders  it  possible  to  let  the  Anglosaxons  tell  their 
own  story  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  first 
Book. 

In  the  course  of  years,  continual  wars  had  re- 
moved a  multitude  of  petty  kings  or  chieftains  from 
the  scene  ;  a  consolidation  of  countries  had  taken 
place ;  actual  sovereignty,  grounded  on  the  law  of 
force,  on  possession  or  on  federal  compacts,  had 
raised  a  few  of  the  old  dynasts  above  the  rank  of 
their  fellows  ;  the  other  nobles,  and  families  of  royal 
lineage,  had  for  the  most  part  submitted  to  the  law 
of  the  comitatus,  swelling  the  ranks,  adorning  the 
court,  and  increasing  the  power  of  princes  who 
had  risen  upon  their  degradation ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  century,  England  pre- 
sented  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  at  least  eight 
independent  kingdoms,  of  greater  or  less  power  and 
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influence,  and,  as  we  may  reasonably  believe,  very 
various  degrees  of  civil  and  moral  cultivation.  In 
the  extreme  south-eastern  corner  of  the  island  was 
the  Kentish  confederation,  comprising  in  all  proba- 
bility the  present  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Middle- 
sex, Surrey  and  Sussex,  whose  numerous  kings  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  iE^elberht,  the  son 
of  Eormanric,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  iEscings, 
originally  perhaps  a  Sussex  family,  but  who  claimed 
their  royal  descent  from'  Woden,  through  Hengist, 
the  first  traditional  king  of  Kent.  Under  this  head 
three  of  the  eight  named  kingdoms  were  thus 
united  ;  but  successful  warlike  enterprise  or  the 
praise  of  superior  wisdom  had  extended  the  political 
influence  of  the  -/Escing  even  to  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Humber.  Next  to  Sussex,  along  the  south- 
em  coast,  and  as  far  westward  as  the  border  of  the 
Welsh  in  Dorsetshire  or  Devon,  lay  the  kingdom 
of  the  Westsaxons  or  Gewissas,  which  stretched 
northward  to  the  Thames  and  westward  to  the  Se- 
vern, and  probably  extended  along  the  latter  river 
over  at  least  a  part  of  Gloucestershire :  this  king- 
dom, or  rather  confederation,  comprised  all  or  part 
of  the  following  counties  ;  Hampshire  with  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  a  tributary  sovereignty  ;  Dorsetshire, 
perhaps  a  part  of  Devonshire ;  Wiltshire,  Berkshire, 
a  portion  of  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire  and 
Middlesex,  up  to  the  Chiltern  Hills.  Eastanglia 
occupied  the  extreme  east  of  the  island,  stretching 
to  the  north  and  west  up  to  the  Wash  and  the 
marshes  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  com- 
prehending, together  with  its  marches,  Norfolk  and 
Soflfolk,  and  part  at  least  of  Cambridge,  Hunting- 
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don,  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire.  Mercia  with 
its  dependent  sovereignties  occupied  nearly  all  the 
remaining  portion  of  England  east  of  the  Severn 
and  south  of  the  Humber,  including  a  portion  of 
Herefordshire,  and  probably  also  of  Salop,  beyond 
the  western  bank  of  the  former  river :  while  two 
small  kingdoms,  often  united  into  one,  but  when 
separate,  called  Deira  and  Bemicia,  filled  the  re- 
maining space  from  the  Humber  to  the  Pictish 
border,  which  may  be  represented  by  a  line  run- 
ning irregularly  north-east  from  Dumbarton  to  In- 
verkeithin  ^  In  the  extreme  west  the  remains  of 
the  Keltic  populations  who  had  disdained  to  place 

^  Tliere  is  nol  much  poatire  eTidence  on  this  subject :  bat  perhaps 
the  foUowing  considentkNis  may  appear  oi  weight.  The  durtinctiTe 
■ames  oi  Water  in  the  two  principal  Keltic  languages  of  these  islands, 
appear  to  be  Alter  and  /arer :  the  former  occurs  frequently  in  Wales, 
the  latter  nerer :  on  the  other  hand,  Aber  rarely,  if  erer,  occurs  in 
Ireland,  while  Inrer  does.  If  we  now  takeagood  mapc^  England  and 
Wales  and  Scotland,  we  shall  find  the  following  data. 
In  Wales: 

Aber^yoiu  lat.  ol*'  37'  N-  long.  3°  447  W. 

Aber-albo,  lat.  5P  3?  N. 

AbcrgaTcnny,  lat.  5P  49'  N.,  k»ig.  3"  (T, 

Abergwilli,  lat.  51«  51'  N.,  long.  4*=  16^  W. 

Abenrstwith,  lat.  oJf  24'  N.,  long.  4*^  6'  W. 

Aberifraw,  lat.  53°  12*  N.,  long.  4°  aC  W. 

Abergee,  Ut.  5.*^  17'  N-loog.  3°  17'  W. 
In  Scotland: 

Aberiady,  lat.  oG"  V  N.,  long.  2°  52*  W. 

.\berdour,  lat.  56^  4'  N.,  long.  3P  16'  W. 

Aberfoil,  lat.  X""  11'  N.,  long.  4^24'  W. 

Ahemethy,  lat.  56^  20'  N.,  long.  3«  20*  W. 

Aberbrothic,  lat.  5<>°  33*  N.,  long.  2°  36'  W. 

Aberfeldy,  lat.  56P  37'  N.,  long.  J"  55'  W. 

.ibergeldie.  lat.  oT"  5'  N.,  long.  3°  10*  W. 

Abercfaalder.  lat.  57^  7'  N.,  long.  4°  44'  W. 

Aberdeen,  lat.  57^  S'  N  ,  lon^.  2*»  ^'  W. 

Aberehirdir.  lat.  57"  35'  N.,  Umg.  2»  'M'  W. 

.ihenlour.  lat,  JT' 4lf  X..  long.  2*"  16^  W.  [b 
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themseives  under  the  yoke  of  the  Saxons,  stili  main- 
tained a  dangerous  and  often  threatening  independ- 
ence :  and  Cornwall  and  Devon,  North  and  South 
Wales,  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  perhaps 
even  part  of  Northumberland,  still  formed  import- 
ant fortresses,  garrisoned  by  this  hardy  and  unsub- 
jugated  race.  Beyond  the  Picts,  throughout  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Ireland,  were  the  Scots,  a  Keltic  race,  but  not 
so  nearly  allied  as  the  Cornish,  Cymric  and  Pictish 
tribes. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  the  princes  who  pre- 
sided over  these  several  aggregations  of  communi- 
lies,  had  their  traditional  or  family  alliances  and 
friendships,  as  well  as  their  enmities,  political  and 

In  Scotland ; 

Inverkeithiag,  \M.  56"  2*  N.,  long.  3°  .'JB'  W. 

luTerary.  kl.  5C°  15'  N.,  long-  5=  a'  W. 

Inversrity,  lat.  66°  3f,'  N.,  bag.  2°  54'  W. 

Inverbervie,  Ut.  56P  52*  N.,  long.  2=  21'  W. 

Inve^ldie,  Ut.  67°  1'  N.,  long.  3P  12'  W. 

lurernahavwi,  Ut.  57e  2"  N..  long.  4'  12*  W. 

InvergeWer.  Ut.  57°  4'  N.,  long.  3°  15'  W. 

Invijrmoiison.  Ut.  5?°  14'  N.,  bag.  4°  34'  W. 

InvenwM,  lat.  57=  29'  N.,  long.  4=  11'  W. 

Inremettv,  Ut.  57°  29'  N.,  long.  1°  51'  W. 

Inverwlie,  lat.  57°  59'  N.,  long.  4°  W  W. 

Invw,  lit.  58°  W  N.,  long.  5°  IfK  W, 
The  line  of  leparatbn  then  between  the  Wtlih  or  Pictiah,  and  the 
Scotch  or  Iri«h  Kelts,  if  meaaureil  by  tlic  occurrence  of  these  names, 
nonld  run  obliquely  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  straight  up  Loch  Fync,  fol- 
lowing nearly  the  boundnry  between  Pcrtlishire  and  Argyle,  trencling 
to  the  N.E.  along  the  present  boundary  between  Perth  and  luvcrnesa, 
Aberdeen  and  Invemeas,  Banf  and  Elgin,  till  about  the  mouth  of  the 
ri*erSpey.  The  boundary  between  the  Picts  and  English  may  have 
been  much  leas  «ettleil,  hut  it  probably  ran  from  Dumbarton,  along  the 
upper  edge  of  Renfrewshire,  Lanark  and  Linlithgow  till  about  Abcrcom. 
that  II  along  the  line  of  the  Clyde  to  the  Frith  of  Fortli. 
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personal,  and  that  some  description  of  public  law 
may  consequently  have  grown  up  among  them,  by 
which  their  national  intercourse  was  regulated*  But 
we  cannot  suppose  this  to  have  been  either  very 
comprehensive  or  well  defined.  Least  of  all  can 
we  find  any  proof  that  there  was  a  community  of 
action  among  them,  of  a  systematic  and  perma- 
nent character.  A  national  priesthood,  and  a  cen- 
tral service  in  which  all  alike  participated,  had 
any  such  existed,  might  have  formed  a  point  of 
union  for  all  the  races;  but  there  is  no  record 
of  this,  and,  I  think,  but  little  probability  of  its 
having  been  found  at  any  time.  If  we  consider  the 
various  sources  from  which  the  separate  popula- 
tions were  derived,  and  the  very  different  periods 
at  which  they  became  masters  of  their  several 
seats ;  their  constant  hostility  and  the  differences  of 
language*  and  law ;  above  all  the  distance  of  their 
settlements,  severed  by  deep  and  gloomy  forests, 
rude  hills,  unforded  streams,  or  noxious  and  pesti- 
lential morasses,  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  concert 
among  them  for  the  establishment  of  a  common 
worship ;  it  is  even  doubtful — so  meagre  are  our 
notices  of  the  national  heathendom — ^whether  the 
same  gods  were  revered  all  over  England  ;  although 
the  descent  of  all  the  reigning  families  from  Woden 
would  seem  to  speak  for  his  worship  at  least  having 
been  universal.  Again,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  priesthood  occupied  here  quite  so  com- 
manding a  position  as  they  may  have  enjoyed  upon 

'  In  Terr  emrir  periods  the  StuLon  inhabitmiits  of  different  parts  of 
Engbad  would  prolMblT  hare  found  it  difficuh  to  understand  one  an- 
odwr. 
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tbe  coBtioent,  partly  because  the  carelessness  or 
hatred  of  the  British  Christians  refused  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  their  adversaries',  aud  thus  al- 
forded  no  opportunity  for  a  reaction  or  combined 
effort  at  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Pagans  ;  and 
partly  because  we  cannot  look  for  any  very  deep- 
rooted  religious  convictions  in  tbe  breast  of  the 
wandering,  military  adventurer,  removed  from  the 
time-hallowed  ^ites  of  ancient,  local  worship,  and 
strongly  tempted  to  ''trow  upon  himself,"  in  pre- 
ference to  gods  whose  powers  and  attributes  he  bad 
little  leisure  to  contemplate.  The  words  of  Coifi, 
a  Northumbrian  high-priest,  to  Eadwini,  do  at  any 
rate  imply  a  feeling  on  his  part,  that  his  position 
was  not  so  brilliant  and  advantageous  as  he  thought 
himself  entitled  to  expect ;  and  the  very  expres- 
sions he  uses,  implying  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  subordination  to  the  king  of  one  principality', 
are  hardly  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  na- 
tional hierarchy,  which  must  have  assumed  a  posi- 
tion scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  sovereigns  them- 

'  Bcd«,  IliBt.  Eccl.  1.  -a.  "  Qui,  iiiler  uliii  iiienarrabilimn  scelerum 
fuU,  quae  historicus  corum  Gildiu  tlcliili  flcnnone  di^srribit  tt  lioc 
■ddcbaut,  ut  Qunqiiam  genti  SaxoDum  nve  Auglorum  secum  BritUtiiain 
incoIcDti,  verbum  fidei  praedlcanilo  uomniittereut." 

*  "  Tu  Tide,  rex,  qunlc  (it  bor  quod  nobia  inodo  praedicntur :  v,^ 
■utem  tibi  TerlBsime  quod  certum  didici,  profiteor,  quia  nihil  omnino 
virtutii  habfit,  nihil  utilitatit,  religio  ilia  quam  bucuique  WmiimuB ; 
uuUua  ettim  luonim  atuiliosius  quam  ego  culturae  dconun  nostrorum 
■e  (ubdidit,  et  nihilominus  multi  iimt  qui  ampliorn  a  te  benciinB  quam 
^o,  et  iniiiore*  ticcipiunt  dignitates,  tnaii^aque  proaperantur  in  omnibuB 
quae  agenda  vel  adquireoda  diBpununt.  Si  Rutcm  dii  aliquid  ualerent, 
me  potiua  iuvarc  vcllent,  qui  illia  itn)ii?tiHlni<  sccvire  curavi."  Beda, 
H.  E.  ii.  13.  Thai  Coifi  is  a  genuine  North iimLriau  name,  and  nut  that 
of  a  Keltic  druid,  is  shown  in  a  paper  on  Augloaaxun  Buniunes,  rcail 
before  tbe  Archa:ologiciil  Institute  nt  Winchester  by  tim  author  in  1845. 
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selves.  Finally,  I  caiiuot  believe  that,  had  such  an 
organization  and  such  a.  body  existed,  there  would 
be  no  trace  of  the  opposition  it  must  have  offered 
to  the  introduction  of  the  new  creed :  some  record 
there  must  have  been  of  a  triumph  so  sie;nal  as  that 
of  Christianity  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  the 
good  believers  who  lavish  miracles  upon  most  in- 
adequate occasions,  must  have  given  us  some  well- 
authenticated  cases  by  which  the  sanctity  of  the 
■  monk  was  demonstrated  to  the  confusion  of  the 
pagan.  The  silence  of  the  Christian  historian  is  aa 
eloquent  evidence  of  the  insigniticant  power  of  the 
heathen  priesthood. 

Much  less  can  we  admit  that  there  was  any  cen- 
tral political  authority,  recognized,  systematic  and 
regulated,  by  which  the  several  kingdoms  were 
combined  into  a  corporate  body.  There  is  indeed 
a  theory,  respectable  for  its  antiquity,  and  repro- 
duced by  modern  ingenuity,  according  to  which 
this  important  fact  is  assumed,  and  we  are  not  only 
taught  that  the  several  kingdoms  formed  a  confe- 
deration, at  whose  head,  by  election  or  otherwise, 
one  of  the  princes  was  placed  with  imperial  power, 
but  that  this  institution  was  derived  by  direct  imi- 
tation from  the  custon:i  of  the  Roman  empire :  we 
further  learn  that  the  title  of  this  high  functionary 
was  Bretwaida,  or  Emperor  of  Britain,  and  that  he 
possessed  the  imperial  decorations  of  the  Roman 
state'.  When  this  discovery  was  first  made  I  know 
not,  but  the  most  detailed  account  that  I  have  seen 


'  Palgnve,  Anglus.  (.'omnianw.  i.  562  irg.  The  Roman  part  of 
the  theory  ii  verj-  well  explode*]  by  Ijippettberg,  who  nererthelew  giTea 
far  too  much  eredenee  to  the  rert. 
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may  be  given  from  the,  in  many  respects,  excelleot 
and  neglected  work  of  Rapin.      He  tells  us" : — 

"  The  Saxons,  Jutes  and  Angles,  that  conquered 
the  hest  part  of  Britain,  looking  upon  tiiemselves 
as  one  and  the  same  people',  as  they  had  been  in 
Germany,  established  a  form  of  government,  as  like 
as  possible  to  what  they  hati  lived  under  in  their 
own  country.  They  formed  their  Wittena-Gemot, 
or  assembly  of  wise  men,  to  settle  the  common 
affairs  of  the  seven  kingdoms,  and  conferred  the 
command  of  their  armies  upon  one  chosen  out  of 
the  seven  kings,  to  whom,  for  that  reason  no 
doubt,  some  have  given  the  title  of  Monarch,  on 
pretence  of  his  having  the  precedence  and  some 
superiority  over  the  rest.  Bnt  to  me  that  dignity 
seems  rather  to  have  been  like  that  of  Stadtholder 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries. 
There  was  however  some  difterence  between  the 
Saxon  government  in  Britain  and  that  in  Germany. 
For  instance,  in  Germany  the  governor  of  each 
province  entirely  depended  on  the  General  Assem- 
bly, where  the  supreme  power  was  lodged  ;  whereas 
in  Britain,  each  king  was  sovereign  in  his  own  do- 
minions. But  notwithstanding  this,  all  the  king- 
doms together  were,  in  some  respects,  considered 
as  the  same  state,  and  every  one  submitted  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Seven 
Kingdoms,  to  which  he  gave  his  consent  by  him- 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  42  of  Tin'lal's  translHtioii. 

*  Tliii  imiia  very  doubtful,  at  least  imtil  lii[i3C  of  jtbts,  commeree 
e  boil  broki^n  down  Ibc  bHrricrs  between  differ- 
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self  or  representative  ...  A  free  election ,  and  some- 
times force,  gave  the  Heptarchy  a  chief  or  monarch, 
whose  authority  was  more  or  less,  according  to  their 
strengths  For  though  the  person  invested  with 
this  office  had  no  right  to  an  unlimited  authority, 
there  was  scarce  one  of  these  monarchs  but  what 
aspired  to  an  absolute  power." 

This  description  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
detail  and  of  consistency,  even  though  it  should  un- 
fortunately lack  that  of  truth ;  but  most  of  those 
who  in  more  modern  times  have  adopted  the  hy- 
pothesis, refrain  from  giving  us  any  explanation  of 
the  fact  it  assumes :  they  tell  us  indeed  the  title, 
and  profess  to  name  those  who  successively  bore 
it,  but  they  are  totally  silent  as  to  the  powers  of 
this  great  public  officer,  as  to  the  mode  of  his  ap- 
pointment, the  manner  in  which  he  exerted  his  au- 
thority, or  the  object  for  which  such  authority  was 
found  necessary.  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I  am 
unable  to  find  any  evidence  whatever  in  favour  of 
this  view,  which  appears  to  me  totally  inconsistent 
with  everything  which  we  know  of  the  state  and 
principles  of  society  at  the  early  period  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  In  point  of  fact,  everything  de- 
pends upon  the  way  in  which  we  construe  a  pas- 
sage of  Beda,  together  with  one  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  borrowed  from  him,  and  the  meaning 
which  history  and  philology  justify  us  in  giving  to 

*  In  the  second  edition  of  Tindal's  Rapin  there  is  a  print  represent- 
ing the  Kings  of  the  Heptarchy  in  council.  The  president.  Monarch 
or  Bretwalda,  is  verj'  amusingly  made  larger  and  more  ferocious  than 
the  rest,  to  express  his  superior  dignity ! 
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the  words  made  use  of  by  both  authors.  As  the 
question  is  of  some  importance,  it  may  as  well  be 
disposed  of  at  once,  although  only  two  so-called 
Bretwaldas  are  recorded  previous  to  the  seventh 
century. 

Modem  ingenuity,  having  hastily  acquiesced  in 
the  existence  of  this  authority,  has  naturally  been 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it ;  yet  this  is 
obviously  the  most  important  part  of  the  problem : 
accordingly  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  looks  upon  the 
Bretwalda  as  a  kind  of  war-king,  a  temporary  mili- 
tary leader:  he  says', — 

'*  The  disaster  of  Ceawlin  gave  safety  to  Kent. 
Ethelbert  preserved  his  authority  in  that  kingdom, 
and  at  length  succeeded  to  that  insulary  predomi- 
nance among  the  Anglosaxon  kings,  which  they 
called  the  Bretwalda,  or  the  ruler  of  Britain. 
Whether  this  was  a  mere  title  assumed  by  Hengist, 
and  afterwards  by  Ella,  and  continued  by  the  most 
successful  Anglosaxon  prince  of  his  day,  or  con- 
ceded in  any  national  council  of  all  the  Anglo- 
saxons,  or  ambitiously  assumed  by  the  Saxon  king 
that  most  felt  and  pressed  his  temporary  power,— 
whether  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  British  unben- 
naeth,  or  a  continuation  of  the  Saxon  custom  of 
electing  a  war*cyning,  cannot  now  be  ascertained." 

To  this  he  adds  in  a  note : — 

**  The  proper  force  of  this  word  Bretwalda  cannot 
imply  conquest,  because  Ella  the  First  is  not  said 
to  have  conquered  Hengist  or  Cerdic ;  nor  did  the 

'  Hist.  Angl.  Sax.  bk.  iii.  cb.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
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other  Bretwaldas  conquer  the  other  Saxon  king, 
doms." 

Again  he  returns  to  the  charge :  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  same  hook,  he  says': — 

"  Perhaps  the  conjecture  on  this  dignity  which 
would  cotne  nearest  the  truth,  would  be,  that  it 
was  the  Walda  or  ruler  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms 
against  the  Britons,  while  the  latter  maintained  the 
etruggie  for  the  possession  of  the  country, — a  spe- 
cies of  Agamemnon  against  the  general  enemy,  not 
a  title  of  dignity  or  power  against  each  other.  If 
so,  it  would  be  but  the  war-king  of  the  Saxons  in 
Britain,  against  its  native  chiefs." 

Lappenberg,  adopting  this  last  view,  refines  upon 
it  in  detail :  he  believes  the  Bretwalda  to  have 
been  the  elected  generalissimo  of  the  Saxons  against 
the  Welsh  or  other  Keltic  races,  and  that  as  the 
tide  of  conquest  rolled  onwards,  the  dignity  shifted 
to  the  shoulders  of  that  prince  whose  position  made 
him  the  best  guardian  of  the  frontiers.  But  this 
will  scarcely  account  to  us  for  the  Bretwaldadom 
oi  MWe  in  Sussex,  ^'Selberht  in  Kent,  or  Rred- 
wald  in  EastangUa ;  yet  these  are  three  especially 
named.  Besides  we  have  a  right  to  require  some 
evidence  that  there  ever  was  a  common  action  of 
the  Saxons  against  the  Britons,  and  that  they 
really  were  in  the  habit  of  appointing  war-kings  in 
England,  two  points  on  which  there  exists  not  a 
tittle  of  proof.  Indeed  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  a 
piece  of  vicious  philology  lurks  at  the  bottom  of 


Hist.  Aiigl.  Sax.  i.  :)"8. 
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this  whole  theory,  and  that  it  rests  entirely  upon 
the  supposition  that  iJie^walda  means  Ruler  of  the 
Britons,  which  is  entirely  erroneous.  Yet  one  would 
think  that  on  this  point  there  ought  to  have  been 
DO  douht  lor  even  a  moment,  and  that  it  hardly 
required  for  its  refutation  the  philological  demon- 
stration which  will  be  given.  Let  us  ask  by  whom 
was  the  name  used  or  applied?  By  the  Saxons: 
but  surely  the  Saxons  could  never  mean  to  desig- 
nate themselves  by  the  name  Bret,  Briton  ;  nor  on 
the  other  hand  could  a  general  against  the  Britons 
be  properly  called  their  wealda  or  king,  the  relation 
expressed  by  the  word  icealda  being  that  of  sove- 
reignty over  subjects,  not  opposition  to  enemies. 

Moreover,  if  this  British  theory  were  at  all  sound, 
how  could  we  account  for  the  title  being  so  rarely 
given  to  the  kings  of  Wessex,  and  never  to  those 
of  Mercia,  both  of  whom  were  nevertheless  in  con- 
tinual hostile  contact  with  the  Welsh,  and  of  whom 
the  former  at  least  exercised  sovereign  rights  over 
a  numerous  Welsh  population  dispersed  through- 
oat  their  dominions?  Again,  wliy  should  it  have 
been  given  to  successive  kings  of  Northumberland, 
whose  contact  with  the  British  aborigines,  even  as 
Picts,  was  not  of  any  long  continuance  or  great 
moment'?  Above  all,  why  should  it  not  have  been 
given  to  jEBelfri^,  who  as  Beda  tells  us  was  the 
most  severe  scourge  the  Kelts  had  ever  met  with*? 

'  1  am  Do(  awmrc  of  the  Picta.  Peubtot,  liHvin|i;  pver  been  iiiimbereil 
among  the  Bretwealhaa. 

'  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  34.  "  Nemoenim  in  tribunU,  nemo  in  rcgikus  plurei 
caniTn  ternu,  eKlerminatis  vel  subiii^tis  Indif^iiiH,  mtt  tribntariiu 
gcntt  Anitlonim,  aiil  babilabilea  fecit." 
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But  there  are  other  serious  difficulties  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  military  force  which,  on  any  one 
of  the  suppositions  we  are  considering,  must  have 
been  placed  at  this  war-king's  disposal :  is  it,  for 
example,  conceivable,  that  people  whose  miUtary 
duty  did  not  extend  beyond  the  defence  of  their 
own  frontiers,  and  who  even  then  could  only  be 
brought  into  the  field  under  the  conduct  of  their 
own  shire-officers,  would  have  marched  away  from 
home,  under  a  foreign  king,  to  form  part  of  a  mixed 
army?  still  more,  that  the  comites  of  various 
princes,  whose  bond  and  duty  were  of  the  most 
strictly  personal  character,  could  have  been  mus- 
tered under  the  banner  of  a  stranger^?  Yet  all 
this  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  usual  and  easy, 
if  we  admit  the  received  opinions  as  to  the  Bret- 
walda.  We  should  also  be  entitled  to  ask  how  it 
happened  that  Wulfhere,  ^«elbald,  OflFa,  C^n- 
wulf,  the  preeminently  miUtary  kings  of  the  Mer- 
cians, should  have  refrained  from  the  use  of  a  title 
so  properly  belonging  to  their  preponderating  power 
in  England,  and  so  useful  in  giving  a  legal  and 
privileged  authority  to  the  measures  of  permanent 
aggrandizement  which  their  resources  enabled  them 
to  take  ? 

Another  supposition,  that  this  dignity  was  in 

*  Nearly  the  only  instance  recorded  of  a  mixed  army,  is  that  of 
Pcnda  at  Winwedfeld ;  but  it  does  not  appear  tliat  this  consisted  of 
anything  more  than  the  Comitatiis  of  various  chieftains  personally 
dependent  upon,  or  in  alliance  with,  himself.  We  do  not  learn  that 
Oswiu's  victory  gave  him  any  rights  over  the  freemen  in  Eastanglia, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  wanting  had  the  Eastanglian  hereban  or 
fyrd  served  under  Penda. 
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some  way  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, the  foundation  of  new  bishoprics  ^  or  the 
presidency  of  the  national  synods,  seems  equally 
untenable :  for  in  the  first  place  there  were  Bret- 
waldas  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  intervention  of  particular  princes  in  the  foun- 
dation of  sees,  without  the  limits  of  their  own  do- 
minions, may  be  explained  without  having  recourse 
to  any  such  hypothesis ;  again,  the  Church  never 
agreed  to  any  unity  till  the  close  of  the  seventh 
century  under  Theodor  of  Tarsus ;  and  lastly  the 
presidency  of  the  synods,  which  were  generally 
held  in  Mercia*,  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mercian  princes,  till  the  Danes  put 
an  end  to  their  kingdom,  and  yet  those  princes 
never  bore  the  title  at  all.  In  point  of  fact,  there 
was  no  such  special  title  or  special  office,  and  the 
whole  theory  is  constructed  upon  an  insufficient 
and  untenable  basis. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  fancies  of  the 
Norman  chroniclers  may  at  once  be  passed  over 
unnoticed ;  they  are  worth  no  more  than  the  still 
later  doctrines  of  Rapin  and  others,  and  rest  upon 
nothing  but  their  explanation^  of  passages  which 
we  are  equally  at  liberty  to  examine  and  test  for 
ourselves :  I  mean  the  passages  already  alluded  to 
from  Beda  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle.     Let  us  see 

*  Lappenberg  seems  to  connect  these  ideas  together. 

'  The  synods  were  mostly  held  at  Cealchy'5  or  at  Clofeshoas.  The 
fint  of  these  places  is  doubtful :  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty,  is, 
that  it  was  not  Challock  in  Kent,  as  Ingram  supposes :  the  Saxon 
name  of  that  place  was  Cealfloca.  I  entertain  little  doubt  that  Clofes- 
hou  was  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  and  hundred  of  Westminster. 
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then  what  Beda  says  upon  this  subject.     He  tha 
speaks  of"  .^^elberlit' : — 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord's  JDcarnation  six  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  which  is  the  twenty-first  from 
that  wherein  Augustine  and  his  comrades  were 
despatched  to  preach  unto  the  race  of  the  Angles, 
jE^ilberht,  the  king  of  the  men  of  Kent,  after  a 
temporal  reign  which  he  had  held  most  gloriously 
for  six  and  fifty  years,  entered  the  eternal  joys  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom ;  who  was  indeed  but  the 
third  among  the  kings  of  the  Angle  race  who  ruled 
over  all  the  southern  provinces,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  the  north  by  the  river  Humber 
and  its  contiguous  boundaries ;  but  the  first  of  all 
who  ascended  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  the 
first  of  all  who  obtained  this  empire  was  jElli,  king 
of  the  Southsaxons :  the  second  was  Caelin,  king 
of  the  Westsaxons,  who  in  their  tongue  was  called 
Ceaulin  :  the  third,  as  1  have  said,  was  j£%ilberht, 
king  of  the  men  of  Kent :  the  fourth  was  Redwald, 
king  of  the  EastangUans,  who  even  during  the  life 
of  jE^ilberht,  obtained  predominance  for  his  na- 
tion :  the  fifth,  Aeduini,  king  of  the  race  of  North- 
umbrians, that  is,  the  race  which  inhabits  the 
northern  district  of  the  river  Humber,  presided 
with  greater  power  over  all  the  populations  which 
dwell  in  Britain,  Britons  and  Angles  alike,  save 
only  the  men  of  Kent ;  he  also  subdued  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Angles,  the  Mevanian  isles,  which  lie  be- 
■  tween  Ireland  and  Britain  ;  the  sixth  Oswald,  him- 
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self  tbat  most  Christian  king  of  the  Northumbrians, 
had  rule  with  the  same  boundaries:  the  seventh 
Osuiu,  his  brother,  having  fur  some  time  governed 
Lis  kingdom  within  nearly  the  same  boundaries,  for 
the  most  pari  subdued  or  reduced  to  a  tributary 
conditioD  the  nations  also  of  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
who  occupy  the  northern  ends  of  Britain," 

Certainly,  it  nmst  be  admitted  that  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Men  of  Kent,  in  the  case  of  Eadwini, 
is  a  serious  blow  to  the  Bretwalda  theory.  I  have 
used  the  word  predominance,  to  express  the  ducatus 
or  leadership  of  Beda,  and  it  is  clear  that  such  a 
leadership  is  what  he  means  to  convey.  But  in  all 
the  cases  which  he  has  cited,  it  is  equally  clear 
from  every  part  of  his  book,  that  the  fact  was  a 
merely  accidental  one,  fully  explained  by  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  every  instance  :  it  is  invari- 
ably connected  with  conquest,  and  preponderant 
military  power :  a  successful  battle  either  against 
Kelt  or  Saxon,  by  removing  a  dangerous  neighbour 
or  dissolving  a  threatening  confederacy,  placed 
greater  means  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  prince 
than  could  be  turned  against  him  by  any  other  or 
combination  of  others ;  and  he  naturally  assumed 
a  right  to  dictate  to  them,  iure  belli,  in  all  transac- 
tions where  he  chose  to  consider  his  own  interests 
concerned.  But  all  the  facts  in  every  case  show 
that  there  was  no  concert,  no  regular  dignity,  and 
no  regular  means  of  obtaining  it ;  that  it  was  a 
mere  fluctuating  superiority,  such  as  we  may  find 
in  Owhyhee,  Tahiti,  or  New  Zealand,  due  to  suc- 
cess in  war,  and  lost  in  turn   by  defeat.     On  the 

VOL.   II.  c 
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rout  of  Ceawlin,  the  second  Bretwalda,  by  the 
Welsh,  we  learn  that  he  was  expelled  from  the 
throne,  and  succeeded  by  Cedlwulf,  who  spent  many 
years  in  struggles  against  Angles,  Welsh,  Scots  and 
Picts* :  according  to  Turner's  and  Lappenberg's 
theory,  he  was  the  very  man  to  have  been  made 
Bretwalda ;  but  we  do  not  find  this  to  have  been 
the  case,  or  that  the  dignity  returned  to  the  inter- 
vening Sussex ;  but  iE^elberht  of  Kent,  whose  am- 
bition had  years  before  led  him  to  measure  his 
force  against  Ceawlin*s,  stepped  into  the  vacant 
monarchy.  The  truth  is  that  i£^lberfat,  who  had 
husbanded  his  resources,  and  was  of  ail  the  Saxon 
kings  the  least  exposed  to  danger  from  the  Keltic 
populations>  was  enabled  to  impose  his  authority 
upon  his  brother  king$>  and  to  m^ke  his  own  terms: 
and  in  a  similar  way,  at  a  later  period,  it  is  clear 
that  R^wald  of  Eastan^a  was  efiahkd  to  deprive 
him  i^  it.  1  therefore  again  conclude  thai  this  so- 
called  BretwaMadom  was  a  mere  accidental  pre- 
dominance ;  th^re  is  no  peculiar  functiofi»  duty  or 
prtvile^  anywhere  mentioned  a:^  appertaining  to 
il ;  and  when  Beda  describes  Ejbdwioi  of  Northum- 
berland proceeding  with  the  Roojum  tun  or  ban* 
tter  bed>re  him>  aj$  an  eu:siga  of  di^ty.  he  does  so 
in  terme>  which  show  that  it  wa;^  not.  as  Pal^rave 
seeuij^  to  imagine,  au  ensign  of  imperial  aathority 
used  by  all  Btetwaldas.  bat  -^  peculiar  and  remark- 
able aifectation  of  that  particular  prince.  Before 
I  leave  this  wocd  cfn^^m^.  I  may  call  attencioa  to 
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the  fact  that  Ecgberht,  whom  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
adds  to  the  list  given  by  Beda,  has  left  some  char- 
ters in  which  he  also  uses  it*,  aod  that  they  are 
the  only  charters  in  which  it  does  occur.  From 
these  it  appears  that  he  dated  his  reign  ten  years 
earlier  than  his  ducatus,  that  is,  that  he  was  rer  in 
802,  but  not  dux  till  812.  Now  it  is  especially  ob- 
servable that  in  812  he  bad  not  yet  commenced 
that  career  of  successful  aggression  against  the 
other  Saxon  kingdoms,  which  justified  the  Chroni- 
cler in  numbering  bim  among  those  whom  Camden 
and  Rapin  call  the  Monarchs,  and  Palgrave  tlie  Em- 
perors of  Britain.  He  did  not  attack  Mercia  and 
subdue  Kent  till  825  :  in  the  same  year  he  formed 
his  alliance  with  Eastanglia :  only  in  829  did  he 
ruin  the  power  of  Mercia,  and  receive  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Northumbrians.  But  in  the  year  812 
he  did  move  an  army  against  the  Welsh,  and  re- 
mained for  several  months  engaged  in  military  ope- 
rations within  their  frontier  :  there  is  every  reason 
then  to  think  that  the  ducatus  of  Ecgberht  is  only 
a  record  of  those  conquests  over  his  British  neigh- 
bours, which  enabled  him  to  turn  his  hand  with 
such  complete  success  against  liia  Anglosaxon 
rivals  ;  and  thus  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  ex- 
pression used  by  Beda  to  express  the  factitious  pre- 
ponderance of  one  king  over  another.  Let  us  now 
inquire  to  what  the  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
amounts,  which  has  put  so  many  of  our  historians 


'  Cod.  Kill.  No».  1038,  lOW.  KMI. 
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upon  n  wrong  track,  by  supplying  them  with  the 
aunpicious  name  Bretwalda.  Speaking  of  Ecgberht 
the  Chronicler  says',  **And  the  same  year  king 
Ecgberht  overran  the  kingdom  of  the  Mercians, 
and  all  that  was  south  of  the  Humber ;  and  he  was 
the  eighth  king  who  was  Bretwalda.*'  And  then, 
after  nanung  the  seven  mentioned  by  Beda,  and 
totally  omitting  all  notice  of  the  Mercian  kings, 
he  concludes, — •*  the  eighth  was  Ecgberht,  king  of 
the  Westsaxons." 

Now  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  of  six  ma- 
nu$cript;s  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  one  only 
reads  Bretwalda :  of  the  remaining  five,  four  have 
Brvten^walda  or  -wealda,  and  one  Breten-anweald, 
which  is  precisely  synonymous  with  Brvtenwealda. 

All  the  rules  of  orderly  criticism  w^ould  therefore 

« 

iMMU}^!  US  to  look  upon  this  as  the  right  reading, 
and  w^  are  confirmed  in  so  doings:  bv  findins:  that 
.£^lsl^  iu  oue  of  his  charters '  calls  himself  also 
"'  Rnrleuw^da  ealles  ^yses  ealondes/' — ruler  or 
mooArch  ot^  all  this  island.  Now  the  true  meaning 
of  this  wv>rd.  which  is  compounded  of  rewWff,  a 
ruler.  a«Hl  the  ;idi«ctivc  ^tfrm^  is  tocallv  uncon- 
iKCKvl  ^ith  Rrct  or  Brxrtwciilh.  the  name  oc*  the 
British  3kbort^iej.  the  rcsemW;uice  to  which  is 
ttisaxiv  iscct^ktit;*! :  >nrc:f**  is  dkrnv^  trom  ir-v^tfjt. 
to  xiis^mbutc.  to  ^iivtcc.  to  br^riik  iuto  smdl  portions. 
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to  disperse  :  it  is  a  coramon  prefix  to  words  denoting 
wide  or  general  dispersion',  and  when  coupled  with 
wmtda  means  no  more  than  an  extensive,  powerful 
[  nb^t  a  king  whose  power  is  widely  extended.  We 
1st  therefore  give  up  the  most  attractive  and  se- 
ducing part  of  all  this  theory,  the  name,  which  rests 
upon  nothing  but  the  passage  in  one  manuscript  of 
the  Chronicle, — and  that,  far  from  equal  to  the  rest 
in  antiquity  or  correctness  of  language  :  and  as  for 
anything  beyond  the  name,  I  again  repeat,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  it  to  nothing  but  the  ingenuity  of 
modern  scholars,  deceived  by  what  they  fancied  the 
name  itself ;  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  a  king  exercising  a  central  authority,  and  very 
little  at  any  time,  of  a  combined  action  among  the 
Saxons ;  and  that  it  is  quite  as  improbable  that  any 
Saxon  king  should  ever  have  liad  a  federal  army  to 
command,  as  it  is  certainly  false  that  there  ever 
was  a  general  Witena  gemot  for  him  to  preside  over. 
I  must  therefore  in  conclusion  declare  my  disbelief 
as  well  in  a  college  of  kings,  as  in  an  officer,  elected 
or  otherwise  appointed,  whonn  they  considered  as 
their  head.  The  development  of  all  the  Anglosaxon 
kingdoms  was  of  far  too  independent  and  fortui- 
tous a  character  for  us  to  assume  any  general  con- 
cert among  them,  especially  as  that  independence  is 

'  The  following  wonli  compounikii  with  Brylen  will  explain  my 
mtauing  to  ike  Saxon  scholar:  Bn/len-cyning  {cxuclly  eqiiivxlent  to 
brgltn-mtalda),  a  powerful  king.  Cod.  Exon.  p.  331.  Bryten-grund, 
ihe  «td«  expanse  of  earth.  1  bill.  p.  22.  £ry/m-r^irc,  ■  a|iBciouii  reolui. 
Ihid.  p.  192.  BrytrU'Wimg,  the  spacioiu  plaiu  of  earth.  Ibid.  p.  24. 
Tbt  ailjectLve  i«  inert  in  the  same  senut!,  but  uncompoundeil,  thua 
bnolOHt  hoht,  a  «paoioiis  dwelling.  Cicdm.  |i.  SOB. 
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manifested  upon  those  points  particularly,  where  a 
central  and  combined  action  would  have  been  most 
certain  to  show  itself '. 

But  although  I  cannot  admit  the  growth  of  an 
imperial  power  in  any  such  way,  I  still  believe  the 
royal  authority  to  have  been  greatly  consolidated, 

'  I  allude  more  particiilwly  to  the  introduction  of  Chriatianity,  the 
euRctment  of  laws,  the  establisbmcnt  of  diotesex,  rii<I  niihtary  mea- 
■ures  Bgninst  the  Britoni.  In  two  lute  ])ublications,  Mr.  llallain  hu 
bettowed  his  attentiou  upon  the  tame  subject,  Hud  with  much  the  Mine 
result.  Ilia  scute  and  wuU-bolaDced  mind  seems  to  have  been  struck 
by  the  historicHl  difficulties  which  he  in  the  wny  of  the  Bretwalda  theory, 
though  he  does  oot  attach  so  much  force  M  I  think  ve  ought,  to  it* 
total  inconsisteocy  with  the  greneral  social  state  of  Angtosaxon  Euglanil 
in  the  (ixth  and  seventh  centuries,  or  as  teems  justly  due  to  the  philo- 
logpral  argument.  Fie  cites  from  Adamnan  a  passage  in  these  vrords : 
"  (Oswald)  totiua  Britanniac  imperator  ordinatus  a  dco."  But  thcoe 
worila  only  prove  at  the  utmost  that  Adamnan  attributed  a  certain 
jiower  to  Oswald,  connected  in  fact  with  conquest,  and  implying  any- 
thing hut  conaent,  election  or  ap|>ointment,  by  hii  fellow-kinga.  And 
Mr.  Hallam  himself  iuclincs  to  the  belief  that  the  title  may  bnve  bceu 
one  given  to  Oswald  hy  hii  own  subjects,  rather  than  the  assertion  of 
a  fact  that  be  truly  ruled  over  all  Britain,  He  coneeives  that  the  three 
Northiimbriai)  kings,  having  been  nctorious  in  war  and  paramoiuit  over 
the  minor  kingdoms,  were  really  designated,  at  Icust  among  their  own 
subjects,  by  the  name  Brctn'alda,  or  ruler  of  Britain,  and  "  totius  Bri- 
tnnniae  impenitor,"— an  assumption  of  [Kimpous  titles  characteristic  of 
the  vauatiug  tone  which  continued  to  increase  down  to  the  Conquest. 
I  Supplemental  Notes  to  the  View  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ji.  199  teg.)  This 
however  is  hardly  consistent  with  Bcda  and  the  Chronicle.  The  only  pas- 
sage in  its  favour  is  that  of  Adaamau,  and  this  is  confined  to  one  priuce. 
Ailaronan  bowever  was  a  Kelt,  and  on  this  Recount  I  should  he  cau- 
llous  respecting  any  language  be  used.  Again,  I  am  not  prepared  tu 
admit  the  prohabihty  of  a  territorial  title,  at  a  time  when  kings  were 
kings  of  the  people,  not  of  the  land.  But  most  of  oil  do  1  demur  to  the 
rcailing  Brctwalda  itself,  whicb  rests  upon  the  authority  neither  of  eoins 
nor  inscriptions,  and  is  supported  only  hy  one  passage  of  a  very  had 
manuscript ;  while  it  is  refiited  by  Rve  much  better  copies  of  the  same 
work,  and  a  cliarter :  I  therefore  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  there  Is  no 
Riitburity  for  the  word.  In  all  hul  Ibis  I  concur  with  Mr,  IlNllain. 
wll(>:^e  niiiiiiou  if  a  mosl  Hcliomc  su[i|»nr(  in  iiiv  oivB, 
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and  thereby  extended,  before  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century.  It  is  impossible,  for  a  very  long  period, 
to  look  upon  the  Anglosaxon  kingdoms  otherwise 
than  as  camps,  planted  upon  an  enemy's  territory, 
aod  not  seldom  in  a  state  of  mutual  hostility.  All 
bad  either  originated  in,  or  had  at  some  period 
fallen  into,  a  state  of  military  organization,  in  which 
the  leaders  are  permitted  to  assume  powers  very 
inconsistent  with  the  steady  advance  of  popular 
liberty ;  and  in  the  progress  of  their  history,  events 
were  continually  recurring  which  favoured  the  per- 
manent establishment  and  consolidation  of  those 
powers.  Upon  all  their  western  and  northern  fron- 
tiers lay  ever-watchful  and  dangerous  Keltic  po- 
pulations, the  co-operation  of  whose  more  inland 
brethren  was  always  to  be  dreaded,  and  whose  at- 
tacks were  periodically  renewed  till  very  long  after 
the  preponderance  of  one  crown  over  the  rest  was 
secured, — attacks  only  too  often  favoured  by  the 
civil  wars  and  internal  struggles  of  the  Germanic 
conquerors.  Upon  all  the  eastern  coasts  hovered 
.swarms  of  daring  adventurers,  ready  to  put  in  prac- 
tice upon  the  Saxons  themselves  the  frightful  lesson 
of  piracy  which  these  had  given  the  Roman  world 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  ever  wel- 
comed by  the  Keltic  inhabitants  as  the  ministers 
of  their  own  vengeance.  The  constant  state  of 
railitar)'  preparation  which  was  thus  rendered  ne- 
cessary could  have  no  other  result  than  that  of 
giving  a  vast  preponderance  to  the  warlike  over 
the  peaceful  institntions  ;  of  raising  (he  practised 
and  well-armed  comiles  to  a  station  vearlv  more 
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and  more  important ;  of  leading  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  fortresses,  with  their  royal  castellans  and 
stationary  garrisons  ;  nay — by  constantly  placing 
the  freemen  under  martial  law,  and  inuring  them 
to  the  urgencies  of  military  command — of  finally 
breaking  down  the  innate  feeling  and  guarantees  of 
freedom,  and  even  of  materially  ruining  the  culti- 
vator, all  whose  energy  and  all  whose  time  were  not 
too  much,  if  a  comfortable  subsistence  was  to  be 
wrung  from  the  soil  he  owned.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  power  derived  from  forcible 
possession  of  lands  from  which  the  public  enemy 
had  been  expelled,  and  which,  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve, turned  to  the  advantage,  mostly  if  not  exclu- 
sively, of  the  king  and  Ills  nobles.  No  wonder  then 
if  at  a  very  early  period  the  Mark-organization, 
which  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
decay,  had  begun  to  give  way,  and  that  a  systema- 
tic commendation,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  adjacent 
lords  was  beginning  to  take  its  place.  To  the  ope^ 
ration  of  these  natural  causes  we  must  refer  the  in- 
disputable predominance  established  by  a  few  supe- 
rior kings  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  not 
only  over  the  numerous  dynastic  families  which 
still  remained  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, but  also  over  the  free  holders  in  the  ga  or  scyr. 
To  these  however  was  added  one  of  still  greater 
moment.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  in  a 
settled  form,  which  finally  embraced  the  whole 
Saxon  portion  of  the  island,  dates  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventh  century.  Though  not 
unknown  to  the  various  British  tribes,  who   had 
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long  been  in  communication  with  their  fellow-be- 
lievers of  Gaul  and,  according  to  some  authorities', 
of  Rome,  it  had  made  but  little  progress  among  the 
German  tribes,  alttiough  a  tendency  to  give  it  at 
least  a  tolerant  hearing  had  for  some  time  been 
making  way  among  them*.  But  in  595  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Great  determined  upon  giving  effect  to  his 
scheme  of  a  missionary  expedition  to  Britain,  which 
he  had  long  revolved,  had  at  one  time  determined 
to  undertake  in  person,  and  had  relinquished  only 
as  far  as  his  own  journey  was  concerned,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opposition  manifested  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rome  to  his  quitting  the  city.  Having 
finally  matured  his  plan,  he  selected  a  competent 
number  of  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  and  despatched 
them  under  the  guidance  of  Augustine,  with  direc- 
tions to  found  an  episcopal  church  among  the 
heathen  Saxons.  The  progress  and  success  of  this 
missionary  effort  must  not  be  treated  of  here  j  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that,  one  by  one,  the  Teutonic  king- 
doms of  the  island  accepted  the  new  faith,  and  that 

>  See  Schrwll,  Enite  Jahrhund.  dei  Angl.  Kirche,  1840,  |i.  -2,  note*. 
If  the  onertion  uf  Prosper  Tyro  is  to  be  truated,  that  Celestine  sent 
Germuiiu  inU>  Britain  as  his  vicar,  trice  lun,  tlie  relation  mint  have 
been  an  intimate  oue.  See  aI»o  Nenniiw,  Hist.  cap.  54.  Neander  how- 
ever declares  against  the  dependence  of  the  British  church  upon  Rome, 
and  derivcn  it  from  Aaia  Minor.  Alg.  Geacliichte  der  Christ.  Relig.  u. 
Rircfae,  vol.  i.  pi.  1.  p.  121.  The  questiou  has  been  treated  in  late 
thnea  ai  one  of  bitter  controversy. 

'  This  may  be  inferTed  from  Gregory's  letters  to  Thewlpicand  Theod- 
bert  and  to  Brueichildis.  "Ati^ue  ideo  pervenit  ad  nus  Anglonun  gen- 
Cem  ad  fidem  Christianani,  Den  miscrante,  deiiideraDter  velle  coiivcrti, 
Kd  Mcerdotes  e  vicino  negligere,"  etc. ;  again :  "  Indicamus  ad  noi  j>er- 
veniaae  Anglorum  gentem,  Deo  annuente,  vcllc  fieri  Christiaonm ;  sed 
Mteerdotea.  qui  in  vicino  sunt,  pastoralem  i-tga  cuk  s<>lli<'i(ii<Uiicm  uon 
habere."  Bed.  Op.  Minora,  ii.  SiA.  2.^^. 
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before  the  close  of  the  first  century  from  the  arrival 
of  Augustine,  the  whole  of  German  England  was 
united  into  one  church,  under  a  Metropolitan,  who 
accidentally  was  also  a  missionary  from  Rome'. 

Strange  would  it  have  been  had  the  maxims  of 
law  or  rules  of  policy  which  these  men  brought 
with  them,  be^i  different  from  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  place  from  which  they  came.  Roman 
feelings,  Roman  views  and  modes  of  judging,  the 
traditions  of  the  empire  and  the  city,  the  l^islation 
of  the  emperors  and  the  popes, — these  were  their 
sources  both  of  opinion  and  action.  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  kings  must  have  appeared  to  them 
natural  and  salutarv  ;  the  subordination  of  all  men 
to  their  appointed  rulers  was  even  one  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  itself,  as  taught  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  gentiles,  and  recommended  by  the 
example  of  the  Saviour.  But  the  consoUdation  and 
advancement  of  the  royal  authority,  if  they  could 
only  form  a  secure  alliance  with  it,  could  not  but 
favour  their  great  object  of  spreading  the  Gospel 
among  populations  otherwise  dispersed  and  in- 
accessible :  hence  it  seems  probable  that  all  their 
efforts  would  be  directed  to  the  end  which  cireum- 
stances  already  favoured,  and  that  the  whole  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  influence  of  the  clergy  would 
be  thrown  into  the  scale  of  monarchy.  Moi'eover 
the  clergy  suppUed  a  new  point  of  approach  be- 
tween our  own  and  foreign  courts :  to  say  nothing 
of  Rome,  communication  with  which  soon  became 

^  Theodor  of  Tar»i$. 
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close  and  frequent,  very  shortly  after  their  esta- 
blishment here,  we  find  an  increased  and  increasing 
intercoorse  between  our  kings  and  those  of  Gaul ; 
and  this  again  offered  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  views  and  opinions  which  had 
flowed,  as  it  were,  from  the  imperial  city  into  the 
richest  and  happiest  of  her  provinces.  The  strict 
Teutonic  law  of  wergyld,  they  perhaps  could  not 
prevail  to  change,  and  to  the  last,  the  king,  like 
every  other  man,  continued  to  have  his  price ;  but 
the  power  of  the  clergy  is  manifest  even  in  the  very 
first  article  of  iE^elberht's  law,  and  to  it  we  in  all 
probability  owe  the  ultimate  aflSxing  of  the  penalty 
of  death  to  the  crime  of  high-treason, — a  marvel- 
lous departure  from  the  ancient  rule.  Taking  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  into  account,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  which 
not  only  taught  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  law- 
ful authority,  but  accustomed  men  to  a  more  cen- 
tral and  combined  exercise  of  authority  through  the 
very  spectacle  of  the  episcopal  system  itself,  tended 
in  no  slight  degree  to  perpetuate  the  new  order 
which  was  gradually  undermining  and  superseding 
the  old  Mark-organization,  and  thus  finally  brought 
England  into  the  royul  circle  of  European  families  ^ 
The  chapters  of  the  present  Book  will  be  devoted 
to  an  investigation  of  the  institutions  proper  to 
this  altered  condition,  tq  the  officers  by  whom  the 

^  .£5elberht  of  Kent  married  a  Prankish  princess,  so  did  iEt^elwiilf 
of  Wessex.  Ofia  of  Mercia  was  engaged  in  negotiations  for  a  nuptial 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Charlemagne,  and  several  Anglosaxon  lathes 
of  royal  blood  found  husbands  among  the  sovereign  families  of  the 
Continent. 
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government  of  the  country  was  conducted,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  centuries,  and  to  the  ge- 
neral social  relations  which  thus  arose.  If  in  the 
course  of  our  investigation  it  should  appear  that  a 
gradually  diminishing  share  of  freedom  remained 
to  the  people,  yet  must  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
old  organization  was  one  which  could  not  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  human  society,  and  that  it  was 
becoming  daily  less  suited  to  the  ends  for  which  it 
first  existed ;  that  in  this,  as  in  all  great  changes, 
a  compromise  necessarily  took  place,  and  mutual 
sacrifices  were  required ;  after  all,  that  we  finally 
retained  a  great  amount  of  rational  and  orderly 
liberty,  full  of  the  seeds  of  future  development,  and 
gained  many  of  the  advantages  of  Roman  cultiva- 
tion, without  paying  too  high  a  price  for  them,  in 
the  loss  of  our  nationality. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  REGALIA,  OR  RIGHTS  OF  ROYALTY'. 

In  the  strict  theory  of  the  Anglosaxoii  coostitution 
the  King  was  only  one  of  the  people',  dependent 
upon  their  election  for  his  royalty,  and  upon  their 
support  for  its  maintenance.  But  he  was  never- 
theless the  noblest  of  the  people,  and  at  the  bead 
of  the  state,  as  long  as  his  reign  was  felt  to  be  for 
the  general  good,  the  keystone  and  completion  of 
the  social  arch.  Accordingly  he  was  invested  with 
various  dignities  and  privileges,  enabling  him  to 
exercise  pubhc  functions  necessary  to  the  weal  of 
the  whole  state,  and  to  fill  such  a  position  in  society 
as  belonged  to  its  chief  magistrate.  Although  his 
life,  Uke  that  of  every  other  man,  was  assessed  at  a 
fixed  price, — the  price  of  an  seWehng  or  person  of 
royal  blood, — it  was  further  guarded  by  an  equal 
amount,  to  be  levied  under  the  name  of  ci/neb6t, 
the  price  of  his  royalty ;  and  the  true  character 
of  these  distinctions  is  clear  from  the  fact  of  the 

'  The  names  by  whicb  the  King  a  commonly  known  among  moit  of 
the  Gcmumic  natioDH  are  indicabve  of  biit  jioHition.  From  pcud,  the 
ptople.  be  ii  called  i  e6rieu :  from  bis  high  birth  (eyne  nobilis,  anil  cyn 
genua,  i.e.  gcnerosus  a  generc),  he  is  called  Cyning ;  from  Dryht,  the 
tnmp  of  comites  or  boiuehold  retainers,  be  is  Dryhtea  ;  and  aa  heail 
of  the  first  household  in  the  land,  he  is  cmiihaticBlly  lllaford :  bis  oon- 
sort  is  se6  IlhefiUge,  tbc  Lady.  His  poetical  and  mytbjciil  name*  aecU 
Not  bv  iiivestignted  nii    ' 
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first  sum  belonging  to  the  family,  the  second  to 
the  peopled 

His  personal  rights,  or  royalties,  consisted  in  the 
possession  of  large  domains  which  went  with  the 
crown*,  a  sort  ol  rlfiei/oc,  which  were  his  own  pro- 
perty only  while  he  reigned,  and  totally  distinct 
from  such  private  estates  as  he  might  purchase  for 
himself;  in  short  his  Woods  and  Forests,  which  the 
Crown  held  under  the  guarantee  and  supervision 
of  the  Witena  gemdt.  Also,  in  the  right  to  receive 
naturalia^  or  voluntary  contributions  in  kind  from 
the  free  men,  which  gradually  became  depraved 
into  compulsory  payments.  Of  these  the  earliest 
mention  is  by  Tacitus^,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the 
custom,  voluntarily  and  according  to  the  power  of 
the  people,  to  present  their  princes  with  cattle  and 
corn,  which  was  not  only  a  mark  of  honour  but 
a  substantial  means  of  support ;  and  the  annals  of 


*  Be  Werg^'ldum.  NoriJleoda  Uga,  §  1 .  M^rcna  laga,  §  1 .  Thorpe, 
i.  18^  190 :  "  Se  wer  gebiraiS  magum  i  8e6  eTiieb6t  ^im.  Ie6dum." 

'  i£Selred  about  980,  gives  the  following  reasons  for  a  grant  made 
by  him  to  Abingdon.  Dming  the  lifetime  of  Eadgar,  this  prince  had 
given  to  the  monaster}'  certain  estates  belonging  to  the  appanage  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  "  terras  ad  regios  pertimentes  Jilias : "  these,  on 
Eadgar's  death  and  Eadweard^s  accession,  the  Witena  gemot  ver^*  pro- 
perly claimed  and  obtained,  handing  them  over  to  i£Selred,  then  prince 
royal :  **  quae  statim  terrae  iuxta  decretum  et  praeceptionem  cunctonim 
optimatum  de  praefato  sancto  coenobio  violenter  abstractae,  meaeque 
(htiomiy  kisdem  praecipientilms^  sunt  subactae :  quam  rem  si  iuste  aut 
iniuste  fecerint,  ipsi  sciant."  All  the  crown  lands  thus  fell  to  ^£6elred, 
he  having  no  children  at  his  brother  Eadweard's  death  :  ''  et  rtgalimm 
simul,  et  ad  repios  JUios  pertimemtimM  terrarum  suscepi  dominium/* 
Having  now  scruples  of  conscience  about  interfering  with  hii  fiither's 
charitable  intentions,  he  gave  the  monastery  an  equivalent  out  of 
his  own  private  property. — "  ex  mea  propria  kaerfditate"  Cod.  Dipl. 
No.  1312.  '  German,  xv. 
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the  Frankish  kings  abound  witli  instnaces  of  these 
presentations,  which  geoerally  took  place  at  the 
great  meetings  of  the  peo[)le,  or  Campus  Madius'. 
His  further  privileges  consisted  in  the  right  to  re- 
ceive a  portion  of  the  lines  payable  for  various 
offences,  and  the  confiscation  of  ofl'enders'  estates 
and  chattels  ;  in  various  distinctions  of  dress,  dnell- 
ing,  and  the  like ;  above  all,  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  standing  army  of  comrades,  called  at  a  late 
period  Huscarlas  or  household  (roops.  It  was  for 
him  to  call  together  the  VVitena  gemot  or  great 
council  of  the  realm,  whenever  occasion  demanded, 
and  to  lay  before  them  propositions  touching  the 
general  welfare  of  the  state ;  in  concurrence  also 
with  them,  to  extend  or  amend  the  existing  legis- 
lation. At  the  same  time  I  do  not  find  that  he 
possessed  the  power  of  dismissing  these  counsellors 
when  he  thought  he  had  had  enough  of  their  ad- 
vice, or  of  preventing  them  from  meeting  without 
his  special  summons :  in  which  two  rights,  when 


*  See  Domesday,  passim.  Cnut  c(iinnian<)ed  to  ]ii>t  an  eni]  lu  tliene 
CDmpuUoiy  demanils :  no  man  h  aa  to  be  ronipdleit  ti)  give  hia  reeve* 
■njthing  towarda  the  king's  rconnriiltum,  Hguinat  bii  will,  under  a 
bttyj  penalty,  but  the  king  was  to  be  provided  for  oat  of  the  royal 
pioper^.  Ciiut,  f  7'>'  Thorpe,  i.  4\S.  If  Phillips  is  right  in  lup- 
ponng  the  Foster  of  loi's  Ian  (^  7'*'  Thorpe,  i.  14fi)  to  be  this  burthen, 
heavy  charget  Uj  Dpon  the  land  iu  the  eig^ith  century.  Aogels.  Kecht. 
p.  SJ.  But  1  doubt  the  ajiplieation  in  thii  particultu'  cbk.  Sec  also, 
.^noD.  YIts  Illudov.  Imp.  ^7;  Pert*,  ii.  GUI,  611;  Annal.  Lamiih. 
753;  Ann.  Bertin.  M7 ;  Perti.  i.  11(1,  430,  and  Hincmsr.  Init.  Carol, 
ibid.  ii.  '214.  Aids  and  benevolences  have  acquired  a  notoriety  in  Ed- 
^iah  hi*toty  which  nill  not  be  forgotten  while  England  survive* :  but 
the  prerogative  lawyers  bad  ancient  prescript  ion  to  back  them.  On 
the  whole  tuhjert  see  Qrimm.  RcehtBalt.  p.  24f>.  Eichhom,  ^  l"l. 
vol.  i.  p.  73"  set/. 
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injudiciously  exercised,  the  historian  finds  the  key 
to  the  downfall  of  so  many  monarchies.  As  gene- 
ral conservator  of  the  public  peace,  both  against 
foreign  and  domestic  disturbers,  the  king  could  call 
out  the  fyrd,  armed  levy  or  militia  of  the  freemen, 
proclaim  his  peace  upon  the  high-roads,  and  exact 
the  cumulative  fines  by  which  the  breach  of  it  was 
punished.  He  was  also  the  proper  guardian  of  the 
coinage ;  and,  in  some  respects,  the  fountain  of 
justice,  seeing  that  he  might  be  resorted  to,  if  jus- 
tice could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  We  may  also 
look  upon  him  as.  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
fountain  of  honour,  since  he  could  promote  his 
comrades,  thaues  or  ministers  to  higher  rank,  or  to 
posts  of  dignity  and  power.  All  these  various  rights 
^ud  privileges  he  possessed  and  exercised,  by  and 
with  the  advice>  consent  and  lieense  of  his  Witena 
^jtemok  or  ParUament.  It  is  desirahle  to  ccxisider 
the  various  details  connected  with  this  sabject,  in 
sucv^ession,  and  to  illu;>trate  them  by  examples  firom 
An$lgi$axon  authorities. 

Although  under  a  Chrislian  dispensation  the  king 
cvHJtld  uo  loader  be  considered  3bs^  appertaining  to 
a  tuuulv  exvi\i2>ivelv  divine,  vet  the  old  national 

^  *  ^ 

traoJitiou  still  aided  in  securing  to  him  the  high- 
est (M^r^onal  position  in  the  commcawealth.  He 
had  a  wer^ld  indeed^  but  it  tur  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  ctass^ :  tior  was  it  in  tils'  ;2loae  that  his 
porauiouut  oi^mty  >»a^  recognized^  but  in  the  coo^ 
paracivtj  luiouat  v>t  the  iue^  levied  tor  odWnces 
jgaiu^  hiutseit',  hiss  viepeudeuts^  or  bis  j>njpertT. 
Aau  is  the  jrtucipic  ,^i  juI  Teutouic  taw  i??^  that  the 
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amouDt  of  bdt  or  compensation  sball  vary  directly 
with  the  dignity  of  the  party  leased,  the  high  tariff 
appointed  for  royalty  is  evidence  that  the  king 
really  stood  at  the  summit  of  the  social  order,  and 
was  the  first  in  rank  and  honour,  whatever  he  may 
have  been  in  power.  This  is  equally  apparent  in 
the  earliest  law,  that  of  ^^elberht,  as  in  Eadweard 
the  Confessor's,  the  latest.  Thus,  if  he  called  his 
Ije6de,_^rfp/e^  or  thanes  to  him,  and  they  were  in- 
jured on  the  way,  a  compensation  double  the  ordi- 
nary amount  could  be  exacted,  and  in  addition  a 
fine  of  fifty  shillings  to  the  king'.  And  so  likewise, 
if  he  honoured  a  subject  by  drinking  at  his  house, 
all  offences,  then  and  there  committed,  were  pu- 
nishable by  a  double  fine'.  Theft  from  him  bore  a 
ninefold,  from  a  ceorl  or  freeman  only  a  threefold, 
compensation^.  His  mundbyrd  or  protection  was 
valued  at  fifty  shillings  ;  that  of  an  eorl  and  ceorl 
at  twelve  and  six  respectively*  ;  this  applied  to  the 
cases  where  a  man  slew  another  in  the  king's  tun, 
the  eorl's  tun,  or  the  ceorl's  edor^ ;  and  to  the  dis- 
honour of  his  maiden-serf,  which  involved  a  fine  of 
fifty  shillings,  while  the  eorl's  female  cupbearer  was 
protected  only  to  the  amount  of  twelve,  the  ceorl's 
to  that  of  si.\  shillings".  His  messenger  or  armour- 
er, if  by  chance  they  were  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
could  only  be  sued  for  a  mitigated   wergyld,  by 

'  i£Selb.  i.  ^  '2.  This  eDactmeDt  baa  been  siippoicd  to  be  the  fuun- 
ittjnn  of  one  of  those  pririleges  of  Piirliament,  whieh  we  liave  accu  bo- 
lonnlv  diaciused  od  b  late  oceniion. 

•  isselb.  i.  4  3.  •  Ibi,1.  §  4.  9, 

'  Ibid.  S  8.  15.  '  IbUI.  S  ,i,  i;i. 

•  Ibid-  %  10,  U.  IG. 

VOL.  II.  D  I 
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which  they,  though  probably  unfree,  were  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  freeman  ^  His 
word,  like  that  of  a  bishop,  was  to  be  incontrover- 
tible, that  is,  no  oath  could  be  tendered  to  rebut 
it*-  He  that  fought  in  the  king's  hall,  if  taken  in 
the  act,  was  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  or 
such  doom  as  the  king  should  decree^ :  the  king's 
burhbryce,  or  violence  done  to  his  dwelling,  was 
valued  at  120  shillings,  an  archbishop's  at  90,  a 
bishop  s  or  ealdonnan's  at  60,  a  twelfhynde  man's 
at  30,  a  svxhvnde's  at  15]  but  a  ceori's  or  free- 
Hum's  onlv  at  5 ;  and  these  sums  were  to  be  doo- 
bled  if  the  militia  was  on  foot\  His  borfabrvce,  or 
bfettch  of  surety^  and  his  mundbyrd  or  protection 
were  raised  by  .Sltred  to  five  pounds,  while  the 
archbishop's  was  valued  at  tkree^  the  lushop's  or 
eakfetman's  at  two  pounds^.  He  coaM  give  sanc- 
tuary to  odeudec^  K>r  nine  day^^  and  peculiar  pri- 


^.^  of  the  ssuue  kind  were  extended  to  those 


mooais^enes^  which  were  subject  to  hi;^  £um  or  pas* 
tus^.  His  i^^tfeeiit  or  comrade,  it  ot  the  nobfe  class, 
o>uki  swear  K>r  sixtv  hides  ot  taiid*.  His  horse- 
wealit^  the  Bncoti  emptoyeu  in  his  :^taMes>  was 
piao^i  ca  3i£i  e^u^  K)%>Cut$  with  the  Oree  msui^  at  a 


:tt   ILatc^  "vtsnr  ^toni  «ykfeB^ 

4  :i^. 
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wergyld  of  200  shillings' ;  and  even  his  godson  had 
a  particular  protection'.  Lastly,  high-treason,  by 
compassing  the  king's  death,  harbouring  of  exiles, 
or  of  the  kinj^'s  rebellious  dependents,  was  made 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  death*. 

The  political  position  of  the  king,  at  the  head  of 
the  state,  was  secured  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  taken 
to  him,  by  all  subjects  of  the  age  of  twelve  years*, 


ominc  Domini,  pro  quo  laai^tuin 

nilo  regi.  xiciit  homo  ilebct  cue 

a  «t  seilitiono,  in  nmiiifeatu,  in 


■  Ini,  S  33.  ' 

'  iElfif.  4  4.    Cnut,  ii.  %  58. 

illud  nnctam  est,  fidelitatem  Eaiim 
GdeliB  domino  sud.  sine  omui  controver 
occidto,  in  Htnanrlu  quod  amabit.  nuleiuLo  quod  nulct."  Eiilm.  i 
^  I.  Thorpe,  i.  252,  "And  it  is  our  ivill,  that  every  man  above 
twelve  yuan  of  age,  make  oath  tliat  lie  uill  neither  be  a  thief,  nor 
cognizuit  of  tbeft."  Cnut,  ii.  ^  21.  Thorpe,  i.  388.  "Omnia  enim 
duotledm  annos  hnbens  et  ultra,  in  alicuiu*  fritbborgo  wk  debet  et  in 
deceniu;  lacramentumque  rej^i  ct  htcredibua  luii  facere  fidelitati*,  et 
quod  nee  latro  erit,  nee  Utrocinio  ronaentiet."  Fleta,  lib.  i.  «ap.  27.  $  4. 
Thia  warn  the  bssii  u))on  which  the  associationa  of  freemen  among  the 
Aoglowxons  entered  into  their  alliiuiceB,  olFeDBive  and  defenaite,  with 
their  binga.  Charlemagne  caused  an  oatli  to  be  taken  to  himself  aa 
emperor,  by  nil  his  subjects  above  twelve  years  old,  Diinnigea,  p.  J. 
The  llyhlfitE  or  oath  of  fealty  is  given  in  the  Anc.  Laws,  i.  l/t<.  The 
dependent  ctigages  to  love  all  the  lord  loves  and  shun  all  that  hr  ahiwt : 
tfacae  are  the  technical  tcrmi  throughoul  Europe.  The  king  hiraaelf 
look  a  correapoading  oath  to  hii  people.  We  still  have  the  words  of 
that  which  was  administered  by  Duustan  to  jEiSelred  at  Kingnton. 

"Disgewrit  iigenriten, st^fbe  "This  writing  ia  copied,  letter 

atcfe,  be  'Siva  gewrite  Se  Diinstan      for  letter,  from  the  writing  which 
■rceUaeeop  sealile  unun  hlafurde      archbishop  Bunston  delivered  to 


Cingcstdne  a  aa  dieg  Vi  bine 
tnan  halgode  Uj  clnge.  and  forbead 
faia  tele  wedd  t6  ayllanne  hdtan 
Bytaa  wedile,  Ke  he  dp  on  Cristea 
wmfod  l^de,  swa  se  bisccop  him 
dihte.  '  On  Sirre  bfilgan  prynnesae 
nniBii,  Ic  h«o  hng  behate  criste- 
Bnm  take  and  me  ttiulerl>e6diluni : 


loni  at  Kingaton  on  the  veiy 
day  when  he  was  conHccratcd  king, 
and  he  forbad  him  to  give  any 
other  ]iledgc  but  tltia  pledge,  whicli 
he  laid  upon  Chriit'a  altar,  aa  the 
bialio|]  instructed  him.  '  In  the 
name  of  the  Hoi;  Trinity,  three 
tilings  do  1  promise  to  this  Chria- 
D  2 
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tlie  legal  period  of  majority  among  the  Gferraans, 
for  public  purposes.     In  ihis  capacity  he  appointed 


tiaii  people,  my  subjects :  first, 
tbnt  I  n-ill  hoM  God's  church  and 
all  tlie  Christian  people  of  my 
realm  in  true  peace  :  second,  thai 
1  will  forbiil  all  rapine  and  injus- 
tice to  men  of  all  conditimu :  third, 
that  I  promise  and  enjoin  justice 
and  mercj  in  all  judgements, 
wliertby  the  just  and  merciful  God 
may  give  us  all  his  ct«mal  favour, 
who  livelh  and  rcipictU  I' 


an  arrest,  'fiict  ic  Oodes  cyrice  and 
call  criston  folc  minra  gencalda 
s6«ie  sibbe  healde  :  6Ser  is,  Stet  ic 
reaflac  anil  calle  unrihte  tiing  eal- 
luin  badum  forbe6de :  hridtle,  SkI 
ic  behStc  aud  bebeode  on  eaUum 
domum  riht  and  mildhcortnixse, 
fiKt  lis  eallum  srfaN^t  anil  mild- 
hcort  God  Ijurb  *aH  his  Mian 
mittae  forgife,  ic  lifnSand  rixaS.'" 
— Rcliq.  Ant.  ii.  194. 

It  is  north  while  to  compare  with  this  the  coronation  oath  of  king 
Eirck  Magnusson,  of  Norway,  which  wc  learn  from  the  following  va- 
luable document  of  July  25th,  1280. 

"  Patent  universis  tatn  tlericis  quam  laicis  per  regnuro  Norwegic 
constitutis  presciu  smptum  visuns  vel  audituris  quod  anno  ilomiiii  m°. 
cc°.  hax°.  b  festo  sancti  Biiiitbuni  Bergio  in  ecclcsia  cathedrab  mi^ni- 
ficus  princepa  et  nol)ilis  dominiis.  Eirirus  dei  gracia  rex  Norwegic  il- 
lustris  filius  diimini  Magni  quondam  regis  coram  reverendo  patre  et 
venerabili  domino  Juhnnue  seeundu  divina  miserariooi;.  Niibouecud 
archiepiscopo  qui  eum  comnnndo  in  regcm  coronam  mjiiti  eius  inpo- 
suit.  ipsiusque  sufTraganeis  et  multis  ckricis  ct  laicis  qui  presentes  fW- 
rant.  tactii  uwangeliis  iuratncntum  presticit  in  hune  modum.  Profiteor 
ct  promitto  coram  deo  et  Sanctis  eius  a  modo  jmcein  et  iustidam  eeclc- 
■ie  dci.  populoque  mibi  subiectn  obwrvarc.  t>ontilicibus  et  elero.  prout 
teneor.  condignum  honorem  exhibere.  secundum  discrccionem  mihi  a 
deo  datam.  otque  ea  que  a  regibus  eccteiiis  colbita  ac  reddita  sunt,  si- 
cut  compi)Bitura  est  inter  eccle«am  ct  regnum.  inTlolahiliter  conserrare. 
malasquc  leges  ct  ronsuetudinea  pcrversas  precipue  contra  ecclenaati- 
eam  libcrtatem  facientes  abolcre  et  bonas  coudere  prout  de  coiKnlio 
fldclium  nostrorum  wcUus  invenire  poterimua.  pnt  jatta  ek  gudi  ok 
bans  belgura  mannum.  at  ek  sknl  va^dva^ita  frid  ok  rctt^adi  bicilagre 
kirkiu  ok  hii  foiki  sem  ek  cr  overiSugr  ivir  skipa^r.  Byscopum  ok  Ittr- 
dom  mannum  ska)  ek  VH:itB  vidrkvEcmelega  soemd  el^r  pai  sem  ek  cr 
skyldugr.  ok  gud  giarfr  mer  skynsemd  til.  ok  H  luti  huldn  ubrigfiilega. 
Bern  af  konunggum  era  kirkiunni  geliiGr.  ok  aflr  fcgncr  sua  sem  sam- 
|iykt  er  milium  kirkiunnar  ok  rikisscns.  Roug  log  ok  illar  siSucuiur 
einkanlega  Ner.  sem  mote  ero  bicilagrar  kirkiu  thelsi  af  taka  ok  betr 
skipa  eftir  >ui  sem  framazt  faam  ver  raod  til  af  varum  tryggastu  nuu- 
uum.  Cum  igitui  ante  coronacionem  dicti  regis  dubitacio  fucrit.  <1« 
regiN  iimimcnto.  volcns  predictua  pater  ne  huiusmodi  dubitaao  redivifa 
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the  ealdormcD  in  the  shires,  the  ger^fan  in   the 
various  districts  or  towns,  summoned  his  witan  and 


m  co^itau 


li  eviitcn- 


poBterum  precavere.  utile  quijipt  etemm  f 
c*ac  que  ignorsts  tcI  ililbia  possit  occasianem  btigii  t 
mentam  aeu  |irofe«uoDem  factam  a  domino  rege.  ait  prpetus 
riAui,  preaentibua  litcris  duxit  inacreudam.  et  ail  pleniorem  r 
cum  ligitiuni  fluum  apposuit  una  turn  tigUIis  veuentbilinii 
<!omini  Andree  Oaloeniis.  Jorundi  IIoleDsis.  Ertendt  Fereniii.  Amouis 
SkaJotCQsis.  Arnonis  StawaogreaaU.  Nerue  Bergengia.  Thoriinni  Uo- 
marcnsu  suffragaueorum  NidroHicniiis  ecvleaie.  Actum  viii.  Kal.  Aiiguati 
iocn  et  anna  lupnulictii." — Diplomatarium  Norwegicum,  No.  6!),  p.  63. 
It  is  rety  uDcerUin  at  what  time  the  custom  of  (pronation,  and 
«iu-/itM(,  by  the  bands  of  the  clergy,  cumineDced.  The  luiirpatiun  which 
Pipin  ventured  and  P(i)>c  iCachan'  letit  htm«etf  to,  which  Cbarleuiague 
repeated  anil  Pope  Leo  confirmed,  msy  have  acted  as  a  raliulile  pre- 
redenl,  especially  as  the  power  of  the  King  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
cUim  of  tlic  Pope.  Thirty  years  later  ( \.u.  787),  the  English  bishops 
put  forward  tlie  somewhat  bold  claim  Xn  be,  with  the  »eniorei  ]iopu1i, 
electon  of  the  king :  "  Duodecimo  sennoiie  sauximus ;  Ut  in  onlina- 
tinne  rcf^m  nuUus  permittat  imvorum  proevalcrc  assensum ;  srd  legi- 
time rege*  a  sacerdotibus  el  scniorihus  ptipuli  ebgautur,  et  nou  dc 
■ilulleria  vel  incoenn  prorreati ;  quia  sicul  nottri*  temporibus  ad  «a- 
cerdotinm,  sectindnm  Canones,  adulter  pervenirc  uou  potest,  sic  nee 
ChnMus  domini  esse  valet,  et  rex  totius  regtii,  cl  hacres  patriae,  qui  ei 
Ic^itimo  non  fiierit  connubio  gencratus.''  Cone.  Calciith.  Legat.  Spflm. 
p.  J%.  No  doubt  from  tbeir  position  in  Ehe  Witeiia  gemiit,  and  the 
tntbonty  which  they  derived  from  their  birth  as  well  as  station,  they 
always  played  an  im|)ort8nt  jiart  in  the  election*  of  kings,  but  not  quite 
■0  leading  a  part  in  the  eighth  century  as  they  here  attempt  to  claim. 
The  Diplomatarium  Norwegicum  supplies  bd  iatcrcstiiig  illustration  of 
the  above-citeil  canon,  in  a  dispensation  issued  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
Ia.d-  124<i)  to  Haakon  Haakomon,  from  the  ihsqualification  of  illegi- 
lunati!  birth  :  "  Cum  itaque  dare  memorie  Haquinus,  Nomegie  rex 
pater  taus.  te,  prout  acccpimiis,  solutus  susccperit  de  aolula,  dos  tuam 
tdaiouliiietn  speciaU  bcnevolentia  proseqiientcs,  ut  huiusmodi  oon 
obstant*'  defectu  ad  rcgslis  solii  dignitatem  et  onuies  actus  legitimos 
sdsuttajia.  ncc  non  quod  heredes  tui  Icgitimi  tilii  in  dominio  et  houorc 
tocredant,  fratrum  nostrorum  communicato  consdio.  tecum  auctoritate 
spoMotica  dispensumns."  No.  38,  p.  30.  This  was  not  however  con- 
wlered  a  valid  ground  of  objection  smoiig  the  Anglosaxons,  if  the 
petwmal  qualities  of  tbe  prince  were  such  ai  (o  recommend  him.  From 
the  wonis  useil  by  Malmsbiiry  ive  might  infer  that  aa  Inte  ns  the  time 
of  £8Hsitw>,  the  fuuctions  of  the  bishops  at  the  coronation  *M're  con- 
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named  the  members  of  their  body^  In  this  capa- 
city he  was  empowered  to  inflict  fines  upon  the 
public  officers,  and  even  private  individuals,  for 
such  neglect  of  duty  as  endangered  the  public  in- 
terests :  these  fines  were  paid  under  the  title  of  the 
king's  oferhyrnes,  literally  his  disobedience :  thus, 
if  a  man  when  summoned  refuse  to  attend  the  ge- 
mdt ;  if  a  ger^fa  refuse  to  do  justice,  when  called 
upon,  or  to  put  the  law  in  execution  against  offen- 
ders'*, and  in  other,  similar  cases  where  the  whole 
framework  of  society  requires  the  existence  of  a 
central  support »  having  power  to  hold  its  scattered 
elements  together,  and  in  their  places. 

The  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  king,  and  he  is  accordingly  empowered 
to  levy  fines  for  all  illegal  breaches  of  it,  by  of- 
femvs  against  life,  property  or  honour^:  in  very 
j^rave  cases  of  continued  sniilt,  he  is  even  entrusted 

iMMTii  U>  ttMOWoMtuui^  diHWif  «%M>  wMkld  BMt  be  obicdKat  sdb^ectsw  but 
iImi  «W  iioibib»  v^rrtUnifecU  t W  «cciiad  cotooaiticiBi :  bie  cities  cbe  fijQoving 
liaeii  frvw  ui  cmrlaer  ;Ukihior«  »zfei  one  ah|»|MnMidy  (voAmiMnjwous  with 

l^  di»i9€^^  ^tuntt»  QCuio  ittk.H&krKfur  boubeoaH  r 
TbttC  Uanuii  cfv«u<u  bizifcMKi''  ::i^  «a  \Hd  stvo  ;  hnt  it  s  v«rr  trvtxun 
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with  the  right  of  baaishing  and  outlawing  offend- 
ers, whose  wealth  and  family  connexions  seem  to 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tions '.  Where  the  course  of  private  war  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  legal  compensations,  it  is  the  king's 
peace  which  is  established  between  the  contending 
parties,  the  relatives  and  advocates  of  the  slayer 
and  the  slain  *.  And  in  accordance  with  these 
principles,  we  find  the  king's  peace  peculiarly  pro- 
claimed upon  the  great  roads  which  are  the  high- 
ways of  commerce  and  means  of  internal  commu- 
nication, and  the  navigable  streams  by  which  cities 
and  towns  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  food  for 
their  inhabitants*.  And  hence  also  he  was  allowed 
to  proclaim  bis  peace  over  all  the  land  at  certain 
times  and  seasons  ;  as,  for  eight  days  at  his  coro- 
nation, and  the  same  space  of  time  at  Christmas, 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  He  might  also,  either  by 
his  hand  or  writ,  give  the  privileges  of  his  peace  to 
estates  which  would  otherwise  not  have  possessed 
it,  and  thus  place  them  upon  the  same  footing  of 
protection  as  his  own  private  residences*.  The  great 
divisions  of  the  country,  that  is  the  shires,  could  only 

'  .E«elst.iu.  5  3;  i».  4  1. 

>  Ead.  GdS.  f  13.     Etidm.  ii.  ^  t,  ti,  /. 

'  Ead.  Conf.  f  12.  Cross  roods  and  small  strenms  ext  not  in  the 
king's  peace,  but  that  of  thu  couotv. 

*  ThU  pcaii;  waa  called  the  King's  Handsell,  "  cyninges  hnnilsealde 
pis.''  The  extent  to  which  hit  peace  extended  around  hia  dwelling. 
that  ia,  within  the  ve^e  of  the  court,  has  been  noticed  in  the  fourth 
thapter  of  the  First  Dook.  The  right  subriited  throughout  the  Middle 
AgM  Btut  yet  HtilMuts,  lhou)(h  lUffereatly  mutived  and  measured.  The 
ki^i  bandaealdc  griS  nns  by  .fMtelral's  law  made  botleis,  that  is. 
bad  DO  fettled  compenmtiun.     .E'Eietr,  iii.  ^  I. 
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be  detefmined  by  the  ceziCnl  paver :  it  is  therefore 
pravided  tiuit  these  shall  be  in  the  especial  right 
of  the  kin^:  ''  DirigoQes  sciranim  regis  propria 
cum  iadicio  qaatuor  duakiooniin  regalium  sunt  /' 
And  to  the  end  of  maintaining  peace,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  kio^  most  also  have  been  the  au- 
thoritr  to  whom,  at  least  in  theorr,  it  was  left 
to  settle  the  boandanes  even  of  private  estate  ; 
which  on  the  con  version  of  folcland  into  bocland, 
he  did,  genemlly  by  his  officers,  hot  sometimes  in 
person  ^ 

Bnt  the  great  machinery  for  keeping  peace  be- 
tween man  and  man^  is  the  establishment  of  courts 
of  justice,  and  a  system  by  which  each  man  can 
have  law,  by  the  consent  and  with  the  co-operation 
of  his  neighbours,  without  nndins:  it  necessarv  to 
arm  in  his  own  defence.  It  has  been  shown  in  the 
First  Book,  that  such  means  did  exist  in  the  Mark 
and  Ga  courts  :  and  that  for  nearly  all  the  purposes 
of  society,  it  is  sudicient  and  advisable  that  justice 
should  be  done  within  the  limits  and  bv  the  autho- 

»  Eidw.  Conf.  §  Kx 

'  **  .E^^trlingawudii.  Coizunon  and  Ge;ite:scumbe  belong  to  these 
twenty  hiJe«,  which  I  aiys4eli,  now  nxle,  uo»  n.^iseU.  and  wiilely  divided 
o^.  tor  my  Self,  my  p7e%lece».<ors.  and  those  that  »hall  come  after  me,  for 
an  eternal  separation,  before  God  ami  the  world  ''  Eadreti.  an.  9oo.  Cod. 
DipL  No.  1171.  "Now  I  grevt  well  my  relame  Mx^od  of  Wallmg- 
ford,  and  command  thee  m  zny  <teatl  'on  minre  stede^  to  ride  round 
the  land  to  the  lamtV  hand."  Eadw.  Conf.  Cod.  DipL  No.  S62.  The 
force  of  the  word  bendam  «  very  di&^ult  to  convey  in  words,  but  still 
perfectly  obvious.  .Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  word  stede^  which 
w  properly  mascuboe.  hut  here  ?ivtn  as  a  feminine.  I  think  it  im- 
po^<«ible  that  it  should  mean  j.V(/^.  a  mare  1  c.  on  my  mare  ,  and  prefer 
the  «iippo«itioit  citl.or  that  stedf  had  chan^d  its  gender,  or  that  the 
ropy  of  the  charter  us  an  ir.corre%'t  one. 
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rity  of  the  freemen.  A  centralized  system  however 
brings  modifications  with  it,  even  into  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  original 
king  was  a  judge,  who  superinduced  the  wariike 
upon  bis  peaceful  functions,  we  can  easily  see  how, 
with  the  growth  of  the  monarchy,  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  king  should  become  extended.  I 
cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  historical  times  of  the 
Anglosaxons,  the  king  was  the  fountain  of  justice  ; 
by  which  expression  I  certainly  do  not  mean  that 
every  suit  must  be  commenced  in  one  of  the  supe- 
rior courts,  or  by  an  original  writ,  issuing  out  of 
the  royal  chancery',  but  that  the  king  was  looked 
upon  as  the  authority  by  whom  the  judges  were 
supported  and  upheld,  who  was  to  be  appealed  to, 
if  no  justice  could  be  got  elsewhere,  and  who  had 
the  power  to  punish  malversation  in  its  adminis- 
tration by  his  officers. 

We  may  leave  the  tale  of  .i^lfred's  hanging  the 
unjust  judges  to  the  same  veracious  chapter  of 
history  as  records  his  invention  of  trial  by  jury : 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  words  of  his  biographer, 
that  he  assumed  some  right  to  direct  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  functions.  He  there  appears 
not  to  have  waited  until  complaints  were  made  of 
their  maladministration ;  but  to  have  adopted  the 
Prankish  and  Roman  custom  of  dispatching  Miasi 
or  royal  commissioners  into  the  provinces  subject 
to  his  rule,  in  order  to  keep  a  proper  check  upon  the 


p  PBscB  QevorthclesB  wiiich  mtih  i 
J  piiwer  was  ultimately  lodged  ii 


I  J'nvoLir  till'  8U|>])oaitii)D 
tlic  king  BDil,  at  leMt 
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proceedings  of  the  public  officers  of  justice.  Asser 
says, — and  I  record  his  words  with  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration  of  i£lfred's  real  and  great 
deserts, — that  "he  investigated  with  great  saga- 
city the  judgements  given  throughout  almost  all 
his  region,  which  had  been  delivered  when  he  was 
not  present,  as  to  what  had  been  their  character, 
whether  they  were  just,  or  unjust  And  if  he  de- 
tected any  injustice  in  such  judgements,  he,  either 
in  person,  or  by  people  in  his  confidence,  mildly 
enquired  why  the  judges  had  given  such  unjust 
decisions  ?  whether  through  ignorance,  or  through 
malversation  of  another  kind,  as  fear,  or  favour, 
or  hope  of  gain  ?  And  then,  if  the  judges  admitted 
that  they  had  so  decided,  because  they  knew  no 
better  in  the  premises,  he  would  gently  and  mode- 
rately correct  their  ignorance  and  folly,  and  say : 
*  I  marvel  at  your  insolence,  who,  by  God  s  gift  and 
mine,  have  taken  upon  yourselves  the  ministry  and 
rank  of  wise  men,  but  have  neglected  the  study 
and  labour  of  wisdom.  Now  it  is  my  command 
that  ye  either  give  up  at  once  the  administration  of 
those  secular  powers  which  ye  enjoy,  or  pay  a  much 
more  devoted  attention  to  the  studies  of  wisdom.*  " 
A  certain  pedantry  is  obvious  enough  in  all  this 
story,  which,  taken  literally,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  is  merely  childish.  Still,  as 
Asser,  though  he  may  not  entirely  represent  the 
facts  of  this  period*  in  their  true  Germanic  sense, 

*  I  may  here  say  once  for  all,  that  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  au- 
thenticity of  Asser's  Annals,  or  to  attribute  them  to  any  other  period 
than  the  one  at  which  they  were  professedly  composed. 
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does  very  likely  represent  some  of  tlie  king's  private 
wishes  and  opinions,  this,  among  other  passages, 
may  serve  to  show  why,  in  spite  of  his  great  merits, 
jElfred  once  in  his  life  had  not  a  man  to  trust  to 
iu  his  realm.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little 
more  closely.  In  the  many  kingdoms  and  districts 
which  by  contjuest  or  inheritance  came  under  the 
Westsaxon  rule,  various  customary  laws  had  pre- 
vailed'. It  is  very  natural  that  judgements  given 
in  accordance  with  these  customs  should  often  ap- 
pear inconsistent  and  discordant  to  a  body  of  men 
collected  from  different  parts  of  the  realm.  Asser 
is  therefore  very  probably  in  the  right,  when  he 
says:  "The  nobles  and  non-nobles  aUke  were  fre- 
quently at  variance  in  the  meetings  of  the  coraites 
and  praepositi,  [that  is,  in  the  Witeua  gemots,] 
so  that  scarcely  any  one  would  admit  the  deci- 
sions of  the  comites  and  praepositi  [that  is,  in 
the  shire,  hundred  and  burhmotj  to  be  correct." 
But  it  is  also  probable  that  he  misstates  or  over- 
states the  extent  of  the  royal  power,  when  he  con- 
tinues:  "  But  Alfred,  who  for  his  own  part  knew 
that  some  injustice  arose  thereby,  was  not  very 
willing  to  meddle  with  the  decision  of  this  judge 
or  that ;  although  he  was  compelled  thereunto  both 
by  force  of  law  and  by  stipulation^." 

For  in  fact  the  king  was  the  authority  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  last  instance  ;  not  because  be  could 

'  £!&ed  himaclf  menticiiu  the  Kentisli,  Mcrcitui  hqiI  Wertsaxon 
liHi.  The  UiuieB  hwl  auother.  Peculloritiea  of  tlic  Nurtliangic  anil 
Souttumglc  laws  are  oIm  uotireil, 

<  By  the  contniel  entered  iuto  with  hiB  jicoplc:  but  when?  when 
ihry  first  rli^clcit  hiiuT  or  nhcn  they  rcttureil  him  Iti  his  throne? 
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introduce  a  system  of  jurisprodeoce  foanded  upoQ 
Romaa  Decretals  or  Alaric^s  BreTianr, — ^which  his 
favourite  adrisers  would  probably  have  liked  much 
better  than  his  eakkNrmen,  prefects  and  people, — 
but  because  he  could  lend  the  aid  of  the  state  to 
enjorce  the  judgements  of  the  several  courts,  or 
even  compel  the  courts  to  give  judgement,  by  rea- 
son of  the  central  power  which  he  wielded  as  king. 
As  Ion?  however  as  the  courts  themselves  were 
willing  to  decide  causes  brought  before  them,  which 
the  people  assembled  in  the  gemots  did,  under  the 
presidency  and  direction  of  the  customary  officers, 
the  kin?  had  no  ri^ht  to  interfere:  and  even  to 
appeal  to  the  king  until  justice  had  been  actually 
denied  in  the  proper  quarter  was  an  offence  under 
the  Saxon  law,  punishable  by  fine*.  In  short,  under 
that  law,  the  people  were  themselves  the  judges, 
and  helped  the  gerefa  to  find  the  judgement,  be  the 
court  what  it  might  be.  The  king's  authority  could 
give  no  more  than  poorer  to  execute  the  sentence. 
It  is  remarkable  enough  that  while  Asser  speaks 
of  the  instruction  and  correction  which  Alfred  ad- 
ministered to  his  judges,  he  does  not  even  insinuate 
that  their  decisions  were  reversed, — a  fact  perfectly 

*  "  And  kt  him  that  applies  to  the  king  before  he  hms  prmyed  for 
justice  as  often  as  it  behoveth  him  [xhMt  i«,  matle  the  legal  number  of 
formal  appUcations  to  the  shiremoot,  etc/  pay  the  same  fine  as  the 
other  should  had  he  denied  him  justice/*  .ESelst.  i.  I.  §  3.  Thorpe, 
i.  200.  Eadgar,  ii.  §  2.  Thorpe,  i.  266.  "  And  let  no  one  apply  to  the 
king,  unless  he  cannot  get  justice  within  his  hundred  :  but  let  the  hun- 
dred-gemot  be  duly  appUed  to,  according  to  right,  under  penalty  of  the 
wite,  or  fine."  Cnut,  ii.  §  17.  Thorpe,  i.  3^4  se^.  Similarly  Will.  Conq. 
i.  ^  43.  Thorpe,  i.  485.  It  is  impossible  to  lK'he%-e  that  Alfred  pos- 
sessed a  ngbt  which  later  and  much  more  powerfid  kings  did  not. 
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intelligible  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  deci- 
sioas  were  not  those  of  judges  in  our  seose  of  the 
word,  and  as  the  Mirror  plainly  understood  them, 
but  of  the  people  in  their  own  courts,  finding  the 
judgement  according  to  customary  law.  It  would 
have  been  a  very  different  case  had  the  courts  been 
the  king's  courts ;  and  in  those  where  the  class 
called  king's  thanes  stood  to  right  either  before  the 
king  himself,  or  the  king's  ger^I'a,  it  is  possible  that 
jElfred  may  have  interfered.  This  he  had  full  right 
to  do,  inasmuch  as  these  thanes  were  exclusively 
his  own  sdcnien,  and  must  take  such  law  as  he 
chose  to  give  them'.  Indeed  the  words  of  Asser 
seem  reconcileable  with  the  general  state  of  the  law 
in  jElfred's  time  only  on  the  supposition  that  he 
refers  to  these  royal  courts  or  )<eningnianna  gemdt ; 
for  the  king  could  never  have  been  expected  to  be 
present  at  every  shire-  or  hundred-mot,  and  yet 
Asser  says  he  diligently  investigated  such  judge- 
ments as  were  given  when  he  was  not  present,  al- 
most all  over  his  region.  This  only  becomes  pro- 
bable when  confined  to  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  several  counties  in  his  own  royal  courts,  and 
by  his  own  royal  reeves,  in  whose  method  of  pro- 
ceeding he  was  at  liberty  to  introduce  much  more 
extensive  alterations  at  pleasure,  than  he  could 
have  done  in  the  customary  law  of  the  shires  or 
other  districts. 

If  however  justice  was  entirely   denied   in   the 
shire  or  hundred,  then,  iure  imperii,  the  king  had 


o  oue  have  nCcn  o 
i.  ;n.   Thoqie,  i 


a  king's  tliniie  save  tUe  king  )i 
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I  lid  power  of  interfering :  and  as  it  seems  clear  that 
NiKtIi  a  caMC  could  only  arise  from  the  influence  of 
mtuw  Kroftt  officer  being  exerted  to  prevent  the  due 
oourno  of  law,  it  follows  that  the  only  remedy  would 
lio  in  tho  kinp*H  power  to  repress  him  ;  either  by 
i^omoving  him  from  his  office,  if  one  derived  from 
\\\v  crown,  or  iure  belli,  putting  him  down  as  a  nui- 
nwuw  to  the  nn\lm\ 

lu  tho  tutor  times  of  the  Anglosaxon  monarchy, 
w  UUMV  iiumciliute  interference  of  the  king  in  the 
minuiu^truttou  of  justice  is  discernible-  It  consists 
U^  whut  lui^U  Ih}  culleil  the  commendation  of  suits 
l\>  tht^  tu^tiiX^  ol'  tUo  pro|>er  courts :  and  this,  whidi 
>^^*  \Km^<^  hy  iu<5?4us  of  a  writ  or  insi^,  probably  at 
l^^>l  l\H>k  |vW*t^  \^iIy  iu  the  case  where  a  socman  of 
1^  ku^  Y^^s  uu|>lfMi\teii  in  the  shiremoot  touching 
IMX'^v^tx  5tuhKVI  Iv^  il^  mn$>iktkn.  in  Ml  where 
N^JjV  ,v^<t>  >i^^  *  :W<  U;\?owT>Mr.  the  other  in  the 
^<w^V  5*x\tNX  \Mr  5?vvt^  V  wi«e  oc  cecKe  tb?  first 
%vv.-V  jV<  ^j;;Nt  ;o  •♦^V.^  ^  :ij^  cc^'il  cciarts^  hot 


•*'-****W*^V«*^  '  ?V        >M«*««*       %*WS.      V^N^jN       IJ**!        Silk.        %L 
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no  mention  in  the  laws  of"  the  Insigel  or  Breve', 
but  the  charters  give  some  evidence  of  what  has 


that  »  i()pca™  desirable  to  give  it  at  full  length.  "Thu*  were  the 
lands  at  Bromlej'  and  Fawlihui]  adjuitgcH  to  king  Eaiig&i  in  London, 
through  the  charter*  of  Snodland,  trhieh  the  priests  stole  from  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  and  lecretly  sold  for  money  to  j£Ifric  the  son  of 
■EscBTn :  iiud  ihi-  same  .Eiewyn,  ^Ifrio's  mother  had  previously 
granted  them  thither,  Non  when  the  bishop  found  the  books  were 
stolen  he  made  camtrst  demand  for  them.  Meanwhile  jElfric  died,  and 
he  Ithe  bishopi  afterwards  sued  the  widow  so  long  that  in  the  king's 
thanei-court  the  stolen  books  of  Snodland  were  adjudged  to  him,  and 
damage*  fur  the  theft,  thereto ;  that  was  in  London,  and  there  were 
present  Eadgar  the  king,  archbishop  DiinBtan.  bishop  jESelwold,  bi- 
shop i£lfstaa  and  the  otlier  ,£irstan,  £lfherethe  ealdorman  and  many 
of  the  king's  witan  i  then  they  adjudged  the  books  to  the  bishop  for 
his  cathcdm) ;  so  ail  the  willow's  pro|ierty  stood  in  the  king's  hanit. 
Then  would  Wulfstiin  the  ger^fa  seiie  the  |)roperty  to  the  king's  hand, 
both  Bromley  and  Fankham ;  but  the  widow  sought  the  holy  place  and 
the  bishop,  and  surrendered  to  the  king  the  charters  of  Bromley  and 
Favkhatn  :  and  the  bishop  bought  the  charters  and  the  land  of  the 
king  at  Godshill,  for  fifty  maocunes  of  gold,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,  through  intercession  and  interest :  afterwards  the  bishop  per- 
mitteiLthe  widow  the  usufruct  of  the  land.  During  this  time  tlie  king 
died  i  and  then  Bryhtrlc  the  widow's  relative  began,  and  compelled  her, 
so  that  tbey  took  violent  possession  of  the  land  [brdcon  ^ixt,  landa  on 
niSiix].  And  they  sought  Eadwine  the  ealdorman,  who  was  God's 
adversary,  and  the  folk,  and  compelled  the  bishop  to  restore  the  books 
on  peril  of  all  his  property  :  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  liis  rights  in 
any  one  of  the  three  things  which  had  been  given  him  in  pledge  hy  all 
the  leodteipe,  neither  his  plea,  his  euccessiou.  nor  his  ownership.  This 
ii  the  witness  of  the  purchase;  Eadgfir  the  king.  Dunstan  the  areh- 
hisbop,  Oswald  the  arebhiahop,  bishop  J^Eelwold,  bishop  ,£tSelgar, 
luabop  j£scwig,  bishop  £lfst£n,  the  other  bishop  i£lfst£n.  bishop  Si- 
deman,  ^^If'Srytt  the  king's  mother,  Oagar  the  abbot,  £lfliere  the  eal- 
donnan,  Wulfstan  of  Dclham,  £lfric  of  Epsoin,  and  the  leading  people 
[diig&S  fblees]  of  West  Kent,  where  the  lond  and  lathe  lie,"  Here  I 
tike  it  the  l«ningmen  or  lermenles  regii  and  the  lenlseipe  (leudes)  are 
identicalandopposedtotheFo/c  who  under  "  God's  adversary  "  E4dwine 
made  the  bishop  disgorge  his  plunder.     We  see  who  they  were;  Dun- 
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UvvM  averred.  In  a  very  important  record  of  the 
tinu)  of  iE*clra»d  (990-995)  these  words  occur* : — 
••'J'his  writing  showeth  how  Wynflaed  led  her 
wItncHM  at  Wulfamere  before  King  iE^elrsed ;  now 
that  was  Sigeric  the  archbishop,  and  Ordbyrht  the 
biwhop,  aiul  i'Klfnc  the  ealdorman,  andiElf^ry^  the 
kiug*H  ntother:  and  they  all  bore  witness  that  Si- 
lvio gave  Wynflivd  the  land  at  Hacceburnan,  and 
at  Hnuhm-felda  in  exchange  for  the  land  at  Dec- 
cot*  Then  at  once  the  king  sent  by  the  archbishop 
uiul  them  that  bore  witness  with  him,  to  L«6fwine, 
and  informtnl  him  of  this.  But  he  would  consent 
to  nothing,  but  that  the  matter  should  be  brought 
bctvu\^  tixe  5fihirtnuoot*     And  this  was  done.     Then 

a^i^  )MKt  \«rKHk!»  W^^^  «r«I^vtiuui  XtnKmf  aad  sererml  o£  the  kii^s 
>kilMft.  TW  ^  1^  vvii^  u»t»iftce  1  bAv%r  W^riL  abiie  n>  Jiatiww  of  mnj- 
t^A^  )i^^«v^^tt^  lv«  «  ^^ttTta  ''rfyw  sfwrt  frvia  the  ;<«■(  Witcna  geowC 
tV.^^  *«\\  ^K*  >*ouV«.  >*.'^<wu  vtb^cr^  *!hf«  ^*f  kin^  appemn  a>  hsre  hern 
«{^*^M  IM  uft  ibhc  !u^  uftflsfiufecev  t^«  sMtie  cc  cbe  p«iirtae»  i  bat  in.  iH  a€  then 

•t|;:«VNHuvttiN  TMK/UiU  ^t*^v  ^v(t  :tidBJA.'  ^«  vvnsKntL  beourf  cae  kmer  i*  ar- 
Vi(»«Mvt>  AMU  vV>«.'^  >«tv4>,'  \»fvoiir)»\  d^^^ttxritc  jutuQ^  3i3»  II''  "TffT**  etRiiicd> 
'iK»^  r«vH*vtK  :iita  ><a«iL*,«VN  *>uc  ;^*%  w^n^  3tfC  sstcs.  sor  ad  tsmsj  seccke 
vK  K.'^i^iu.'v^a  v^  t  u^ft.«uvttc  ^'  iter  .vur^s  -^t/uiii.  ItiTt;  vnims.  5ui:!L  ar- 
V:iv%t«v\«%x  ♦v^v  vs<>  titteiv  >»  ilv  ,Hti£urnuuu  ^ilu  iivii  tilt:  ijnc  ^mmicii 

X     U^>iKw    ^^a*^    te«^  .Vw»«.^\M.u\tV     :hf    k«*sir»i    mass  HIS 
^^Kwk  ,MiV»     <«M«^     lK'U)C*U     tlk>.  .V\kiU    K    MMK    «CCtt   JMtlUlUn'. 

**MriMV«*      llvl^     Ml    '^k*K>tS\iL%  >       lX«i«.      ^Htt    JiM4    tlkhk    %«r^    HHL 
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the  kiog  sent  by  .^Elfhere  the  abbot,  Lis  insigd  to  the 
gemot  at  Cwichelmeshliew,  and  greeted  all  theWi- 
tan  who  were  there  asserabled,— that  is,  .^ElSelsige 
the  bishop,  and  -lEscwig  the  bishop,  and  JEUnc  the 
abbot,  aod  all  the  shire,  and  bade  them  arbitrate 
between  Leofwine  and  Wynflid,  as  to  them  should 
seem  most  just'." 

There  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  fact ;  but  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  proof  that  the  cause  could 
not  have  been  settled  without  this  formality  :  both 
parties  to  it  were  of  the  highest  rank  ;  but  if  the 
king's  arbitration  were  refused,  the  title  to  the  land 
at  Bradfield  could  legally  be  tried  only  in  the  county 
of  Berkshire  in  which  it  lay.  Something  similar 
may  have  been  intended  by  the  notice  which  occurs 
in  the  record  of  another  shiregemiSt  (held  about 
1038  at  .^gelno^es  stan  in  Herefordshire)  where  it 
is  said  that  Tofig  Priida  came  thither  on  the  king's 
errand  *. 

PARDON. — When  judgement  was  pronounced, 
it  appears  that  in  certain  cases,  at  least,  the  king 
possessed  the  power  to  stay  execution  and  pardon 
the  offender, — an  exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative 
which  one  feels  pleasure  in  thus  referring  to  so 


'  Tbe  Isada  are  Bradfield,  Hagbomt  and  Dntcliet,  iu  Betks  and 
Backs.  Wulfamere  I  am  iiDsblc  to  identify.  At  all  events,  hail  tlie 
inUter  been  cognkeble  in  a  BUpvrior  court  of  tLe  king's,  Le<5fn'iDe 
could  not  have  carried  his  point  of  having  it  brought  to  trial  before 
the  ahiremoot  in  Berkshire,  which  he  clearly  did  tvgeinat  the  kiug's 

•  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  641. 
VOL.   II.  B 
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ancient  a  period.     The  necessary  evidence  is  sup- 
plied in  many  passages  of  the  Laws^ 

ESCHEAT  AND  FORFEITURE.  —  As  the 
royal  power  became  consolidated^  and  the  great 
struggle  between  centralization  and  local  independ- 
ence assumed  the  new  form  of  offences  against  the 
state,  the  nature  of  punishments  became  somewhat 
changed.  The  old  pecuniary  fines  were  found  in- 
sufficient to  repress  disorder,  and  forfeiture  to  the 
king  was  resorted  to,  as  a  measure  of  increased 
severity.  The  laws  proclaim  this  in  the  case  of 
various  breaches  of  the  public  peace :  in  treason 
iElfred's  witan  decreed  not  only  the  punishment  of 
death,  but  also  confiscation  of  all  the  possessions  2.- 
in  addition  to  the  capital  penalty  which  was  in- 
curred by  fighting  in  the  king's  house,  forfeiture 
of  all  the  chattels  was  decreed  by  Ini  ^.  If  a  lord 
maintained  and  abetted  a  notorious  thief,  he  was  to 
forfeit  all  he  had  ^.  And  if  he  neglected  the  fines 
provided,  and  would  break  the  public  peace  either 
by  thieving  or  supporting  thieves,  it  was  provided 
that  the  public  authorities  should  ride  to  him,  that 
is  make  war  upon  him,  and  despoil  him  of  all  he 


^  '*  If  a  man  fight  or  draw  weapon  in  the  king's  hall  and  be  taken  in 
the  act,  he  shall  he  at  the  king's  mercy,  to  slay  or  pardon  him."  M]f. 
§  7.  Ini,  §  6.  Thorpe,  i.  66,  106.  "  The  ealdorman  who  connives  at 
theft  shall  forfeit  his  office,  unless  the  king  pardon  him.  Ini,  §  36. 
Thorpe,  i.  124.  See  also  iEISelst.  v.  1.  §  4, 5.  Eidm.  §  6.  Eddg.  ii.  §  7. 
M6e]T.  iii.  §  16;  vii.  §  9.  Thorpe,  i.  230,  250,  268,  298,  330. 

«  JElf.  §  4.  Thorpe,  i.  62.  •  Ini,  §  6.  Thorpe,  i.  106. 

*  iE«elst.  i.  §  3.    Thorpe,  i.  200. 
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had,  whereof  lialf  was  to  go  to  the  king,  half  to  the 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  expedition'.  But  the 
charters  supply  numerous  instances  of  forfeiture  in 
consequence  of  crime,  where  the  biSclands  as  well  as 
the  chattels  are  seized  into  the  king's  hand  ;  though 
in  the  case  of  folcland  it  is  possible  that  the  king 
could  not  claim  the  forfeiture  without  a  positive 
grant  of  the  witan.  About  900,  Helmstan  having 
been  guilty  of  theft,  Eanwulf,  the  king's  ger^fa  at 
Tisbury  seized  all  his  chattels  to  the  king's  hand' : 
he  held  only  linland.  and  that  could  not  be  for- 
feited by  him ;  but  the  words  made  use  of  show, 
that  had  it  been  his  own  bocland,  it  would  not  have 
escaped.  We  have  an  instance  of  a  thane  forfeit- 
ing lands  to  the  king  for  adultery^,  although  he 
only  held  them  on  lease  from  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester -,  and  in  like  manner,  a  lady  was  deprived  of 
her  estate  for  incontinence''.  In  9GG  the  bishop  of 
Rochester  having  obtained  judgement  and  damages 
against  a  lady,  for  forcible  entry  upon  his  lands 
(reaflac),  the  sheriff  of  Kent  seized  her  manors  of 

■  jG1!eUt.  i.  i  20.  Thorpe,  i.  310;  ik  lUo  ^  2().  Thorpe,  i.  2)4. 
£Ma.  Hi.  ^  3.  Thorpe,  1.  21S;  iv.  4  1 ;  v.  ^  1,  5.  E&<Iro.  u.  ^  1.  6. 
E^.  Hund.  ^  2,  3.  E&dg.  i.  §  4.  £6elr.  v.  f  28,  29  ;  vi.  ^  3A,  37  : 
rii.  i9;n.M2.  Cnut. ii.  ^3.  58, 67.  78.  84.  Thorpe,  i. 220, 228. 
230.  248,  250,  259,  264,  310,  312.  324,  330,  350,  382.  408,  410,  420, 
422. 

■  Cod.  Dipl.  No,  328.  "  El&nwulf  the  reeve took  oil  he  onnetl  at 

Tubarjr. .  . .  and  the  ch&tteU  were  adjudged  to  the  king,  because  he 
n-u  the  king's  man ;  ntid  Ordl&f  took  to  hii  own  land,  because  it  waa 
hii  ben  that  he  lat  upon  ;  that  he  could  not  forfeit. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No*.  601,  1090. 

'  Cod,  Di{d.  N'o.  12!f5.  "  Quae  portio  tt^rtao  cuiuadam  foeminae  for* 
nicaria  praevaricationc  luihimet  vul^ri  aubacta  est  traditione."  MSel- 
rcd.  1U02. 
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Fawkham  and  Bromley ;  all  her  possessions  being 
forfeited  to  the  king ' :  lastly  in  various  instances 
of  theft,  treason,  and  maintenance  of  ill-doers,  we 
learn  that  their  lands  were  forfeited  to  the  king'. 


'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1258.  "  Di  stod  Steit  nydcwan  fir  on  *ei  cynjccs 
hanik  :  'Sa  woldc  Wulfstan  se  getHe,  uiiaui  ISa  hie  t6  Sica  cyngu  bmida, 
Br6mleah  1  Fealcnah&m." 

•  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  67S.  1113.  "Quo  mortiio  praedictt  mulier  .Elf- 
gyfu  Klio  mpuletB  est  marito,  Wulfgat  vocebulo ;  qui  unbo  crimine 
pCBaimo  iuate  ab  omni  mc^uMiti  9udI  ]>opiilo,  causa  suae  machlDstioDiit 
propriae,  dequa  moda  nan  eat  dicvndum  perBin^iln,  propter  quam  veto 
nuichiiiatioDCin  quae  minate  ailquieaerunt  iuste  perdideruut."  Cod. 
DipL  No.  1305.  The  exile  of  Wulfgeat  is  mentioned  by  the  Chniniclt: 
aa<l  FlorcQce,  ui.  KHNi.  A^in,  "  Nnta  qiiidam  minister  Wulfgat  viil- 
gari  relitu  nomine  preefatam  tcrmm  ahquando  posaederat,  led  quia 
inimici*  rcgia  se  in  ioaidiig  soeium  applieavit,  et  in  faduore  intlciendo 
etiam  le^  aatisfartio  defccit.  idco  haeredltatia  guberam  peaitus  aniisit, 
et  ex  ea  pracdietua  episoopus  pnieBeriptam  villntam.  me  coneeilunte, 
HUBcepit."  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  KJIO.  "  Has  terranim  portionea  ..Elfric  eog- 
nomeutu  Puer  a  quadam  vidua  Eadfleii  apjicllata  TJolentcr  absCraxit,  ac 
deinde  cum  in  ducatii  buo  contra  me  et  routra  omnem  gentem  meam  reui 
existeret,  et  liae  quaa  praenoiuinavi  portiones  et  univenae  quaa  poucdrrat 
terrarum  poaKsaioncs  meae  lubactae  aunt  ditbni,  qiiando  ad  lyuodale 
coDciliabulum  ad  Cymeceastre  univcrai  optimaEpB  mei  limul  in  unimi 
convenerunt,  et  eundem  ^Ifricum  maieatatia  reum  de  hac  proemia  [pro- 
vinda '!}  profugum  expuierunt,  et  univeraa  ab  illo  poaaeasa  mihi  iure 
poaaidenda  omnea  unonlmo  eooaensu  decreverutit."  Cod.  Dipl.  No. 
1312.  "Emit  quoquc  praedictus  vir  iE^elmanis  a  me  cum  trigiiita 
librili  duode<^m  manaionea  de  villulia  quaa  matrona  quaedam  uomine 
Le6Bted  suit  perdidit  ineptiia  et  amiait."  Cod.  Dip).  No.  714.  "  Hoc 
de&ique  nw  cuiuadam  poaaeworis  Leofricua  onomate  quondam  et  etiam 
noitrii  dicbiia  pateniac  liaere<litotiH  iure  fuerat,  aed  ipse  impie  vivendo, 
hoc  eat  reliellando  meia  mihtibua  in  mea  expeditiune,  ac  rajnntH  ioauetit 
ctadulteriiamultiaque  aiiia  neforiia  acelenbua  semetipaum  condempnavit 
aimul  et  poaaesgioncs."  Cod.  Dipl.  No,  1307.  "  Erat  Hutem  eadem  villa 
cuidam  matronae,  nomine  ££eU1ude,  derelicia  a  viro  suo,  obeunte  illo, 
quae  etiam  habcbat  gbrmanum  quendain,  vneafaulo  Leofainum,  quern  de 
■atrapia  nomine  tuli,  ad  celiioris  apicem  dignitatla  dignum  duxi  prouio- 
vere,  ducem  constitucndo  scilicet  eua.  unde  humiliari  magis  debuerat, 
■icut  didtur,  '  Principem  te  conatitueruut,  noli  extoUi,'  et  eoeterw.  Sed 
ipse  hoc  oblitua,  cernena  se  in  culmine  maioria  ttattu  subrogatu  iamu- 
Itui  aibi  peitilentea  spiritus  promiait,   superbiae  scilicet  ct   audaciae, 


^ 
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Id  a  case  of  intestacy,  where  tbere  were  no  legal 
heirs,  the  king  was  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  lands 
of  Burghard,  probably  because  he  had  been  a  royal 
gere'fa'.  And  in  the  ninth  century,  Wulfhere,  an 
ealdorman,  having  deserted  bis  duchy,  bis  country 
and  his  lord,  without  license,  his  lands  were  ad- 
judged as  forfeit  to  the  king-.  It  would  seem  how- 
ever that  the  mere  neglect  to  cultivate  or  inha- 
bit the  land  involved  its  confiscaUon  to  the  king's 
band^,  which  may  have  been  confined  to  folcland. 

FINES. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  any 

quibiu  oichilominm  ipw  it  dcdjdit  id  UatutOi  ut  floccipenderet  quin 
offeiuiooe  muttimodi  me  multoties  gravitcr  offenderet ;  luun  ]>rai?fectum 
mcum  .£fi(rum,  quern  primatcm  inter  primates  meuB  tasuri,  nou  cunc- 
tatiu  in  propria  domo  eiua  to  inscio  perimere.  quod  uefnritim  et  |>i:re- 
grinum  opus  e«t  >piid  climiiaaoa  et  gentiles.  Pcrttcto  ilaque  seclere 
ab  eo,  inii  rannlium  cum  rapientibus  reg;iu  mei  ])etenti,  ut  quid  fieri 
pUrciuiaet  de  iUo  decemereot ;  placuitqae  in  curomune  nobii  eum  v«u- 
Ure  et  extorrcm  a  nobis  fieri  cum  compliribus  aiiia  :  statuimus  etiam 
inFiolatum  foedus  inter  nos,  quoil  qui  praeaumitsisset  iufringere.  ex- 
baercditari  Be  sciret  omnibiu  habitis,  hoc  est,  ut  nemo  nostrum  tliquid 
bumanitatis  vel  eommodilatis  ei  summiniatraret.  Usnc  optionii  elec- 
tionem  postbabitam  niehili  babuit  soror  eius  fSeltliEd  omnia  quae 
poaibilitatia  eius  eiant,  et  utilitatis  EnLtPis  omnibus  exercitiia  (tudmt 
(xplere,  et  hae  de  causa  aliarumque  quamplurimanini  cxbaeredem  se 
fecit  omnibus."   Cod.  Dipl.  Xo.  719. 

The  murder  of  £iie  is  mentioned  in  the  Chrooiclc,  an.  10(^J,  where 
he  i>  called  heabgerefa. 

'  CwL  Dipl.  No.  1035.  But  not  if  he  had  legal  heirs.  Sec  Cnut, 
ii.  f  71-  Thorpe,  i.  412,  In  this  case  the  king  eoiild  ebiim  only  thtt 
Hcriot,  a  custom  retuned  even  by  the  Normans.  "  Item  si  liber  homo 
intenatua  deceaserit,  et  subito,  dominus  suus  nihil  se  intromittct  de 
bonit  aois,  nisi  tantum  de  hoc  quod  ad  ipaum  pertinuerit,  scilioct  quod 
hab«at  luum  Bericttuni."   Fleta,  ii.  cap.  57.  ^  10. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1078. 

*  Hilt.  Eliens.  i.  1.  "  Sieque  poatea  per  deititutionem,  rcgiae  norti, 
nre  fisco.  iilem  locus  additus  est."     See  also  Tol.  i.  p.  302,  note  '2- 
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great  deUil  respecting  the  fines  whidi  were  im- 
posed for  Tanons  offimceB  asainst  the  state,  and 
which  were  kvied  by  the  pnUic  ofioers  to  the  king's 

use.  The  laws  abound  with  fromplfsB :  it  may  in 
general  be  condoded  that  the  proceeds  were  nearly 
ahsoihcd  by  the  cost  of  collection,  and  that  little 
nemained  to  the  king  when  the  portions  of  the 
ealdonnan  and  cet^  had  been  dedocted-  Bot 
stiQ  these  fines  reqmre  a  partimhr  nolioe,  becanse 
they  are  especially  enameiated  by  Ckrat  among 
the  rights  oi  hts  crown.  He  saTS : — "These  are 
the  fishls  which  the  kins  auofs  oier  aD  men  in 


Wessrx :  that  i$,  Mondbryce,  and  Hamsdcne,  Fore- 
steal,  Flymcna  lhnnn¥.  and  Fyrdwite,  vnless  he 
will  more  amply  hoooor  any  one,  and  conrrde  to 
him  thb  wcsship^**  In  Mercia.  he  dedares  him- 
selt  endtfed  to  the  sune  rkhts\  and  also  by  the 
Duitsh  law.  that  k$  in  NortkomlKffand  and  Enst- 
angtia. — ^with  the  adkfitioiQ  of  Fihmte*  and  the 
tioe  K>r  kafboazicu:  perse£st>  oat  ot  the  FrtS  or  pab- 
fic  peace^.  Tfnese  eTioes&dy  brioo^  to  him  in  his 
character  c«*  ccNB:serr:Lter  oc  tlbic  peace  r  Mxmdbryce 
is  brettrfi  cc  his^  ow^i  pcT:<ectiic^ :  UioKixn  k  an 
jiijnTicec  iss^'^v  -ifcc  i  jririte  viweiko^ :  Fore- 
^tsal  hsK.  zhic  asiinceOiXzof  oc  crrmAjaal^  2nd  inter- 
cerence  to  pnnnent  thie  ccixrse  cr  jostiiK :  Fbrmena 
?.  diie  cixnffTctiii:^  2£i%i  suppcctia^  of  oatiaws 
zscive^:  FyrdwTce.  th^;  pmniLty  sbc  OKlectin^ 
Dmrf.  or  tier  iesertmjr.  titf  irrtrv^i  ievx 


t  *  * 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  ROYALTY. 


duly  proclaimed  :  Fihtwite  is  the  penally  for  ma- 
king private  war.  These  regalia  he  could  grant  to 
a  subject  if  such  were  his  pleasure.  But  they  are 
far  from  exhausting  the  catalogue  of  his  rights :  he 
possessed  many  others,  which  were  either  honour- 
able or  profitable,  and  were  by  him  alienated  in 
favoar  of  his  lay  or  clerical  favourites. 


TREASURE  TROVE.— The  first  of  these  is 
Treasure-trove,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  value ;  it  is  designated 
in  Anglosaxon  charters  by  the  words  "  ealle  hordas 
biifan  eor^an  and  binnan  eor^an,"  and  frequently 
occurs  in  the  grants  to  monastic  bouses.  In  very 
early  and  heathen  periods  various  causes  combined 
to  render  the  burial  of  treasure  common.  It  was 
a  point  of  honour  to  carry  as  much  wealth  with  one 
from  this  world  to  the  next  as  possible  ;  and  it  was 
a  recognized  duty  of  the  comites  and  household  of 
a  chief  to  sacrifice  at  his  funeral,  whatever  valua- 
ble chattels  they  might  have  gained  in  his  service. 
We  may  infer  from  Beowulf  that  a  portion  at  least 
of  the  treasure  he  gained  by  his  fatal  combat  with 
the  firedrake  was  to  accompany  him  in  the  tomb. 
Some  of  it  was  to  be  burnt  with  his  body,  but  some, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  pagan  North,  to  be 
buried  in  the  mound  raised  over  his  ashes''. 


Hi  on  beorg  dydon 
be^  -J  beorht  siglii, 
forieton  eorla  ^tredn 


They  put  into  the  mound 
rings  and  bright  gema, 
tliey  let  earth  hold 


'  Bcow.  1. 601  fi  Kpy. ;  compftrf  I.  aJK)  ii 
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eort$an  hcaldan,  the  gains  of  noble  men, 

g^old  on  gredte,  gold  in  the  dust, 

t^»r  hit  niigen  lifad  where  it  doth  yet  remain 

eldum  swd  unn^^t  useless  to  men 

swa  hit  »ror  wses.  even  as  before  it  was*. 

When  we  consider  the  truly  extraordinary  number 
of  mounds  or  heathen  burial-places  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  boundaries  of  Saxon  charters,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  large  quantities  of  the  precious 
metals  were  thus  committed  to  the  earth.  To  this 
superstitious  cause  others  of  a  more  practical  na- 
ture were  added.  In  all  countries  where  from  want 
of  commerce  and  convenient  internal  communica- 
tion, or  from  general  insecurity,  there  is  no  pro- 
fitable investment  for  capital,  hoarding  is  largely 
resorted  to  bv  those  who  may  chance  to  become 
possessed  of  articles  of  value :  we  need  go  no  fur- 
ther than  Ireland  or  France  for  an  example,  where 
one  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the  prevalent 
barb;iri$m.  is  the  concealment  of  specie  and  plate, 
often  underground*.  And  in  cases  of  sudden  in- 
vasion,  est>ecially  by  enemies  who  had  not  the 
habit  of  sparing  religious  houses,  the  earth  may 
have  been  re><>rted  to  as  the  saJest  depository  of 

See  the  jKXVUut  vH  the  buruu  ot  liatfsldr  lliLdht^Tm  is  the  Fomald. 
>N&^^.  :.  ^>^^.  "  Ok  iL>r  eon  hAXdrtuLa  rarn  A^^cr  lokixm.  >«  bi5r  Hwwgr 
K.'{iu:ij:r  til  jr^'tJ*  ^^  fCvruie'JLtu  oIl  ;il!;i  Rj^.'^  o4.  ti?  tutu  scaddir, 
a:  *<lj:«cjl  :  btiiv^.utt  $Cv.>r>x'3x  hrtUjT-'jn  ok  icc^cun  to^kuuii.  td  sniiir  Ebi- 

J^:i.*'     Bs^'xdilur  oaa;i)i:u  :he  ;eweU  which  her  etcher  Btt5Ii  hai 
'3«:r.  r.*  'je  burnt  '•ich  berselt  *ad  Si^JLr>r.     Si^^nL  ev>L  ixL  63. 
'  I'i  Ir^uiaii  th:>  "j*  -so  cotcaicu  j*  to  iav«  vniu.s«u  the 

*  luc  »::  iiixy  nil  %  vr.-cvsftioual  o*as>Js  of  rrvtt^wnf-^e^kerk.  whoae 
^:n  »i:n:r    jiirsti:*'    «*    .'i    ui.^iiirabi*:    Jurruoa^  with  ta< 

•.♦.■■I*  '<.  -'t^iii*.    ji?*  •!-* 
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treasare  which  it  was  impossible  to  transport*. 
Malmsbury  attributes  to  the  fears  of  the  Britons 
the  accumutations  which  he  says  were  frequently 
discovered  in  his  own  day',  aod  there  can  he  little 
doubt  that  this  even  among  the  Saxons  tended  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  withdrawn 
from  general  use.  It  may  have  been  partly  the  con- 
viction of  the  mischief  resulting  to  society  from 
this  habit, — by  which  gold  was  made  "  elduui  swa 
unnyt  swa  hit  feror  wtes," — that  caused  the  very 
frequent  and  strong  expression  of  blame  which  we 
find  in  Anglosaxon  works  applied  to  tliose  who 
bury  treasure,  and  apparently  also  to  treasure- 
hunters.  It  may  be  that  it  was  thought  impious 
to  violate  even  the  heathen  sanctuary  of  the  dead  ; 
at  all  events,  the  popular  behef  was  encouraged 
that  buried  treasure  was  guarded  by  spells,  watched 
by  dragons^,  and  loaded  with  a  curse  wliich  would 
cleave  for  ever  to  the  discoverer :  hidden  gold  is  in 

'  To  this  r&use  may  be  attributed  the  hoards  discovered  witltin  n  few 
vcan  at  Cucrdale,  Hexham,  and  other  places  on  the  bordem ;  and  some 
perhftpi  of  the  nuneroun/niJf  at  Wish;!  and  in  Gothlaiid. 

'  "  Putim  sepultis  thesaum.  qucinim  pleriquc  iu  hae  aetate  ikfoiU- 
untur,  Romam  ad  peteuilas  auppetiaii  ire  intendunt."  Gcitf.  Reg-  i,  ^  3. 
It  ii  well  worth  the  consideration  of  oiir  ajitiquariaua  who  have  dnvoted 
paiQi  and  money  to  tbe  opening;  of  barrowe,  how  tnr  the  Dotorioui 
■earchea  whirh  have  been  maile  ftir  treuure  iu  these  repositoriea,  by 
■ucccsDive  generations  of  Saxona,  Danes  und  Normans,  may  have  mter- 
(ereil  with  the  original  dispotition  of  aepulehral  mounds,  cairna  and 
otiuilechs.  The  legend  of  Gii-Glac  supplies  a  Saxon  instance  of  the 
higheft  antiquity.  "  Wrs  tit  on  fi&m  eahuide  snm  hlaw  niycel  ofer 
o(ff1!ui  geworht,  'Bone  ylcan  men  iiigeam  for  feos  wilnunga  )^diilfon 
and  far^eon  :  ti  was  tlier  on  6Sre  aidan  'Gics  hlawes  gedoifen  swylic 
Biycel  wieterseSB  wiere."   Cap.  4.    Godw.  Ed.  p.  2fi. 

■  Beuw.  1.  <1|00.  In  the  North  it  is  ditfieidt  to  tiud  a  lioanl  without 
a  dragon,  or  a  drn^on  Million!  n  lioiird. 
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fact  always  represented  as  heathen  gold,  whidi,  we 
may  readily  suppose,  could  only  be  purified  firom 
its  mischievous  qualities  by  passing  through  the 
hands  of  the  universal  purifiers  in  sach  cases,  the 
clei^.  Strictly  however  the  king  was  the  proper 
owner  of  all  treasure-trove,  and  where  the  km!  of 
a  manor  obtained  the  right  to  appropriate  it  to  him- 
self, it  could  only  be  by  grant  finom  the  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  state  ^  Probably  the  sovaeigns 
were  not  quite  so  superstitious  as  the  balk  of  their 
subjects,  and  certainly  they  woe  modi  belter  aUe 
to  defend  their  own  rights  than  the  mmjiic  land- 
owners in  the  rural  districts.  Still  in  a  Teir  great 
number  of  cases  they  granted  away  their  pnril^e ; 
prubahly  finding  it  easier  and  more  pratitaUe  to 
ciTie  it  up  to  those  who  would  hare  used  it,  with- 
out a  irant.  than  to  underEro  the  trouble  of  detect- 
inc  and  punishing  them  for  taking  it  ni^ieniiitted 
iuto  tbeir  own  harrds.. 


PASn  S  or  OONATVTTM,  Cimimpa 

m  •  — 

Oj>:f  oc  :>«^  r^^vil  ir-;:t>«  waj  ir  i&&ke^  n  ]xrsioii  or 
xii^rc^jj;  dsCTjccs^  Ticws^iwi  lii?  T«a«^ 
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the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  iVeeoien  or  tree 
communities,  and  heard  complaints  against  the 
officers  of  the  executive,  if  such  had  arisen  during 
the  exercise  of  their  functions.  This,  which  on 
its  first  occurrence  immediately  at^er  his  election 
was  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  the  Einrxtt 
ins  land,  or  Landbereisung ' ,  was  probably  connected 
with  the  principle  of  the  king's  being  the  proper 
guardian  of  the  boundaries  :  and  in  the  period  when 
the  people  bad  lost  the  power  of  electing  their  king 
at  a  general  meeting,  it  may  have  served  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  person  of  their  ruler.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  when  the  system  of  progresses  en- 
tirely ceased ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
subsisted  in  one  form  or  another  till  a  very  late 
period  in  England.  Under  the  Anglosaxon  law  it 
was  by  no  means  a  matter  of  anausement  or  caprice, 
but  of  positive  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  king  ;  and 
Royalty  m  eyre  was  a  necessary  condition  of  a  state 
of  society  which  would  have  rejected  as  a  ludicrous 
tyranny  the  pretension  of  any  one  city  to  be  the 
central  deposit  of  all  the  powers  and  machinery  of 
government.  The  kings  of  the  Merwingian  race 
in  France,  who  probably  retained  something  of  an 
old  priestly  character,  made  these  circuits  in  the 
celebrated  chariot  drawn  by  oxen,  which  later  and 
ill-informed  writers  have  imagined  was  a  sign  of 
their  degradation,  instead  of  their  dignity  *.  Of 
this  particular  part  of  the  ceremony  no  trace  re- 
c  Grioim,  Kcclitinlt.  p,  2;t7- 


■   For  B  full  Bcrount  of  this 
'  See  tjtiram,  Rcclitsnil,  ji. 
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nudns  in  Ensimd.  and  it  is  probdUe  that  as  occa- 
skm  sirred,  tht  kins:  either  rode  on  horseback, 
camininaTi£:ated.  or  was  towed  or  rowed  along  the 
narisahle  iiTefs  ^  On  these  occasicMis  particularly, 
he  had  a  right  to  daim  harbour  and  refection  for 
himsell  and  aceftainnumberof  his  suite  in  various 
[daces,  principallT  leikioos  houses.  These  claims, 
which  answer  in  many  respects  to  the  procuratio 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  were  gradually  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  royal  commissioners  or  Missi, 
and  in  many  cases  became  a  fixed  charge  upon  the 
lands,  whether  the  kinit  actuaDr  visited  them  or  not^ 


'  IkimfaRkAMWitlMLv^cmneaftifflibordwpaHpwitbwliidi 

Hhl  Ec«L  m.  1«.  TW»iak— mtA»afKidgir,wmtd 
Vr  six  kn^  imi  ike  IVe.  «»l  One  m  EK«  «ii  m  tmet  oecw  to  die 
rmicr:  Wtt  k»  «  w^ier  omnmii  to  kin  t»  adk  wkal  Eid^  ^O"^ 

Gns.  Rtf|r>  vu  ^  !4S^    TV 


potnunmm  «x\|uizvbaK«  Ticwiii  wzv 

Gest-   Re«.  u.  §   UV>.    FVr.  Wyj.  *a.  ?7,>      -  C 

Cnuto  Kcni  fixte*  |wncrsrtf-~  Ebsc.  Rjounc  Ecvi.   ^]«k.  m.  44lJ 

•  Cod.  Dipl.  N\x  11.1  -  N«cmA  ct  tnos  laounK  ai 
p«:sC!ODes«  id  esc  sifx  cvxirtiTUL  bVisfier  oxKv^knie  arzflbB  efC**  Pko- 
WblT  they  were  m  arreAr.  sad  Ob  exmcMd  chifm :  Vet  diey  eoaU  not 
bave  bemi  in  mrrvmr  uBunnss:  ilkey  were  psidUe  «a\  uMer  riii  wiifnrrii ; 
that  Bw  whether  the  kiau:  ratted  t^  nonuceni  or  owe.  I  tdLe  th»  to  be 
a  ^tindrng  tuL.  koova  undkfr  thie  ^atOBe  «.^*  Crsia^e^  feocm.  the  king's 
fMim :  it  w«s  pcviMAJblT  cxNuuvxed  xy  asonfr.  sod  afber  a  txme  r«ift> 
dercd  cextaoi  as  to  aznoasfi.  lai  >I4  Cenwruf  cev^as^  the  lfc«*HFy  of 
Worcester  from  s  ptLst%s  ot  twelx^f  2i<a  whx-ii  h*;  w»j  bound  to  iH-nA  ^t 
h£»  •iiAermc  inoiiaiten«nw  sad  the  «\eu{«coa  waE»  wurth  as  estate  of 
thirteen  hi  lief.   C.>?.  EHpi   N.v  ;>v^ 
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Very  raaay  of  the  charters  granted  to  monaste- 
ries record  the  exemption  from  them,  purchased 
at  a  heavy  price  by  prelates,  from  his  avarice  or 
piety'.  And  as  the  king  himself  gradually  ceased 
to  undertake  these  distant  and  fatiguing  expedi- 
tions.  and  entrusted  to  his  special  messengers  the 
task  of  seeing  and  hearing  for  him,  so  they  in  time 
established  a  claim  to  harbourage  and  reception  in 
the  same  places.  This  was  extended  to  all  public 
officers  going  on  the  king's  affairs,  called  Angel- 
cynnes  men,  Faesting  men,  Riede  fsesting,  and  the 
like ;  to  all  messengers  dispatched  on  the  public 
service  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  while  there 
were  several  kingdoms  ;  and  very  probably  to 
those  who  carried  communications  from  theealdor- 
men  to  the  king,  when  one  rule  comprehended  all 
the  several  districts.  And  not  only  for  those  who 
travelled  on  important  affairs  of  state,  and  who  were 
very  often  persons  of  high  birth  and  distinguished 
station,  but  even  Tor  certain  servants  of  the  royal 
household  were  these  claims  enforced.  The  hunts- 
men, stable-keepers  and  falconers  of  the  court  could 
demand  bed  and  board  in  the  monasteries,  where 
they  were  often  unwelcome  guests  enough :  and 
this  royal  right,  no  doubt  frequently  used  by  the 
ealdorman  or  sheriff  as  an  engine  of  oppression, 
was  also  bought  off  at  very  high  prices. 


PALFREYS.— Somewhat  allied  to  this  was  the 


'  See  Vol.  I.  p.  294,  sri/.     Examples 
othier  page  of  the  Codes  DijilonrniiciiB. 
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king's  right  to  claim  the  service  of  horses  or  pal- 
freys, for  the  carriage  of  eflfects  from  one  royal  vill 
to  another,  or  for  the  fartherance  of  his  messengers 
or  the  public  servants  ^  This,  which  in  Hungary 
still  subsists  under  the  name  of  Vorspann,  was  a 
heavy  burthen,  as  it  tended  to  withdraw  horses  from 
agricultural  labour,  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
most  wanted  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were, 
on  this  pretext,  only  too  often  taken  from  the  har- 
vesting of  the  bishop  or  abbot  and  his  tenants,  to 
secure  that  of  the  ealdorman.  This  therefore  is 
frequently  compounded  for,  at  a  dear  rate,  under 
the  expression  o(  freedom  a  parafirUUs  or  para- 


1  •h 


rnettnniei^ns  v^pcr  aqpHBiVHiBead  Bhd- 


pttstftB  a»fwie%lem  bob  «le  c«tutt  fvscB^  sifii  «le 

bv  EnkiviMid  of  Wesi«x  as  T»uatt»>  10  Wn 
anSiML  UL  tlk>  sttpnhlxto  flDNHaBfestifsm>  pftstttt  ■ano  aocts  icgi»  cc  octo 
tfC  ttaJEHBi  Cttnkulan  fMstvs^  «t  p«c«>  »9««i  Mcti—  arripi- 
K^CH^  «t  ^IttJiiJqtud  nf3L  Tvlkt  imfe  liaevre  nq»  ad  Carig  mel 
W-iI«;cua  ^Cucnr  aoi  WUxua  un  Siwae rwt^  coai  piHBffns  <K  e^uk>  ct  a 
advmBkf  iif  aijj;:»  nf^Hxuboe^  aJhufiixnntt.  tietMomic  lOBnciiza  babere  ad 
a^iaiB  r«^:a2KiD  viUjun  «{«tae  pcvxiaia  l^ussiic  a  ulkimxit  vm.**  Cod.  DtpL 
V^.  L  >>4.  T^  Vgrspaaii  ui  Uttnicanr.  wbaA  s  a  n0K  tt»  a  pcBHBt'a 
burses  >a  die  onMbactaNK  or  aa  ^icdier  dcvm  Sfce  cmmcr  aacbatiuea,  is 
^eiKraibr  a  <MtLv«iuifiaAr  ^  buntKif  a» wkH  a»  sbe  asvirilKr.  wba  liucsi 
«ibie«t  a»  pav  iir  sttcb  >;t&er  af^Mmmmfamwi:  aaa  ^  (NmldobanA 
ctif  ^lRaoanl  p«MCm^  esc«hiT<bim!nc-  ^tt  :K  a»  ^atumbefaaa  a 
•K  latbaram  wtiA.*b  w«  sav  »i«  i«i|ie  a^  aw 
e^rerv  jcaer  joacaat;  a/  5r««f  cvmmnnivacwow  imhst  Ch;  aamMeement  oi 
aiac  auac  Mczsucir  lod  enii^ftntisu  ^eacufmaa  C«iaiit  Sbspbea  Sae« 

'  Jn  'sac  jwnpiaint  ^M'  ^be  oi»^  ^n  aii:  jumvw  «ic  CMnamk.  cbe  <^k 
-Ks?ir  LucQaut;  -ietmiiM  :aac  '/m  'wiffv  one  xmmt  ai  ^appiv 
mti  Juno  iir  us^  ^vrvrv^      Schm.  BEex   ILtfvi.  Xu.  >14. 
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VIGIUA.  —  Another  right  which  the  king 
claimed  was  that  of  having  proper  watch  set  over 
him  when  he  came  into  a  district.  This,  called 
Vigiha  and  Custodia  in  the  Latin  authorities,  is 
the  Heafodweard,  or  Headivard  of  the  Saxons.  It 
extended  also  to  the  guard  kept  for  him  on  his 
bunting  excursions  >  ;  and  coupled  with  it  was  his 
claim  to  the  assistance  of  a  certain  number  of  men 
in  the  hunt  itself,  either  as  beaters  or  managers  of 
the  nets  in  which  deer  were  taken  *. 

Sjeweard  or  coast-guard  was  also  a  royal  right, 
performed  by  the  tenants  of  those  landowners  whose 
estates  lay  contiguous  to  the  sea.  The  miserable 
condition  to  which  England  was  frequently  reduced, 
by  the  systematic  incursions  of  Scandinavian  in- 
vaders, rendered  this  a  very  important  duty,  even 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  successive  kings  who  early 
comprehended  the  destinies  of  this  nation,  and 
entrusted  her  defence  to  maritime  armaments.  It 
seems  probable  that  various  ports  on  the  coast 
of  Kent  and  Norfolk  may  have  been  particularly 
charged  with  this  burthen,  and  that  the  butsecarlas 
or  shipmasters  were  held  bound  to  supply  craft  on 
emergencies,  or  even  for  a  regular  system  of  pa- 


'  "  Homines  de  his  teirifl  cuBtixliebRDt  TCgein  npud  CantuRrism  vel 
apud  Saudwic  per  tres  dies,  at  rex  illuc  rcnisiet."  Doniiud.  Kent. 
"  Quuiilo  rex  iacebat  in  hoc  civitate,  servabaot  eum  vigikntcs  duude- 
cim  homines  de  melioribiu  eivitatis.  Et  eum  ibi  venBtioneni  exercerct, 
dmiliter  cnatodiebutt  eum  eum  armis  roeliores  burgttnsea  cabnlos  hn- 
bentei."  Domcud.  Sliropsb.  "leti  debcnt  vigilare  iu  euria  domini, 
ciun  pneiens  fucrit."  Chartul.  Evesli.  f.  J4. 

'  "  Qui  noaitus  ad  stRbilitiouem  venationis  uon  ibnt  <|iiiDqiitip>ita 
•olidoi  regi  emendabat,"    Doinesd.  Berks. 
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trolling.  In  this  may  have  lain  the  foundation  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Cinq  Ports,  and 
similar  coast  towns,  even  before  the  Norman  con- 
quest. 

iEDIFICATIO.— It  was  further  a  royal  right  to 
claim  the  aid  even  of  the  freemen  towards  building 
and  fencing  the  residence  or  fortress  of  the  king  : 
a  certain  amount  of  personal  labour  was  thus  de- 
manded of  them,  in  analogy  with  the  trinoda  neces- 
sitas  from  which  no  estate  could  possibly  be  re- 
lieved. This  kind  of  corvee  was  no  doubt  performed 
by  tenants  whom  the  landowners  settled  on  their 
estates,  but  really  was  due  from  the  landowners 
themselves,  except  where  their  estates  of  bdcland 
had  been  expressly  freed  from  the  royal  burthens. 
Where  the  royal  vill  was  also  a  district  fortifica- 
tion, not  even  this  general  exception  relieved  the 
bdclands ;  fortifications  being  especially  reserved 
in  every  charter,  as  well  as  building  and  repair  of 
bridges. 

WRECK. — Doubts  have  been  started  upon  the 
subject  of  wreck,  which  do  not  appear  well  found- 
ed :  it  is  true  that  circumstances  of  suspicion  at- 
tach to  the  documents  upon  which  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  were  based  in  the  time  of  Selden  ;  but 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  further  evidence,  of  a 
nature  to  remove  all  difficulty.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  including  Wreck,  both  jetsam  and  flotsam, 
among  the  Regalia,  which  were  granted  not  only  to 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  but  even  to  private  land- 
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owners.  The  History  of  Ramsey '  states  that  Edd- 
■weard  the  Confessor,  whereby  he  might  show  a  pro- 
fitable love  to  the  place,  bestowed  upon  it  Ring- 
stede*  with  the  adjacent  liberty,  and  all  that  the 
sea  cast  up,  which  is  called  Wreck.  We  have  yet 
the  charter  by  which  this  grant  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made*,  and  it  is  very  explicit  upon  the 
subject.  After  conveying  lands  and  other  posses- 
etons  in  Huntingdonshire,  he  proceeds  to  give  seve- 
ral places,  tenements  or  rents,  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  Wash,  at  Wells,  and  Branchester,  etc. 
Id  the  last-named  place,  he  adds,  "cum  omni 
maris  proiectu,  quod  nos  anglic^  sliipwrec  appella- 
mus."  He  further  adds,  "  De  meo  iure  quod  raihi 
soli  competebat,  absque  uHius  rcclamatione  vel  con- 
tradictione  ista  addidi :  inprimia  Ringested,  cum 
omnibus  ad  se  pertinentihus,  et  cum  omni  maris 
eiectu,  quod  shipwrec  appellamus,"  etc.  Now,  al- 
though the  authenticity  of  this  charter,  in  its  pre- 
sent form  may  be  open  to  question,  this  fact  does 
not  of  itself  justify  us  in  at  once  concluding  against 
the  privilege  claimed  under  it.  On  the  other  hand 
the  recognized  right  of  the  king  throughout  the 
Norman  times,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  oppo- 
sition to  its  exercise,  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  its 
having  resided  in  the  crown  before  the  Conquest*. 

■  Hist.  RaniK.  106. 

*  There  are  two  places  of  this  name  on  the  powt  of  the  Wath  near 
Bunduun  Market  in  Norfolk.  The  one  intended  i*  raoit  protmbly 
Binpiteul  St.  Andrew's.  ■  Cod.  Dip].  No.  SOS. 

•  See  Bracton,  Si.  5.  §  7-  Wettm.  i.  cap.  4.  Stat.  Praerog.  Reg. 
tap.  11.  Also  17-  Edw.  II,  cap.  11.  Rot.  Chart.  20.  IIcu.  III.  m.  .1. 
aial  14.  Edw.  III.  m.  6.  Pat.  42.  Hcu.  III.  m.  1.  dorso.  See  also 
SirW.  Stamford,  Expos.  King's  Prenig.  fol.  <'>7>b. 
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Naofra^om  and  Alzarom  maris  are  distiDCtly  stated 
to  be  righU  of  the  croim,  in  the  laws  of  Henry  the 
First  ^  and  we  can  sire  examples  from  other  Saxon 
charters  whose  geooineness  is  beyond  dispute.  The 
Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  date  1029  records  a 
grant  made  by  Cnat  to  Christchorch,  Canterbury, 
of  the  haven  of  Sandwich.  The  passage  is  defective, 
but  enough  of  it  remains  to  prove  that  it  refers  to 
an  original  document,  of  which  very  eariy  copies  are 
still  in  our  possession'.     In  this  he  says : — 

''  Concedo  eidem  aecclesiae  ad  victum  monacho- 
rum  portum  de  Sanduuic  et  omnes  exitus  eiusdem 
aquae,  ab  utraque  parte  fluminis  cuiuscumque  terra 
sit,  a  Pipemaesse  usque  ad  Mearcesfleote,  ita  ut 
natante  nave  in  flumine,  cum  plenum  fuerit,  quam 
longius  de  navi  potest  securis  parvula  quam  Angli 
vocant  Tapereax  super  terram  proici,  ministri  aec- 
clesiae Christi  rectitudines  accipiant,  ....  Si  quid 
Autetn  in  magno  mari  extra  portum,  quantum  mare 
plus  BC  rctraxcrit,  et  adhuc  statura  unius  homi- 
\\\%  tcnentis  lignum  quod  Augli  nominant  spreoty 
ct  tcndeiitis  ante  so  quantum  potest,  monachorum 
CHt.  Quicquid  ctiam  ex  hac  parte  medietatis  maris 
Invcntum  ct  delatum  ad  Sanduuic  fuerit,  sive  sit 
veatimentum,  sive  rete,  arma,  ferxum,  aurum,  ar- 
gcntum,  medietas  monachorum  erit,  alia  pars  re- 
nuuiobit  invontoribus." 

ThcHO  words  are  quite  wide  enough  to  carry 
urrck^  although  this  be  not  distinctly  stated  by 
name.     Uut  bladweard  the  Confessor  furnishes  us 

*  l\Ht  ni)iU  N\)  7^C»  where  it  is  printed  both  in  Latin  and  Saxon. 
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with  Still  further  evidence.  In  a  writ  ; 
by  him  to  ^K'wold  bishop  of  Sherborne,  earl  Ha- 
rald,  and  ^Elfred,  sherifl'  of  Dorsetshire,  he  says' : 
"  Eadweard  the  king  greets  well  bishop  jElfwold, 
earl  Harald,  Alfred  the  sheriff  and  all  my  thanes 
in  Dorsetshire :  and  I  tell  you  that  Urk  my  hus- 
carl  is  to  have  his  strand,  over  against  his  own  land, 
freely  and  well  throughout,  up  from  sea,  and  out 
on  sea,  and  whatsoever  may  be  driven  to  his  strand, 
by  my  full  command." 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  principle 
seems  to  be,  that  that  which  has  no  ostensible 
owner  is  the  property  of  the  state,  or  of  the  king 
as  its  representative  ;  and  hence,  in  the  later  con- 
struction of  the  law  of  wreck,  it  was  necessary  that 
an  absolute  abandonment  should  have  taken  place, 
before  wreck  could  be  claimed.  If  there  were  life 
on  board,  even  a  dog,  cat,  or  lower  animal,  there 
could  legally  be  no  wreck,  and  this  provision  of  the 
law  has  very  often  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  savage  murders,  as  a  precaution  lest  any  living 
creature,  by  reaching  the  strand,  should  defeat  the 
avarice  of  its  barbarous  owners.  From  the  little 
evidence  we  can  now  recover,  of  the  Saxon  prac- 
tice, this  limitation  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted. 


MINT. — The  coinage  has  always  in  every  coun- 
try been  numbered  among  the  regalia,  and  this 
land  appears  to  make  no  exception.     Although  the 

'  Cuil.  DJ,.l.  No,  871. 
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Witena  gem6t,  in  conjunction  with  the  king,  exer- 
cise a  general  superintendence  over  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  public  affairs,  still  certain 
details  remain  which  belong  to  the  king  exclusively. 
The  number  of  moneyers  generally  in  the  various  lo- 
calities, the  necessity  of  having  one  standard  over  all 
the  realm,  the  penalties  for  unfaithful  discharge  of 
the  moneyer's  duty,  or  for  fraudulently  imitating  the 
money  of  the  state,  and  similar  enactments,  might 
be  determined  by  the  great  council  of  the  realm  ; 
but  the  coin  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of 
the  king,  he  received  a  description  of  seignorage 
upon  delivery  of  the  dies,  and  he  changed  the  coin 
when  it  seemed  to  require  renovation  or  improve- 
ment. Thus  we  learn  that  Eddgdr  called  in  the  old, 
and  issued  a  new  coinage,  in  the  year  975,  because 
it  had  become  so  clipped  as  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
standard  weight* :  and  in  the  Domesday  record,  the 
dues  payable  to  the  king  on  each  change  of  die  are 
noticed*.  It  seems  clear  that  this  royal  right  had 
been  assumed  by  private  individuals,  or  granted 
to  them,  like  other  royalties,  previous  to  the  time  of 
iE^elrsed :  that  prince  enacted  not  only  that  there 

»  Matt.  Westm.  an.  975. 

'  "  Ibi  erant  duo  monetarii ;  quisque  eorum  reddebat  regi  unam 
marcam  argcnti,  et  viginti  solidos,  quando  moneta  vertebatur."  Domesd. 
Dorset.  "  Scptem  monetarii  erant  ibi ;  unus  ex  bis  erat  monetariiu 
episcopi.  Quando  moneta  vertebatur,  dabat  quisque  eorum  octodecim 
solidos  pro  cuneis  recipiendis,  et  ex  eo  die  quo  redibant  usque  ad  unum 
mensem,  dabat  quisque  eorum  rcgi  viginti  solidos,  et  similiter  babebat 
cpiscopus  de  suo  monctario.  In  civitate  Wirecestre  habuit  rex  Ed- 
wardus  banc  consuctudinem.  Quando  moneta  vci-tebatur,  quisque 
monctarius  dabat  xx  solidos  ad  Londoniam,  pro  cuneis  monetae  ac- 
cipicudis."    Domesd.  W^orcester.     See  also  Domesd.  Hereford. 
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should  be  no  moneyers  beside  the  kings^  but  also  that 
their  number  should  be  altogether  diminished* ; 
by  which  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  bis  intention 
to  do  away  with  the  mints  which  the  bishops 
had  before  possessed  legally^  in  various  towns,  and 
which  from  the  passages  cited  out  of  Domesday 
book,  evidently  continued  to  subsist,  in  spite  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Council  of  Wantage.  But 
if  the  coins  themselves  are  to  be  trusted,  we  may 
conclude  that  on  some  occasions  this  right  had  been 
granted  by  the  crown  to  others  than  the  clergy. 
One  piece  still  bears  the  name  and  head  of  Cyne* 
^ry^,  probably  Offa's  queen* ;  and  another  with  the 
impress  of  Hereberht,  was  probably  coined  by  a 
Kentish  duke.  Both  these  cases,  which  are  in  them- 
selves doubtful,  are  a  hundred  years  earlier  than 
-i^^elraed's  law,  above  quoted. 

MINES. — Mines  and  minerals  are  also  among 
the  regalia  of  a  German  king,  and  were  so  in  Eng- 
land. The  cases  which  principally  come  under  our 
observation  in  the  charters  are  salt-works  and  lead- 
mines  ;  but  in  a  document  of  the  year  689,  which 
however  is  not  totally  free  from  suspicion,  Osuuini 
of  Kent  grants  to  Rochester  a  ploughland  at  Ly- 
minge  in  Kent,  in  which  he  says  there  is  a  mine 


*  .£t5elr.  iii.  §  8;  iv.  §  9.    Thorpe,  i.  296,  303. 

*  iE«el8t.  i.  §  14.    Thorpe,  i.  206. 

'  Or  perhaps  his  relative,  the  abbess  of  Bedford,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  during  coverture,  the  queen  could  have  coined,  and 
proof  is  wanting  that  she  was  ever  regent  of  his  kingdom. 
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of  iron '.  In  716,  ^^elbald  of  Mercia  granted 
certain  salt-works  near  the  river  Salwarpe  at  Loot- 
wic  in  Worcestershire,  in  exchange  however  for 
others  to  the  north  of  the  river'.  In  the  same 
year  he  granted  a  hid  of  land  in  Saltwych,  vtco 
emptorio  salis,  to  Evesham^.  Id  732,  ^^elberht  of 
Kent  gave  abbot  Dun  a  quarter  of  a  ploughland 
at  Lyminge,  where  there  were  salt-works,  that  is 
evaporating  pans'',  and  added  to  it  a  grant  of  a  hun- 
dred loads  of  wood  per  annum,  necessary  to  the 
operation.  In  738  Eadberht  of  Kent  includes  salt- 
works in  a  grant  to  Rochester'^,  and  similarly  in 
812,  814,  Coenuulf,  in  grants  to  Canterbury**.  In 
833  Ecgberht  gave  salt-works  in  Kent,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  loads  of  wood  from  the  weald  of 
Andred,  to  support  the  fires  ^.  Three  years  later 
Wiglafof  Mercia  confirmed  the  Uberties  of  Ilan- 
bury  in  Worcestershire,  with  all  its  possessions,  in- 
cluding salt-wells  and  lead-works*.    In  863,  jElSei- 


'  Coil.  Dipl.  No,  30,  So  likewise  I  imagine  the  isEngrfifM  (ebea- 
gruben)  of  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1118  to  be  iron-mines. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No,  ay.  "  AliquBm  agelli  partCTD  in  qi;B  sal  roDfii:i  gulct 

....  ad  eonatruendo*  trea  casiilos  et  sen  camiuos. .  . .  sei  alios ca- 

miuoa  id  duobus  casuUs,  in  quibua  aimilitei  lal  ctmficitur,  vicarios  acd- 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  G9. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  77.    "  Quarts  pars  aratri. . . .  bbI!  coquendo  accom- 

moda. .  . .  Et  imiipcr  oddidi  huic  ilonationi in  omni  tuino  centum 

plaurtra  onusta  Ac  li^ia  ad  coqueadum  lal." 

•  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  85.  «  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  WU.  201. 

'  Cod.  Wpl.  No.  234.  "Et  in  eodem  loco  sali  coqiicnda  iiiita  IJ- 
minae,  et  in  ailva  ubi  dicitiir  Andred,  centum  viginti  plauHlra  ad  co- 
qucndum  snl." 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  237.  "  Cum  piithcii  salis  et  fomacibus  plumbis." 
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berht  granted  salt-works  in  Kent  to  ^^elred,  with 
four  waggons  going  for  six  weeks  into  the  royal 
forest '.  In  938,  ^^elstan  gave  to  Taunton  three 
bids  of  land,  and  salt-pans'. 

The  king  in  all  these  cases  !iad  possessed  a  right 
to  levy  certain  dues  at  the  pans  or  the  pit's  mouth, 
upon  the  waggons  as  they  stood,  and  upon  the  load 
being  placed  in  them  :  tliese  dues  were  respectively 
called  the  wsensciUing  and  seanipending,  literally 
wuinshilling  and  loodpenny,  and  were  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  rent  which  might  be  reserved  by 
the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  ground,  whether  he  . 
were  the  king  or  a  private  person.  And  immunity 
from  these  dues  might  also  be  granted  by  the  crown, 
and  was  so  granted.  In  884,  jE^elred,  duke  of 
Mercia,  who  acted  as  a  viceroy  in  that  new  portion 
of  .(Elfred's  kingdom,  and  exercised  therein  all  the 
royal  rights  as  fully  as  any  king  did  in  his  own 
territories,  gave  .lE^elwulf  five  bids  at  Humble- 
ton,  and  licence  to  have  six  salt-pans,  free  from  all 
the  dues  of  king,  duke  or  public  officer,  but  still 
reserving  the  rights    of  the  landlord  ^.      But  the 


'  Cod-  Bipl.  No.  298.  "  UDHmquc  uOiM  coqiunanani,  hoc  ert  6b 
•e*ltenHteHU,  and  ^ei  cota  to,  in  ilia  looo  ubi  Dominatiu'  Uerewic,  et 
quatuor  carnE  traniiluctionem  in  ailbn  rrgis  sex  i^liiloniBdes  a  die  Pcn- 
tecosten  hubi  alteri  homines  »iibain  cedunt,  hoc  eat  in  regis  commu- 

'  Cotl.  Dipl.  Nos.  3/4.  1002.  "  Et  trea  [manaas]  ia  loco  qui  Cenm 
nimcupBtur  ad  coquendam  lalis  cojiinm."  In  1^54,  yE^elnulf  mention! 
tttUaaria  in  a  grant  to  the  mme  place.   Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1051. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  10(!6.  "  Ego  .SSelred,  dirinn  largieutc  gratia 
prindpalu  ct  (lominjo  gi-iitia  Mi-rciorum  aubfiiltiu,  donatione  trado 
-RtWlwulfo  terrain  quLnque  nianeutium  in  loco  qui  lUeitnr  Ily- 
nielliui saUsquc  euctionibus,  id  eat,  sex  vasculii  poHsint  pnicpa- 
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same  prince,  about  the  same  period,  when  confer^ 
ring  various  royalties  upon  the  cathedral  of  Wor- 
cester, retained  the  king's  dues  at  the  pans  in  Salt* 
wic  *. 

The  peculiar  qualities  of  salt,  which  make  it  a 
necessary  of  life  to  man,  have  always  given  a  special 
character  to  the  springs  and  soils  which  contaia 
it.  The  pagan  Germans  considered  the  salt-springs 
holy,  and  waged  wars  of  extermination  for  their 
possession* ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may 
generally  have  belonged  to  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  priesthood.  If  so,  we  can  readily  understand 
how,  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  they 
would  naturally  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  king : 
and  this  seems  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of 
this  royalty,  which  Eichhorn  himself  looks  upoa 
as  difficult  of  explanation  3.  Many  of  the  royal 
rights  were  unquestionably  inherited  from  the  pa« 
gan  priesthood. 

ran  salva  libertate,  sine  aliquo  tributo  dominatoris  gentis  praedictae, 
give  ducum,  iudicumve  et  praesidiim,  id  est  statione  sive  inonera* 
tione  plaustrorum,  nisi  solo  illi  qui  huic  praedictae  terrae  Hymeltime 

dominus  existat ut  haec  traditio,  sive  in  terra  praedicta,  sive  in 

vico  salis^  absque  omni  censu  atque  tributo  perpctualiter  libera  perma- 
ncat." 

^  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1075.  "  Butan  'Sect  se  worgnscilling  and  ae  seto- 
pcnding  gonge  t6  "Sss  cyninges  handa,  8w&  he  calning  dyde  set  Saltwic  i" 
except  that  the  wainshilhng  and  loadpenny  ("  statio  et  inoneratio 
plaustrorum")  shall  go  to  the  king's  hand,  as  they  always  did,  at 
Saltwic. 

'  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  57.  '*  Eadem  aestate  inter  Ilermunduros  Cattosque 
ccrtatum  magno  praelio,  dum  flumen  gignendo  sale  fccundum  et  con- 
terminum  vi  trahunt,  super  Ubidinem  cuncta  armis  agendi  religione 
insita,  eos  maximc  locos  propinquare  coelo,  preccsque  mortalium  a  deis 
nusqunm  propius  audiri." 

'  Dcut.  Staatsr.  ii.  42G.  §  207. 
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MARKET. — The  grant  of  a  market,  with  power 
to  levy  tolls  and  exercise  the  police  therein,  was 
also  a  royalty,  in  the  period  of  the  consolidated 
monarchy;   and  to  this  head  may   be  added  the 
right  to  keep  a  private  beam  or  steelyard,  trutina 
or  trdne^  yard-measure,  and  bushel.     Of  these  th^ 
charters  supply  examples.     The  last-named  rights 
were  purchased  in  857  by  bishop  Alhhun  of  Wor- 
cester, from  Burgred,  who,  as  king  of  Mercia,  dis- 
posed of  them  to  him,  with  a  small  plot  of  land  in 
London.     The  price  paid  was  sixty  shillings,  or  a 
pound,  to  Ce61mund,  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  like 
sum  to  the  king,  and  an  annual  rent  of  twelve  shil- 
lings to  the  latter  *.   Thirty-two  years  later,  iElfred 
and  JSt^eired  of  Mercia  gave  another  small  plot  in 
the  same  city  to  Werfri^,  also  bishop  of  Worcester. 
He  was  to  have  a  steelyard,  and  a  measure,  both 
for  buying  and  selling,  or  for  his  own  private  use. 
And  if  any  of  his  people  dealt  in  the  street  or  on 
the  bank  where  the  sales  took  place,  the  king  was 
to  have  his  toll :  but  if  the  bargain  was  struck  with- 
in the  bishop*8  curtisy  he  was  to  have  the  toll  *. 

In  904  Eadweard  gave  a  market  in  Taunton  to 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  with  the  tolls  therefrom 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  280.  "  Habeat  intus  liberaliter  modium  et  pondera 
et  mensura,  sicut  in  porto  mos  est  ad  fruendum." 

'  Cod.  Pipl.  No.  316.  "  Et  intro  urnam  ct  trutinam  ad  mcnsurandum 
in  emendo  give  vendendo  ad  usum^  sive  ad  necessitatem  propriam  et 

liberam  omnimodis  habeat Si  autem  foris  vel  in  strata  publica  seu 

in  ripa  emptorali  qnislibet  suorum  mercavcrit,  iuxta  quod  rectum  sit, 
thelonium  ad  manum  regis  subeat:  quod  si  intus  in  curte  praedicta 
qnislibet  emerit  vel  vendiderit,  thelonium  debitum  ad  manum  episeopi 
tupramemorati  reddatur." 
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arising,  by  the  name  of  *•  Waes  ttines  cyping'**:  and 
a  few  years  earlier  iESelred  of  M ercia  granted  half 
the  market-dues  and  fines  at  Worcester  to  the 
bishop  of  that  city*.  The  Frankish  emperors  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  the  same  right®.  The  strict 
law  of  the  Anglosaxons,  which  treated  all  strangers- 
with  harshness,  was  unfavourable  to  the  chapmen 
or  pedlars,  who  in  thinly-peopled  countries  are 
relied  upon  to  bring  markets  home  to  every  one's 
door :  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  where  internal 
communication  is  yet  imperfect,  stringent  measures 
are  necessary  to  guard  against  the  disposal  of  goods 
improperly  obtained.  The  details  of  these  measures, 
belong  to  another  part  of  this  work,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  call  attention  here  to  the  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  to  confine  all  bargaining 
as  much  as  possible  to  towns  and  walled  places*: 
the  small  tolls  payable  on  these  occasions  to  the 
proper  officers  were  a  reasonable  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  a  certificate  of  fair  dealing,  and  the  as- 
sured warranty  of  what  the  Saxon  law  calls  unlying 
witnesses.  The  king,  as  general  conservator  of 
the  peace,  had  this  royalty,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
granted  it  in  various  towns  to  those  who  would 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1084.  "  Praedictae  etiam  villae  mcrcimoniuniy 
quod  anglic^  tSscs  tunes  cyping  appellatur,  censusque  omnis  civilis 
sauctac  dei  aecclesiae  iu  Wintonia  civitatc,  sine  rcti*actionis  obstaculo 
cum  omnibus  comraodis  aeternaliter  desen'iat." 

*  Cod.  l>ipl.  No.  1075. 

»  See  Bohmer.  Regest.  Karol.  Nos.  439,  628,  700,  20G5,  2078. 

^  l':adw.  §  1.  ^^dst.  i.  §  10,  12,  13;  iii.  §  2;  v.  §  10.  Eadm.  i. 
^  5.  £adg.  Sup.  §  6.  .E"Selb.  i.  §  '^-  Cuut,  ii.  §  24.  Eadw.  Conf. 
^  ;y.     Wil.  Conq.  i.  545 ;  iii.  §  10,  11. 
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be  able  and  williog  to  perform  the  duties  which  it 
implied. 

TOLL, — Closely  connected  with-this  are  tolls, 
which,  here  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  king  claim- 
ed  in  harhours,  and  upon  transport  by  roads  and 
by  navigable  streams',  and  which  he  either  remitted 
altogether  in  favour  of  certain  favoured  persons  or 
empowered  them  to  take  ;  thus,  in  the  first  instance, 
creating  for  them  a  commercial  monopoly  of  the 
greatest  value,  by  enabling  them  to  enter  the  mar- 
ket on  terms  of  advantage.  As  early  as  the  eighth 
century  we  find  iE^elbald  of  Mercia  granting  to  a 
monastery  in  Thanet,  esemptiou  from  toll  through- 
out his  kingdom  for  one  ship  of  burthen*,  remitting 
to  bishop  Milr<ed  of  Worcester  the  dues  upon  two 
ships,  payable  in  the  port  of  London',  and  to  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  the  toll  of  one  ship,  whether 
his  own  or  another's,  in  the  same  port*.     And  the 

■'  See  Bohmcr.  RegMt.  Kwol.  New.  7. 14.  23,  31,  67,  71,  S3,  8i),  97, 
in.  163,  2(10.  217,  220,  227,  231.  240,  252,  2i!0.  272,  2»3,  288.  3IH, 
308,  398,  415,  461,  4G3,  559,  561.  664,  5G6.  5S6,  592,  593,  fiOS,  G52, 
C93,  739.  787.  837,  885,  1528.  2067.  2073.  Thraic  cJinrtera  contain 
lull  patrtJculBn  relative  to  the  levy,  release  and  grant  at  tolls  in  tbe 
FnuikUh  empire. 

*  Cod.  I>ipl,  No,  84.  "  Navi»  onustae  tTBiisvectioni!  cenaum  qui  a 
cfaetoDeariu  Doitris  iributaria  cxoctione  im  petitiir,  per Jonmis  attribuo ; 
ut  ubiqne  in  regno  noitro  libera  de  ontni  regaU  iiscu  et  tributo  maneat." 
'  Cod.  Dipl,  No.  95.  "  D4  forpeofende  ic  him  alvfdc  alle  n^dbade 
Iwngn  aceofia  Sa  Se  Set  abtcdde  beo^  fram  Vam  nedbadenim  in  LuO' 
dcDtihica  liySe;  ood  nxbe  ic  n^  mint;  liutweariW  ni;  San^biideru 
EttriatbEcen  Utet  heo  hit  onwenden  ofiKe  Son  wiSgicn."  See  nmilar 
cumptioDs  in  Cod.  Dipl.  Noi.  97,  9t*.  112. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  78.     "  ludii^  me  dedisbe uniui  DBvis.  sive  ilia 

Vmprin  ipiiui.  live  cuiuslibet  altctiux  homiuii  >il,  incessum,  id  ett 
vntig«l.   imhi  ct  luiteeeMoribiit  lucis  iure  rejrio  iu  porta  Luodoniae 
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snai  to  Sc  3Iij(f?nr¥  m  Tkaect  vk  oonfirmed  for 
hhLsdi^  azd  rrrsrased  by  EkSberikt  of  Kent  in  761, 
and  extcodcd  to  Laaica,  Fordvic  and  Seme  ^;  and 
if  Ibe  actnal  ^tdp  to  wUch  this  priTilege  was  at- 
tached, dwold  becxMoe  imseawofthT  through  age, 
or  poisfa  br  ihipwieck,  a  nev  cme  was  to  leceiye 
the  same  £iToiir. 

A  common  prxrileee  in  diaiters  oi  liberties  is 
Tol,  hot  this  probablT  refers  rather  to  a  right  of 
taking  it  upon  sales  within  the  jurisdiction,  than 
properiy  to  dues  kried  on  transport.  Such  how- 
erer  are  occasionally  mentioned  as  matter  of  grant 
EaHmniiH  Irensida,  conveying  lands  which  had  be* 
longed  to  SigefeHS  (whose  widow  he  had  married), 
includes  toll  upcn  water-carriage  among  his  rights^. 
Cnut  gave  the  harbour  and  tolls  of  Sandwich  to 
Christchurch  Canterbury*,  together  with  a  ferry. 
This  right,  under  Harald  Haranfot,  was  attempted 
to  be  interfered  with  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's, who  even  at  last  went  so  far  as  to  dig  a  canal 
in  order  to  divert  the  channel  of  trade ;  but  the 
monks  of  Christchurch  nevertheless  succeeded  in 

tuque  hactenus  conpetcntem."  And  this  was  confinned  a  century  later 
by  IJcrhtwulf  of  Mercia. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  106.  After  mentioning  one  ship,  reUeved  from  toll 

in  London,  he  continues:   "Alterius  vero omnc  tributum  atque 

vectigal  concedimus,  quod  etiam  a  theloniariis  nostris  iuste  impetitur 
publicis  in  locis,  qui  appcllantur  Forduuic  ct  Seorre." 

'  (^»d.  Dipl.  No.  726.  "  Ita  habeant  sicut  Siuerthus  habuit  in  vita, 
in  lon^^tudine  ct  in  latitudine,  in  magnis  et  in  modicis  rebus,  campis, 
pascuis,    pratifl,    silvis,    thelonium    aquarum,    piscationem    in    palu<- 

dibUH." 

•  (/od.  Dipl.  No.  7'^7-  "  Eonim  est  navicula  ct  transfretatio  portus, 
f*t  thdouiMim  oinniuui  navium,  cuiuscunque  sit  ct  undecunquc  veniat, 
(piui!  lul  pnicdictuui  porturn  ct  ad  Sauduuic  vcncrint." 
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retainiog  their  property!.  These  examples,  although 
not  very  numerous,  are  sufliciciit -to  show  that  the 

'  Cod-  Dip).  No.  76S.     The  story  ia  sltogcthcr  bo  good,  and  h>  well 
told,  thnt  tt  may  be  given  here  entire. 

"  Ttiti  writing  witneawth  bow  Ilarolil  the  king  rau«cd  Snndfficb  to 
he  riddeti  about  to  hi*  own  band :  uid  he  kept  it  for  himself  well  nigh 
a  twclvemontb,  imd  at  any  rate  fully  two  hcrring-Ki^aauna,  alt  against 
God's  win.  and  against  tlie  Saints'  who  lie  at  Cbristchureb,  a»  it  tiimcd 
out  ill  enongh  for  bim  ailcrwEirda.  And  during  this  time,  there  went 
,£lfstaa  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  and  {^,  with  his  lying  flatteries 
■lid  bis  gold  and  silver,  all  secretly  from  Steorra  who  was  the  king's 
Mde9nian,Bri(!hl  to  the  third  penny  of  the  tall  at  Sandwich.  Now  when 
atcbbiahop  Ead^ge  sod  all  the  brotherhood  at  Christcburch  learnt  this, 
they  took  eounsel  together,  that  they  should  send  j£lfgHr,  the  nionk  of 
Christcbureb,  to  king  Harold.  Kow  the  king  lay  at  Oxford  very  ill, 
•o  that  bis  life  was  despaired  of;  and  there  were  witli  him  Lyiing,  bi- 
shop  of  DeroDshire,  and  Tancred  the  monk.  Then  came  tbemeasenj^r 
from  Christchurcb  to  the  bishop;  and  be  forth  at  once  to  the  king, 
and  with  him  ^Ifgar  the  monk,  Osweard  of  HarrieUbBni,  and  Taii- 
cred ;  and  they  told  the  king  that  he  bail  deeply  Binne<l  against  Christ, 
in  ever  daring  to  take  back  anything  from  Christchurcb  which  bis  pre- 
decessor* bad  given :  and  then  they  -told  bim  about  i^aadnieh,  how  it 
bad  been  ridden  about  to  his  haod.  There  lay  the  king  and  turned 
quite  black  in  tbe  face  at  their  talc,  and  sn-ore  by  God  .\lniighty  and 
all  his  saints  to  boot,  that  it  never  was  either  his  rede  or  his  deed,  that 
Eandwicb  should  be  taken  from  Cbnetdiurch.  So  it  was  plain  enough 
that  it  was  other  peoples'  and  not  king  Harold's  contrivance :  and  to 
ny  tbe  truth,  j£llstan  tbe  abbot's  counsel  was  with  the  men  who 
tnuosclled  it  out  of  Chrirtcburch.  Then  king  Harold  sent  -Elfgar  the 
nook  back  to  archbishop  Eadsige  and  all  the  monks  at  Christchurcb, 
•ad  gave  them  God's  greeting  and  bis  own,  and  commanded  that  tbey 
ihonld  have  Sandwich,  into  Christchurcb,  as  fiiUy  and  wholly  as  they 
htd  ever  had  it  in  any  king's  day,  both  in  rent,  in  stream,  on  strand, 
in  &nes,  and  in  everything  which  any  king  bad  ever  mast  fully  pos- 
Koed  before  them.  Now  when  abbot  ^^tfst^in  heard  of  this,  bo  come 
(0  ardibiibop  Eadsige  and  begged  his  support  with  the  hrothetbood, 
•iotit  tbe  third  penny ;  and  away  they  both  went  to  all  the  brother- 
Wd  and  begged  the  Convent  that  abbot  lElfstdn  might  be  allowed  the 
ttuil  penny  of  tbe  toll,  and  be  to  give  the  Convent  ten  jKiund.  But 
liirj  refused  it  altogether  throughout,  anil  said  it  was  no  uie  asking : 
■ad  nithal  archbishop  Eudsige  hacked  him  much  more  than  he  cUd 
lb  Convent.  And  when  be  could  not  get  on  in  this  way,  he  asked 
Itite  to  make  a  wharf  over  against  MiUfryS's  acre,   opposite  tha 
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Anglosaxon  kings  fully  possessed  the  right  of  levy- 
ing and  granting  toll,  as  well  as  exemption  from 
its  payment ;  and  they  are  suflSciently  confirmed  by 
Domesday  and  the  laws  of  the  kings  themselves  \ 

FOREST.— It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  right 
of  Forest  was  at  any  time  carried  among  the  Saxons 
to  the  extent  which  made  it  so  hateful  a  means  of 
oppression  under  the  Norman  kings  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  was  one  of  the  royalties.  In 
every  part  of  Germany  the  bannum  Forestae  or  Forst- 

feiry  (?)  to  keep,  but  all  the  Convent  decidedly  refused  this :  and  aidi- 
bishop  Eadsige  left  it  all  to  their  own  decision.  Then  abbot  .£l£rtiD 
set  to,  with  a  great  help,  and  let  dig  a  great  canal  at  Hvppeles  fledt, 
hoping  that  craft  would  lie  there,  just  as  they  did  at  Sandwich :  how- 
ever he  got  no  good  by  it ;  for  he  laboureth  in  vain  wholaboureth  against 
Christ's  will.  So  the  abbot  left  it  in  this  state,  and  the  Convent  took 
to  their  own,  in  God's  witness,  and  Saint  Mary's,  and  all  the  Saints' 
who  rest  at  Christchurch  and  Saint  Augustine's.  This  is  all  true,  be- 
lieve it  who  will :  abbot  .£lfstan  never  got  the  third  penny  at  Sand- 
wich in  any  other  way.  God's  blessing  be  with  us  all  now  and  for  ever- 
more! Amen." 

^  The  following  is  the  tariff  of  toUs  levied  at  Billingsgate.  .£5ebr.  iv. 
§  2.  '^  De  telonio  dando  ad  Bylingesgate.  Ad  Bilhngesgate,  si  adve- 
nisset  una  navicula,  unus  obolus  telonei  dabatur :  si  maior  et  haberel 
s^las.  unus  denarius.  Si  adveniat  ceol  vel  huhrus,  ct  ibi  iaceat,  quatuor 
denahos  ad  telonium.  De  navi  plena  lignorum,  unum  lignum  ad  tdo- 
nium.  In  ebdomada  panum  telonium  tribus  diebus,  die  domimca,  et 
die  Martis  ec  die  Jovis.  Qui  ad  pontcm  venisset  cum  uno  bato,  uln 
piscis  inesset,  ipse  mango  unum  obolum  dabat  in  telonium,  et  de  una 
maion  nave«  unum  denarium.  Homines  de  RoComago,  qui  veniebant 
cum  vino  vel  craspice^  dabant  rtditudinem  sex  solidonmi  de  magna 
navi,  ct  viresimum  frustum  de  ipso  craspice.  Flandrenses  eC  Ponteien- 
ses  eC  Normannia  et  Francia,  monstrabant  res  suas  eC  extofaiembant. 
Hogge  et  Leodium  et  Nivi^fau  qui  per  terras  ibant,  ostensioiiem  dabant 
ct  teknium.  Ex  homines  Imi.vratofi»«  qui  veniebant  in  navibus  sois, 
bonanun  Wgum  digni  tenebantur,  sicut  et  nos.  Praetcr  discaicatam 
laaam  et  dJBsutum  unetum  et  tne9.p«>rcoet  vivos  Ikebat  e»  cmcre  in 
naves  nm ;  et  bob  hevbat  ins  aliquod  fbcvceapiiai  fiweie  bwrbmannis; 
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bann  was  so",  and  even  to  this  day  is  as  much  an 
object  of  popular  dislike  in  some  districts  as  it  ever 
v^as  among  our  forefathers.  In  countries  which  de- 
pend much  upon  the  immediate  produce  of  the  soil 
for  support,  hunting  is  not  a  mere  amusement  to 
be  purchased  or  rented  by  the  rich  as  a  luxury,  but 
a  very  necessary  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
food  ;  and  where  coal-mines  have  not  been  worked, 
the  forest  alone  or  the  turf-heap  can  furnish  the 
means  of  securing  warmth,  as  indispensable  a  ne- 
cessary of  life  as  bread  or  flesh  :  we  have  seen  more- 
over that  it  was  essential  to  the  comfort  of  a  Saxon 
family  to  possess  a  right  of  masting  cattle  in  the 
neighbouring  woods. 

In  the  original  division  of  the  lands  large  tracts 
of  forest  may  have  fallen  to  the  king's  share,  which 
he  could  dispose  of  as  his  private  property.  Much 
of  the  folcland  also  may  have  been  covered  with 
wood,  and  here  and  there  may  have  lain  sacred 
groves  not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  com- 
munity*. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
all  these  were  gradually  brought  under  the  imme- 
diate influence  and  authority  of  the  king ;  and  that 
when  once  the  royal  power  had  so  far  advanced  as 
to  reduce  the  scir-ger^fa  to  the  condition  of  a  crown 

rt  dare  telonium  suum,  et  in  sani^  Natali  Domini  duos  griseDgos  paa- 
Tot,  ct  UDUm  brunuin,  et  tleccni  libnu  piperis,  ct  drotecas  quiuque  Iio- 
uininii,  ft  iluoB  cabnllitioK  tonclloa  aci;to  jilenus,  et  totidem  in  Paiclia : 
it  iloBseris  cum  gsllinu,  una  gBlUna  telonel,  et  dc  uno  doasero  cum 
oiii,  quinque  ova  telonei,  si  reniont  ml  mcrcatum.  Sraeremnngcstre, 
t|iiiE  mangonaDt  in  caseu  et  butiro,  quatuonlecim  itiebui  ante  Natalu 
baniim,  unitm  ileuariiiiii,  et  septem  diebus  post  Natale,  unum  kliuiu." 

'  Eichhom,  Deut.  Staatsr.  i.  813,  §  199. 

'  "Lucoi  et  nemoni  rvnaccraDt,"  Tae.  Germ.  is. 
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officer,  the  shire-marks  or  forests  would  also  be- 
come subject  to  the  royal  ban  ^  That  very  consi- 
derable forest  rights  still  continued  to  subsist  in 
the  hands  of  the  free  men,  in  their  communities, 
may  be  admitted,  and  is  evidence  of  the  firm  foun- 
dation for  popular  liberty  which  the  old  Mark- 
organization  laid.  But  even  in  these,  the  posses- 
sion was  not  left  totally  undisturbed,  and  the  public 
officers,  the  king,  ealdorman  and  ger^fa  appear  to 
have  gradually  made  various  usurpations  valid. 

Over  his  private  forests  the  king  naturally  exer- 
cised all  the  rights  of  absolute  ownership  ;  and  as 
his  ban  ultimately  implies  this,  at  least  in  theory, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  those  which  he 
dealt  with  as  dominus  fundi,  from  those  in  which  he 
acted  iure  regali.  That  he  reserved  the  vert  and 
venison  in  some  of  them,  and  preserved  with  a 
strictness  worthy  of  more  enlightened  ages,  is  clear 
from  the  severe  provisions  of  Cnut^s  Constitu- 
tiones  de  Foresta*.  According  to  this  important 
document,  the  forest  law  was  as  follows.  In  every 
county  there  were  to  be  four  thanes,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was,  under  the  title  of  Head-foresters,  prima^ 
riiforestae,  to  hold  plea  of  all  offences  touching  the 
forest,  and  having  the  ban  or  power  of  punishing 
for  such  offences.  Under  them  were  sixteen  lesser 
thanes,  but  gentlemen,  whose  business  it  was  to 

^  As  early  as  825  we  find  questions  of  pasture  contested  by  the 
sw^mger^fa  as  an  officer  of  the  ealdorman.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  219.  The 
scirholt  mentioned  in  this  doriunent  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
shire-forest  or  pubhc  wood  of  the  county ;  hence  probably  a  royal  ban- 
forest,  subject  to  the  royal  officer,  the  ealdorman. 

'  See  these  in  Thorpe,  i.  426. 
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look  after  the  vert  and  venison  ;  and  these  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  process  in  the  forest  court. 
To  each  of  the  sixteen  were  assigned  two  yeomen, 
who  were  to  keep  watch  at  night  over  the  vert  and 
venison,  and  do  the  necessary  menial  services  :  but 
they  were  freemen,  and  even  employment  in  the 
forest  gave  freedom.  All  the  expenses  of  these  offi- 
cers were  defrayed  by  the  king,  and  he  further  sup- 
plied the  outfit  of  the  several  classes  :  to  the  head- 
foresters,  yearly,  two  horses,  one  saddled,  a  sword, 
five  lances,  a  spear,  a  shield  and  two  hundred  shil- 
lings of  silver :  to  the  second  class,  one  horse,  one 
lance,  one  shield  and  sixty  shillings  :  to  the  yeo- 
men, a  lance,  a  cross-bow  and  fifteen  shillings.  All 
these  persons  were  quit  and  free  of  all  summonses, 
county-courts,  and  military  dues :  but  the  two  secon- 
dary classes  owed  suit  and  service  to  the  court  of 
the  primurli  (SwanmiSt),  which  held  plea  and  gave 
judgement  in  their  suits ;  in  those  of  the  primarii 
themselves,  the  king  was  sole  judge.  The  court 
of  the  Forest  was  to  be  held  four  times  a  year,  and 
was  empowered  to  administer  the  triple  ordeal, 
and  generally  to  exercise  such  a  jurisdiction  as  be- 
longed only  to  the  higher  and  royal  courts.  The 
persons  of  the  head- foresters  were  guarded  by 
severe  penalties ;  violence  offered  to  them  was  pu- 
nished in  a  free  man  with  loss  of  Uberty,  in  a  serf 
with  loss  of  the  hand ;  and  a  second  offence  en- 
tailed the  penalty  of  death.  ' 

The  offences  against  the  forest-law  were  various 
and  of  very  different  degrees :    the  ferae  foreslae 
were  not  nearly  bo  sacred  as  the  ferae  regales,  and 
VOL.  II.  G 
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as  for  the  verty  it  was  of  so  little  regard  that  the 
law  hardly  contemplated  it,  always  excepting  the 
breaking  the  king's  chace.  To  hunt  a  beast  of  the 
forest  {fera  fore8tae)y  either  voluntarily  or  inten* 
tionally,  till  it  panted,  was  punished  in  a  free  man 
by  a  fine  of  ten  shillings :  in  one  of  a  lower  grade*, 
by  a  fine  of  twenty :  in  a  serf,  by  a  flogging.  But 
if  it  were  a  royal  beast  {fera  regalia)  which  the 
English  call  a  stag,  the  punishments  were  to  be 
respectively,  one  and  two  years  servitude,  and  for 
the  serf,  outlawry.  If  they  killed  it,  the  free  man 
was  to  lose  scutum  libertatis^,  the  next  man  his  li- 
berty, and  the  serf  his  life.  Bishops,  abbots  and 
barons  were  not  to  be  vexed  with  prosecutions  for 
hunting,  except  they  killed  stags :  in  that  case  they 
were  liable  to  such  penalty  as  the  king  willed.  Be- 
sides the  beasts  of  the  forest,  the  roebuck,  hare  and 
rabbit  were  protected  by  fines.  Wolves  and  foxes 
were  neither  beasts  of  the  forest  nor  chace,  and 
might  be  killed  with  impunity,  but  not  within  the 
bounds  of  the  forest,  as  that  would  be  a  breaking 
of  the  chace  ;  nor  was  the  boar  considered  a  beast 
of  venery.  No  one  was  to  cut  brushwood  without 
permission  of  the  primariuSy  under  a  penalty ;  and 
he  that  felled  a  tree  which  supplied  food  for  the 
beasts,  was  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings  over 
and  above  that  for  breaking  the  chace.  Every 
free  man  might  have  his  own  vert  and  venison  on 
his  own  lands,  but  without  a  chace ;  and  no  man 

'  niiberalis ;  perhaps  a  freedman,  or  a  free  man  not  a  landowner. 
The  dutinctions  here  are  liber,  ilKberalis,  serrus. 
'  This  must  denote  gentry ,  aomething  more  than  mere  freedom* 
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of  the  middle  class  (mecUocris)  was  to  keep  grey- 
hoQiids.  A  gentleman  {liberalis^)  might,  but  he  must 
first  have  the  knee-sinew  cut  in  presence  of  the 
head-forester,  if  he  lived  within  ten  miles  of  the 
forest :  if  his  dogs  came  within  that  distance,  he  was 
to  be  fined  a  shilling  a  mile :  if  the  dog  entered  the 
precincts  of  the  forest,  his  master  was  to  pay  ten 
shillings.  Other  kinds  of  dogs,  not  considered  dan- 
gerous, might  be  kept  without  mutilation ;  but  if 
they  became  mad  and  by  the  negligence  of  their 
masters  went  wandering  about,  heavy  fines  were 
incurred.  If  found  within  the  bounds  of  the  forest, 
the  fine  was  two  hundred  shillings :  if  such  a  rabid 
dog  bit  a  beast  of  the  forest,  the  fine  rose  to  twelve 
hundred :  but  if  a  royal  beast  was  bitten,  the  crime 
was  of  the  deepest  dye. 

Such  is  the  forest  legislation  of  Cnut,  ^nd  its  se- 
verity is  of  itself  evidence  how  much  the  power  of 
the  king  had  become  extended  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  clear  that  he 
deals  with  all  forests  as  having  certain  paramount 
rights  therein,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  or- 
ganization was  intended  to  be  established  all  over 
England.  Still  it  is  observable  that  he  gives  cer- 
tain rights  of  hunting  to  all  his  nobles,  reserving 
only  the  stags  to  himself,  and  that  he  allows  every 
freeman  to  hunt  upon  his  own  property,  so  that  he 
does  not  interfere  with  the  royal  chaces*.  We  may 

'  The  tnediocrU  is  defined  as  twyhynde,  the  liberalis  as  twelfhynde. 
*33.34. 

'  This  regulation  was  very  likely  forced  upon  him  by  his  Witan, 
intmineh  as  it  ia  also  recorded  in  his  laws,  §  81.    "Every  one  shall  be 
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however  infer  that  at  an  earlier  period  the  matter 
was  not  regarded  so  strictly.  A  passage  has  been 
already  cited  ^  where  Alfred  implies  that  a  depend*- 
ent  living  upon  Isenland  could  support  himself  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  till  he  got  bdcland  of  his  own. 
The  bishops  possessed  the  right  in  their  forests — 
whether  propria  iure  or  by  royal  grant,  I  will  not 
venture  to  decide — as  early  as  the  ninth  century*, 
and  still  retained  it  in  the  tenth^.  And  while  the 
communities  were  yet  free  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  they  allowed  anyone  to  interfere  with  this  pur- 
suit, so  attractive  to  every  Teuton,  so  healthy, so  cal- 
culated to  practise  his  eye  and  limbs  for  the  sterner 
duties  of  warfare,  and  so  useful  to  recruit  a  larder 
not  over  well  stored  with  various  or  delicate  viands. 
However  this  may  have  been  with  the  game,  it 
is  certain  that  the  most  important  privileges  were 
those  of  masting  swine,  and  cutting  timber  or  brush- 
wood in  the  forests*.     Grants  to  this  effect  are 

entitled  to  his  hunting  both  in  wood  and  field,  upon  his  own  property. 
And  let  every  one  forgo  my  hunting,  take  notice,  where  I  will  hare  it 
untrespassed  upon,  on  penalty  of  the  full  wite." 

>  See  Vol.  I.  p.  312. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1086.  Bishop  Denewulf  gave  -Alfred  forty  hides 
at  Alresford,  loaded  with  various  conditions:  among  them,  that  lus 
men  should  be  ready  *'  ge  t6  ripe  ge  t6  huntnotSe,"  that  is  at  the  bi- 
shop's harvest  and  hunting. 

^  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1287.  Oswald  bishop  of  Worcester,  stating  the 
terms  on  which  he  let  the  lands  of  his  see,  includes  among  them 
the  services  of  his  tenants  at  his  hunting :  "  Sed  et  venationis  sepem 
domini  episcopi  [clearly  a  park^  ultronei  ad  aedificandum  reperiantur, 
suaque  quandocumque  domino  episcopo  libucrit,  venabula  destinent 
venatum." 

^  The  importance  of  pannage  or  masting  was  such  as  to  cause  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  guarding  it,  in  the  Charta  de  Foresta, — a  docu- 
ment considered  by  our  forefathers  as  hardly  less  important  than  Biagiw 
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common,  and  it  is  plain  that  a  considerable  quantity 
of  woods  were  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  and 
even  of  private  individuals,  as  well  as  of  the  Crown. 
How  they  carae  into  private  hands  is  not  clear ; 
some  perhaps  by  bargain  and  sale,  some  by  in- 
heritance, some  by  grant,  Eome  no  doubt  by  usur- 
pation. Tlje  most  powerful  markraan  may  at  last 
have  contrived  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  own- 
ership of  what  woodland  remained,  though  he  was 
still  compelled  to  permit  the  hereditary  axe  to  ring 
in  the  forest' ;  and  all  experience  shows  that  both 
here  and  in  Germany  monasteries  were  often 
founded  in  the  bosom  of  woods,  granted  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  out  of  what  perhaps  had  once  en- 
dowed an  earlier  religion,  and  which  supplied  at 
once  building  materials,  fuel  and  support  for  cat- 
tle'. But  even  in  these,  it  seems  that  the  king, 
the  duke  and  the  gere'fa  interfered,  claiming  a  right 
to  pasture  certain  numbers  of  their  own  swine 
or  cattle  in  them,  and  to  give  this  privilege  to 
others. 

In  845,  jE^elwulf  gave  pasture  to  Badono'S  for 
his  cattle  with  the  king's  beasts,  apparently  in  the 

Cbuta  itself;  see  §  !).  DomcsilBy  usually  notes  the  amount  of  pnn- 
noge  in  wa  estate,  and  Fleta  ^Bk.  ii.  cap.  SU)  tliiakit  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote ft  chapter  to  the  subject. 

'  The  OlibaKons  in  Westplitdia  called  a  dietingiiieheil  clnas  of  pev- 
MHU  Erfexc,  or  UcrciUtary  axes,  from  tlieir  right  to  hew  wood  in  the 
Muk.  Moset(Osnab.  i.  lU) gives  mi  erroneous derivatiou for  tbt» name, 
but  Orimm  corrects  him  :  Deut.  Recbtaalt.  bM. 

'  "  DutUielmum  venicna,  locum  qulilem  natuni  munituni,  sed  non 
bale  habitai>ilem  invenit,  qiioniDm  ilemtissimu  cum  silva  totum  occu- 
pabat,"  etc.  Traiul.  Sci.  CuSb.  Bed.  HUt.  vol.  ii.  p.  30J.  The  ear- 
lieat  gnmts  of  laud  on  which  these  egtabliBbmcnts  ncre  placed,  ustudly 
«Ute  the  land  to  be  Milva  or  sxiualica. 
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pastures  of  the  town  of  Canterbury  ^  In  855,  the 
same  king  gave  his  thane  Dun  a  tenement  in  Ro- 
chester, together  with  two  waggon-loads  of  wood 
from  the  king's  forest,  and  common  in  the  mar8h^ 
In  839  he  licensed  for  Dudda  two  waggons  to  the 
common  wood,  probably  Blean^;  in  772,  Ofia 
granted  lands  to  Abbot  ^%elno%,  and  added  a  per- 
petual right  of  pasture  and  masting  in  the  royal 
wood,  together  with  licence  for  one  goat  to  go  with 
the  royal  flock  in  the  forest  of  Saenling*.  Nume- 
rous other  examples  are  supplied  by  the  charters, 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : 
first,  royal  forests,  as  Ssenling,  Blean,  Andred  and 
the  like,  called  silvae  regales,  and  in  which  the  king 
granted  timber,  common  of  mast  and  pasture  or 
estovers :  secondly,  forest  appertaining  to  cities 
and  communities  (ceasterwara-weald,  burhw^ara- 
weald,  silva  communis)  j  in  which  the  king  granted 
commons  :  thirdly,  small  woods,  appurtenant  to 
and  part  of  estates,  but  not  named,  and  the  enjoy- 
men  of  which  is  conveyed  in  the  general  terms  of 
the  grant,  as  terram  cum  communibus  utilitatibuSy 
pascuis,  pratis,  silvis^  piscariis,  etc. :  lastly,  private 
forests  or  commons  of  forest  specially  named  as 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  259. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  27G^  "£t  decern  carros  cum  silvo  honestos  in 
monte  regis,  et  communionem  marisci  quae  ad  illam  villam  antiquitus 
cum  recto  pertinebat." 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  241.  "  Duobusque  cams  dabo  licentiam  silfam  ad 
illas  secundum  antiquam  consuetudinem  ct  constituidem  in  aestate  per- 
ferendum  in  commune  silfa  quod  nos  saxonicae  in  gcmenuisse  dicimus.'* 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  119.  "  Et  ad  pascendum  porcos  et  pecora,  et  iu- 
menta  in  silva  regali  aetemaliter  perdono ;  et  unius  caprae  licentiam  in 
silva  quae  vocatur  Saenling  ubi  meae  vadunt." 
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apportenaot  to  particular  estates,  or  given  by  fa* 
your  of  the  king  to  the  tenant  of  those  estates. 
To  all  these  heads  ample  references  will  be  found 
in  the  note  below  \  His  right  to  deal  at  pleasure 
with  the  silvae  regales  requires  no  particular  notice, 
but  the  grants  of  pasture  and  timber  in  the  forests 
of  cities  and  communities  *  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  of  a  paramount  royalty  in  the 
Crown.  And  that  this  was  exercised  in  the  private 
forests  of  monasteries,  also  appears  from  exemp- 
tions sometimes  purchased  by  them.  In  706, 
i£^lweard  of  the  Hwiccas  consented  to  confine  his 
right  of  pasture  to  one  herd  of  swine,  and  that  only 
in  years  when  mast  was  abundant,  in  the  forests 
belonging  to  Evesham ;  and  he  released  them  from 
all  claims  of  princes  and  officers,  except  this  one 
of  his  own^.  Similarly,  with  regard  to  timber, 
Ecgberht  in  835  gave  an  immunity  to  Abingdon, 
against  the  claim  of  king  or  prince,  to  take  large 
or  small  wood  for  his  buildings  from  the  forests  of 

'  Royal  forests  in  which  common  of  pasture,  or  timber  is  given  by 
the  king.  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  77,  W,  108,  201,  207,  234,  239,  etc.  Civic 
and  common  forests  in  which  the  kmg  makes  similar  grants.  Cod.  Dipl. 
Nos.  96,  160,  179,  190,  198,  216,  219,  etc.  Private  forests,  conveyed 
in  general  terms  of  the  grant.  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  16,  17,  27,  32,  35,  36, 
80,  83,  85,  etc.  Private  forests  particularly  defined  as  appurtenant. 
Cod.  Dipl.  Xoa.  80,  89, 138, 152, 161,  165,  187, 214,  etc. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  47,  86,  96,  etc. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  56.  "  Excepto  eo,  ut  si  quando  in  insula  eidem  run 
pertinente  proventus  copiosior  glandis  accident,  uni  solummodo  gregi 
porcorum  saginae  pastus  rcgi  concederetur ;  et  praeter  hoc  nulli,  ncque 
prindpi,  neque  praefecto,  neque  tiranno  alicui,  pascua  constituantur." 
This  right  of  the  king's  was  called  Feamleswe :  "  £t  illam  terram  libe- 
rabo  a  pascua  porcorum  regis  quod  uominamus  Feamleswe."  Cod. 
Dipl.  No.  277. 


the  monastery  '.  This  right  of  the  king  to  timher 
for  public  purposes  was  maintained  and  claimed  till 
the  time  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  a  fertile  source 
of  malversation  and  extortion  *. 

STRANGER.— To  the  king  belonged  also  the 
protection  of  all  strangers  within  his  realm,  and  the 
consequent  claim  to  a  portion  of  their  wergyld,  and 
their  property  in  case  of  death,  a  droit  d'aubaine. 
This  was  a  natural  deduction  from  the  principles 
of  a  period  and  a  state  of  society  in  which  every 
man's  security  was  founded  upon  association  either 
with  relatives  or  guildsmen  :  and  as  no  one  could 
have  these  in  a  foreign  mark, — the  associations 
being  themselves  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
territory, — it  is  obvious  that  the  public  authorities 
alone  could  exercise  any  functions  in  behalf  of  the 
solitary  chapman.  As  general  conservator  of  the 
peace,  these  necessarily  fell  to  the  king ;  but  the 
duties  and  advantages  which  he  thus  assumed  be- 
came in  turn  matter  of  grant,  and  were  conferred 
by  him  upon  other  public  persons  or  corporations. 
The  laws  declare  the  king,  earl  and  bishop  to  be 


'  Cod.  Dipt.  No.  S.IB.  "  SLlTtt  quoque  omnia  quae  il)i  » 
subiirbanii  eiiis  suppctit,  in  omnibua  cnusis  sit  libera,  H  uon  leeetur 
ibi  ad  regii  vel  prinripLi  acditicin  Hliqiin  pan  nintcrine  groui  vt\  gra- 
cilis, «ed  ab  omnibiu  defeiiBB  et  libera  tnaneat."  Compare  Biihm.  Beg. 
Ki«rol.No».  387,  1157.1598. 

*  From  a  speech  of  Lord  Bkcon'e  against  the  abiiRea  of  purvcjots,  it 
appcan  thal-those  viho  were  to  purrcjtirabtr  for  the  king,  even  as  late 
ns  the  reign  of  Jame*  the  First,  iweil  to  extort  money  by  the  threat  of 
felling  ornamental  treei  in  the  avcuucs  or  grounds  of  nian«ioa-houae>. 
Harrington,  Anc.  Stat.  p.  7,  note. 
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the  relatives  and  guardiaus  of  the  stranger  <  ;  and 
the  charters  show  that  the  consequent  gains  were 
alienated  by  him  at  his  pleasure.  In  835,  Ecg- 
berht  gave  the  inheritance  of  Gauls  and  Britons, 
and  half  their  wergyld,  to  the  monastery  at  Abing- 
don*. Among  these  strangers,  the  Jews  were  es- 
pecially mentioned.  Anglosaxon  history  has  not 
indeed  recorded  any  of  those  abominable  outrages 
upon  this  long-suflering  people  which  tilt  the  annals 
of  our  own  and  other  countries  duruig  the  middle 
ages ;  but  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  false  and 
fanatical  view  of  religion,  if  not  their  way  of  life 
and  their  accumulations,  must  have  ever  marked 
them  out  for  persecution.  Eichhorn  has  justly 
characterized  the  feeling  which  prevailed  respect- 
ing them  in  all  parts  of  Europe^,  and  has  remarked 
to  the  honour  of  the  Popes  that  they  were  the  6r8t 


'  "  If  SOT  one  wrong  an  ecelesirwtip  or  a  foreigner,  in  anj-thing  tourh- 
iiig  dtba  hit  property  or  liis  life,  then  shall  thi;  king,  or  tlie  earl  thero 
in  the  land  [■*.  e.  uiouiig  the  Danes]  or  the  bii>ho|i  of  the  jicupk  be  uuto 
him  ■■  &  kiasmon  ajid  protector  :  an<\  let  mmpcntBtiun  bo  strictly 
inaile,  neconlinft  to  the  Heed,  both  to  Chmt  anil  the  kin^;  or  Irt  thtt 
king  *>moDg  the  people  severely  Hvcnge  the  deed."  Eatln.  QuS.  ^  IS. 
Thorpe,  i.  174.  See  also  Ranks.  §  8.  <£5elr.  ix.  §  33.  Cnut,  ii.  §  40. 
Ucn.  I.  X.  $  3  :  Iwv.  f  7. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  236.  "  Similiter  de  baercilitote  peregriiionim.  itl  ctt 
Gmllanim  et  Brittonum  et  lionim  similiuia,  Bccclesiae  reildatur.  Prae- 
tinni  quoquc  sanguinis  peregrinorum.  id  cit  v-ergytd,  diniidiam  partem 
rex  teneat,  dimiiliam  aeerlenae  SDte<lietae  rcdd^nt." 

»  Deut.  Staatsr.  \.4>2,  §  297-  He  cites  on  instruction  of  Margmve 
Allffecbt  of  BrandenbuTfcan.  14fi2,  which  contains  this  Christian -like 
pnmsion  :~"  When  a  Roman  emperor  and  king  is  crowniHl,  he  has  a 
ri|;ht  to  take  alt  they  posacis  throughout  his  realm,  yea  and  their  liv(w 
bLh).  and  to  slay  them,  nntil  only  a  little  number  of  them  be  left,  to 
aerrc  as  a  memorial."  Kings  and  populations,  without  being  beads  of 
the  holy  Roman  empiro,  assumed  a  Himilar  right  only  too  uf^en. 
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to  preach  toleration  and  command  the  attempt  at 
conversion.  But  the  utility  of  the  Jewish  industry, 
especially  in  thinly  peopled  countries,  and  their 
importance  as  gatherers  of  capital,  were  ever  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  against  bigotry  ;  hence  the 
Jews  could  generally  obtain  a  qualified  protection 
against  all  but  sudden  outbreaks  of  popular  fury. 
As  these  latter  had  mostly  other  deep-seated  causes, 
the  ruling  classes  may  sometimes  have  seen  with- 
out regret  the  popular  indignation  vent  itself  in 
a  direction  which  did  not  immediately  endanger 
themselves :  but  as  a  general  rule,  the  Jews  enjoyed 
protection,  and  were  made  to  pay  dearly  for  it. 
Both  parties  were  gainers  by  the  arrangement. 
Among  the  Saxons  this  could  not  be  otherwise,  for 
it  was  impossible  for  a  Jew  to  be  in  a  hundred  or 
tithing  as  a  freeman ;  and  he  would  probably  have 
had  but  little  security  in  the  household  and  follow- 
ing of  an  ordinary  noble.  The  readiest  and  most 
eflFective  plan  was  to  place  him,  wherever  he  might 
be,  especially  under  the  king's  raundbyrd.  Ac- 
cordingly the  law  of  Eadweard  the  Confessor  de- 
clares the  king  to  be  protector  of  all  Jews^  and 
this  right  descended  to  his  Norman  successors.  Si- 
milarly as  the  clergy  relinquished  their  msegsceaft 
or  bond  of  kin,  on  entering  into  orders,  the  king 
became  their  natural  mundbora^. 

^  E4dw.  Conf.  §  25.  "  Sciendum  est  quod  omncs  Judaei,  ubicunque 
regno  sint,  sub  tuteLa  ct  defensione  regis  ligic  debent  esse.  Neque  ali- 
quis  eorum  potest  subdere  sc  alicui  diviti  sine  licentia  regis ;  quia  ipsi 
Judaei  et  omnia  sua  regis  sunt.  Quod  si  aliquis  detinuerit  illos  vel  pe- 
cuniam  eorum,  rex  requirat  tanquam  suum  proprium,  si  vult  et  potest." 

«  Cnufc,  ii.  §  40.    Thorpe,  i.  400. 
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BRIDGB. — It  is  probable  that  no  one  could 
build  a  bridge  without  the  royal  licence,  though  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  the  Saxon  times  : 
but  I  infer  this  from  grants  of  tlie  Fraiiktsh  empe- 
rors and  kings  to  that  effect'.  It  is  possible  that 
this  may  have  depended  upon  the  circumatance 
that  toll  would  be  taken  by  the  owner  of  such  a 
bridge  ;  but  we  may  believe  that  other  reasons  con- 
curred with  this,  and  that  the  bridge  originally  had 
something  of  a  holy  character,  and  stood  in  near 
relation  to  the  priesthood'. 

CASTLE. — In  like  manner  we  may  doubt  whe- 
ther the  kings  did  not  gradually  draw  into  their 
own  hands  the  right  to  have  fortified  houses  or 
castles,  which  we  find  them  possessing  in  the  Nor- 
man times,  and  which  they  extended  to  their 
adherents  and  favourites  by  special    licence,     in 

>  Bafani.  Reg.  Karol.  N<h.  HB,  6S0,  VMl. 

'  It  has  already  bueu  noticed  as  remarkable  that  Pontifex,  the  briilge- 
builder,  •houlil  he  the  name  for  the  priestly  elass.  There  are  many  su- 
IMTititiona  conDccted  with  bri<lges,  and  the  spirit  of  the  bridge  eren  to 
thii  (lay,  in  Germany,  demands  his  victims  u  inexorably  as  the  spirit 
oftberifer.  Deut.Mjtliol.p.563.  The  pB»aage  in  Schol.  j:iii  Arwtid. 
vhirh  speaks,  aceording'  to  a  modem  emendation,  of  Palladia  in  con- 
Dection  with  brides,  is  liopelessly  corrupt.  But  Serving,  .£nci<l,  ii.  G(il, 
«y»  the  Athenian  Pallas  was  tailed  yeipvpmt  (not  yf^vpiirti]t  as  the 
copie*  have),  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Enterp.  Virgil.  pubUshed  by 
Hai,  wbert-  from  her  position  on  n  bridge  the  goddess  is  called  yt<f>ir- 
pmi  -AA,™.  Pherecydes  (No.  101)  and  PUylarehus  (No.  79)  botli  ap- 
pear to  refer  to  this,  if  indeed  the  pn>puscd  readings  can  be  admitted. 
See  Ftagm.  Hist.  Gncc.  |)p.  95,  35li,  There  was  in  very  early  times  a 
;nii  td  yt^vpalot  :it  Athens,  but  I  do  not  knotr  if  they  had  fuiy  pnustly 
tiiaettona.  Tiiey  had  the  worship  of  Aijfi  JT7p  'Axuhi,  and  were  Cad- 
inaans  who  had  immigmted  into  Attica;  from  among  them  B|irung 
Hanmidiiu  and  Aristogeiton. 
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mediseval  histonr,  the  fortification  of  their  houses 
by  the  inhabitants  oi  a  dty  is  the  very  first  result 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Conununa,  commune  or 
free  municipality ;  and  the  destruction  of  such  for- 
tifications the  first  care  oi  the  victorious  count, 
bishop  or  king  upon  his  triumph  over  the  atUre- 
cuidance  of  the  burghers  >.   The  clearest  instance  of 

^  TbieRy,  Lettres  mat  rHist.  de  Fimace,  p.  272.  <*  Ainsi  ^eres  de  k 
triste  conditioii  de  sojcts  tailbhles  d^me  ablMTe  an  rang  d'allies  poli- 
tiques  d'un  dcs  plus  poisaaBls  jugtms,  les  habilaiw  de  V^Beky  cher- 
ch^rcnt  it  s*entotirer  des  signcs  extoieitrs  qui  annon^uent  ce  change- 
ment  d*etat.  Us  eler^rent  autour  de  leun  maisoos,  diaeun  selon  sa  ri- 
chesse,  des  murailks  cienckVA ;  ee  qui  elait  akts  la  marque  de  la  ga- 
rantie  du  prtTikge  de  libette.  L*ua  dn  plus  conaidefaUes  parmi  eux, 
nomm^  Simon,  jeta  les  fondements  d*uiie  grosae  tour  carr^  coimne 
celle  dont  les  restes  se  roient  it  Tbukmae^  it  Arks,  et  dans  pluaieun 
villes  d'ltalk.  Ces  tours,  auxqudka  k  tiaditioii  joint  encore  k  nom 
de  leur  premier  poaaesseur,  donnent  une  grande  idee  de  Timportance 
individuelle  des  riches  bourgeois  dn  mojen  lige,  importance  bien  autre 
que  k  petite  consid^tion  dont  ik  jouirent  phis  tard  sous  le  regime 
monarchique.  Get  appareil  sdgneurial  n*etait  pas,  dans  les  grandes 
villes  de  commune,  le  privilege  exclusif  d*un  petit  nombre  d'bonmies, 
seuk  puissants  au  milieu  d*une  multitude  pauvre :  Avignon,  an  com- 
mencement du  treixi^me  si^k,  ne  comptait  pas  moins  de  trok  cents 
maisons  gamies  de  tours." 

This  last  fact  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Matthew  Pans.  On  the 
defeat  of  the  Commune,  the  order  was  given  to  raze  their  fortifications. 
The  king  himself,  Louis  le  Jeune  (a.d.  11S5),  distinctly  decreed  in  die 
sentence  which  he  pronounced  against  them,  that  within  a  given  time 
the  towers,  walls  and  enclosures  with  which  they  had  fortified  their 
houses  should  be  demolished.  But  the  burghers  had  no  such  inten- 
tion ;  "  ces  signes  de  liberte  leur  ^taient  plus  chers  que  leur  argent;" 
and  they  continued  to  resist  even  after  the  Pope  himself  had  written  to 
the  king  of  France  to  demand  the  execution  of  the  decree.  At  length 
however  the  Abbot  of  Vezelay  took  the  matter  into  his  own  bands.  •*  U 
fit  venir,  des  domaines  de  son  ^lise,  une  troupe  nombreuse  de  jeunes 
imysans  serfs,  qu'il  anna  aussi  bien  qu'il  put,  et  auxquels  il  donna  pour 
commandants  les  plus  d^termin^  de  ses  moines.  Cette  troupe  majrcfaa 
droit  k  la  maison  de  Simon,  et  ne  trouvant  aucune  resistance,  se  mit  it 
demohr  la  tour  et  lea  murailles  crenelces,  tanilisque  le  maitre  de  k 
maison,  calme  et  fier  comme  un  Romain  du  temps  de  k  r^ublique. 
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the  royal  licence  to  a  subject  is  a  grant  ol'  JESeU 
ned  and  jE^elflsed  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
about  880,  which  recites  that  they  built  a  burh  or 
fortress  for  him,  in  his  city,  probably  to  defend  his 
cathedral  in  those  stormy  days  of  Danish  ravage'. 
In  very  early  times  there  may  have  been  fortresses 
belonging  to  private  persons  ;  this  may  be  inferred 
from  names  of  places  such  as  Sulmonnes  burh, 
Sulman's  castle ;  ami  under  the  later  Anglosaxon 
kings,  various  great  nobles  may  have  obtained  the 
privilege  of  fortifying  their  own  residences,  as  for 
example  we  read  of  Pentecost's  castle  and  Rod- 
berht's  castle  under  Eadweard  the  Confessor*,  an 
example  very  likely  to  have  been  followed  by  the 
powerful  chieftains  of  Godwine's,  Sigeweard's  and 
Leofric's  families  ;  but  the  cases  were  probably  few. 
Of  course  fortresses  built  and  garrisoned  by  the 
king  for  the  public  defence  are  quite  another  mat- 
ter :  these  were  imperial,  and  to  their  construction, 
maintenance  and  repair,  every  estate  throughout 
the  land,  whether  of  folcland  or  bocland,  was  in- 


iudt  bhU  au  coin  i!u  feu  nvcc  uk  fcmme  ct  tea  enfants.  Ce  buccm,  ob- 
tcDu  nna  combat,  d^iiU  la  victoire  eu  faveur  de  la  puissBncc  wtgncu- 
liile,  et  ceux  d'entrc  Ics  bourgeois  qiii  avaitnt  ilcs  inusoos  furtiflcCB 
doimirout  i  I'abbe  de«  otagea,  jioiir  ganintje  de  la  destruction  de  toua 
Icnr  oavmgcs  de  defence.  '  Alora,'  dil  la  naiTateurcccl^iaatiquc, 'toute 
quereUc  fut  tenninife,  ct  I'Abbayu  de  V^zcloy  rccouvra  Ic  libre  exercise 
de  ion  droit  de  juridiction  ml  sea  vaaanus  rebcllei.'"    Ibid.  pp.  291, 

m. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1075. 

>  Chron.  Sas.  lOJS.  "Da  geaxode  Rotbcnl  arcebiaccop  1  Sa  Fren- 
(Mce  SaA,  genamoii  licora  bora  1  ^wcndon,  aume  west  t6  rcatecoEtei 
MMele,  lume  nori!  tiS  Rodberlites  nutclo."  Ilowcver  tbcse  were  fo- 
RiigiierB,  a  culpable  complaiaaDcc  towards  whom  is  a  grievous  stain 
u)Hni  E&dweard'g  otherwiic  amiable,  tliougb  weak,  character. 
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evitably  bound,  not  even  excepting  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  king  himself  or  of  the  ecclesiastical 
corporations. 

ROADS  and  CANALS.— There  is  no  very  clear 
evidence  respecting  roads  and  canals,  licence  to 
make  which  was  a  subject  of  grant  by  the  Frank-, 
ish  emperors  \  But  except  as  regarded  the  great 
roads  which  were  especially  the  king's,  and  the 
cross  roads,  which  were  the  county's,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  there  was  no  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  state.  Every  landowner  must  have  had  the 
privilege  of  making  private  paths,  large  or  small 
at  his  pleasure,  by  which  access  could  be  given  to 
different  parts  of  his  own  property.  We  do  occa- 
sionally find  roads  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the 
owners,  and  a  common  service  of  the  settlers  on  an 
estate  was  the  liability  to  assist  in  making  a  new 
road  to  the  farm  or  mansion^  In  an  instance 
already  cited  we  have  seen  an  abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's digging  a  canal  with  tlie  object  of  diverting 
traffic  from  the  haven  of  Sandwich.  It  may  un- 
hesitatingly be  asserted  that  he  claimed  this  right 
under  his  general  power  as  a  landlord,  and  not  by 
any  special  grant  for  the  purpose :  this  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  narrative. 

•PORTS. — Ports  and  Havens  were  however  es- 
sentially royalties,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  could  be 
granted  to  religious  houses.   They  were  naturally  in 

1  Bohm.  Reg.  Karol.  Nos.  248,  316. 
*  Red.  Sing.  Pen.    Thorpe,  i.  432. 
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the  king's  hand,  for  this  reason :  in  the  early  times 
of  which  we  treat,  the  stranger  is  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy,  and  every  one  who  does  not  belong  to  the 
association  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  is  primd 
facie  out  of  the  peace  altogether.  This  applies  to 
sailors,  as  well  as  travelling  chapmen  who  wander 
from  mark  to  mark  or  county  to  county ;  and  it  ap- 
plied with  peculiar  force  to  England  after  her  coasts 
became  exposed  to  repeated  invasions  from  the 
North.  Still  as  England  could  not  subsist  without 
foreign  commerce,  and  early  became  alive  to  that 
great  principle  of  her  existence,  a  system  of  what 
we  may  call  navigation-laws  was  established.  The 
bottoms  of  friendly  powers  were  of  course  received 
upon  terms  of  reciprocal  favour,  but  even  strange 
ships  had  the  privilege  of  safety  if  they  made  cer- 
tain harbours,  designated  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
treaty  of  Andover,  in  994,  -^^elraed  and  his  witan 
agreed,  that  every  merchant-ship  that  voluntarily 
came  into  port  should  be  in  the  peace ;  and  even 
if  it  were  driven  into  port,  (whether  by  force  or  by 
stress  of  weather  is  not  specified,)  and  there  were  a 
friSburh,  asylum,  or  building  in  the  peace,  in  which 
the  men  took  refuge,  they  and  their  ship  and  cargo 
should  enjoy  the  peace  ^  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  the  king  had  the  power  of  declaring  what  ports 
should  be  gefri^od  or  in  the  peace ;  and  as  this  pri- 
vilege would  necessarily  draw  many  advantages  to 
any  harbour  that  possessed  it,  we  can  reasonably 
conclude  that  it  was  made  a  source  of  profit,  both 

• »  iE«elr.  ii.  §  2.    Thorpe,  i.  284. 
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by  the  king  and  those  to  whom  he  might  think  fit 
to  grant  it. 

WARDSHIP  and  MARRIAGE.— Wardship  and 
Marriage  appear  to  have  been  royalties ;  we  must 
however  believe  them  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
children  and  widows  of  the  thanes  or  comites,  and 
to  be  a  deduction  from  the  principles  of  the  Comi- 
tatus  itself. 

In  the  secular  law  of  Cnut  there  is  a  series  of 
provisions,  extending  from  the  70th  to  the  75th 
clause,  which  can  only  be  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  alleviations,  and  which  in  the  70th  clause  the 
king  himself  declares  so  to  be.  From  the  nature 
of  the  relief  thus  afforded,  we  may  infer  that  the 
royal  officers  had  exercised  their  powers  in  a  man- 
ner oppressive  to  the  subject.  Accordingly  the 
king  and  his  witan  proceed  to  regulate  the  volun- 
tary nature  of  the  feormfultum,  the  legal  amount 
of  heriot,  the  descent  of  property  in  the  case  of  in- 
testacy, and  the  king's  guardianship  of  the  same ; 
they  protect  the  widow  and  heirs  against  vexatious 
suits,  by  providing  that  they  shall  not  be  sued,  if 
the  lord  and  father  had  remained  undisturbed ;  and 
lastly  they  regulate  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
rights  of  wardship  and  marriage. 

* '  And  let  every  widow  remain  for  a  twelvemonth 
without  a  husband ;  then  let  her  do  her  pleasure. 
But  if  within  the  year  she  choose  a  husband,  let 
her  forfeit  the  morgengyfu  and  all  the  property  she 
had  through  her  first  husband,  and  let  her  near- 
est kin  take  the  land  and  property  she  had  before. 
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And  let  the  husband  be  liable  in  his  wer  to  the 
king,  or  to  whomsoever  h»  may  have  granted  it. 
And  even  if  she  have  been  taken  by  force,  let  her 
forfeit  her  possessions,  unless  she  be  willing  to  go 
home  again  from  the  mao,  and  never  become  his 

again And  let  no  one  compel  either  woman 

or  maiden  to  him  whoni  she  herself  mislikes,  nor 
for  money  sell  her,  unless  the  suitor  will  give  some- 
thing of  his  own  good  will '." 

This  of  itself  does  not  imply  the  royal  right  of 
marriage ;  but  it  becomes  much  more  signiticant, 
when  we  learn  that  estates  had  been  given  to  influ- 
ential nobles,  for  their  intercession  with  the  king, 
on  behalf  of  profitable  alliances  :  then,  the  circum- 
stances, combined  togetlier,  seem  to  imply  that 
Cnut  desired  to  reform  the  miserable  condition  in 
which  he  found  England,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt, 
by  such  reform  to  consolidate  his  own  power.  The 
evidence  of  what  may  almost  be  called  purchasing 
a  marriage — though  not  in  the  truly  gross  and  vul- 
gar sense  of  such  purchases  among  those  whom 
writers  of  romances  represent  as  the  chivalrous 
Normans, — is  supplied  by  the  monk  of  Ramsey : 
the  instance  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  In  mentioning  an  estate  of  five  hides  at 
Burwell,  the  chronicler  adds  :  "This  is  the  estate 
which — as  we  find  in  the  very  ancient  English 
charters  referring  to  it — a  certain  man  named  Ead- 
wine,  the  son  of  Othulf,  had  in  old  times  granted 
to  archbishop  Oda,  as  a  reward  for  his  pains  and 
trouble  in  bringing  king  Eadred  to  consent,  that 
'  Cnut.  ii.  5  74,  7r>. 

VOL.   11.  u 
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Eddwine  might  have  leave  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  a  certain  Ulf,  whom  he  de8ired\"  This  Ulf  does 
not,  I  believe,  occur  among  the  signitaries  to  any 
of  the  charters,  unless  the  name  represent  some 
one  of  the  many  Wulfgars  or  Wulflafs  of  the  time : 
but  still  we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  per- 
son of  consideration,  since  a  large  estate  was  given 
for  his  daughter's  marriage.  In  the  absence  of  all 
details  we  cannot  form  any  clear  decision  as  to  the 
royal  right  in  this  respect,  though  the  balance  of 
probability  seems  to  me  to  incline  to  the  view  that 
the  king  had  some  right  of  wardship  and  marriage 
over  the  children  and  widows  of  his  own  thanes  or 
socmen.  This  seems  to  lie  in  the  very  nature  of 
their  relative  position.  With  the  widow  or  child  of 
a  free  man,  it  is  of  course  not  to  be  imagined  that 
the  king  could  interfere  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Eddred 
there  were  probably  not  many  free  men  whose 
wealth  rendered  interference  worth  the  trouble. 

HEREGEATWE.  HERIOT.— The  general  na- 
ture  of  Heriot  has  been  explained  in  the  First  Book: 
it  was  there  shown  that  it  arose  from  the  theory  of 
the  comes  having  been  originally  armed  by  the  king, 
to  whom  upon  his  death  the  arms  reverted :  and  in 
imitation  of  this,  Best-head  or  Melius  catallum,  dis- 
tinguished in  our  law  as  Heriot-custom,  was  shown 
to  have  arisen.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin  or  early  amount, — and  its  earliest  amount 

*  "Pro  mcrcede  solicitudinis  et  laboris,  quo  regem  ^^redum  ad 
consensum  inflexcrat,  ut  ei  liceret  filiam  cuiusdam  viri  Ulfi,  quam  con- 
cupivcrat,  maritali  sibi  foedere  copulare."  Hist.  Ramcs.  cap.  23. 
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was  DO  doubt  unsettled,  depending  upon  the  will 
of  the  chief  who  might  take  all  or  some  of  his 
thanes'  chattels  at  his  pleasure, — in  process  of  time 
it  became  assessed  at  a  fixed  amount,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  person  from  whose  estate  it  was 
paid.  The  law  of  Cnut>  which  determined  this 
amount  was  probably  only  a  re-enactment,  or  con- 
firmation of  an  older  custom,  and  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  to  put  an  end  to  disputes  upon  the 
subject ;  it  declares  as  follows : — 

'*  Let  the  beriots  be  as  fits  the  degree.  An  earl's 
as  belongs  to  an  earl's  rank,  viz.  eight  horses,  four 
saddled,  four  unsaddled,  four  helmets,  four  coats- 
of*inail,  eight  spears,  eight  shields,  four  swords 
and  two  hundred  mancuses  of  gold.  From  a  king's 
thane,  of  those  who  are  nearest  to  him,  four  horses, 
two  saddled,  two  unsaddled ;  two  swords,  four 
spears,  four  shields,  a  helmet,  a  coat-of-mail  and 
fifty  mancuses  of  gold.  From  a  medial  thane,  a 
horse  equipped,  and  his  arms  ;  or  his  bealsfang  in 
Wessex,  and  in  Mercia  and  Eastanglia  two  pounds. 
Among  the  Danes,  the  heriot  of  a  king's  thane  who 
has  his  socn*  is  four  pounds :  if  he  stand  in  nearer 
relation  to  the  king,  two  horses,  one  equipped,  a 
sword,  two  spears,  two  shields  and  fifty  mancuses 
of  gold.  And  from  a  thane  of  the  lower  order,  two 
pounds. '^ 

The  following  are  examples  of  heriots  paid  both 
before  and  after  the  time  of  Cnut. 

The  estate  of  Deddraed  bishop  of  London  and 

*  Cnut,  ii.  4  7^*  Thorpe,  i.  414.  ^  A  baronial  court. 
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Elmliam,  about  940,  paid,  four  horses  the  best  he 
had,  two  swords  the  best  he  had,  four  shields,  four 
spears,  two  hundred  marks  of  red  gold,  two  silver 
cups,  and  his  lands  at  Anceswyr^,  Ilhngtijn  and 
Earmingtun'. 

In  946-956,  the  estate  of  ^«elwald  the  ealdor- 
man  paid  four  horses,  four  spears,  four  swords,  four 
shields,  two  rings  each  worth  one  hundred  and 
twenty  mancuses,  two  rings  each  worth  eighty  man- 
cuses  (in  all  four  hundred  mancuses)  and  two  silver 


About  958,  .^Ifgar  gave  the  king  two  swords 
with  belts,  three  steeds,  three  shields,  three  spears, 
and  two  rings  each  worth  fifty  mancuses  of  gold  ^. 

The  lieriot  of  Beorhtric,  about  9G2,  was,  four 
horses,  two  equipped,  two  swords  and  belts,  a  ring 
worth  eighty  mancuses  of  gold,  a  sword  of  the 
same  value,  two  falcons,  and  all  his  stag-hounds'*. 

The  great  duke  ./Elfheah  of  Hampshire,  965-971 , 
gave  to  Eadgar,  who  had  married  his  cousin  M\(- 
^ry^,  duke  Ordgar's  daughter,  the  following  pro- 
perty :  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  of  it  was  heriot : 
six  horses  with  their  trappings,  six  swords,  six- 
spears,  six  shields,  one  sword  worth  eighty  man- 
cuses of  gold,  one  dish  of  three  pounds,  one  cup  of 
three  pounds,  three  hundred  mancuses  of  gold,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hides  of  land  at  Wyr^,  and  his 
estates  at  C6cham,  Daecham,  Cedteswyr'S,  Incge- 
nesham,  jEglesbyrig  and-  Wendofra**. 


Cod.  Dijil.  No.  95?. 

'  Ibid.  No.  11/3. 

Ibid.  No.  1223. 

'  Ibid.  No.  492. 

Ibid.  No.  593. 
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iESelric,  in  997,  paid  two  horses,  one  sword 
and  belt,  two  shields,  two  spears,  and  sixty  marks 
of  gold '. 

Archbishop  ^Ifric,  996-1006,  devised  to  the 
king,  as  his  heriot,  sixty  helmets,  sixty  coats-of- 
mail,  and  his  best  ship  with  all  her  tackle  and 
stores'. 

^Ifhelm  paid  four  horses,  two  equipped,  four 
shields,  four  spears,  two  swords,  and  one  hundred 
mancuses  of  gold^ 

Wulfsige  paid  two  horses,  one  helmet,  one  coat- 
of-mail,  one  sword,  one  spear  twined  with  gold  ■*. 

The  majority  of  these  cases  belong  to  periods 
previous  to  Cnut's  accession,  hut  they  seem  to 
imply  an  assessment  very  similar  to  his  own.  And 
in  this  view  of  the  case,  where  the  payment  had 
become  a  settled  amount  due  from  persons  of  a  par- 
ticular rank,  it  became  possible  for  women  to  be 
charged  with  it,  which  we  accordingly  find.  In  1046 
WuIfgj'S  commences  her  will  by  desiring  that  her 
right  heriot  may  be  paid  to  the  king*:  ^'Sel- 
gyfu  in  945  gave  the  king  thirty  mancuses  of  gold, 
two  horses  and  all  her  dogs  '^ :  iElflied  left  him  by 
will  her  lands  at  Lamburnan,  Cedlsige  and  Read- 
ingan,  four  rings  worth  two  hundred  mancuses  of 
gold,  four  palls,  four  cups,  four  drinking-horns  and 
four  horses^:  and  lastly  queen  iElfgyfu  in  1012 


'  Coil.  Diiil.  No.  699.  ThiaisTery  nearly  the  exact  heriot.   jE«cMc, 

lio  wu  no  frienil  to  ihc  king,  {)TohBhly  mennt  to  give  him  no  doit 

ore  than  he  could  legally  elaim. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  716.  =1  Ibid.  No.  «67. 

'  Ibid.  No.  979.  •  Ihid.  No.  7^2. 

•  Ibid.  No.  410.  '  Ibid.  No.  685. 
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left  the  king,  six  horses,  six  shields,  six  spears,  one 
cup,  two  rings  worth  one  hundred  and  twenty  man- 
cuses  each,  and  various  lands  \  Taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  of  Wulfgy^,  these  bequests  ap- 
pear very  like  heriots.  The  heriots  mentioned  in 
Domesday  agree  with  the  details  given  above,  and 
serve  to  show  that  the  right  had  undergone  no 
material  alteration  till  the  time  of  the  Confessor  ^. 
That  the  Best-head  or  Melius  catallum  was  paid  to 
the  king  by  his  unfree  tenants,  as  well  as  to  other 
lords,  is  probable,  but  we  have  no  instance  of  it  ^. 
By  the  law  of  Cnut,  the  widow  was  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  payment  of  the  heriot,  and  it  was 
altogether  remitted  to  the  family  of  him  who  fell 

>  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  721. 

'  Domesd.  Berks.  "  Tanius  vel  miles  regis  dominicus  moriens,  pro 
relevamento  dimittebat  regi  omnia  arma  sua,  et  equum  unum  cum  sella> 
unum  sine  sella.  Quod  si  essent  ei  canes  vel  acdpitres,  praesen- 
tabantur  regi^  ut  si  vellet,  acciperet." 

*  Fleta,  ii.  cap.  57,  §  1,  2.  "Imprimis  autem  debet  quilibet  qui  tes- 
taverit  dominum  suum  de  meliori  re  quam  babuerit  recognoaoere,  et 
postea  aecclesiam  de  alia  meliori,  et  in  quibusdam  locis  habet  aeccle- 
sia  melius  animal  de  consuetudine,  in  quibusdam  secundum  vel  tertium 
melius,  et  in  quibusdam  nihil :  et  ideo  observanda  est  consuetudo  loci." 
§  2.  "  Item  de  morte  uxoris  alicuius  viri,  dum  ^ir  superstes  fuerit,  de 
toto  grege  communi  secundum  melius  avcrium,  quasi  dc  parte  sua :  sed 
hoc  non  nisi  de  permissione  et  gratia  viri."  This  Melius  catallum, 
Bestehaupt  or  Best-head  was  in  fact  a  servile  due :  but  in  this  sense  it 
Mras  an  alleviation ;  for  strictly  speaking  the  lord  could  take  the  whole 
inheritance  of  his  unfree  tenant.  In  1252  Margaret  Countess  of  Flanders 
gave  this  alleviation  to  the  serfs  of  the  crown :  "  Tons  les  serfs  demeu- 
rant  en  Flandre,  sous  la  justice  propre  de  la  comtesse,  furent  affranchis 
de  servitude  en  1252,  k  charge  de  payer  par  homme  trois  deniers,  et 
par  femme  un  denier  annuellement ;  et  le  droit  qu'elle  avait  k  la  moiti^ 
des  meubles  en  catteux;  des  serfs  raorts,  fut  reduit  au  meilleur  cattel, 
[melius  catallum]  autre  que  maison  ou  bete  de  somme."  Wamkonig. 
Hist.  Fland.  i.  259.  On  this  subject  generally  see  Nelson^  Lex  Ma- 
neriorum,  p.  154. 
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bravely  fighting  in  the  field  before  the  presence  of 
his  lord. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  chap- 
ter that  the  kings  were  provided  very  sufficiently 
with  the  means  of  maintaining  their  dignity :  the 
benefactions  which  they  were  enabled  to  make  out 
of  the  folcland  relieved  their  private  estates  from 
the  burthen  of  supporting  the  thanes,  clerical  and 
lay,  who  flocked  to  their  service.  Still  there  must 
have  been  a  constant  drain  upon  their  possessions  ; 
and  many  of  the.  regalia  became  lost  to  the  crown 
by  successive  alienations.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
generally  purchased  at  a  high  price,  but  in  this 
case  the  king  who  sold  them  was  the  only  gainer : 
he  secured  considerable  sums  for  himself,  but  he 
impoverished  all  his  successors  to  a  much  greater 
amount.  The  loans  for  which  we  occasionally  find 
him  indebted  to  his  prelates^  show  how  completely 
at  times  the  crown  had  been  pillaged,  as  well  as 
who  were  the  principal  sharers  in  the  plunder.  The 
attempt  to  draw  in  lands  and  privileges  which  had 
once  been  alienated,  was  questionable  in  policy  and 
harsh  to  the  innocent  holders;  but  it  does  not 
always  seem  to  have  been  viewed  impartially  even 
by  those  least  concerned ;  we  may  however  now 
express  our  conviction  that  in  many  cases  the  alie- 
nations themselves  had  been  made  improperly  and 
without  sufficient  authority  ;  and,  that  if  it  was 
hard  upon  an  abbot  or  bishop  to  lose  what  his  pre- 
decessor had  gained,  it  was  very  hard  upon  a  king 
to  be  without  what  his  predecessor  had  unjustly 
and  often  illegally  squandered. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

TUE  KING'S  COURT  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Anglosaxou  Court  appears  to  have  been  mo- 
delled upon  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  Frankish 
Emperors :  our  documents  do  not  however  permit 
us  to  judge  whether  this  was  the  case  before  a 
sufficient  intercourse  had  taken  place  to  render  a 
positive  imitation  probable. 

It  is  not  at  all  unhkely  that,  from  the  very  first 
establishment  of  the  Comitatus,  the  possession  of 
those  household  offices  was  coveted,  which  brought 
the  holder  into  closer  personal  connection  with  the 
prince :  and  more  or  less  of  dependence  could  be 
of  little  moment  with  those  who  had  erected  into  a 
system  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  holiest  of  all 
possessions,  their  freedom  of  action.  Hence  we  can 
readily  account  for  the  assumption  by  men  nobly 
born  of  offices  about  the  royal  person,  which  were 
at  first  directly  and  immediately  menial*.  Nor, 
as  the  opportunities  of  personal  aggrandisement 
through  favouritism  or  affection  were  multiplied, 
does  it  seem  strange  to  us  that  these  offices  should 
assume  a  character  of  dignity  and  real  power,  which, 

*  Speaking  of  the  Pincema  regis  ^^elstani,  one  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  Household,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  Malmsbury 
says,  "  Itaque  cum  forte  die  solenni  vinum  propinaret,"  etc.  Gest.  Reg. 
ii.  §  139. 
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however  little  m  coneonauce  with  their  original 
inteation,  yet  made  them  objects  of  ambition  with 
the  wealthy  and  the  noble.  We  do  not  any  longer 
wonder  at  the  struggles  of  dukes  and  barons  for 
the  offices  of  royal  cupbearer  at  a  coronation,  or 
Steward  or  Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  because 
time  and  the  attribution  of  judicial  or  administra- 
tive functions  have  given  those  offices  a  distinction 
which  at  the  outset  they  did  not  possess :  and  we 
see  without  surprize  the  electors  of  Germany  per- 
sonally serving  at  his  table  the  member  of  their 
body  whom  they  had  invested  with  imperial  rank  ; 
and,  when  they  fixed  the  throne  hereditarily  in  him, 
providing  for  the  succession  in  their  own  families 
of  Butlers,  Stewards,  Marshals  or  Chancellors  of 
the  empire. 

As  the  progress  of  society  drew  larger  and  larger 
numbers  of  men  into  the  circle  of  princely  influ- 
ence, and,  by  withdrawing  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  free  courts,  rendered  a  systematic  esta- 
blishment of  the  Lord's  court  more  necessary,  tiie 
officers  who  were  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  various  royal  vassals,  rose  immeasurably  in 
the  social  scale.  Thus  the  Major  Domus  or  Mayor 
of  the  palace,  at  first  only  a  steward,  who  had  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Household,  gradually  as- 
sumed the  management  of  those  of  the  kingdom, 
and  ended  by  placing  on  his  own  head  the  crown 
which  he  had  filched  from  his  master's.  So  was  it 
with  the  rest. 

The  four  great  officers  of  the  Court  and  House- 
hold in   the   oldest   German    kingdoms  are  the 
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Chamberlain,  the  Marshal,  the  Steward  and  the 
Butler. 

The  names  by  which  the  Chamberlain  was  desig- 
nated are  Hnegel  fego,  literally  thane  or  servant 
of  the  w^ardrobe,  Cubicularius,  Camerariu8»  Bur- 
)^egn,  perhaps  sometimes  Dispensator,  and  The- 
saurarins  or  Hordere.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  his 
exact  duties  in  the  Anglosaxon  Court,  but  they 
probably  differed  little  from  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding officer  among  other  German  populations, 
and  there  is  reason  to  compare  those  of  the  Prank- 
ish Cubicularius  with  the  functions  of  the  Comites 
sacrarum  largitionum  and  rerum  privatarum  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Hence  we  may  presume  that  he 
had  the  general  management  of  the  royal  property, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  regulation  of  the  house- 
hold \  In  this  capacity  he  may  have  been  the  re- 
cognized chief  of  the  cyninges  lungerefan  or  king's 
bailiffs,  on  the  several  estates ;  for  we  find  no  traces 
of  any  districtual  or  missatic  authority  to  w^hom 
these  officers  could  account.  At  the  same  time  it  ap- 
pears that  this  officer  was  not  what  we  now  call  the 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  but  rather  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Household,  and  that  more  than  one 
officer  of  the  same  rank  existed  at  the  same  time'. 

*  Eichhorn,  i.  197.  §  25,  b.  Eichhorn  argiies  the  first  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Greg.  Turon.  vii.  24.  The  latter  portion  of  the  Chamberlain's 
duties  is  defined  by  Ilinemar  of  Rheim»,  §  22.  '*  De  honestate  Tero 
palatii,  sen  specialiter  oraamcnto  rcgali,  uecnon  et  de  donis  annuis  mi- 
litum,  absque  cibo  et  potu,  vel  equis,  ad  Reginam  praecipue,  et  sub  ipsa 
ad  Camerarium  pcrtinebat :  et — soUicitudo  erat,  ut  tempore  congruo 
semper  fiitura  prospicerent,  ne  quid,  dum  opus  esset — defuisset.  De 
donis  vero  diversarum  legationum  ad  Camerarium  aaipieiebat." 

'  "  Cubicularios  regis  duos/'    Gul.  Meld.  u.  §  180. 
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Hence  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  dignity  of  the 
office  was  comparable  to  that  of  the  Lord  Chamber* 
lain  at  present,  with  the  great  and  various  powers 
and  duties  which  are  now  committed  to  that  distin« 
guished  member  of  the  Court.  Among  the  nobles 
who  held  this  office  I  find  the  following  named : — 

iElfric  thesaurarius,       under  iElfred,  892'. 

iE^elsige  camerarius,  ...  Eddgar,  963*. 

Leofric  hraegl]?egn,  ...  iE'Selred,  1006^ 

Eadric  dispensator  regis,  ...  Hardacnut,  1040^. 

Hugelinus  camerarius,  ...  Eadweard,  1044*. 

cubicularius,  ...  Eddweard,  1060^ 

stiweard,  ...  Eddweard^. 

bur]?egn  ...  Eddweard®. 

The  Marshal  (among  the  Franks  Marescalcus,  and 
Comes  stabuli)  was  properly  speaking  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  and  had  charge  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  royal  equipments,  in  that  depart- 
ment. But  as  he  gradually  became  the  head  of 
the  active  and  disposable  military  force  of  the  pa- 
lace, he  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  the  general 
of  the  Household  troops.  It  was  thus  that  the 
high  military  dignity  of  Constable,  or  Grand  Mar- 
shal, by  degrees  developed  itself.  This  office  was 
held  by  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  and  frequently 
by  several  at  once, — a  sufficient  explanation  of  a 
fact  which  otherwise  would  appear  strange,  viz. 
that  we  never  find  the  royal  power  endangered  by 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  320.  2  n^i^.  No.  1246. 

»  n>id.  No.  715.  *  Flor.  Wig.  an.  1040. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  Not.  771,  810.  •  Ibid.  No.  809. 

7  Ibid.  No.  899,  Teiy  doubtful.  »  Ibid.  No.  904. 
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that  of  this  ioflueDtial  mioisterial.  The  Anglosaxon 
titles  are  Steallere  and  HorsJ^egn,  Stabulator  and 
Strator  regis.  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  office  before  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  it  might  therefore  be  imagined  that  it  was 
introduced  into  England  after  the  establishment  of 
the  family  of  Ecgberht  had  famiUarized  our  coun- 
trymen with  the  Prankish  court  and  its  customs, 
did  we  not  find  it  as  an  essential  institution  in  all 
German  courts,  of  all  periods.  Among  the  Anglo- 
saxon  Marshals  the  following  names  occur :— ^ 

Ecgwulf  strator  regis :  cyninges  hors)>egn,  an. 897*. 

Dored  steallere,  about  1020«. 

E'sgar  steallere,  1044-1066^ 

Robert  filius  Wimarc  steallere*. 

iElfstAn  steallere*. 

Eddgdr  steallere,  1060-1066«. 

Raulf  steallere,  1053-1066\ 

Bondig  steallere,  1060-10668. 

stabulator^. 

Eadno^  steallere  *^ 

Lyfing  steallere". 

iEifred  regis  strator,  1052'^ 

Osgod  Clapa  steallere,  1047 '«. 

The  Steward,  usually  called  Dapifer  or  Discifer 
regis,  answered  to  the  Seneschal  of  the  Franks  (the 

'  Flor.  Wig.  an.  897.  Chron.  Saxon,  ibid. 

«  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1328.  '  ftid.  Nos.  771,  828,  856,  864. 

*  Ibid.  Nos.  771,  822,  828,  859,  871,  904,  956,  1338. 

*  Ibid.  No.  773.  •  Ibid.  No.  809. 
'  Ibid.  Nos.  822,  956,  1338.  »  Ibid.  No.  822. 
»  Ibid.  No.  945.                             '^  Ibid.  No.  845. 

"  Ibid.  Nos.  956,  1338.  "  Flor.  Wig.  an.  1052. 

"  Chron.  Sax.  an.  1047. 
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Tnichsess  of  the  German  empire) ;  his  especial  busi- 
ness was  to  superintend  all  that  appertained  to  the 
service  of  the  royal  table,  under  which  we  must 
probably  include  the  arrangements  for  the  general 
support  of  the  household,  both  at  the  ordinary  and 
temporary  residences  of  the  kiug.    His  Anglosaxon 
name  was  DiscJ^egn,  or  thane  of  the  table;  and  I 
find  the  following  nobles  recorded  as  holding  this 
office : — 

Eata  dux  et  regis  discifer,  under  OfFa,  785'. 
Wulfgiir  discifer,  ...       Eadwig,  959". 

.<E«elma>rdiscJ>egn,  ...       jE«elred,  1006^ 

Raulf  dapifer,  ...       Eadweard,  1060*. 

Esgar  dapifer,  ...  ...  ...* 

Ataur  regis  dapifer,  ...      Eadweard,  1062'. 

Yfiog  regis  dapifer,  ...  ...  ...*. 

In  the  year  946  Florence  tells  us  of  a  dapifer 
regis,  whom  he  does  not  name.  The  queen  and 
princes  of  the  blood  bad  also  a  similar  officer  for  the 
management  of  their  households.  In  1000  we  read 
of  Godwine,  reginae  dapifer",  and  iE^elred's  son 
iEBelstan  had  a  Discjregii  named  ^Ifmier'.  High 
as  this  office  was,  we  yet  cannot  expect  to  find  in  it 
that  overwhelming  power  wielded  in  later  times  by 
the  Seneschal  or  Dapifer  Angliae, — a  power  which 
might  easily  have  converted  the  Grandmesnils 
and  De  Montforts  into  the  Ebroins  or  Pepins  of  a 
newly  established  dynasty,  and  after  their  fall  was 


'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  WJ. 
*  Ibid.  No.  715. 
>  Ibid.  ND.B13. 
'  Ibid.  No,  732. 


=  Ibid.  No.  IQ'i'l. 
'  Ibid.  No.  SOU. 
'  Ibid.  No.  813. 
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wisely  retained  in  the  royal  family  by  our  kings. 
We  have  now,  as  is  well  known,  only  a  Lord  High 
Steward,  or  MajcH*  domosj  on  particular  occasions, 
for  which  he  is  especially  created:  but  the  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Housdiold  is  an  officer  of  great 
power  and  high  dignity  in  the  Court  of  our  kings. 
A  Major  domus  regiae  occurs,  as  for  as  I  know,  but 
once  in  our  Ante-Norman  history,  and  may  there 
probably  denote  only  the  dapifer  or  seneschal :  he 
is  mentioned  by  Florence,  an.  1040,  as  **  Stir,  major 

domus magnae  dignitatis  vir" ;  but  we  hear 

nothing  more  of  him,  or  of  any  such  influence  as  the 
corresponding  high  officer  exercised  in  the  Prankish 
court.  Tlie  title  Regiae  procurator  aulae,  borne  by 
the  great  Esgar,  whom  we  have  also  seen  among 
the  Marshals,  may  very  likely  only  refer  to  his 
office  of  dapifer*,  which,  from  the  list  given  above, 
it  will  be  evident  that  he  held. 

The  last  great  officer  is  the  Pincerua,  in  Germany 
the  Schenk  or  Buticularius, — the  Butler.  What  his 
particular  duties  were,  beyond  his  personal  ser- 
vice at  the  royal  board,  and  uo  doubt  his  general 
superintendence  of  the  royal  cellars,  we  cannot 
now  discover ;  but  the  office  was  one  of  the  high- 
est di^nitv,  and  was  held  bv  nobles  of  the  loftiest 
birth  and  greatest  consideration.  O'slac,  a  direct 
descendent  from  the  roval  Jutish  blood  of  Stuff  and 
Wihtgar,  was  the  pincerna  of  king-.E^elwulf ;  and 
by  this  prince's  daughter,  '*  femina  nobilis  ingenio, 
nobilis  et  genere," — his  first  wife  O'sburh, — ^^^el- 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  813. 
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wulf  became  the  father  of  iElfred^  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  name  of  this  officer  may  have  been  Byrele, 
or  Scenca,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  occurrence. 
The  following  are  among  the  Pincernae  mentioned . 

Dudda  pincernus,  about  780^. 
Sigewulf  pincerna,  892^. 
ifi^elsige  pincerna,  959*. 
Wulfgdr  pincerna,  1000^ 
Wigod  regis  pincerna,  1062®. 

The  queen,  as  she  had  a  dapifer,  had  also  a  pin- 
cerna :  in  1062,  Herdingus  is  reported  to  have  held 
that  office  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  offices  were 
entirely  Palatine  or  domestic,  that  is  that  they  were 
household  dignities,  and  did  not  appertain  to  the 
general  administration.  Only  when  the  spirit  and 
feeling  of  the  comitatus  had  completely  prevailed 
over  the  older  free  organization,  did  they  rise  into 
an  importance  which,  throughout  the  course  of 
mediaeval  history,  we  find  continually  on  the  in- 
crease. They  were  the  grades  in  the  comitatus  of 
which  Tacitus  himself  speaks,  which  depended 
upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the  prince :  and  with 
the  power  of  the  prince  their  power  and  dignity 
varied.  The  functionaries  who  held  them  were  the 
heads  of  different  departments  to  which  belonged 
all  the  vassals,  leudes  or  fideles  of  the  king :  and  as 
by  degrees  the  freemen  perished  away,  and  every 

»  AMcr,  an.  849.  «  Cod.  Dipl  No.  148. 

»  Ibid.  No.  320.  *  Ibid.  No.  1224. 

»  Ibid.  No.  1294.  •  Ibid.  No.  813. 
'  Ibid.  No.  813. 
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one  gladly  rushed  to  throw  himself  into  a  state  of 
thaneship,  the  trusted  and  familiar  friends  of  the 
prince  became  the  most  powerful  agents  of  his  ad- 
ministration :  till  the  feudal  system  having  seized 
on  everything,  converted  these  court-functions  also 
into  hereditary  fiefs,  and  rendered  their  holders 
often  powerful  enough  to  make  head  against  the 
authority  of  the  crown  itself.  As  long  as  a  vestige 
of  the  free  constitution  remained,  we  hear  but  little 
of  the  court  offices :  what  they  became  upon  its 
downfall  is  known  to  every  reader  of  history.  It 
seems  to  me  improbable  that  Godwine,  or  Ha- 
rald,  or  Ledfric  or  Sigeward  should  ever  have  filled 
them :  these  men  were  ealdormen  or  dukes,  ger^fan, 
civil  and  military  administrators ;  but  not  officers 
of  the  royal  household,  powerful  and  dignified  as 
these  might  be.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  and 
most  important  of  their  duties  was  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  the  king's  socmen  in  their  various 
departments  ;  from  which  in  later  times  were  clearly 
derived  the  extensive  powers  and  attributions  of 
the  several  royal  courts  :  but  as  the  intimate  friends 
and  cherished  counsellors  of  the  king,  they  must 
have  possessed  an  influence  whose  natural  tendency 
was  to  complete  that  great  change  in  the  social 
state,  which  causes  of  a  more  general  nature, — in- 
creasing population,  commerce  and  the  disturbance 
of  foreign  and  civil  discord, — were  hurrying  relent- 
lessly onward. 

In  various  situations  of  trust  and  authority, 
either  by  the  side  of  these  officers,  or  subordinated 
to  them,  we  find  a  number  of  other  persons  under 
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(liffereot  titles.  Among  these  are  the  clergymen 
who  acted  as  clerks  or  notaries  in  the  imperial 
chancery.  The  Fraokish  court  numbered  among 
its  members  a  functionary  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
always  a  clergyman,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  who  went  by  the  names  of  Apocrisiarius,  Ar- 
chicapellanus,  Capellanus  ',  or  at  an  earlier  period 
of  Referendarius  * ;  at  a  later  again,  of  Archicancel- 
larius,  because  he  had  a  subordinate  officer  or  de- 
puty commotily  called  the  Cancellarius.  He  was 
the  head  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  prepare 
writs  and  other  legal  instruments,  and  who  went 
by  the  general  names  of  Notarii  or  Tabelliones". 
In  a  stale  which  admitted  of  what  are  now  called 
Personal  laws,  that  is,  where  each  man  might  be 
judged,  not  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  in 
which  he  was  settled,  but  that  of  his  parents,  that 
under  which  he  was  born, — where  Frank,  Burguo- 
diao,  Alaman  and  Roman  might  claim  each  to  be 
tried  and  judged  by  Frankish,  Burgundian,  Alama- 
nic  or  Roman  law  respectively,  whatever  might  be 
the  prevalent  character  of  the  territory  in  which  he 
was  domiciled, — such  an  officer  was  indispensa- 
ble. The  administration  of  the  customary,  unwritten 


'  IliDCmar.  ^  3ij. 

*  "  Qui  referrndtiriu*  ideo  est  dictus.  quod  ad  cum  universBe  piiblicu 
deferentur  conscriptionea,  ipseque  eaa  Btinulo  regis,  sive  Higillo  ob  eo 
nbi  commiswi  mimirct  icu  primaret."  Aimoin.  Oest.  Fnuic.  iv.  41. 
Ekhhorn,  i.  194,  note  f.  J  25.  b. 

*  "  Apocrisiario  sociehatur  gummus  canrcllarius,  qui  a  lemtiR  olim 
■ppelbibilur,  erantque  illi  subiecti  pnidentes  et  inteUigenlvi  ac  iidetei 
Tui,  qui  prnei-e|itB  rcgin  absque  immuderata  cupiditatia  vcnalitate  arri- 
beient,  «t  secrets  itUiij  tiilditer  cuatoJlreiit.''  Uincmiir,  ^  16,  Eichboro, 
lae.cit. 

VOL.   U.  1 
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law  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  might  have  been  left  to 
Teutonic  officers  ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  when 
a  Provincial  claimed  the  application  to  his  case 
of  the  maxims  and  provisions  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence ?  What  was  to  be  done  when  a  collision  of 
principles  and  a  conflict  of  laws  took  place,  and 
must  be  provided  for  ?  A  clergyman,  whose  own 
nation,  whatever  it  might  be,  merged  in  the  Roman 
per  clericalem  honor em^^  must  necessarily  become  a 
principal  officer  of  a  state  which  numbered  both 
Romans  and  clergymen  among  its  subjects ;  and 
hence  the  Apocrisiarius  had  a  seat  in  the  Carolin- 
gian  parliament^,  as  well  as  in  the  Council  of  the 
Household,  and  ultimately  became  the  principal  mi- 
nister for  the  aflairs  of  the  clergy  *.  But  no  such 
necessity  existed  in  England,  where  there  was  no 
system  of  conflicting  laws,  and  where  the  use  of 
professional  notaries  was  unknown*,  and  I  therefore 
see  no  a  priori  probabihty  of  there  having  been  any 
such  officer  as  the  Referendarius  or  Apocrisiarius 
in  our  courts.  Nor  till  the  reign  of  Eadweard  the 
Confessor  is  there  the  slightest  historical  evidence 
in  favour  of  such  an  office^ :  under  this  prince 
however,  whose  predilection  for  Norman  customs  is 

^  "'  Landulhis  et  Petrus  clericus  germani, ....  qui  professi  sumos  ex 
natione  nostra  legem  vivere  Langobardonim,  sed  ego  Petrus  clericus 
per  clericalem  honorem  lege  videor  vivere  Romana."  Lupi.  p.  223,  cited 
by  Savigny,  Rom.  Recht.  i.  120. 

*  Hincmar.  §  IG,  19,  21.     Doninges,  Deut.  Staatsr.  p.  24  seq. 
'  Eichhom,  §  25,  b.  i.  195. 

*  "  Quoniam  tabellionum  usus  in  regno  Angliae  non  habetur."  Mat. 
Paris,  Hen.  III. 

*  In  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  3,  4,  an  Angemundus  referendarius  is  men- 
tioned, but  these  two  charters  are  glaring  forgeries. 
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notorious,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  change 
may  have  taken  place  in  this  respect,  and  that  a 
gradual  approximation  to  the  continental  usage 
may  have  been  found.  The  occurrence  therefore 
of  a  Cancellarius,  Sigillarius  and  Notarius  among 
his  household  does  not  appear  matter  of  great  sur- 
prise, and  may  be  admitted  as  genuine,  if  we  are 
only  careful  not  to  confound  the  first  officer  with 
that  great  functionary  whom  we  now  call  the  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  the  realm.  We  are  told  that, 
among  bis  innovations,  Eadweard  attempted  to  in- 
troduce the  use  of  seals  ;  the  uniform  tenor  of  his 
writs  certainly  renders  it  not  improbable  that  he  had 
also  notaries  or  professional  clerks,  and  I  can  there- 
fore admit  the  probability  of  his  having  appointed 
some  faithful  chaplain  to  act  as  his  chancellor,  that 
is,  to  keep  his  seal, — though  not  yet  used  for  pubhc 
instruments, — and  to  manage  the  royal  notarial  esta- 
blishment. There  are  many  persons  named  as  royal 
chaplains ;  some,  whose  successive  appointments 
to  bishoprics  appeared  to  our  simple  forefathers  to 
encroach  too  much  upon  the  proper  and  canonical 
mode  of  election.  Among  them  are  the  following : — 

B^dsige  capellanus,  1038'. 

Stigandos  capellanus,  1044*. 

Heremannus  capellanus,      1045*. 

Wulfwig  cancellarius,     Eadweard,  1045''. 

Reginholdus  sigillarius,  ...  ...    *. 


'  Flor.  Wig.  an.  1038,  Abp.  Cluiterbiuy. 

*  Ibid.  an.  1014,  Abp.  Cnnterbur)-. 

'  Ibid.  mn.  1045,  Bp.  Bainibiin-. ' 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  810. 


'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  779. 
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Reginboldus  cancellarius,  Eadweard,  1045*. 

iElfgeat  notarius, 

Petrus  capellanus, 

Baldwiaus  capellanus, 

Osbernus  capellanus, 

Rodbertus  capellanus, 

Heca  capellanus,  1047^. 

Ulf  capellanus,  1049  ^ 

Cy nesige  capellanus,  1 05 1  ^ 

Wilhelmus  capellanus,        1051'®. 

Godmannus  capellanus,      1053  ^^ 

Gisa  capellanus,  1060  **. 

Eadweard's  queen  Eadgyfu  and  her  brother  Ha- 
rald  had  also  their  chaplains  ;  Walther,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Hereford  ^^,  and  Leofgar  who  preceded  him 
in  the  same  see***,  and  who,  being  probably  of  the 
same  mind  as  his  noble  and  warlike  lord,  was  no 
sooner  a  bishop  than  *'  he  forsook  his  chrism  and 
rood,  his  spiritual  weapons,  and  took  to  his  spear 
and  sword,"  and  so  going  to  the  field  against  Griffin 
the  Welsh  king,  was  slain,  and  many  of  his  priests 
with  him.  The  establishment  of  chaplains  in  the 
royal  household  is,  of  course,  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity ;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  preceded  there 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No9.  813,  824,  825.  891. 

'  Ibid.  No.  825.  »  Ibid.  No«.  813,  825. 

•  Ibid.  No.  813.  *  Ibid.  No.  825. 

•  Ibid.  No.  825,  Abp.  Canterbury. 
'  Flor.  Wig.  an.  1047,  Bp.  Selsey. 

•  Ibid.  an.  1049.  Bp.  Leicester.  *  »  Ibid.  an.  1051.  Abp.  York. 
*•  Ibid.  an.  1051.  Bp.  London.                »  Ibid.  an.  H*53. 

»  n,id.  an.  1061).  Bp.  WeUs.  »  Ibid.  an.  1060. 

"  Ibid.  an.  1056.   Cbron.  1056. 
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by  Pagan  priests,  and  formed  a  necessary  part  of  the 
royal  comitatus  in  all  ages  '. 

Among  the  royal  officers  was  also  the  Pedissequus 
or  as  he  is  sometimes  called  Pedessessor,  whose 
functions  I  cannot  nearer  define,  unless  he  were  a 
king's  messenger.  The  following  instances  occur  ; — 
j£%elbeah  pedessessor,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  duke';  Bola  pedisecus^:  .Alfred  pedisecus  *. 
Eastmund  pedisecus*.  In  Beowulf,  Hunfer^  the 
orator  is  said  to  sit  at  the  king's  feet,  " '6e  set 
fotum  sset  frean  scyldinga."  (1.  994.) 

In  the  year  1040,  Hardacnut's  camifex  or  exe- 
cutioner is  described  as  a  person  of  great  dignity®. 
Other  titles  are  also  enumerated,  some  of  which  ap- 
pear to  denote  offices  in  the  royal  household  :  thus 
we  find  Radulfus  aulicus^,  Bundinus  patatinus^ 
Dedrmod  cellerarius^,  Wifer^  claviger'°,  Leofsige 
Bigoifer",  j^lfwine  sticcere'*,  ^^elric  bigenga".  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  following  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  regular  members  of  the  court,  or  whether 
their  presence  was  merely  accidental,  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion:  Brihtric  and  .iElfgar,  consiliarii'*, 
iEIfwig'^and  Cyneweard"'  praepositi,  Godricus  Iri- 

'  "  Desiilerante  rege  [AlchfriS]  ut  vir  twitac  eruiiitionis  ar  religionii 
nbi  tpcciutiter  iuilinduo  comitatu  aacenlos  esset  et  (loctor."  BeUa, 
H.E.ii.l9.  =  Ca.  Dipl.  Nos.  IM.  19!),  207. 

»  Ibid.  No.  220.  '  Ibid.  No,  227.  '  Ibid.  No.  281. 

•  "^tfrifumEboracensemarchiepiscopum.Godtviuum  comitem,  Stir 
majorem  domtu,  Thrond  suum  camifioum,  et  alioa  magnae  dignitatis 
Tiroa.  LundouiBm  misit."  Flor.  Wig.  an.  1040. 

•  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  H13.  '  Ibid.  No.  813. 

•  Ibid.  No.  320.  "  Ibid.  No.  346. 
"  Ibid.  No.  -MG.  "  Ibid.  No.  7!W. 
"  Ibtd.  No.  746.  "  Ibul  No,  »U. 

»  ibid.  Ko».  7!'2.  r!'3,  m\.  "  Ibiil.  Nos.  7'->-2.  "00. 
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bunus',  Aldred  the  Ionian  us^.  Nor  is  it  absoluteljfl 
demonstrable  that  those  who  claimed  consangai'^ 
nity  with  the  king  formed  part  of  his  household, 
although  they  probably  made  their  connexion  valid 
as  a  recommendation  to  royal  favour.  "  The  king's 
poor  cousin^"  seems  at  all  events  to  have  taken  care 
that  his  light  should  shine  before  men,  as  we  learn 
from  the  signatures,  .^Ifhere  ex  parentela  regis*, 
Ledfwine  propinquus  regis*,  Hesburnus  regis  con- 
sanguineus^,  Rodbertus  regis  consanguineus^,  and 
similar  entries. 

But  no  such  doubt  applies  to  the  household 
troops,  or  immediate  body-guard  of  the  king.  These 
are  commonly  called  Huscarlas,  by  the  Anglosaxon 
writers,  and  continued  to  exist  under  that  name 
afler  the  Norman  conquest.  Lappenberg  has  very 
justly  looked  upon  them  as  a  kind  of  military  gild, 
or  association,  of  which  the  king  was  the  master^. 
I  doubt  whether  they  were  organized  as  a  separate 
force  before  the  time  of  Cnut ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
under  that  prince  and  his  Danish  successors  they 
attained  a  definite  and  settled  position.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  resulted  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  obtained  the  crown  of  England,  and 
that  the  institution  was  not  known  to  his  Saxon 
predecessors ;  as  an  invader,  not  at  all  secure  of  hU  . 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  945.  '  Ibid.  No.  218. 

■  Shttkup.  Ueu.  IV.  Pt.ii.sc.^.        '  Cud.  Dipl.  No.  436. 

*  Ibid.  No.  43(5,  '  Ibid.  No.  813. 

'  Ibid.  No.  813. 

"  Thorpe's  Lniipcnberg,  ii.  202, 
Iliit.   Lcgum  CutreDB.  Reps.  Carniti  Magni, 
146)  i).  454,  note  d.     Pulgrave,  ii. 
i.  91  ;  ii.  151  srq. 


it  Uis  referenecB  to  Suen  A 

'.  iv.  up.  Luigebek,  uUl 
Ellis,  Introd.  Dotnead.! 
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tenure,  and  surrounded  by  nobles  whose  previous 
conduct  ofTered  but  slight  guarantee  of  their  fide- 
lity, it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  his  safety  to 
organize  his  own  peculiar  force  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  the  readiest  service  if  occasion  demanded 
it.  This  was  the  object  of  the  Witherlags  Ret,  by 
which  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  Hilscarlas 
were  settled.  Of  this  law  Lappenberg  observes : 
— "  With  greater  probability  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  earlier  labours  of  Cnut,  the  composition 
of  the  Witherlags  Ret,  a  court-  or  gild-law,  framed 
for  his  standing  army,  as  well  as  for  the  body-guards 
ofhisjaris.  As  the  greater  part  of  his  army  re- 
mained in  England,  the  Witherlags  Ret  was  there 
first  established,  and  as  the  introduction  of  strict 
discipline  among  such  a  military  community  must 
precede  all  other  ameliorations  in  the  condition  of 
the  country,  the  mention  of  this  law  in  its  history 
ougbt  not  to  be  omitted'.    The  immediate  military 


'  This  ubserv&tion  requires  tu  be  taken  nitli  some  caution.  The 
Witherkga  Ret  waa  a  privHte  and  bj-lsn,  not  a  public  Ian,  ami  had 
little  lo  do  with  the  pubUc  taw,  eicept  inasfu  as  it  cuiinecteil  the 
ccmqueritig  force  by  closer  bonds,  and  wcured  their  energetic  action  as 
H  body,  ujion  emergency.  It  vaa  deviaed  to  keep  the  househoUI  troops 
together,  not  to  apply  in  any  way  to  their  public  relatioo  towards  the 
Saxons.  It:*  influence  naa  therefore  only  such  as  derived  mediately 
(mm  the  fort  of  its  maintaining  the  king  at  the  hL'ad  of  a  select  pra- 
fortoR  cohort,^imjH>rtant  occasionally,  but  always  accidental.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  great  men  of  England,  the  Oodwines,  or  Le6- 
frics,  were  ever  Uuscarlas,  or  that  the  leaders  of  this  force  were  evw 
Baldormen  or  Gerefan.  In  fact  it  was  the  king's  "  Army-club,"  and 
had  deitber  cod stituti anal  pUce  nor  tecognizcd  jiovter.  The  Huscarlaa 
■rere  prohably  very  like  nhat  the  Moutquetaires  and  Gardcs-dc-curps 
■rere  in  France  before  the  first  HevolutioD,  and  what  the  Lifegunrds, 
Leib-regimente,  Guardia  Rc'bI,  and  m  on,  have  been  in  other  states  of 
Europe ;  nor  altogether  unlike  the  Garili-  Imp^rialc  of  Napoleon. 
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attendants  of  a  conqueror  always  exercise  vast  influ- 
ence, and  these  originally  Danish  soldiers  (thinga- 
nienn,  thingamanna  lith,  hy  the  Eoglish  called. 
Huscarlas)  have  at  a  later  period,  both  as  body- 
guards of  the  king  and  of  the  great  vassals,  acted 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  couatry.  They  were 
armed  with  axes,  halberds  and  swords  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  in  purpose,  descent  and  equipment  cor- 
responded to  the  Warangian  guard  t.Wjeringer),  in 
which  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  found 
its  best  security.  In  Cnut's  time  the  number  of 
these  mercenaries  was  not  very  great, — being  by 
some  reckoned  at  three  thousand,  by  others  at  six 
thousand'  —  but  they  were  gathered  under  bis 
banner  from  various  nations,  and  consequently  re- 
quired the  stricter  discipline.  Even  a  valiant  Wend- 
ish  prince,  Gottschalk,  the  son  of  L'do,  stayed  long 
with  Cnut  in  England,  and  gained  the  hand  of  a 
daughter  of  the  royal  bouse*.  Cuut  himself  ap- 
pears rather  as  a  sort  of  grand-master  of  this  mili- 
tary gild,  than  as  its  commander,  and  it  is  said  that, 
having  in  his  anger  slain  one  of  the  brotherhood 
in  England,  he  submitted  himself  to  its  judgement 
in  their  assembly  (stefn)  and  paid  a  ninefold  com- 
pensation*.    The  degrading  epithet  of  '  nithing  * 

'  Three  thouaanJ  wea,  »U  duciplinnl.  all  irell-armed.  all  united  hj 
the  certainty  that  the  Etni^le  must  he  for  Ufe  or  death.  Tcmned  ■  forre 
monlly,  if  nol  physicalli  and  DUiiiericailv.  tuperior  to  mnv  that  could 
be  brought  mfaaal  them  on  ■  sudaen.  Such  a  body  irere  amply  seruie 
ia  a  Mate  which  could  only  Kt  on  foot  a  clumsy  and  reluctant  miluia. 
Tbey  were,  in  (act,  nuu-tv  the  onh-  profenional  M>ldit»», — and  a«  \tt 
there  bwl  been  no  Rocrov,  SempM-h  or  Moi^arteu. 

'  Adam  Bremen,  ii.  4S,  5S ;   iii.  21 . 

'  Siten  Afrgnn.  i.  cap.  10. 
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applied  to  an  expelled  member  of  the  gild,  is  an 
Anglosaxon  word,  which  at  a  later  period  occurs 
in  a  way  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
gild-iaw  of  the  royal  house-carls  was  in  existence 
after  the  Norman  conquest'." 

The  details  of  this  law  are  of  the  most  stringent 
description,  regulating  even  the  minutest  points  of 
social  intercourse.  Its  extreme  punishment  was 
expulsion  ;  but  expulsion  was  nearly  equivalent  to 
death,  situated  as  the  Huscarlas  were  expected  to 
be,  among  a  hostile  population.  And  though  the 
otfending  brother  had  his  election,  whether  be 
would  retire  from  the  gild  by  sea  or  land,  yet  the 
circumstances  which  attended  his  ejection  were 
not  those  of  mercy  or  alleviation.  To  the  seashore, 
the  whole  body  of  his  ancient  comrades  were  to 
accompany  him;  then  launching  him  in  a  boat, 
with  oars  or  sails,  they  were  to  commit  him  to  his 
fortune  :  henceforth  he  was  not  only  a  stranger  but 
an  enemy,  an  outlaw  :  if  stress  of  weather  or  other 
accident  brought  him  back  to  the  shore,  he  might 
be  fallen  upon  and  slain  without  remorse  or  retri- 
bution. Or  if  he  chose  to  retire  by  land,  he  was 
to  be  led  to  the  nearest  wood,  and  there  to  be 
watched  till  his  form  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  thickets  :  three  successive  shouts  were  then  to 
be  raised,  to  warn  him  of  the  direction  in  which 

'  Sm.  Chron.  1049.  W.  Malms.  !ib.  iv.  de  Wilhelmo  Seeundo,  wi. 
10^  (lUrdy'i  eil.  ii.  499).  But  Lappenberg':!  conuUiiiou  i>  not  justi- 
linlbythepreiiiiies,  for  Nixing,  nliich  Mut.  Paris  declare!  to  have  been 
■»  ei|ircially  uu  Angloraxoa  word  as  to  be  untmnslDteablc,  was  iirobalily 
11  HK  »»  B  term  of  mipreuip  contem|)t,  liinf-  bofore  tlie  estublisiimen' 
"(■In-  liiiwarliis  in  Englaud  and  long  after  their  ibsliunding. 
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his  gild-brothers  lay  ia  wait.  If  then,  through  the 
devious  error  of  the  forest  he  returned  into  their 
presence,  his  life  was  forfeit.  To  insult,  injure  or 
dishonour  a  brother  was  an  offence  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity  ;  and  if  three  of  the  Hiiscarlas 
concurred  in  accusing  one  of  the  body,  there  was 
neither  denial  nor  exculpation  allowed  ;  the  penalty 
followed  inevitably.  Such  severe  regulations  as 
these  fully  explain  their  object ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  heen  successfully  attained,  for  we  are  told 
that,  at  least  duriug  the  life  of  Cnut,  the  penalties 
were  never  once  incurred  or  enforced'. 

From  the  collocation  of  names  among  the  wit- 
nesses to  a  very  important  charter  of  1052-1054, 
we  may  infer  that  the  Stealleras  or  Marshals  were 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  hiiscarlas*.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  they  did  really  exercise  an  im- 
portant personal  influence  in  England,  although 
they  tilled  no  recognized  position  under  the  law : 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  reckoned  as  thanes  or 
ministers,  as  far  as  their  wergyld  and  heriot  were 
concerned  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  this,  and  I 

'  Except  in  his  own  mac,  w  here  they  were  incurreil,  but  not  enforced. 
The  story  (found  in  great  de^il  in  Saxo-Grammatlcus,  book  x.)  seemi 
exRggeratect ;  but  nevenhelcas  it  ia  easy  to  see  lhi.t  the  itriet  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  king  would  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  lyBtem.  As  they  could  not  do  without  Cnut,  snd  hiul  no  Ian 
wherehy  to  judge  hiin,  aavc  the  one  wlioic  Hppbcation  in  his  case  iras 
iinpoisible,  they  sutfered  him  to  assess  his  own  pcualty.  lie  juud  uine 
limes  the  wergyld  of  the  brother  he  had  slain. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  !)d6.  After  the  tcBtinioniea  of  the  king,  queen, 
arebbishiips,  bishops,  earls,  and  abbots,  we  have,  "  Aud  on  £sg£ret 
atealres,  and  on  lUulfes  sLcalrcs,  and  on  Lifinges  stealrcs.  and  on  eaira 
ffxB  kyijtces  buscarlan."     Then  follow  the  subscriptions  of  chaplain* 
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should  Dot  dispute  the  assertion  that  from  first  to 
last  they  had  a  law  ot  theirown, — a  personal  right, 
— that  they  were  not  generally  or  origioallv  land- 
owners, and  thai  their  institution  was  a  moditied 
revival  of  the  system  of  the  Comitatus  in  its  strict- 
est form.  But  upon  these  points  we  cannot  decide. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  we  tind  the  hiiscarlas  acting 
as  witnesses  to  charters,  which  perhaps  may  lead 
to  the  inJerence  that  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Witena  gemot':  but  in  1041  we  are  told  that  Har- 
dacnut  sent  two  of  his  hiiscarlas,  Feader  and  Tur- 
stan,  to  collect  an  unpopular  tax,  and  that  a  sedi- 
tion was  raised  against  them  in  Worcester,  which 
was  not  suppressed  till  the  force  of  several  coun- 
ties, under  the  most  celebrated  leaders  of  the  day, 
was  brought  against  the  city*. 

In  a  charter  of  the  Confessor,  we  find  the  word 
Hiiscarl  translated  by  "  praefectus  palatinus''," — a 
title  which  scarcely  seems  applicable  to  all  the 
members  of  a  body  numbering  six,  or  even  three, 
thousand  men  :  but,  however  this  may  be,  we  must 
not  confound  these  praefecti  palatini  with  the  otlier, 
ea.r\ier  praefccti  viho  occur  in  Anglosaxon  history*; 
these  are  clearly  only  gerc^faa  or  reeves,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  especial  body  of  houseiiold 
troops. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that,   in  imitation  of  the 


'  But  WulfnerH  a  huscarl  ii  mentioDoii,  C^od.  Dipl,  No.  MS,  and  L'rk, 
•  bSicwl  in  No.  671>  both  aa  grsnteea.  So  agaiu  piLTStan  huacari,  a 
balder  of  lunl  in  Middlesex.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  843. 

'Plor.  Wig.  in.  ICJI. 

'Cod.  Dipl.  No.  84:). 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No*.  746.  751,  762, 767. 
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kio?.  the  sreat  nobles  sarrounded  themselves  with 
a  body-^ard  of  Hdscarias\  who  probably  stood  in 
the  same  rdation  to  their  lord,  as  be  did  to  the 
kin^ :  io  short  the  institotioQ  is  odIv  a  revival  of 
the  ComiUtus,  described  in  the  Rrst  Book,  and 
must  have  sone  through  a  similar  course  of  deve- 
lopment.  Nay,  the  details  which  have  reached  us 
c^  the  later  establishment  may  possibly  throw  light 
upon  the  eariier,  and  serve  to  explain  some  of  the 
peculiarities  which  strike  us  in  the  account  of  Ta- 
citus. Tliis  difference  indeed  there  is,  that  in  the 
later  form  the  king  and  the  comites  unite  in  a  defi- 
nite bond,  with  respective,  stipulated  rights  ;  in  the 
earlier  form,  the  comites  attach  themselves  to  the 
king,  without  stipulation  or  reserve,  although  no 
doubt  under  the  protection  of  a  customary  and  re- 
cognized, although  unwritten,  law. 


*  normcif.  sfKakin^  of  the  rm>h  of  the  NocthambraBS  i^ainst  their 
duke  Ta$tig.  in  10(>5,  $ai}n» :  **  Eodem  die  prtmims  Alius  Daniros  h^s- 
cajias  AmuxKlum  ef  RaTensueaztuasu  de  fii^ra  ietncto».  extrm  dritmtii 
muzx»«  ac  die  sequente  pht$  quam  cc.  Tiros  es  cunalibos  illius  in  boreali 
parte  Ilumhrae  duminis  peremenint."  aa.  l«>t>o.  One  manuscript  of 
the  Saxod  ChrvHiicle  thus  relates  these  evwits :  "  And  sona  K-ftCT  ^isoii 
j:egadcre\k>n  ^*  h^seiiAs  hi  ealle  oa  Eo«on»K*scTTe  ^  on  Xor5hTinbn- 
lande  t^>g:ardere.  i  geutUsedan  heora  t?ori  Tv»sti.  ^  o^slogan  his  hired- 
menn  ealle  ^e  hLj  mihten  tocumen/'  But  another  say^  :  **  Tostiges 
ev^es  hiiskarlas  Jju"  ofslo^^xi.  eaile  ^a  Nr  hi^  seaxian  mihton/'  Hii^d- 
men  are  fitmilijrts.  tlKi«se  i»  hv>  live  m  the  house,  or  form  pftrt  of  the 
house  or  famiiy  ;  and  this  seems  the  ongmal  and  strict  definition  of  the 
hiiscari. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  EALDORMAN  OR  DUKE. 

It  is  of  much  less  importance  to  a  people,  what  its 
constitution  is,  than  what  is  its  administration ; 
nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  make  what  are  called 
charters,  and  it  is  a  rhetorical  commonplace  to  talk 
of  resting  under  a  constitution,  the  growth  of  ages  : 
but  no  nation  rests,  or  ever  did  rest,  under  the  one 
or  the  other.  The  source  of  a  nation's  comfort, — 
of  its  success  in  realizing  the  great  principle  of  the 
mutual  guarantee  of  peace,  Hes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  what  is  called  its  constitution,  in  the  skill 
with  which  it  has  devised  its  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  balance  of  power  which  it  represents 
in  the  election  of  its  instruments.  We  shall  there- 
fore pass  now  to  the  members  of  the  Anglosaxon 
administration. 

The  dignity  next  in  importance  to  the  royal,  is 
that  of  the  Ealdorman  or  Duke. 

The  proper  Anglosaxon  name  for  this  officer,  as 
ruler  and  leader  of  an  army,  is  Heretoga,  in  Old- 
german  Herizohho,  and  in  modern  German,  Her- 
zog, — a  word  compounded  of  Here  an  army,  and 
toga  a  leader \  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  Tacitus 
appears  to  understand  the  word  Dux,  when  he  tells 

*  In  this  sense  the  Sax.  Chron.  translates  the  word  duces  applied  by 
Beda  to  Hengest  and  Hors,  by  heretogan  :  an.  448. 
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US  that  dukes  (i.  e.  generals)  are  chosen  for  their 
Taloor,  in  contradistinction  to  kings,  who  are  re- 
commended bv  their  birth.     But  inasmuch  as  the 
ducal  functions  in  the  Anglosaxon  polity  were  by 
no  means  confined  to  service  in  the  field,  the  pecu- 
liar title  of  Heretoga  is  very  rarely  met  with,  being 
for  the  most  part  replaced  by  Ealdorman  or  Aldor- 
man,  which  denotes  civil  as  well  as  military  preemi- 
nence.  The  word  Heretoga  accordingly  is  nowhere 
found  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  or  in  the  Laws,  ex- 
cept in  one  late  passage  interpolated  into  the  collec- 
tion called  the  Laws  of  Eadweard  the  Confessor,  and 
to  the  best  of  mv  remembrance  it  is  found  but  once 
in  the  Charters*.    From  a  very  extensive  and  care- 
fill  comparison  between  the  titles  used  in  different 
documents,  it  appears  that  Latin  writers  of  various 
periods,  as  Beda,  the  several  compilers  of  Annals, 
and  the  writers  of  charters,  have  used  the  words 
Dux,  Princeps  and  Comes,  in  a  very  arbitrary  man- 
ner  to  denote  the  holders  of  one  and  the  same 
office.     It  is  indeed  just  possible  that  the  grant  of 
peculiar  and  additional  privileges  may  have  been 
supposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  duke 
and  the  prince,   as  the  charters   appear  to  show 
something  like  a   system   of  promotion    at  least 
among  the  Mercian  nobility,  the  same  person  being 
found  to  sign  for  sometime  as  dux,  and  afterwards 
as  princeps.     In  consequence  of  this  confusion,  it 
is  necessary   to  proceed  with  ver}^  great  caution 
the  moment  we  leave  contemporaneous  history,  and 

*  It  occurs  however  in  the  document  called  "  Institutes  of  Polity  :  " 
Thorpe,  u  319:  but  these  can  hardly  be  considered  authority  for  a 
strict  legal  use  of  words. 
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become  dependent  upon  the  expressions  of  annalists 
long  subsequent  to  the  events  described  :  for  strictly 
and  legally  speaking,  the  words  count,  duke  and 
prince  express  very  different  ranks  and  functions. 

The  pure  Anglosaxon  authorities  however  are 
incapable  of  making  any  such  blunder  or  falling 
into  any  such  confusion :  where  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham, Florence  of  Worcester,  iE'Selweard,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  nay  even  Beda  himself,  use  Con- 
sul, Princeps,  Dux  and  Comes,  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle and  the  charters  composed  in  Saxon  have  in- 
variably Ealdorman.  A  few  instances,  down  to  the 
time  of  Cnut,  when  a  new  organization,  and  with  it 
a  new  title,  was  adopted,  will  make  this  clear'. 

*  Beorht  ealdonnan.  Chron.  an.  684.     Dux.  Bcda,  iv.  26.  Flor.  684. 

699. 

iE«elhun 750.     Dux.   .^:«elw.   ii.    Flor.   760. 

Consul.  H.  Hunt.  iv. 

Beorhtfrit;    710.     Praefectus.  Flor.  710. 

Cumbra    755.     Dux.  iE«elw.  ii.  17.  Flor.  756. 

Consul.  H.  Hunt.  iv. 

(Xsric    755.     Dux.  .E«elw.  ii.  17.  Flor.  784. 

Beom   780.     Patricius.  Sim.  D.  780.  Consul 

et  justicianus  H.  Hunt.  iv. 

JSKelheard   794. 

Wor 800. 

iESehnund  800.     Dux.   Flor.  800.  Consul.   H. 

Hunt.  iv. 
Weohst&n 800.     Dux.   Flor.  800.   Consul.  H. 

Hunt.  iv. 

HdU>yrht 805.     Comes.  Flor.  805. 

ElWbyrht 819. 

Borghard 822.     Dux.  Flor.  822. 

Muca    822.     Dux.  Flor.  822. 

Wulfheard  823.     Dux.   Flor.  823.   Consul.  H. 

Hunt.  iv. 

Eddormen  825.    Duces.  Flor.  826. 

Dudda 833. 

0'im6d 833. 
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The  word  ealdor  or  aldor  in  Anglosaxon  denotes 
princely  dignity  without  any  definition  of  function 
whatever.  In  Beowulf  it  is  used  as  a  synonym  for 
cyning,  }>e6den  and  other  words  applied  to  royal 
personages.  Lake  many  other  titles  of  rank  in  the 
various  Teutonic  tonsrues,  it  is  derived  from  an  ad- 
jective  implying  age,  though  practically  this  idea 
does  not  by  any  means  survive  in  it,  any  more  than 
it  does  in  the  word  Senior,  the  origin  of  the  feudal 


Wulfheard  Chron.  an.  S37.     Dux.  Flor.  837. 

JE«elheliii    837.     Dux.  Flor.  837. 

Herebyrbt    838.     Dux.  Flor.  838. 

Eanwulf  845.     Dux.  Flor.  845. 

asric   845.     Dux.  Flor.  8H5. 

•  Ceorl    851.     Comes.  Flor.  851. 

Ealhhere 851,  853.     Comes.  Flor.  851,  853. 

iE«elhe*rd   852. 

Hunberht 852.     Comes.  Flor.  852. 

HudR    853.     Comes.  FUw.  853. 

(Xsric   860.     Comes.  Flor.  860. 

iBSelwulf 860,871.     Comes.  Flor.  860,  871. 

^Selred  886.     Comes.  Flor.  886.  Dux.  Flor. 

8JM. 

^«elhelm    886,894,898.     Dux.  Flor.  894. 

Beocca .".       888.     Dux.  Flor.  889. 

-fiSelwold     888.     Dux.  Flor.  889. 

iE«elred  894.     Dux.  Flor.  894. 

^^5eln6« 894.     Dux.  Flor.  894. 

CeoU^df 897.     Dux.  Flor.  897. 

Beorhtnulf 897.     Dux.  Flor.  897. 

Wulfred   897. 

.liWreci   901. 

^Selwulf 903.     Dux.  Flor.  903. 

Sigewulf 905.     Dux.  Flor.  905. 

Sigehelm 905.     Comes.  Flor.  905. 

j£5elred  912.     Dominus  et  subregulus.  Flor. 

912. 

iElfgdr 946. 

Ordgar 965.     Dux.  Flor.  964. 

iElfhere    9.^,983.     Dux.  Flor.  979. 

JE«elmttr 982.     Dux.  Flor.  982. 
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term  Seigneur';  and  similarly  the  words  "  ^a 
yldestan  witan,"  literally  the  eldest  councillors,  are 
used  to  express  merely  the  most  dignified*. 

If  we  compare  the  position  and  powers  of  the 
ealdorman  with  those  of  the  duke  on  the  continent, 
we  shall  find  several  points  of  difference  which 
deserve  notice.  In  the  imperial  constitution  of 
the  German  states,  as  it  was  modified  and  settled 
by  Charlemagne,  the  duke  was  a  superior  officer 
to  the  comes,  count  or  graft',  and  a  duchy  for  tlie 
most  part  comprehended  several  counties,  over 
which  the  duke  exercised  an  immediate  jurisdic- 
tion''.    Occasionally  no  doubt  there  were  counties 

Efidwine  Chron.  an.  9P2.     Dux.  Flor.  982. 

«Ifric  98:1,985.392,993.     Diix.  Flor.  983. 

DirhtiWilS 991.     Dux.  Flor.  991. 

iESelwine 992.     Dus.  Flor.  992. 

«Belwe«d 994,     Dux.  Flor.  994. 

Lwifiige  1002.     Dux.  Flor.  1002. 

.«inieliii 1006.     Dux.  Flor.  KKMi. 

Eidric 1007,  1009,  1012,  1015,  1016.     [1 

Flor.  10  an. 

£Sclmicr  eaMomULn     1013.     Comes.  Fliir.  1013. 

*lfric  lOlfi.     Dux.  nor.  1016. 

Oodwine 1016.     Dux.  Flor.  1016. 

.«5elwine 1016.     Dux.  Flor.  1016. 

The  tame  thing  is  observable  in  the  chutera :  thus  CXgwulf  Alitor- 
mon.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  226,  but  "  Ihuc  et  priuceps  Orientaljs  Catxc'iBe," 
No.  256.  Again  the  nobleman  who  in  the  body  of  the  charter  No.  219 
ii  called  Eadwulf  ealdorman,  nignn  liimscLf  among  the  witneMCt.  Ead- 
wnlf  Dui. 

'  The  Roman  Sntatiis,  the  Greek  yipovaia,  the  ecclesiastical  vptir- 
ffirripm  are  all  examples  of  a  like  usage. 

'  Chron.  Sm.  u.  978. 

'  I  refer  generally  here  to  the  doctrines  of  Eichhom,  Staats-  und 
Bcditsgesch.  i.  460.  etc. ;  and  to  the  works  of  the  great  German  nuthon 
who  have  treated  this  subject  and  others  connected  with  it,  more  e«pe- 
nally  to  Dbnniges.  Deutacbes  Staatsrccht,  p.  96  teq, 
VOL.   II.  K 
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without  duchies,  and  duchies  without  counties,  that 
is  where  the  duke  and  count  were  the  same  per- 
son :  sometimes  the  dukes  were  hereditary  dynasts, 
representing  sovereign  families  which  had  become 
subject  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  govern  as  imperial  officers  the  popu- 
lations which  either  by  conquest  or  alliance  had 
become  incorporated  with  it ;  such  were  the  dukes 
in  Bavaria  and  Swabia.  In  other  cases  they  were 
generals,  exercising  supreme  military  power  over 
extensive  districts  committed  to  their  charge,  and 
mediately  entrusted  with  the  defence  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Markgraviats  or  border- counties  which 
were  established  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers. 
The  variable,  and  very  frequently  exceptional,  posi- 
tion of  these  nobles  or  ministerials,  while  it  renders 
it  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  their 
powers  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  cases,  often 
accounts  for  the  events  by  which  we  are  led  to  re- 
cognize modern  kingdoms  in  the  ancient  duchies, 
and  to  trace  the  derived  and  mediate  authority 
down  to  its  establishment  as  independent  royalty. 

But  this  state  of  things  which  was  possible  in  an 
empire  comprising  a  vast  extent  of  lands  held  by 
tribes  of  different  descent,  language,  and  laws,  and 
often  hostile  to  one  another,  was  not  to  be  expected 
in  a  country  like  England.  Neither  were  the  dis- 
tricts here  sufficiently  large,  nor  in  general  was  the 
national  feeling  in  those  districts  sufficiently  strong, 
to  produce  similar  results.  Strictly  speaking,  du- 
ring what  has  been  loosely  termed  the  Heptarchy, 
the  various  kingdoms  or  rather  principal  kingdoms 
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bore  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  Prankish 
dachies,  and  the  small  subordinate  principalities  to 
the  counties ;  and  could  we  admit  the  existence  of 
a  central  authority  or  Bretwaldadom,  we  should 
find  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  two 
forms:  but  this  is  in  fact  impossible:  the  kings, 
such  as  they  were,  continued  to  enjoy  all  the  royal 
rights  in  their  limited  districts  ;  and  the  dukes  re- 
mained merely  ministerial  officers,  of  great  dignity 
indeed,  but  with  well-defined  and  not  very  extensive 
powers.  The  rebellion  of  a  duke  in  English  seems 
nearly  as  rare  as  it  is  frequent  in  German  history. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Anglosaxon 
Ealdorman  in  reality  represented  the  Graff  or  Count 
of  the  Germans,  before  the  powers  of  the  latter  had 
been  seriously  abridged  by  the  imperial  constitu- 
tion of  the  Carlovings,  by  the  growing  authority  of 
the  duke,  the  Missus  or  royal  messenger  and  the 
bishop.  And  this  will  tend  to  explain  the  compa- 
ratively subordinate  position  of  the  gerefa.  who  an- 
swers, in  Uttle  more  than  name,  to  the  Graphic  or 
Graff. 

In  the  Anglosaxon  laws  we  find  many  provisions 
respecting  the  powers  and  dignity  of  the  ealdorman, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  in  detail.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  different  races  and  king- 
doms adopted  a  somewhat  different  course  with 
respect  to  them, — a  course  rendered  inevitable  by 
the  connection  of  the  ealdorman  with  territorial 
government.  The  laws  of  the  Kentish  kings  do 
not  make  any  mention  of  such  an  ofBcer :  the 
ceorl,  eorl  and  king  are  the  only  free  classes  whose 
k2 
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proportionable  value  they  notice ;  and  if  there  were 
ealdormen  at  all,  they  were  comprised  in  the  great 
caste  of  eorls  or  nobles  by  birth,  even  as  JS^elberht's 
law  uses  eorlcund^  that  is  of  earl's  rank,  as  a  S3rno- 
nym  for  betst,  that  is  the  best  or  highest  rank  K  In 
the  law  of  Eadric  and  H16%here,  though  various 
judicial  proceedings  are  referred  to,  we  hear  no- 
thing of  the  ealdorman :  suit  is  to  be  prosecuted  at 
the  king's  hall  ,  before  the  ste^neIda^  or  the  wic- 
gerefa  ^  but  no  other  officer  is  mentioned  ;  proba- 
bly because  at  this  period,  the  little  kingdoms  into 
which  Kent  itself  was  divided,  supplied  ample  ma- 
chinery for  doing  justice,  without  the  establishment 
of  ealdormen  for  that  or  any  other  purpose.  The 
law  of  Wihtned  has  no  provision  of  the  sort,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  proem  to  his  dooms, 
which  a  king  always  declares  to  be  made  with  the 
counsel,  consent  and  license  of  his  nobles,  the  word 
rtidigan,  the  wealthy  or  powerful,  twice  occurs*, 
but  not  the  word  faldormen.  I  therefore  think  it 
pn>bable  that  Kent  had  no  such  officers  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  centurv^. 

%»  • 

*  "  Muuii  Jvjciv  bot^tan  wiiiumLn  eorlcumlre,  nhig  snllinga  gebete." 
Fvv  tho  niund  of  «  ^nk^w  of  the  hu:he$<  cIsjsj^  that  is  of  eaii*s  degree, 
be  the  Uvt  !itV\  shilhii^    .t^^elK,  §  r<i».  Thoqie,  i.  2l>. 

»  Fji*i   nix  \  ^  r.  It^   TSv>qv,  i.  ;V,  ;^. 

*  K**t  Hk^\  ^  l«v  TVxi|v^  1  -^.  *  U.  WOit.  Thorpe,  i.  36. 

*  I  «k>  IH4  think  the  ex)vmc»vHi  i4  the  Sax.  Chrao.  an.  568  can  be 
c\^i«KkHr«\l  t\^  <\Mitr»«bef  tha<  The  cakkvTDen  reeorded  there  are 
w>eix^h  \vrxwee*  \«  a  jcetiera!  sm** :  a*  are  Cerdse  and  Cynerie  named 
aw  4AV  n>»t  a*  the  «awe  ChnM^seie  an.  4to  smtkHis  twelre  Welsh 
eakkvrt^H^ii,  5s>  aK>  ;w  Nx\  Tt^U  th*:  kiac  of  the  Sovthangles  is  called 
akkvrtwans  The  Ke«t;sN  ohArtvr^  :n  « hvi:  wy  £ad  Hamgisilus,  dmr, 
ai^l  l^^HV  ,>»«Mv*,  aiv  im)Huk«i  ivinpmc^    C<i4.  DqJ.  Noa.  2,  3,  4. 
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In  geQcral  Beda  uses  the  words  Iribunus  or  prae- 
fectus  to  express  the  authority  of  a  royal  officer 
either  in  the  field  or  the  city :  with  him  come* 
represents  the  old  and  proper  sense  of  the  king's 
comrade,  as  we  find  it  in  Tacitus,  and  dux  is  ap- 
plied in  the  Roman  sense  to  the  leader  or  captain 
of  a  corps  d'arm^e.  But  it  is  possible  that  in  one 
passage  he  may  have  had  something  more  in  view, 
where  he  states  that  after  the  death  of  Peada,  that 
is  in  661,  the  dukes  of  the  Mercians,  Inimin,  Eaba 
and  Eadberht  rebelled  against  Osuuiu  of  Northum- 
berland and  raised  Wulf  here  to  his  father's  throne ' ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  having  expelled  the 
princes,  —  "  principibus  eiectis," — whom  the  fo- 
reign king  had  imposed  upon  them,  they  recovered 
both  their  boundaries  and  their  liberty.  It  is 
every  way  probable  both  that  the  Mercian  dukes 
and  Northumbrian  princes  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage were  fiscal  and  administrative,  not  merely 
military  officers'.  Not  much  later  than  this  we 
find  dukes  in  Wessex^  and  Sussex'' ;  and  from  this 
period  we  can  follow  the  dukes  with  Uttle  inter- 
mission tin  the  close  of  the  genuine  Anglosaxon 
rule  with  Eadmund  Irensida. 

From  the  time  of  Ini  of  Wessex  we  have  the 
means  of  tracing  the  institution  with  some  cer- 
tainty ;  and  we  may  thus  commence  our  enquiry 

<  Bcda,  Hist.  Ecc.  iii.  24. 

'  The  forged  fouadstioti  charter  of  Peterborough  raentione  the  follow- 
ing calilonncn :  Immln,  E&dberht,  HerefH'S,  Wilberht,  Abon. — Chron. 
S«.  6S7.   CohI.  Dipl.  No.  98G. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  Not.  31,  54,  987,  ett^. 

'  Ibid.  No.  994.     Beda.  H.E.  iv,  13. 
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with  the  first  years  of  the  eighth  century,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  before  Charlemagne  modified 
and  recast  the  Gennan  empire.  At  first  the  ealdor- 
men  are  few  in  number,  but  increase  as  the  cir- 
cuit <tf  the  kingdom  extends ;  we  can  thus  follow 
them  in  connection^ with  the  political  advance  of 
the  scTcral  countries,  till  we  find  at  one  time  no 
less  than  three  dukes  at  once  in  Kent,  and  sixteen 
in  Merda.  This  number  att^ided  a  witena  gem6t 
held  bv  Coenwulf  in  the  rear  814. 

The  reason  <tf  this  was,  that  the  ealdorman  was 
inseparable  from  a  shire  or  ga :  the  territorial  and 
political  divisions  went  together,  and  as  conquest 
increased  or  defeat  diminished  the  number  of  shires 
comprised  in  a  kingdom,  we  find  a  corresponding 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  dukes 
attendant  upon  the  king.  i£lfred  decides  that  if 
a  man  wish  to  leave  one  lord  and  seek  another, 
(hlafordsocn,  a  right  possessed  by  all  freemen,) 
he  is  to  do  so  with  the  witness  of  the  ealdorman 
whom  he  before  followed  in  his  shire,  that  is,  whose 
court  and  militarv  muster  he  had  been  bound  to 
attend^ :  and  Ini  declares  that  the  ealdorman  who 
shall  be  privy  to  the  escape  of  a  thief  shall  forfeit 
his  shire,  unless  he  can  obtain  the  king's  pardon^ 
The  proportionably  great  severity  of  this  punish- 
ment arises,  and  most  justly  so,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  ealdorman  being  the  principal  judicial 
officer  in  the  county,  as  the  Grafi*  was  among  the 

»  LL  -Elfr.  §  37.    Tliorpe,  i.  86. 

'  **  Gtf  he  eakkmnoD  sie,  Mie  his  scire,  baton  him  nmiBg  amn 
wine.''  U.  Ini,  §  36.   Thorpe,  i.  124. 
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Franks.  The  fiftieth  law  of  Ini  provides  for  the 
case  where  a  man  compounds  for  offences  com- 
mitted by  any  of  his  household,  where  suit  has 
been  made  either  before  the  king  himself  or  the 
king's  ealdorraan'.  He  was  commanded  to  hold  a 
ehiremoot  or  general  county-court  twice  in  the  year, 
where  in  company  of  the  bishop  he  was  to  super- 
intend the  administration  of  civil,  criminal  and  ec- 
clesiastical law  :  Eiidgar  enacts*, — "Twice  in  the 
year  be  a  shiremoot  held  ;  and  let  both  the  bishop 
of  the  shire  and  the  ealdorman  be  present,  and  there 
expound  both  the  law  of  God,  and  of  the  world  : " 
which  enactment  is  repeated  in  nearly  the  same 
words  by  Cnut*.  And  this  is  consistent  with  a 
regulation  of  jElfred,  by  which  a  heavy  fine  is  in- 
flicted upon  him  who  shall  break  the  public  peace 
by  fighting  or  even  drawing  his  weapon  in  the  Folc- 
uioot  before  the  king's  ealdorman''.  In  the  year  780 
we  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  the  high- 
reeves  or  noble  ger^fan  of  Northumberland  burned 
Beorn  the  ealdorman  to  death  at  Seletiin*:  but 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  records  the  same  fact  with 
more  detail:  he  says*', — "The  year  after  this  the 
princes  and  chief  officers  of  Northumberland  burned 


'  Thorpe,  i 


134. 


^  Sec  ( 


i.  386. 


'  Eadgar,  ii.  §  5.   Thorpe,  i.  2B8. 

in  tlie  Frankish  Uw  the 
together  with  the  bishop.     Donni- 


gnff  or  count  was  to  hold 
KM,  p.  29. 

*  £3fi.  4  38.   Thorpe,  i.  86.  '   Chron.  Sax.  an.  780. 

*  Hen.  IIuDt.  book  iv.  "  Anno  autem  hunc  sequente  principei  et 
prmepoiiti  Nordhumbre  quendam  consulem  et  juiticiarium  auutn,  quia 
rigidiDT  aeqno  cxtiterat,  combuuerunt."  This  seems  hke  ■  judicial 
execution,  not  a  mere  act  of  popular  vengeance.  Simeon  however  sayR, 
"  Oahalil  et  £Selhcard  duces,  C0D);regato  excrcitu,  Bcarn  potricium 
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to  death  a  certain  con^il  and  justiciary  of  theirs, 
because  be  was  more  severe  than  was  right :  "  from 
which  it  would  appear  not  only  that  this  ealdorman 
had  heen  guilty  of  cruelty  and  oppression  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  judicial  functions,  but,  from  the  hint  of 
Simeon,  also  that  the  king  acquiesced  in  his  punish- 
ment. We  have  occasional  records  in  the  Saxon 
charters  which  show  that  the  shiremoot  for  judicial 
purposes  was  presided  over  by  the  ealdorman  of 
the  shire.  In  825  there  was  an  interesting  trial 
touching  the  rights  of  pasture  belonging  to  Wor- 
cester cathedral,  which  the  pubUc  officers  had  en- 
croached upon  :  it  was  arranged  in  a  synod  held 
at  Clofeshoo,  that  the  bishop  should  give  security 
to  the  ealdorman  and  witan  of  the  county,  to  make 
good  his  claim  on  oath,  which  was  done  within  a 
month  at  Worcester,  in  the  presence  of  Hiiraa  the 
woodreeve,  who  attended  on  behalf  of  Eadwuif  the 
ealdorman'.  Another  very  important  document  re- 
cords a  trial  which  took  place  about  1038  in  Here- 
fordshire :  tlie  shiremoot  sat  at  jEgelnu'Ses  stan,  and 
was  held  by  .^E^elstan  the  bishop,  and  Ranig  the 
ealdorman  in  the  presence  of  the  county  thanes*. 
Another  but  undated  record  of  a  shiremoot  held  at 
Worcester  again  presents  us  with  the  presidency 
of  an  ealdorman,  Leofwine''. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  ealdorman  really  stood 

tilt'uualdi  regit  in  Seletune  sucrenderuat  ix  KkI.  Jan.,"  irhich  cui 
hardly  be  anything  but  nbiit  ia  referred  to  in  the  entry  of  the  preceding 
year,  where  Simeon  rays  of  M\twtilil,  "  Erat  enim  rex  pius  ct  iiutuii,  nt 
■cqueni  dctnoiutrabit  artirulus."  Sim.  Gcst.  Rug.  an.  779,  « 


■  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  21!' 
'  Ibid.  No.  899. 


'  Ibid.  No.  756. 
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at  the  head  of  the  justice  of  the  county,  and  for 
this  purpose  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  pos- 
sessed full  power  of  holding  plea,  and  proceeding 
to  execution  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The 
sclrraen,  scirgerefan  or  sheriffs  were  his  officers, 
and  acted  by  his  authority,  a  point  to  which  I 
Bhall  return  hereafter.  That  the  executive  as  well 
as  the  Judicial  authority  resided  in  the  ealdorman 
and  his  officers  seems  to  me  unquestionable :  Al- 
fred directs  that  no  private  feud  shall  be  permitted, 
except  in  certain  grave  cases,  but  that  if  a  man 
beleaguers  his  foe  in  his  own  house,  he  shall  sum- 
mon him  to  surrender  his  weapons  and  stand  to 
trial.  If  the  complainant  be  not  powerful  enough 
to  enforce  this,  he  is  to  apply  to  the  ealdorman  (a 
mode  of  expression  which  implies  the  presence  of 
one  in  every  shire),  and  on  his  refusal  to  assist,  re- 
sort may  be  had  to  the  king".  For  this  there  was 
also  good  reason:  the  ealdorman  in  the  shire,  like 
the  Prankish  graff,  was  the  military  leader  of  the 
hereban,  posse  comitatus  or  levy  en  masse  of  the 
freemen,  and  as  such  could  command  their  services 
to  repel  invasion  or  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
higher  police :  as  a  noble  of  the  first  rank  he  had 
armed  retainers,  thanes  or  comites  of  his  own  ;  but 
his  most  important  functions  were  as  leader  of  the 
armed  force  of  the  shire.  Tliroughout  the  Saxon 
times  we  read  of  ealdormen  at  the  head  of  particu- 
lar counties,  doing  service  in  the  field  :  thus  in  800 
we  hear  of  a  battle  between  the  Mercian  ealdorman 

'  Ll,  *lfr.  ^  42.  Thon*.  i.  :«*, 


jE^elmund  with  the  Hwiccas,  and  the  Westsaxon 
Weoxstan  with  the  nieii  of  Wiltshire':  in  837, 
^^elhehn  led  the  raea  of  Dorset  against  the  Danes': 
in  845  Ednwulf  with  the  men  of  Somerset,  and  O's- 
ric  with  the  men  of  Dorset,  obtained  a  bloody  vic- 
tory over  the  same  adversaries" :  in  853  a  similar 
fortune  attended  Ealhhere  with  the  men  of  Kent, 
and  Huda  with  them  of  Surrey,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  marched  from  their  own  county  into  Thanel, 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy".  In  860,  Osric  with  his 
men  of  Hampshire  and  ealdorman  ^E^elwulf  with 
the  power  of  Berkshire  gave  the  Danes  an  over- 
throw in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester* ;  in 
905  the  men  of  Kent  with  Sigewulf  and  Sigehelm 
their  ealdorraen  were  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse^ :  lastly  in  1016,  we  find  Eadric  the  ealdor- 
man deserting  Eiidmund  Irensida  in  battle  with  the 
Magesaetan  or  people  of  Herefordshire', — a  treason 
which  ultimately  led  to  the  division  of  England 
between  Eadmund  and  Cnut,  and  later  to  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  latter.  Everywhere  the  ealdorman 
is  identified  with  the  military  force  of  his  shire  or 
county,  as  we  have  already  seen  that  he  was  with 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  internal  regulation  of  the  shire,  as  well  as 
its  political  relation  to  the  whole  kingdom,  were 


'  Chro 


.800. 


'  Ibid.  E 


'  Ibid.  an.  945.  '  Ibid.  tm.  653. 

'  Ibid.  Ml.  B60.  '  Ibid.  an.  905. 

'  Ibid.  an.  lOld.  Other  iiutancci  of  ealdormen  as  mililary  leaden, 
but  without  reference  to  particular  localities,  may  be  found  in  the 
Chron.  Sax.  under  the  years,  HSi,  Sffl,  710,  823,  M25,  838,  851,  BH^, 
8t)4.  '.Ki-2.  !»93,  lOn.'),  ete.,  aud  in  all  the  RDnalist! 
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under  the  immediate  guidance  and  supervision  of 
the  ealdorman :  the  scirgeret'a  or  sheriff  was  little 
more  than  his  deputy ;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  cyninges  ger^fan.  wicgerijfan  and  tnngerefan 
were  under  his  superintendence  and  command,  and 
it  would  almost  appear  as  if  he  possessed  the  right 
to  appoint  as  well  as  control  these  officers :  at  all 
events  we  find  some  of  them  intended  by  the  ex- 
pression "  ^les  ealdormonnes  gingran,"  literally  the 
ealdorman's  subordinate  officers ;  jElfred  having 
affixed  a  severe  punishment  to  the  offence  of  break- 
ing the  peace  of  the  folcmoot.  in  the  ealdorman's 
presence,  continues :  "  If  anything  of  this  sort  hap- 
pen before  a  king's  ealdorman's  subordinate  officer, 
or  a  king's  priest,  let  the  fine  be  thirty  shiUings'." 
In  the  year  995  certain  brothers,  apparently  per- 
sons of  some  consideration,  having  been  involved 
in  an  accusalion  of  theft,  a  tumultuary  affray  took 
place,  in  which,  amongst  others,  they  were  slain: 
the  king's  wicger^fan  in  Oxford  and  Buckingham 
permitted  their  bodies  to  be  laid  in  consecrated 
ground  :  but  the  ealdorman  of  the  district,  on  being 
apprized  of  the  facts,  attempted  to  reverse  the 
judgement  of  the  wic-reeves*.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  these  officers  were  subordinated  to  his 
authority.  The  analogy  which  we  everyvvlicre  trace 
between  the  ealdorman  and  the  graff,  induces  the 
conclusion  that  the  former  was  the  head  fiscal 
officer  of  the  shire ;  and  that,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  scirger^fa  was  his  officer  and  accounted 
to  him. 

'  LI.  .Elfr.  4  :iS.   Thon-r.  i.  !*C.  '  Cn.l.  Dip],  No.  12M9. 


The  means  by  which  his  dignity  was  supported 
were,  strictly  speakiBg,  supplied  by  the  state  :  they 
consisted  in  the  first  place  of  lands  within  his  dis- 
trict', which  appear  to  have  passed  with  the  office, 
and  consequently  to  have  been  inalienable  by  any 
particular  holder:  but  he  also  derived  a  considerable 
income  from  the  fines  and  other  monies  levied  to 
the  king's  use,  his  share  of  which  probably  amounted 
to  one-third».  But  as  it  invariably  happened  that 
the  ealdormao  was  appointed  from  among  the  class 
of  higher  nobles,  it  is  certain  that  he  always  pos- 
sessed large  landed  estates  of  his  own^,  either  by 
inheritance  or  royal  grant :  moreover  it  is  proba- 
ble that  amoDg  a  people  in  that  stage  of  society  in 

'  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  mention  of  "  Sx*  eatdormonnrs 
lond,  Si«  ealdomionnes  meare,  gemicro,"  elc.  which  so  often  occur. 
The  boundarica  of  charters  not  being  accidental  and  AilctuBting,  but 
[lennaneiit.  it  foUowa  that  "  the  alilerman's  mark"  wa«  ao  also. 

'  "  Duvere  reddebat  \B  Lbras,  de  qiiihiu  denariis  habehat  rex  Ed- 
wardui  diuu  partes  ct  comes  Goduinus  tertiam."  Domesd.  Chcnth. 
Whether  all  the  estates  of  folcland  were  chained  with  payments  to  the 
duke  is  unMnain,  but  yet  this  is  probable.  The  monastery  lands  appear 
to  have  been  so )  for  in  848  Uunberfat.  ealdonuan,  prince  or  duke  of  the 
Tonsetan,  released  the  monastery  of  Bredon  finin  all  pajments  hereto- 
fore due  from  that  motustcrj-  to  himself,  or  generally  to  the  prhicea  of 
that  district.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  2GI.  Again  in  836,  Wiglaf  of  Slcrda 
granted  the  monastery  at  Ilanbury  perfect  freedom  and  cxem|>tioD 
bom  all  demands,  known  and  unknown,  save  the  three  ineritable  bor- 
theos :  the  ealdormen  Sigervd  and  Mucel,  whose  rights  were  thui  di- 
minished, were  indemnified,  the  first  with  a  purse  of  aii  hundred  shil- 
lings in  p>l<l-  tl>e  second  with  three  hundtvd  arret  at  Cn^lea.  Cod. 
Dipl.  Nu.  237. 

'  The  higbest  rank,  that  is  the  ealdorman's,  appean  to  have  imj^ied 
Ibe  absolate  possession  of  laikd  to  the  amount  of  40  hydes,  or  1200 
acres.  See  Bitt.  Elietia.  ii.  40:  "  Sed  quoniam  ille  40  hidanim  tem« 
dominiuin  minime  obtinerct,  licet  oobilis  essri.  inter  proceres  tunc  no- 
minari  non  potnit."  etc.  The  charters  show  what  large  estate*  wer* 
drrtwd  by  many  of  tbesv  ealdormen. 
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which  we  find  the  Saxons,  voluntary  ofFeriogs  to 
no  small  amount  would  find  their  way  into  the 
Bpence  or  treasury  of  so  powerful  an  officer:  no 
one  ever  approaches  a  Pacha  without  a  present. 
One  form  of  such  gratuities  we  can  trace  in  the 
charters ;  I  mean  the  grant  of  estates  either  for 
lives  or  perpetuity,  made  by  the  clergy  in  consi- 
deration of  support  and  protection  ;  thus  in  855,  we 
find  that  Ealhhun,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  his 
chapter  gave  eleven  hides  of  land  to  duke  iE^elwulf 
and  WulfSryS,  his  duchess,  for  their  lives,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  be  a  good  and  true  friend 
to  the  monastery,  and  protector  of  its  liberties'. 
Fifty  years  later,  in  904,  Werfri^  and  the  same 
chapter  granted  to  duke  ^Selred,  his  duchess  and 
their  daughter,  a  vil!  in  Worcester  and  about  132 
acres  of  arable  and  meadow  land,  for  three  lives, 
with  reversion  to  the  see,  on  condition  that  they 
would  be  good  friends  and  protectors  to  the  chap- 
ter*. It  is  likewise  probable  that  even  if  no  set- 
tled, legal  share  of  the  plunder  were  his  of  right, 
still  his  opportunities  of  enriching  himself  in  his 
capacity  of  general  were  not  inconsiderable :  he 
must  for  instance  have  had  the  ransom  of  all  pri- 
soners of  any  distinction,  or  the  price  of  their  sale. 
And  lastly  in  his  public  capacity  he  must  always 
have  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  convict  as  well 
as  voluntary  labour  at  command,  to  ensure  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  his  land,  and  the  safe 
keeping  of  his  flocks  and  herds.    There  cannot  be 

•  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  27<J.  "  Ibid.  No.  33.^. 
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the  slightest  doubt  that  he  also  possessed  all  the 
regalia  in  his  own  lands  whether  public  or  private, 
and  tliat  thus,  wreck,  treasure-trove,  fines  for  har- 
bouring of  outlaws,  and  many  other  bdts  or  legal 
amerciaments  passed  into  his  hands.  There  are 
even  slight  indications  that  he,  like  many  of  the 
bishops,  possessed  the  right  to  coin  money  ;  and  in 
every  case,  he  must  have  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  royal  mint,  and  therefore  probably  the  for- 
feiture of  all  unlicensed  moneyers.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  power  and  influ- 
ence pointed  him  out  as  the  lord  who  could  best  be 
relied  upon  for  protection  and  favour  ;  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  commendation  of  estates 
to  him  was  not  unusual,  from  all  which  estates  he 
would  receive  not  only  recognitory  services,  and 
yearly  gafol  or  rent  in  labour  and  produce,  but  in 
all  probability  also  fines  on  demise  or  alienation. 

Thus  the  position  which  his  nobility,  his  power 
and  his  wealth  secured  to  the  ealdorman  was  a 
brilliant  one.  In  fact  the  whole  executive  govern- 
ment may  be  considered  as  a  great  aristocratical 
association,  of  which  the  ealdormen  were  the  con- 
stituent members,  and  the  king  little  more  than  the 
president.  They  were  in  nearly  every  respect  his 
equals,  and  possessed  the  right  of  intermarriage 
with  him '  :  it  was  solely  with  their  consent  that 

'  This  would  follow  from  their  oripnal  nobility,  which  inaile  tbeni 
of  equal  birth  with  the  king :  but  there  is  n  ciise  which  aeemi  to  ihow 
that  the  nmk  itaclf  of  ealilorman  sutBced  to  give  this  privilege.  EtiiMc 
ealilorman  of  Mercift,  who  ia  said  to  have  heeu  of  low  extraction,  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  CnuC ;  and  E^dwimrd  the  Confessor  had  a  daughter 
of  earl  Oalwine  to  wift-.     The  other  vane  was  counnon :  "  And  jS^Sel- 
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he  could  be  elected  or  appointed  to  the  crown,  and 
by  their  support,  co-operation  and  alliance  that  he 
was  maintained  there.  Without  their  concurrence 
and  assent,  their  license  and  permission,  he  could  not 
ruake,  abrogate  or  alter  laws  ;  they  were  the  prin- 
cipal witan  or  counsellors,  the  leaders  of  the  great 
gemot  or  national  inquest,  the  guardians,  upholders 
and  regulators  of  that  aristocratical  power  of  which 
he  was  the  ultimate  representative  and  head.  The 
wergyid  and  oath  of  an  ealdoroian  were  in  propor- 
tion to  this  lofty  position:  at  first  no  doubt,  he 
ranked  only  with  the  general  class  of  nobles  in  this 
respect,  and  the  Kentish  law  does  not  distinguish 
him  from  them  :  but  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
aristocratical  hierarchy  had  somewhat  better  deve- 
loped itself,  we  find  him  rated  on  the  same  level 
with  the  bishop,  and  above  the  ordinary  nobles. 
From  the  chapter  concerning  wergylds',  we  find 
that  the  Northumbrian  law  rated  the  ealdornian  at 
something  more  than  thirty  times  the  value  of  the 
ceorl,  while  in  Mercia  we  hear  only  of  thanes  or 
twelve-hynde  men,  worth  six  times  the  ceorl  or  two- 
hynde  man  :  and  in  Kent  the  eorl  seems  to  have 
exceeded  the  ceorl  by  three  times  only. 

But  the  value  of  the  wergyid  was  not  the  only 

Aad  Kl  Domcrhammc,  M\tgazea  dohtor  ealdfirmBtinea,  wtca  Sa  hi> 
cwen,"  r.  e.  Eaiimumrs.  Cbron.  Sax.  atx.  !)46,  "  Eailgar  cyning  gcnam 
.SlfHry'Se  him  to  cwene ;  he6  wiea  Ordgarea  dohtor  ealdormannca." 
Cbron.  Sax.  965.  Tlie  AngloanxoD  kitigs  were  in  lacl  very  rsrclj-  war- 
ned to  foreign  priucesaei,  thougli  several  of  their  beautiful  daughti^rs 
found  huBbands  on  the  continent. 

'  Thorpe,  i.  19?.     An  ealdornian  or  bishop  =  8000  thryma  ;  a  ceorl 
only  266. 


measure  of  the  ealclorman's  dignity.  His  oath  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  that  of  the  ceorl,  and  I 
think  we  may  assume  that  this  relative  proportion 
was  maintained  throughout  all  ranks.  The  law  re- 
specting oaths  declares  that  the  oath  of  a  tweWe- 
hynde  shall  he  equal  to  those  of  six  ceorlas,  because 
if  one  would  avenge  a  twelve-hynde  it  can  be  fully 
done  upon  six  ceorlas,  and  his  wergyld  is  equal  to 
their  six  '.  His  house  was  in  some  sort  a  sanctuary, 
and  any  wrong-doer  who  fled  to  it  had  three  days' 
respite*;  if  any  one  broke  the  peace  therein,  he 
was  liable  to  a  heavy  fine^  ;  his  burhbryce,  or  the 
mulct  for  violation  of  his  castle,  was  eighty  shil- 
lings*, which  however  the  law  of  Alfred  reduces 
to  sixty*  i  for  a  breach  of  his  borh  or  surety,  and 
his  mundbyrd  or  protection,  a  fine  of  two  pounds 
was  imposed^;  his  Fihtwite,  or  the  penalty  im- 
posed upon  the  man  who  drew  sword  and  fought 
in  his  presence,  was  one  hundred  shillings',  which 
was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  if  the  of- 
fence was  committed  in  the  open  court  of  justice". 
The  only  person  who  enjoys  a  higher  state,  beside 
the  king,  is  the  archbishop  ;  and  this  pre-eminence 
may  probably  have  once  been  due  to  the  heathen 
high-priest;  just  as,  indeed,  the  equality  of  the 
bishop  and  ealdorman  may  have  been  traditionally 
handed  down  from  a  period  when  the  priesthood 


'  Thorpe,  i.  182. 

'  U.  jEBelM.  iii.  ^  6,  but  seven  days.   ..EBelr. 
»  LI,  Ini,  4  S.  <  LI.  loi,  §  45. 

■  Ibid.  $  3.     LI.  Cnut.  Sec.  ^  69.     jEfielr. 
'  LI.  £lfr.  i  15.     .BSelr.  vii.  J  12. 
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and  the  highest  nobility  formed  one  body.  There 
is  no  very  distinct  inlimation  of  any  peculiar  dress 
or  decoration  by  which  the  ealdorman  was  distin- 
guished, but  he  probably  wore  a  beuii  or  ring  upon 
his  head,  the  fetel  or  embroidered  belt,  and  the 
golden  hilt  which  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  noble  class.  The  staff  and  sword  were  pro- 
bably borne  by  him  as  symbols  of  his  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction. 

The  method  then  by  which  this  rank  was  attain- 
ed becomes  of  some  interest.  And  first  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  enquire  whether  it  was  hereditary  or  not ; 
whether  it  was  for  life,  or  only  durante  beneplacito, 
or  benemerito.  That  it  was  not  strictly  hereditary 
appears  in  the  clearest  manner  from  the  general 
fact  that  the  appointments  recorded  in  the  Chro- 
nicle and  elsewhere  are  given  to  nobles  unconnected 
by  blood  with  the  last  ealdorman.  There  are  very 
few  instances  of  an  ealdorniau's  rank  being  held  in 
the  same  county  by  a  father  and  son  in  succession. 
This  occurred  indeed  in  Mercia,  where  in  983  jEI- 
fric  succeeded  his  father  jElfhere  :  Harald  followed 
Godwine  in  his  duchy,  and  at  the  same  period, 
Leofric  and  Sigeweard  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
sort  of  succession  in  their  families.  But  when  this 
did  take  place,  it  must  he  looked  upon  as  a  depar- 
ture from  the  old  principle,  and  as  a  thing  which  in 
practice  would  have  been  carefully  avoided,  during 
the  belter  period  of  Anglosaxon  history,  for  which 
the  feeble  reign  of  iE^elred  offers  no  fair  pattern. 
Under  his  weak  and  miserable  rule  the  more  power- 
ful nobles  might  venture  upon  usurpations  which 

VOL.   II.  L 
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would  have  been  impossible  under  his  father.  And 
Cnut's  system  of  administration  was  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  an  hereditary  order  of  dukes.  A 
further  examination  of  our  history  shows  that  in 
general  the  dignity  was  held  for  life ;  we  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  hear  of  an  ealdorman  removed  or  promoted 
from  one  shire  to  another,  and  the  entries  in  the 
Chronicle  as  well  as  the  signatures  to  the  charters 
attest  that  many  of  their  number  enjoyed  their  dig- 
nity for  a  very  large  number  of  years,  in  spite  of 
the  chances  of  an  active  militarv  life.  But  we  do 
find,  and  not  unfrequentiy,  that  ealdormen  have 
been  expelled  from  their  offices  for  treason  and 
other  grave  offences.  In  the  later  times  of  ^Sel- 
red,  when  traitorous  dealings  with  the  Danish  enemy 
offered  the  means  of  serving  private  or  family  hos- 
tilitv,  the  outlawrv  of  the  ealdormen  who  led  the 
different  conflicting  parties  in  the  state  was  com- 
mon, and  similar  events  accompanied  the  struggles 
of  Godwine's  party  against  the  family  of  Mercia, 
for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  in  England*.  But 
at  a  much  earlier  period  we  hear  of  ealdormen 
losing  their  offices  and  lands:  in  901,  Eadweard 
gave  to  Winchester  ten  hides  at  Wiley,  which  duke 
Wulfhere  had  forfeited  by  leaving  his  king  and 
country  without  license*. 

*  See  the  Chronicle  passim. 

'  "  Ista  vero  prmenominata  tellus  primitus  fuit  praepeditns  a  quodam 
duce,  nomine  Wulfhere,  et  eins  uxore,  quando  iUe  utrumque  et  suum 
dominum  regem  ^Ifredum  et  patriam  ultra  iusiurandum  quam  regi  et 
»uis  omnibus  opdmatibus  iuraverat  sine  Ucentia  dereUquit.  Tunc 
etiam,  cum  omnium  iudicio  sapientium  Gewissonim  et  Mercensiuin* 
potestatem  et  haereditatem  dercliquit  airrorum."  Cod.  Diol.  No. 
1078.  ^ 
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But  if  the  dignity  of  ealdorman  did  not  descend 
by  regular  succession,  are  we  to  conclude  that 
it  was  attained  by  popular  election  ?  Such  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  laws  commonly  attributed  to 
Eadweard  the  Confessor.  In  these  we  are  thus 
told:— 

"There  were  also  other  authorities  and  dignities 
established  throughout  all  the  provinces  and  coun- 
tries, and  separate  counties  of  the  whole  realm 
aforesaid,  which  among  the  Angles  were  called 
Heretoches,  being  to  wit,  barons,  noble,  of  distin- 
guished wisdom,  fidelity  and  courage  :  but  in  Latin 
these  were  called  ductores  exercitus,  leaders  of  the 
army,  and  among  the  Gauls,  Capital  Constables,  or 
Marshals  of  the  army.  They  had  the  ordering  of 
numerous  armies  in  battle,  and  placed  the  wings 
as  was  most  fitting,  and  to  them  seemed  most  con- 
ducive to  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  utility 
of  the  realm,  Now  these  men  were  elected  by 
common  counsel  for  the  general  weal,  throughout 
all  the  provinces  and  countries,  and  the  several 
counties,  in  full  folkmote,  as  the  sheriffs  of  the 
provinces  and  counties  ought  alst)  to  be  elected  :  so 
that  in  every  county  there  was  one  heretoch  elected 
to  lead  the  array  of  his  county,  according  to  the 
precept  of  our  lord  the  king,  to  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  crown  of  the  realm  aforesaid,  when- 
ever need  should  be  in  the  realm  '." 

To  this  doctrine  I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot 

subscribe.     Whatever  remembrance  of  the  earliest 

periods   and   their  traditions  may  have  lurked  in 

'  Thorpe,  i.  456. 
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the  mind  of  the  writer,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that 
his  description  is  not  applicable  to  any  period  com- 
prehended in  authoritative  history.  A  real  election 
of  a  duke  or  ealdorman  by  the  folcm6t  may  have 
been  known  to  the  Germans  of  Tacitus,  but  I  fear 
not  to  those  who  two  centuries  later  established 
themselves  in  England.  There  cannot,  I  imagine, 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  ealdormen  of  the 
several  districts  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  with 
the  assent  of  the  higher  nobles,  if  not  of  the  whole 
witena  gemdt.  But  it  is  also  probable  that  in  the 
strict  theory  of  their  appointment,  the  consent  of 
the  county  was  assumed  to  be  necessary  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  on  the  return  of  the  newly  appointed 
ealdorman  to  his  shire,  he  was  regularly  received, 
installed  and  inaugurated  by  acclamation  of  the 
shire-thanes,  and  the  oath  of  office  administered  in 
the  shiremoot,  whose  co-operation  and  assent  in  his 
election  was  thus  represented.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  original  character,  it  seems  certain  that 
at  no  time  later  than  the  fifth  century  could  the 
ealdorman  have  been  the  people's  officer,  but  on 

the  contrarv  that  he  was  alwavs  the  officer  of  that 

•  * 

aristocratical  association  of  which  the  king  was  the 
head*. 

Still  I  do  not  think  that  in  general  the  choice 
of  the  witan  could  be  a  capricious  or  an  uncondi- 
tional one.  There  must  have  been  in  everv  shire  cer- 
tain  powerful  families  from  whose  members  alone 
the  selection  could  be  made ;  the  instincts  of  all 

As  the  king  and  his  wiun  could  unquestionably  depose  or  remoTe 
the  ealdonnan.  we  can  scarceh  doubt  their  power  to  appoint  him. 
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aristocracies,  as  well  as  the  analogy  of  other  great 
Anglosaxon  dignities,  render  it  certain  that  the 
ealdormannic  families,  as  a  general  rule,  retained 
this  office  among  themselves,  although  the  parti- 
cular one  from  which  the  officer  should  at  any  given 
time  be  taken  were  left  undecided,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Witan.  It  was  almost  necessary 
policy  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  county  one  of 
the  most  highly  connected,  trustworthy,  powerful 
and  wealthy  of  its  nobles, — less  necessary,  however 
usual,  now  than  then,  when  the  functions  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  High  Sheriff  were  united 
in  the  same  person.  It  even  appears  probable,  al- 
though the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  Anglosaxon  pe- 
digrees prevents  our  asserting  it  as  a  positive  fact, 
that  the  ducal  families  were  in  direct  descent  from 
the  old  regal  families,  which  became  mediatized,  to 
use  a  modern  term,  upon  the  rise  of  their  more 
fortunate  compeers.  We  know  this  to  have  been 
the  case  with  iEXelred,  duke  and  viceroy  of  Mercia 
under  iEIfred  and  Eadweard.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury we  find  Oswulf,  ealdorman  of  East  Kent,  call- 
ing himself  *'  Dei  gratia  dux  ;  "  and  Sigewiilf  and 
Sigehelm,  who  appear  in  the  tenth  also  among  the 
dukes  of  Kent,  were  very  probably  descendants  of 
Sigeraed,  a  king  of  that  province. 

The  new  Constitution  introduced  by  Cnut  re- 
duced the  ealdorman  to  a  subordinate  position : 
over  several  counties  was  now  placed  one  eorl,  or 
earl,  in  the  Northern  sense  a  jarl,  with  power  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  Prankish  dukes.  The  word 
ealdorman  itself  was  used  by  the  Danes  to  denote 
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a  class,  gentle  indeed,  but  very  inferior  to  the 
princely  officers  who  had  previously  borne  that 
title :  it  is  under  Cnut,  and  the  following  Danish 
kings  that  we  gradually  lose  sight  of  the  old  ealdor- 
men  ;  the  king  rules  by  his  earls,  and  his  huscarlas, 
and  the  ealdormen  vanish  from  the  counties.  From 
this  time  the  king's  writs  are  directed  to  the  earl, 
the  bishop  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  but  in 
no  one  of  them  does  the  title  of  the  ealdorman 
any  longer  occur ;  while  those  sent  to  the  towns 
are  directed  to  the  bishop  and  the  portger^fa  or 
praefect  of  the  city.  Gradually  the  old  title  ceases 
altogether  except  in  the  cities,  where  it  denotes  an 
inferior  judicature,  much  as  it  does  among  our- 
selves at  the  present  day. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  GERETA. 

Thb  most  general  name  for  the  fiscal,  administra- 
tive and  executive  officer  among  the  Anglosaxons 
was  Ger^fa,  or  as  it  is  written  in  very  early  docu- 
r   I  ments  geroefa^ :  but  the  peculiar  functions  of  the 

=^   I  individuals  comprehended  under  it,  were  further 

1  defined  by  a  prefix  compounded  with  it,  as  scir- 

ger^fa,  the  reeve  of  the  shire  or  sheriff:  tungerdfa 
the  reeve  of  the  farm  or  bailiflf.     The  exact  mean- 
ing and  etymology  of  this  name   have   hitherto 
eluded  the  researches  of  our  best  scholars,  and  yet 
perhaps  few  words  have  been  more  zealously  in- 
vestigated^: if  I  add  another  to  the  number  of  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  riddle,  it  is  only  because  I  be- 
lieve the  force  of  the  word  will  become  much  more 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  235.  The  Chronicle  even  calls  Caesar's  Tribune, 
Ubienus,  ger^&. 

'  The  laws  of  Eadweard  the  Confessor  show  at  how  early  a  period 
the  word  was  unintelligible.  "  Greve  autem  nomen  est  ))otestatis ; 
H^d  DOS  autem  nichil  melius  ndetur  esse  quam  praefectura.  Est  enim 
nmltiplex  nomen  ;  greve  enim  dicitur  de  scira,  de  wa-pcntagiis,  de  hun- 
^do,  de  burgis,  de  villis :  et  vidctur  nobis  compositum  esse  e  gri^ 
"#ce,  quod  est  pax  latine,  et  re  latinc,  videlicet  quod  debet  facere 
pi*. i.e.  pacem,  ex  illis  qui  inferunt  in  terram  ve,  i.e.  miseriam  vel 

•^lorem Frisones  et  Flandrenses  comites  suos  mercgrave  vocant, 

V^  majores  vel  bonos  pacificos ;  et  sicut  modo  vocantur  grevcs,  qui 
lisbent  praefecturas  super  ahos,  ita  tunc  tem)X)ris  vocabantur  cldere- 
">«»♦  non  propter  senectutem,  sed  propter  sapientiam."  Cap.  xxxii. 
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evident  when  we  have  settled  its  genuine  deriva- 
tion ;  and  that  philology  has  yet  a  part  to  play  in 
history  which  has  not  been  duly  recognized.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  opinions  was  that 
which  connected  the  name  with  words  denoting 
seniority  ;  thus,  with  the  German  adjective  grau^ 
Anglosaxon  grag,  grey.  There  was  however  little 
resemblance  between  ger^fa  and  graeg,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  forms,  and  the  whole  of  this  theory  was 
applicable  only  to  the  Latino-Frankish  form  gra- 
phic, or  gravio.  The  frequent  use  of  words  deno- 
ting advanced  age,  as  titles  of  honour, — among 
which  ealdor  princeps,  senior  seigneur^  ^a  yldestan 
primates^  and  many  others,  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader, — favoured  this  opinion,  which  was  long 
maintained :  but  especially  in  Germany,  it  has 
been  entirely  exploded  by  Grimm  in  his  Rechts- 
alterthtimer*,  and  proof  adduced  that  there  can- 
not be  the  slightest  connection  between  graff  and 
grau. 

More  plausibility  lay  in  the  etymology  of  ger^fa 
adopted  by  Spelman  ;  this  rested  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  gerefa  was  equivalent  to  geredfa,  and  that 
it  was  derived  from  reafan,  to  plunder  ;  this  view 
was  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  of  the  word 
being  frequently  translated  by  exactor ^  the  levying 
of  fines  and  the  like  being  a  characteristic  part  of 
a  reeve's  duties.  But  this  view  is  unquestionably 
erroneous :  in  the  first  place  gerefa  could  not  have 
been  universally  substituted  for  the  more  accurate 

*  Page  7^3.  '  Gloss,  in  roc.  Grmfio. 
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geredfa,  which  last  word  never  occui-s,  any  more 
than  on  the  other  hand  does  r^fau  for  reafan.  Se- 
condly, an  Anglosaxon  geret'a  if  for  gereiifa  would 
necessarily  imply  a  High-dutch  garaupjo,  a  word 
which  we  not  only  do  uot  tind,  but  which  bears  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  kravo,  and  gnivo  which  we 
do  find  '.  Lambarde'a  derivation  of  gerefa  from  ge- 
reccan,  regere,  may  be  consigned  to  the  same  store- 
house of  blunders  as  Lip&ius's  graff  from  ypa^eiv. 
Again,  as  words  compounded  with  ge-  and  ending 
in  -0,  often  denote  a  person  who  participates  with 
others  in  something  expressed  by  the  root,  gerefa 
has  been  explained  to  be  one  who  shares  in  the 
roof,  t.  e.  the  king's  roof:  and  this  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  graflF  is  equivalent  to  comes, 
and  that  at  an  early  period  the  comites  are  found 
occupying  the  places  of  gerefan.  But  a  fatal  ob- 
jection to  this  etymon  lies  in  the  omission  of  the  h 
from  gerefa,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
had  hr6f  really  been  the  root.  Grimm  says,  "I  will 
venture  another  supposition.  In  old  High-dutch 
ravo  meant  lignum,  tectum  (Old  Norse  rsefr,  tectum], 
perhaps  also  domus,  aula  ;  garavjo,  giravjo,  giravo, 
would  thus  mean  comes,  sodus,  like  gistallo,  and 
gisaljo,  gisello  (Gram.  ii.  73S)*."  There  is  how- 
ever a  serious  objection  to  this  hypothesis ;  were 
it  admitted,  the  Anglosaxon  word  must  have  been 

'  Grunm  leeius  to  thiuk  the  word  was  originally  Pnuikiah,  uid  only 
borrowed  by  the  Alauaniii.  Suioiig,  and  Scandiuavian*.  Recbtaalti 
p.  7M,  I  am  iliiposed  to  claim  it  for  the  Frisians  and  Sasoni  he  nell 
■■  the  Franks. 

'  Rechtssll.  p.  rS3. 
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geraefa,  not  ger^fa  for  geroefa,  that  is,  the  vowel  in 
the  root  must  have  been  a  long  ae,  not  a  long  ^, 
springing  out  of  and  representing  a  long  6.  I  am 
naturally  very  diffident  of  my  own  opinion  in  a  case 
of  so  much  obscurity,  and  where  many  profound 
thinkers  have  failed  of  success  :  still  it  seems  to  me 
that  gerefa  may  possibly  be  referable  to  the  word 
rof,  clamor^  rof,  celeber^  famosus^  and  a  verb  rdfan  or 
refan,  to  call  aloud  :  if  this  be  so,  the  name  would 
denote  bannitor,  the  summoning  or  proclaiming  offi- 
cer, him  by  whose  summons  or  proclamation  the 
court  and  the  levv  of  the  freemen  were  called  to- 
gether  ;  and  this  suggestion  answers  more  nearly 
than  any  other  to  the  nature  of  the  original  office : 
in  this  sense  too,  a  reeve's  district  is  called  his 
manung,  bannum  \  In  this  comprehensive  genera- 
lity lay  the  possibility  of  so  many  different  degrees 
of  authoritv  beins:  designated  bv  one  term  :  so  that 
in  the  revolutions  of  societv  we  have  seen  the  Ger- 
man  markgraff  and  burggraff  assuming  the  rank  of 
sovereign  princes,  while  the  English  borough-reeve 
has  remained  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  petty  cor- 
poration, or  the  pinder  of  a  village  has  been  desig- 
nated bv  the  title  of  a  hosrreeve. 

Whatever  were  the  ori2:inal  sijjnification  of  the 
word,  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity, as  well  as  the  office  which  it  denotes.  In  all 
probability  it  was  borne  by  those  elected  chiefs 
who  presided  over  the  freemen  of  the  Ga  in  their 
meetings,  and  delivered  the  law  to  them  in  their 

»  JEMst.  V.  8.  ^  1\  3.  4. 
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districts  '.  Throughout  the  Germanic  constitutions, 
and  especially  in  this  country,  the  ger^fa  always 
appears  in  connexion  with  judicial  functions*:  he 
is  always  the  holder  of  a  court  of  justice  :  thus  : — 
"  Eiidweard  the  king  commandeth  all  the  reeves; 
that  ye  judge  such  just  dooms,  as  ye  know  to  be 
most  righteous,  and  as  it  in  the  doombook  standeth. 
Fear  not,  on  any  account,  to  pronounce  folkright ; 
and  let  every  suit  have  a  term,  when  it  may  be 
fulfilled,  that  ye  may  then  pronounce."  Again  : — 
"  I  will  that  each  reeve  liave  a  gemot  once  in  every 
foar  weeks  ;  and  so  act  that  every  man  may  have 
his  right  by  law  ;  and  every  suit  have  an  end  and 
a  term  when  it  shall  be  brought  forward." 

Upon  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
evidence,  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying 
that  wherever  there  was  a  court  there  was  a  reeve, 
and  wherever  there  was  a  reeve,  he  held  some  sort 
of  court  for  the  guidance  and  management  of  per- 
sons for  whose  peaceful  demeanour  he  was  respon- 
sible. From  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  ger^- 
fan  were  of  very  different  qualities,  possessed  very 
different  degrees  of  power,  and  had  very  different 
functions  to  perform,  from  the  ger^fa  who  gave 
law  to  the  shire,  down  to  the  ger^fa  who  managed 
some  private  landowner's  estate.     It  will  be  cou- 

'  "Eligontar  in  iudero  coDciliit  et  principei,  qui  iura  per  psgoi 
^VBMjui!  reddunt."  Tuc.  GRrm.  xii.  Some  tribes  may  have  calledthcse 
pi*6pet  by  one  nnmc,  anme  br  another ;  caldnrman,  sugB,  lahmon, 
*«  «n  k^timatc  u]ipellati[in»  for  «  gervfa. 

'aEidw-i.§l.  Thorpe,  i.  158.  LI.  Eadw.  i,  5  2,  Thorpe.!. 
I*.  U.  Kiidiv.  i.  5  n.  Thorpe,  i.  Kil.  Spc  also  lust.  P.dity,  ^  xi. 
TWj*.  ii.  318. 
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venient  to  take  the  different  classes  of  ger^fan  seria- 
tim^ and  collect  under  each  head  such  information 
as  we  can  now  obtain  from  our  legal  or  historical 
monuments. 

HEA'HGERE'FA.— In  general  the  word  coupled 
with  gerefa  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  particular 
functions  of  the  ofiicer ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  heahger^fa  or  high  reere,  a  name  of  very 
indefinite  signification,  though  not  very  rare  occur- 
rence. It  is  obvious  that  it  really  denotes  only  a 
reeve  of  high  rank,  I  believe  always  a  royal  officer ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  rank  is 
personal  or  official ;  whether  there  existed  an  office 
called  the  heahger^fscipe  (highreevedom)  having 
certain  duties  ;  or  whether  the  circumstance  of  the 
shire-  or  other  reeve  being  a  nobleman  in  the  king's 
confidence  gave  to  him  this  exceptional  title.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  exceptional, 
and  perhaps  in  some  degree  similar  to  the  Missi  of 
the  Franks, — officers  dispatched  under  occasional 
commissions  to  perform  functions  of  supervision, 
hold  courts  of  appeal,  and  discharge  other  duties, 
as  the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded  ;  but  that 
thev  are  not  established  officers  found  in  all  the 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  forming  a  settled  part 
of  the  machinerj'  of  government.  In  this  particular 
sense,  our  judges  going  down  upon  their  several 
circuits,  under  a  commission  of  jail  delivery,  are 
the  heahgerefan  of  our  day. 

We  are  told  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  in  the 
year  778,  iE^elbald  and  Heardberht  of  Northum- 
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berland  slew  three  he^hgerefan,  namely  Ealhveulf 
the  son  of  Bosa,  Cynewulf  and  Ecga  :  and  the  im- 
mediate consequence  of  this  appears  to  have  been, 
the  expulsion  of  ^^elred,  and  the  succession  of 
>Elfwold  to  the  throne  of  Northumberland.  These 
high-reeves  were -therefore  probably  military  officers 
of  JEBelred,  and  Simeon  of  Durham,  in  recording 
the  events  of  the  same  year  calls  them  dukes,  duces. 
Again,  in  780,  Simeon  mentions  Osbald  and 
.^Selheard  as  dukes,  but  the  Chronicle  calls  them 
heahgerefan'. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  shown  that  the 
dux  is  properly  equivalent  to  the  ealdorman,  but 
this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case  with  the  heah- 
ger^fa.  Again,  in  1001,  the  Chronicle  mentions 
three  high-reeves,  jE^elweard,  Leofwineand  Kola, 
and  apparently  draws  a  distinction  by  immedi- 
ately naming  Eadsige,  the  king's  reeve,  not  his 
high-reeve.  In  1002,  the  Chronicle  again  mentions 
.^fic,  a  high-reeve  who,  though  a  great  favourite 
of  the  king,  certainly  never  attained  the  rank  of 
a  duke  or  ealdorman,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever 
performed  any  public  administrative  functions.  He 
was  a  minion  of  jE^elred's,  but  not  an  officer  of 
the  Anglosaxon  state. 

SCI'RGERE'FA  OR  SHERIFF.— The    Scirge- 
tih  is,  as  his  name  denotes,  the  person  who  stands 


'  The  inatAnce«  ctUd  are  Northumbrian,  and  it  U  remsfkable  that 
'in!  dtBptcT  on  Wergild*,  $  4,  reckons  the  heahgerefa  a^  a  separate 
'uk,  having  a  high  irergyld,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the  ealdorman.  1 
un  nmcb  inclined  to  think  that  these  were  aberiflB. 
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at  the  head  of  the  shire,  paffus  or  county  :  he  is 
also  called  Scirman  or  Scirigman'.  He  is  properly 
speaking  the  holder  of  the  coonty-court,  scirgemot 
or  folcmot,  and  probably  at  first  was  its  elected 
chief.  But  as  this  gerefa  was  at  first  the  people's 
officer,  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
people,  and  to  have  snnk  in  the  scale  as  the  royal 
authority  gradually  rose  :duriag  the  whole  of  our 
historical  period  we  find  him  exercising  only  a  con- 
current jurisdiction,  shared  in  and  controlled  by 
the  ealdorman  on  the  one  hand  and  the  bishop  on 
the  other.  The  latter  interruption  may  very  pro- 
bably have  existed  from  the  very  earliest  periods, 
and  the  heathen  priest  have  enjoyed  the  rights 
which  the  Christian  prelate  maintained:  but  the 
intervention  of  the  ealdorman  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent only  with  the  establishment  of  a  central 
power,  exercised  in  different  districts  by  means 
of  resident  superintendents,  or  occasional  commis- 
sioners especially  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
royal  interests.  In  the  Anglosaxon  legislation 
even  of  the  eighth  century,  the  ealdorman  is  cer- 
tainly head  of  the  shire* ;  but  there  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  evidence  of  his  sitting  in  judgement  in 
the  folcmot  without  the  sheriff,  while  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  sheriff  sat  without  the  ealdorman. 
Usually  the  court  was  held  under  the  presidency  of 
the  ealdorman  and  bishop,  and  of  the  scirgerefa, 

*  Ll.  Ini,  §  8.  ^«tlst.v.  c.  8.  §  2,  3,  4.  .E«elwine  scinnan.  Cod. 
Dipl.  No.  761,  but  ^Mwine  scirgerefa.  Ibid.  No.  732.  Wulfsige 
pre6gt  scirigman;  and  Wulfsige  se  scirigman.  Ibid.  No.  1288.  Vfegekt 
scireman.  Ibid.  No.  972.     Leofric  sciresman.  Ibid.  No.  929. 

»  Ll.  Ini,  §  36. 
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who  from  his  later  title  of  vicecomes,  vicedomiaus, 
was  probably  looked  upon  as  the  ealdorman's  de- 
puty,— a  strange  revolution  of  ideas.  The  shire- 
moot  at  ^jjelno^es  stan  in  the  days  of  Cnut  was 
attended  by  ^'Selstan,  bishop  of  Hereford,  Ranig 
the  ealdorman,  Eadwine  his  son,  Ledfwine  and 
Durcytei  the  white,  Tofig  the  king's  misims  or  mes- 
senger, and  Bryning  the  scirgerdfa'.  But  in  a  cele- 
brated trial  of  title  to  land  at  Wouldhani  in  Kent, 
where  archbishop  Dunstdn  himself  was  a  party 
concerned,  the  case  seems  to  have  been  disposed 
of  by  Wulfsige  the  shireman  or  sheriff  alone*.  The 
bishop  of  Rochester,  being  in  some  sort  a  party  to 
the  suit,  could  probably  not  take  his  place  as  a 
judge,  and  the  ealdorman  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 
Again  in  an  important  trial  of  title  to  land  at  Snod- 
land  in  Kent,  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
ealdorman:  the  king's  writ  was  sent  to  the  arch- 
bishop ;  and  tlie  sheriff  Ledfric  and  the  thanes  of 
East  and  West  Kent  met  to  try  the  cause  at  Can- 
terbury*. It  may  then  be  conchided  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sheriff  was  necessary  in  any  case,  while 
that  of  the  ealdorman  might  be  dispensed  with*. 
By  the  provisions  of  our  later  kings  it  appears  that 
the  scirgemdt  or  sheriff's  court  for  the  county  was 
to  be  holden  twice  in  the  year,  and  before  this  were 

■  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  7J5.  '  Ibiil.  No.  1288. 

'  Ibid.  No.  7-Ji). 

'  The  law  of  jEMstan,  i.  f  12  (Thorpe,  i-20G)  amumes  the  presence 

,    of  the  reeves  in  the  folcm^t  as  n  matter  of  course ;  but  this  doca  nut 

poTtJcuUrizc  the  shirc-recvea,  though  these  are  probably  included  in 

the  general  term.     See  also  JiSelst.  iv.  ^  I.     Thorpe,  i.  -220. 
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brought  all  the  most  important  causes,  and  such  as 
exceeded  the  competence  of  the  hundred  ^ 

But  the  judicial  functions  of  the  scirger^fa  were 
by  no  means  all  that  he  had  to  attend  to.  It  is 
clear  that  the  execution  of  the  law  was  also  com- 
mitted to  his  hands.  The  provisions  of  the  council 
of  Greatanleah  conclude  with  these  words  : — ''  But 
if  any  of  my  reeves  will  not  do  this,  and  care  less 
about  it  than  we  have  commanded,  let  him  pay 
the  fine  for  disobeying  me,  and  I  will  find  another 
reeve  who  will  do  it* ;"  where  reference  is  generally 
made  to  all  the  enactments  of  the  council.  And 
the  same  king  requires  his  bishops,  ealdormen  and 
reeves  (the  principal  shire-oflScers)  to  maintain  the 
peace  upon  the  basis  laid  down  in  the  Judicia 
civitatis  Londoniae,  that  is  to  put  in  force  the  en- 
actments therein  contained,  on  pain  of  fines  and 
forfeiture\  In  pursuance  also  of  this  part  of  their 
duty,  they  were  commanded  to  protect  the  abbots 
on  all  secular  occasions^,  and  to  see  the  church 
dues  regularly  paid ;  viz.  the  tithes,  churchshots, 
soul$hot$  and  plough  alms^.  And  Eadgar,  ^^el- 
red  and  Cnut  arm  them  with  the  power  to  levy  for 
tithe  and  inflict  a  heavy  forfeiture  upon  those  who 

»  U.  Ka%.  u,  5,     i  nut,  ii.  IS.     Thorpe,  i.  2^,  3S6. 

'  3^^lst.  i.  ^  :^.     So  ugALU  -Etvlst.  iii.  ^  7;  it.  §  I.     Thoqie,  i. 

S>lv>    Oli)    ooo 

*  ,^N?Ut.  V.  ^  U.     Thoq^.  i.  :M0. 

*  *"  Aud  tW  kittjc  eujoiu*  the  nftrrt^  in  er^nr  pUc«  to  protect  the 
»hU>t^  in  ttU  th«r  wvwlvUv  otftsK  ak$  be^  ve  raay."  J^Jelwd,  is.  §  32. 
Tlwqx'x  i.  C^tik 

*  .l^vVU«.  i.  Itttnxt    Thorpe,  i.  liM,  li^t?. 
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withhold  it'.  It  is  also  very  clear  from  several  pas- 
sages in  the  Laws  that  the  sheriff  might  be  called 
upon  to  witness  bargains  and^ales,  so  as  to  warrant 
them  afterwards  if  necessary  :  .^E^elstan  enacts* : 
--"Let  no  man  exchange  any  property,  without 
the  witness  of  the  reeve,  or  the  mass-priest,  or  the 
landlord,  or  tiie  treasurer,  or  some  other  credible 
man  :"  and  though  the  scirger^fa  is  not  particularly 
mentioned  here,  it  is  obvious  ttmt  he  is  meant,  for 
a  subsequent  law  of  Eadmund,  following  this  enact- 
ment of  ^Selstan,  directs  that  no  one  shall  bar- 
gain or  receive  strange  cattle  without  the  witness  of 
the  highest  reeve  ("  summi  praepositi"),  the  priest, 
the  treasurer  or  the  port-reeve^.  He  was  further 
to  exercise  a  supreme  police  in  his  county :  it  is 
declared  by  jESelred*, — "  If  there  be  any  man  who 
is  untrue  to  all  the  people,  let  the  king's  reeve  go 
and  bring  him  under  surety,  that  he  may  be  held 
to  justice,  to  them  that  accused  him.  But  if  he 
have  no  surety,  let  him  be  slain,  and  laid  in  the 
foul," — that  is,  I  presume,  not  buried  in  conse- 
crated ground. 

From  this  also  it  appears  probable  that  the  gerefa 
was  the  officer  to  conduct  the  execution  of  crirai- 
dbIs  in  capital  cases,  as  he  remains  to  this  day  ;  hut 
as  far  as  I  remember,  there  is  no  instance  of  this 
duty  recorded.     The  regulations  respecting  mints 

'  EaJe.i.  43.    ^Selr.ix.  5fi.   Cnut.i.  §8.    Thorpe,  i.  262, 342. 3{iG. 

»  J»elit.  i.  5  10.     Thorpe,  i.  204. 

>  Eadm.  iii.  ^  5.  Thoqie,  i.  25:1.  This  law  usei  the  word  ordalii, 
which  I  believe  to  be  an  error  for  hordere,  as  in  Ji^'Selstan's  kw,  and 
htcrv  rendered  it  ticcordingly. 

•  LI.  JTSelr.  i.  J  4.    Thorpe,  i.  282. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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and  coinage  seem  also  to  show  that  this  part  of  the 
public  service  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
scirger^fa  '.  As  the  principal  political  officer,  and 
chief  of  the  freemen  in  the  shire,  it  was  further  his 
duty  to  promulgate  the  laws  enacted  by  the  king 
and  his  witena  gemot,  and  take  a  pledge  from  the 
members  of  the  county,  to  observe  these:  and  it  is 
to  be  concluded  that  this  was  solemnly  done  in  the 
county-court  *. 

The  scirgerefa  was  also  the  principal  fiscal  officer 
in  the  county. '  It  was  undoubtedly  his  duty  to 
levy  all  fines  that  accrued  to  the  king  from  offenders, 
and  to  collect  such  taxes  as  the  land  paid  for  public 
purposes.  We  have  unhappily  no  pipe-rolls  of  the 
Anglosaxon  period,  which  would  have  thrown  the 
greatest  light  upon  the  social  condition  of  England  ; 
but  we  have  a  precept  of  Cnut,  addressed  to  .^E^el- 
ric  the  sherifl^'of  Kent,  and  the  other  principal  offi- 
cers and  thanes  of  the  county,  commanding  that 
archbishop  jE^elnoS  shall  account  only  as  far  as 
he  had  done  before  jE^elric  became  sheriff,  and 
ordering  that  in  future  no  sheriff  shall  demand 
more  of  him".  From  this  it  appears  that  even  the 
lands  of  the  archbishop  himself  were  not  exempt 
from  the  sherifTs  authority  in  fiscal  matters,  al- 
though there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  period 
the  prelate  had  a  grant  of  sacu  and  sdcn,  or  com- 


'  Cnut.  ii.  4  8.     Thorpe,  i.  330. 

'  AWcUt.  V.  5  iO.  Thorpe,  i.  238. 

'  Cod.  DJpl.  No.  1333.  This  writ  is  directed  in  the  \anal  form,  to 
the  archbishop,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  abbot  of  St.  AugutliB^^u 
the  ihetiff  and  the  thsno  of  Kcjit. 
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plete  immunity  from  the  sheriff's  power  in  judicial 
questions.  And  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
admitting  that,  if  be  possessed  tliis  authority  in  the 
case  of  the  archbishop,  he  exercised  it  in  tliat  of 
other  less  distinguished  landowners.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  the  king  possessed  certain  pro- 
fitable rights  in,  and  received  contributions  from, 
the  estates  of  folcland  in  private  hands :  these 
were  exercised  and  collected  by  the  scirger^fa.  It 
is  probable  that  the  zeal  of  this  officer  had  some- 
times overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  law,  and  in- 
duced him  to  burthen  the  free  laodowuer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown  ;  for  we  findCnute  enacting': 
"This  is  the  alleviation  which  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  secure  to  all  the  people,  of  that  which  hath  here- 
tofore too  much  oppressed  them.  First,  I  command 
ail  my  reeves  that  they  justly  provide  for  me  on 
my  own,  and  maintain  me  therewith  ;  and  that  no 
man  need  give  them  anything,  as  farm-aid,  unless 
he  choose.  And  if  after  this  any  one  demand  a 
fine,  let  him  be  liable  in  his  wergyld  to  the  king." 
The  law  then  goes  on  to  regulate  the  king's  rights 
in  case  of  intestacy,  the  amount  of  heriot  payable 
by  different  classes,  the  freedom  of  succession  in 
the  wife  and  children,  and  the  freedom  of  marriage 
both  for  widow  and  maiden.  And  as  all  these  laws, 
numbered  respectively  from  $  70  to  §  75,  appear 
to  be  dependent  upon  one  another,  and  to  form  a 
chapter  of  alleviations  by  themselves,  I  conclude 

'  Cnut,  ii.  ^  ?0.   Thorpe,  i.  413.     Feorm  is  the  king's  farm  or  sup- 
port :  ■iiil/r(»7R/i(//uni  a  l)eiicvoIcDce  in  aid  of  the  same.     It  had  hc- 
ci>iiie  compuliory  in  some  cases,  and  this  is  what  Cnut  foTbidt. 
M  2 
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that  tiie  sheriffs  had  been  guilty  of  exaction  in  con- 
fiscating the  estates  of  intestates,  demanding  ex- 
travagant heriots  and  reliefs,  and  imposing  fines 
for  Ucence  to  marry, — extortions  famihar  enough 
under  the  Norman  rule.  It  was  moreover  the  she- 
riff's duty  to  seize  into  the  king's  hand  all  lands  and 
chattels  belonging  to  felons,  which  would,  in  the 
event  of  a  conviction  become  forfeit  to  the  crown : 
of  this  we  have  instances.  About  a.o.  900,  one 
Helmstan  was  guilty  of  theft ;  Eanwulf  Penheard- 
ing  who  was  then  sheriff  immediately  seized  all  the 
property  he  had  at  Tisbury,  except  the  land  which 
HelmstAn  could  not  forfeit,  as  it  was  only  Ordlafs 
Isen  or  benejicium  '.  At  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, ^scwyn  a  widow  had  become  implicated  in 
the  theft  of  some  title-deeds  by  her  own  son  :  judge- 
ment was  given  against  her  in  one  of  the  royal 
courts,  whereby  all  her  property  became  forfeited  to 
the  king  :  Wulfstiin  the  sheriff  of  Kent  accordingly 
seized  Bromley  and  Fawkham,  her  manors'.  There 
is  of  course  every  probability  that  the  sheriff  was 
charged  with  certain  disbursements,  required  by 
the  public  service,  and  that  lie  rendered  a  periodi- 
cal account  both  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  to  the 
officers  who  then  represented  the  royal  exchequer  ; 
but  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  we  are  unhappily 
without  any  evidence. 

The  sheriff  was  naturally  the  leader  of  the  militia, 
posse  comitatus,  or  levy  of  the  free  men,  who  served 
under  his  banner,  as  the  different  lords  with  their  de- 


Cod.  Dipl,  No.  328, 


■  Ibid.  No.  12ca 
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peodeDts  served  under  the  royal  officers,  the  church 
vassals  under  the  bishop's  or  abbot's  officer,  and  all 
together  under  the  chief  command  of  the  ealdor- 
maa  or  duke.  Il  was  his  business  to  summon  them, 
and  to  command  them  lu  the  field,  during  the 
period  of  their  service;  and  he  thus  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  the  military  power  of  the 
king  and  the  military  power  of  the  people,  for  pur- 
poses both  of  offence  and  defence. 

In  the  earliest  periods,  the  office  was  doubtless 
elective,  and  possibly  even  to  the  last  the  people 
may  have  enjoyed  theoretically,  at  least,  a  sort  of 
concurrent  choice.  But  I  cannot  hesitate  for  a 
moment  In  asserting  that  under  the  consolidated 
monarchy,  the  scirgerefa  was  nominated  by  the 
king,  with  or  without  the  acceptance  of  the  county- 
court,  though  this  in  all  probability  was  never  re- 
fused^  The  language  of  the  laws  which  continually 
adopt  the  words,  our  reeves,  where  none  but  the 
Gherifis  are  intended,  clearly  shows  in  what  relation 
,  these  ofHcers  stood  to  the  king  :  and  as  the  latter 
■ndispulably  possessed  the  power  of  removing,  he 
probably  did  not  want  that  of  appointing  them*. 

'  Id  the  CouDctl  of  Bacciincelil,  WUitred  is  made  lo  say : — "  It  ii  ibe 
iatf  ef  kiaga  fo  Bpttoint  corU  rniH  c«liIoniien,  «cirgerrfBi)  Hnd  dooms- 
nou"  Chnni.  Ssx.  in.  6!)4.  "  IlUiu  uitcm  esl  comitcx,  duces,  opli- 
r—'"".  prinripes,  pnurM^oa,  iudices  ^aecularcit  iitatiicrc."  Coil.  Dipl. 
Ho,  936,  The  cliarlcr  ii  an  obvious  fui^r>',  but  it  shows  tlie  tciidcni-y 
flf  opiiUDii  in  the  Augloiaxiiu  times. 

*  In  Knae  uf  the  writs  aildrcssed  to  ihu  shires,  the  pbu^e  ]>ro)ier1y 
Ulnl  by  the  tcir^i^ii  is  ^vcn  to  noblemen  of  the  king's  houiehotd, 
m  Giiluott  iiealltre  in  Ilampshire.  Cod.  Di|jl.  No.  845.  Esgjr  sti-sllen! 
in  Hertfordshire,  Kent  irnd  Middlesex.  Nos.  »2J,  .-^.t,  SfA.  Koilbnird 
•tetlterc  in  Enex.  No.  851>.  I  believe  these  persons  to  hkve  been  rodly 
thie  slKiiffs,  but  to  have  been  named  by  their  fHmiliiir  and. iu  their  own 
',  higher  designations,  us  ofltcera  of  the  ODUrt. 
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that  the  sherifis  ha^  '     ,  ^;i?«el8tdn  distinctly  de- 
fiscating  the  e-  OjJ^:  neglect  their  duty,  ht, 

travaganti"        ^...,>^  to  do  it*.    The  means  by 
for  licenr       ^^  '/^>^the  sheriff  was  supported  are 
^^" '        ,1^^ticed  in  the  case  of  the  ealdor- 
^^^        ^^"^A'^ved  a  proportion  of  the  fines  pay- 
er ^  ^tiPS '  ^^  ^^»  ^®  "^^y  presume,  always 
Jjl^l^ble  landowner  in   the   shire;   indeed, 
^  ^^^^ those  whom  we  know  to  have  held  the 
i^^^te  amongst  the  greatest  landowners  in 
'^^pcctive  districts*.     It  is  even  possible  that 
f^may  have  been  some  provision  in  land,  at- 
V^ed  to  the  office,  for  I  meet  occasionally  with 
gnch  words  as  ger€f-land,  gerdf-maed,  where  the 
ff^fia  of  the  composition  denotes,  not  the  land  or 
meadow  of  some  particular  sheriff,  but  of  the  she- 
riff generally.   As  leader  of  the  shire-fyrd  or  armed 
force,  the  ger^fa  would  have  a  share  of  the  booty ; 
and   it   is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  his 
influence  and  good-will  were  secured  at  times  by 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  neighbours  and  depend- 
ents. 

The  writs  of  the  kings,  touching  judicial  pro- 
cesses, and  other  matters  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic service,  were  directed  to  the  ealdorman,  bishop 
and  sheriff  of  the  district,  as  a  jreneral  rule.  From 
these  writs,  which  are  numerous  in  the  eleventh 
century,  we  learn  some  of  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  tilled  the  office  at  that  period :  and  as 

'  Coiic.  Grvataul.  .E^oUl.  1 .  §  -<i. 

•  Turijr  Priuiu.  whom  uc  rcivguizo  as  M.Mrgrrtta  in  Soiuerset»hirc. 
I*  olstfwhorv  iK-aionhtMl  as  "vir  pnu:|H>tons."    Slh?  Flori'Ut.  Wigom.  au. 
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these  names  are  not  without  interest  I  have  col- 
"icted  from  such  documents  as  we  possess  a  list  of 
bheriffs  for  different  counties. 


Berks 

Cyneweard'. 

GcSdric*. 

Devonshire     .     .     . 

Hugh  the  Norman^. 

Dorsetshire     .     .     . 

/I^afred^ 

Essex 

Le6fciid*. 

Rodbeard  steallere*. 

Hampshire      .     .     . 

Eadsige^ 

Eadn6«  steallere^ 

Herefordshire      .     . 

/1^,lfn6«9. 

Bryning*^. 

Osbearn". 

Ulfcytel'*. 

Hertfordshire       .     . 

VRlfstiin^. 

Esgar  stealiere**. 

Huntingdonshire 

iElfric'^ 

Cyneric'^ 

Kent 

iE«elric^^ 

/^:«elwine>^ 

Esgar  steallere  '^. 

Leofric^. 

Osweard*\ 

>  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  948. 

"  Ibid.  No.  802. 

»  Ibid.  No.  840. 

»  Ibid.  No.  945. 

•  Flor.  Wig.  an.  1008. 

"  Ibid.  No.  864. 

♦  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  871. 

"  Ibid.  No.  903. 

»  Ibid.  No8.  788,  869,  870. 

»6  Ibid.  No.  906. 

•  Ibid.  No.  859. 

»7  Ibid.  Nos.  1323,  1325 

'  Ibid.  No.  1337. 

"  Ibid.  Nos.  731,  732. 

•  Ibid.  No.  845. 

"  Ibid.  No.  827. 

»  Chron.  Sax.  105r». 

»  Ibid.  No.  929. 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  755. 

-'  Ibid.  Nos.  847,  854. 

»  Ibid.  No.  833. 
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Kent Wulfsige  preost*. 

Wulfstdn^ 
Lincolnshire  .     .     .     Osg6d®. 
Middlesex.     .     •     .     iElfgeat'. 

Esgdr  steallere*. 

Uif*. 
Norfolk      ....     Eadric^ 
Norfolk  and  SuflFolk.     Tol^g^ 
Northampton      .     .     Marleswegen^. 

NorBnian'*^. 
Somersetshire      .     .     Godwine". 

Tofig'^ 

Tauid  or  Touid«. 
Suffolk iElfric^ 

ToUg'^ 
Warwickshire     .     •     Una"^. 
Wiltshire  •     .     .     .     Eanwnlf  Penhearding'^. 
Worcestershire    •     .     Leofric**. 

'  Cod,l>ipl,Xo.l2^.  ThnbcoDtniytotbepfftmskxiofmrcfabtsbop 
Ecgbnbt*s  Poenitential.  in.  ^  S :  he  says  thmt  a  phest  or  deacoo  o«gfat 
net  ui  be  a  |^»t^  or  a  «x3feei««  or  to  harr  any  coQCcrD  with  secular 
bii$inos(».  **  Nts  niiiiim  aurssie-prroste  ah^fnl  ne'  diacoDe,  ^^  hi  gci«'- 
6a  b(v^  De  vKWvms.  ne  ymbe  nane  w.^bys9nm£a  abys^ode  beoB, 
huton  mid  t<kiei>r  ^e  hig  to  g^ecitolode  beo^/*  Thorpe,  ii.  19^.  Pcihapa 
bowrever  E<^:beH;t*s  rule  «a$  oMfcstmed  to  mean  private,  boC  public, 
l^erc^fuii,  vben  m  prctcess  of  time  it  might  beeone  osefiil  to  hare  the 
assistKDce  of  pnests  Warned  ia  the  law.  as  jiM^es ;  especially  as  in  the 
teskth  centiuy  the  nn)^Mtancc  of  mxssaoBanr  laboors  was  less  ilnigly 
frll  than  in  the  e^tb. 

«  0^,  Pipa,  N\v  l:iSiS.  »2  n»d-  N<w^  S:^  Sa>,  S36,  S», 

*  Uwd-  No  u^i:^.  »  n»d-  No-  sei. 

•  Hwa,  N.v  SSS.  «  1H.V  Nos.  S3:.  S39,  917,  936,  976. 
»  IKid.  NiX  S.\.V  *-  I>»a.  Nos.  S:ti,  S42. 

•  l>«a  Nfv.  >4.^  ^    Hwd-  N«^  S:4,  905^ 
"  Thic  N<v  >S.  *  n»a  Nft  4<4a. 

^  itud  N«.  X.VV  >c,x  '^x  svi,  >{s.\.  <*;ts.  <»n, 

•  ItnL.  N«.  ^W,  >iilS.  *^  l)wa.  No,  ^iev 

»•  iHid  x«.  sntv  <^m         »^  ^ttd  N«.  r,^:.  ?w^  9a 
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It  is  possible  Uiat  increased  research  may  extend 
this  list  of  sheriffs,  and  mach  to  be  regretted  that 
our  information  is  so  scanty  as  it  is.  We  have  no 
means  of  deciding  whether  the  office  was  an  an- 
nual one,  or  how  its  duration  was  limited.  The 
Kentish  list  shows  that  the  clergy  were  neither  ex- 
empt nor  excluded  from  its  toils  or^dvantages  :  and 
the  position  ofWulfsige  the  priest  and  sheriff  recalls 
to  us  the  earlier  times  when  priest  and  judge  may 
have  been  synonymous  terms  among  the  nations  of 
the  North'.    1  now  proceed  to  a  third  class,  the 


CYNINGES  GERE'FA,  or  Royal  Reeve.— 
There  is  some  ditBculty  with  regard  to  this  offi- 
cer, because  in  many  cases  where  the  cyninges 
ger^fa  is  mentioned,  it  is  plain  that  the  scirgerefa 
is  meant.  For  example,  .(Elfred  twice  meutions 
the  cyninges  gerefa  as  sitting  in  the  folcmdt  and 
administering  justice  there',  which  is  hardly  to  be 
understood  of  any  but  the  sheriff.  However  it  is 
consistent  with  the  general  principles  of  Teutonic 
Bociety  tliat  as  there  was  a  scirgerefa  to  do  justice 
between  freeman  and  freeman,  so  also  there  should 
be  a  cyninges  gerefa,  before  whom  the  king's  te- 
nants should  ultimately  stand  to  right,  and  who 
more  particularly  administered  the  king's  sacu  and 

'  "  Si  judex  vt!  aacerdos  ruperti  fuerint  nequiter  iudicaase,"  etc.  LI. 
Vuigoth.  ii.  p.  1.4  33. 

'  "  Gif  moH  on  folce*  gemote  cyuingcs  ger^fan  ge-yppe  eofot,"  eU". 
^  22.  ■'  AnJ  gelirengen  beforan  cyninges  ger^fan  on  folcgeni6te .... 
gecfSt!  in  gemotes  gewituesiie  cyninges  ger^fiin."  ^  34.  See  alwi 
JEMreA.  iii.  J  13.  Cnut,  ii.  %  H,  33.  niorj*.  i.  7^.  8:2,  380,  306. 
In  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  789,  appears  n  king's  reeve  Widftige  ;  but  is  not  this 
the  (UDC  Wulfsige  u  we  find  sliciiff  of  Kent  aX  the  sunc  period  1 
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s6cn  in  his  own  private  lands.  To  this  officer, 
under  the  ealdorman,  would  belong  the  investiga- 
tion of  those  causes  which  the  king's  manorial 
courts  could  not  decide :  perhaps  he  might  possess 
some  sort  of  appellate  jurisdiction :  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  it  was  his  duty  to  superintend  the 
management  of  ^le  king's  private  domains,  and  to 
lead  the  array  of  the  king's  private  tenants  in  the 
general  levy.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  this 
officer  may  be  identical  with  the  hedhger^fa  already 
noticed.  But  in  many  cases  where  a  king's  reeve 
is  mentioned,  and  where  we  cannot  understand  the 
term  of  the  scirger^fa,  it  is  clear  that  a  wicger^fa 
or  burh-  or  tunger^fa  are  intended,  and  that  they 
are  called  royal  officers  merely  because  the  wic, 
burh  or  tun  happened  to  be  royal  property.  The 
Chronicle  under  the  year  787  mentions  a  gerdfa 
who  was  slain  by  the  Northmen: — **  This  year 
king  Beorhtric  took  to  wife  Eadburh,  king  Offa's 
daughter:  and  in  his  time  first  came  three  ships 
of  Northmen  from  Hseretha  land.  And  then  the 
gerefa  rode  to  the  place,  and  would  have  driven 
them  to  the  king's  tun,  for  he  knew  not  who  they 
were :  and  there  on  the  spot  they  slew  him.  These 
were  the  first  Danish  ships  that  ever  sought  the 
land  of  the  English." 

Now  Florence  of  Worcester  under  the  same  date 
tells  us  that  this  otRcer  was  ''regis  praepositus," 
that  is,  a  kinsr's  reeve :  and  Henrv  of  Huntin^on 
improves  him  into  a  sherifl'^  *' praepositus  regis 
illius  provinciae:"    JE^elweard   however,   who   is 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  Ub.  it. 
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obviously  much  better  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  story  than  his  Norman  successors,  records 
that  this  officer's  name  was  Beadoheard,  and  that 
he  was  the  royal  burggrave  in  Dorchester  ^ 

In  897  again  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Lucemon,  in 
battle  against  the  Danes :  the  Chronicle  calls  him 
"  ^aes  cyninges  gerdfa :"  but  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
^'praepositus  regalis  exercitus^"  which  may  merely 
mean  the  officer  appointed  to  lead  the  royal  force, 
that  is  a  king's  reeve  in  the  sense  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  establish  on  a  preceding  page.  Other 
king's  reeves  mentioned,  are  -^Ifweard,  (Chron.  Sax. 
an.  1011),  and  iElfgar  (Cod.  Dipl.  No.  693), 

It  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  in  the  parts  of 
£ugland  which  were  subject  to  Danish  rule,  and 
only  re-annexed  to  the  Westsaxon  crown  by  con- 
quest, the  same  institutions  prevailed  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  the  laws  of  ^E^elred*  we 
hear  of  a  king's  reeve  in  the  Wapentake  and  in  the 
community  of  the  Five  Burgs.  These  are  not  she- 
riffs ;  the  former  rather  resembling  the  Hundred- 
man  ;  the  latter  a  Burhger^fa,  but  with  extended 
powers,  perhaps  approaching  those  of  a  sheriff,  or 
the  Northumbrian  heahger^fa  already  alluded  to  in 
this  chapter. 

THE  BURHGERETFA.— In  a  fortified  town, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  strict  meaning  of  burh^  there 

'  .E^lw.  lib.  iii.  "  Exactor  regis,  iam  morans  in  oppiclo,  quod  Dor- 
ceastre  nuncupatur."    Gaimar  calls  him  "  un  senescal  al  rci :"  1.  2069. 
^  Hen.  Uunt.  lib.  v. 
»  MMr.  iii.  §  1,  and  iii.  §  3.    Thorpe,  i.  292,  294. 


was  an  officer  under  tbis  title.  We  know  but  little 
of  his  peculiar  powers  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  were  similar  to  those  of  other 
ger^fan,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  If  the  town  were  free,  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  been  the  popular  officer,  a  sort  of 
sheriff  where  the  town  is  itself  a  county.  But  this 
is  improbable,  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
burhgerefa  was  essentially  a  royal  officer,  charged 
with  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  a  fortress. 
Such  a  one  I  take  Badoheard  to  have  been  in  Dor- 
chester; similarly  we  hear  of  Godwine,  praepositus 
civitatis  Oxnafordi',  -iE^elwig  praepositus  in  Bu- 
cingaham*,  and  Wynsige  also  praepositus  in  Ox- 
naforda^,  Osulf  and  YlcaerSon  both  praepositi  in 
Padstow^ ;  and  finally  Alfred,  the  reeve  of  Bath*. 
It  was  this  officer's  duty  to  preside  in  the  burh- 
gem6t,  which  was  appointed  to  be  held  tlirice  in 
the  year*,  and  he  was  most  likely  the  representa- 
tive of  the  towns-people,  so  far  as  these  were  un- 
free,  in  the  higher  courts.  It  is  also  probable  that 
he  was  their  military  leader,  and  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  he  present  at  sales  and  exchanges  in 
order  to  be  able  to  warrant  transactions,  if  im- 
peached. Lastly  he  was  to  see  that  tithes  were 
duly  rendered  from  his  fellow-citizens^  From  a 
very  interesting  document  just  now  cited',  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  possessed  considerable  power 


'  Cod.  Kpl.  No.  950. 
'  ihid.  No.  131*9. 
'  Ihid.  No.  981. 
*  Chron.  Sai. 


:>ot;. 


'  LI.  Eudg.  ii.  $  5. 

*  .«icUt.  i.  4  1.  Th<.r]>e.  i.  194. 

'  See  Note  =  in  this  |>i^. 
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m  his  district,  and  that  persons  of  rank  and  wealth 
were  clothed  with  the  office-  We  there  tind  the 
reeves  of  Buckingham  and  Oxford  granting  the  rites 
of  Christian  burial  to  some  Saxon  gentlenaen  who 
had  perished  in  a  brawl  brought  on  by  an  attempt 
at  theft ;  and  the  intervention  of  the  king  himself 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  their  decree.  The  burhgerefa  may  per- 
haps be  said  to  have  had  some  of  the  rights  of  the 
Aedile  and  Praetor  urbanus  under  the  old,  or  those 
of  the  duumvir  under  the  later,  provincial  constitu- 
tion of  Rome.  Still  he  seems  to  have  been  in  some 
degree  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  ealdor- 
man.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  he  might  be 
compared  in  part  with  the  Burggraff,  in  part  with 
the  Vogt  of  the  German  towns  under  the  Empire  ; 
but  unfortunately  we  know  too  little  of  our  an- 
cient municipal  constitution  to  enable  us  to  carry 
out  this  enquiry.  We  have  no  means  now  of 
ascertaining  the  duration  of  his  office,  the  nature 
of  his  appointment,  or  the  actual  extent  of  his 
powers. 


PORTGERE'FA.— The  Portger^ta  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  BurhgtTt^fa :  but  as  it  appears 
that  Port  is  applied  rather  to  a  commercial  than  a 
fortified  town,  there  are  diilerences  between  the  two 
offices.  In  some  degree  these  will  have  depended 
upon  the  comparative  power,  freedom  and  organi- 
zation of  the  citizens  themselves,  and  I  can  readily 
believe  that  the  portreeves  of  London  were  much 
more  important  personages  than  the  burhreeves  of 
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Oxford  or  Bath.  In  the  smaller  towns,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  court  of  the  portreeve  was  a  sort  of 
piepoudre  court ;  but  in  the  larger,  it  must  have 
had  cognizance  of  offences  against  the  customs 
laws,  the  laws  affecting  the  mint,  and  the  general 
police  of  the  district.  As  a  general  rule  I  imagine 
the  portgerdfa  to  have  been  an  elective  officer: 
perhaps  in  the  large  and  important  towns  he  re- 
quired at  least  the  assent  of  the  king.  In  London 
he  holds  tlie  place  of  the  sheriff,  and  the  king's 
writs  are  directed  to  the  earl,  the  bishop  and  the 
portreeve  ^  There  are  two  cities  in  which  we  hear 
of  portreeves,  viz.  London  and  Canterbury  :  in  the 
former  we  have  Swdtman  *,  .ffilfsige  *,  Ulf  *,  Le6f- 
st&n^,  and  the  great  officer  of  the  royal  household, 
Esgdr  the  stealiere  ^,  which  alone  would  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  post. 
In  Canterbury  we  read  of  -^^elred^,  Leofstan®,  and 
Godric^,  occupying  the  same  station.  Again  we  have 
^Ifsige  portgerefa  in  Bodmin  i<^,  and  Leofcild  port- 
ger^fa  in  Bath  ^^     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 

^  Cod.  Dip),  vol.  iv.  passim.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  ever  was  a  special  ealdorman  of  London,  as  Palgrave 
imagines.  The  city  was  governed  hy  Portreeves,  usually  two  at  once,  until 
loi^  after  the  Conquest,  when  it  obtained  mavors,  like  many  other  towns. 

«  Cod.  Dipl.  Xos.  857,  861.  »  Cod.  Dipt  No.  856. 

•  Rnd.  No.  872.  *  Ibid.  Xos,  857, 861. 

•  Ibid.  No.  872.  '  Ibid.  No.  929. 

•  Ibid.  No.  799.  •  Ibid.  No.  789. 
»  Ibid.  No.  981. 

"  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  933.  This  evidence  that  the  officer  in  Bath  was  a 
portreeve  and  not  a  burhreeve  may  suggest  the  possibility  of  those 
persons  whom  I  have  cited  under  the  former  head,  belonging  rather  to 
the  present  one.  The  Latin  yraeposUms  eimtmtis  will  doiote  either 
one  or  the  otho*  office,  and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  prove  any  differen<!e 
beiwceu  diem  h\  direct  testimonv. 
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two,  iElfsige  and  Ledfstan,  served  the  office  together 
in  London,  and  that  Ulf  also  occurs  as  sherift'  of 
Middlesex.  In  the  smaller  towns  especially  it  must 
have  been  a  principal  part  of  the  portreeve's  duty 
to  witness  all  transactions  by  bargain  and  sale '.  A 
portion  of  his  subsistence  at  least  was  probably 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  tolls,  and  fines  levied 
within  his  district. 

WICGERETA.— Tlie  Wicgerefa  was  a  similar 
officer,  in  villages,  or  in  such  towns  as  had  grown 
out  of  villages  without  losing  the  name  of  a  village. 
I  presume  that  he  was  not  concerned  with  the  free- 
men, but  was  a  kind  of  steward  of  the  manor,  and 
that  his  dignity  varied  with  the  rank  of  his  em- 
ployer and  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction.  How- 
ever there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  making  a  clear 
distinction  between  Port  and  Wic,  that  we  find 
wicgerefa  apphed  to  officers  who  ruled  in  large 
and  royal  cities.  Thus  the  Saxon  Chronicle  inen- 
tions  Beornwulf  under  the  title  of  Wicgerefa  in 
Winchester^,  whom  Florence  in  the  same  year  calls 
Praepositus  Wintoniensium.  And  in  the  laws  of 
Hlo^here  and  Eiidric^,  the  same  title  is  given  to 
the  king's  officer  in  London,  Cyninges  wicgerefa. 
In  general  I  should  be  disposed  to  construe  the 
word  strictly  as  a  village-reeve,  and  especially  in 
any  case  where  the  village  was  not  royal,  but  ducal 
or  episcopal  property.     Many  places  may  indeed 

'  LI.  Eidw.  i  I.  Thorpe,  i.  151^.  EaAm.  iii.  %  5,  Thori*  i.  253. 
.tSelrt,  i.  %  12.   Tliorjic.  i.  2r)fi. 

'  Cbroa.  Sa\.  an.  H'J7.  '  ^  Ifi.  Thorpe,  i.  ;M. 
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have  once  been  called  by  the  name  of  Wi'c  which 
afterwards  assumed  a  much  more  dignified  appel- 
lation, together  with  a  much  more  important  sociat^ 
condition.  fl 


TU'NGERE'FA.— The  Tungerefa  is  literally  the 
reeve  of  a  tiin,  enclosure,  farm,  vill  or  manor  :  and 
his  authority  also  must  have  fluctuated  with  that 
of  his  lord.  He  is  the  villicus  or  bailifi'  of  the 
estate,  and  on  the  royal  farms  was  bound  to  super- 
intend the  cultivation,  and  keep  the  peace  among 
the  cultivators.  In  London  he  appears  to  have  been 
subordinate  to  the  portger^fa,  and  was  probably 
his  officer  ' ;  it  was  his  business  to  see  that  the  tolls 
were  paid.  ^Elfred  commands,  in  case  a  man  is 
committed  to  prison  in  the  king's  tun,  that  the  reeve 
shall  feed  hira,  if  necessary  *.  This  I  suppose  to  be 
the  tungerefa,  the  officer  on  the  spot  who  would 
be  responsible  for  his  security.  So  Eadgar  forbids 
his  reeves  to  do  any  wrong  to  the  other  men  of  the 
tun,  in  respect  to  the  tracking  of  strange  cattle'. 
Here  the  tiinger^fa  represents  the  king,  among  the 
class  that  would  in  earlier  times  have  formed  a  court 
of  free  markmen.  That  the  tiinger^fa  was  the 
manager  of  a  royal  estate  appears  plainly  from  an 
ordinance  of  ..E^elstiin,  respecting  the  doles  or  cha- 
rities which  were  to  issue  from  the  various  farms' 
domain*.  "  I  jESelstiin,  with  the  consent  of  Wulf- 
helm  my  archbishop,  and  all  my  other  bishops  an 


'  «8elr.  IT.  ^  3. 

■  EM^.  Supp.  i  13.   Thorpe,  i 

'  JMeUt.  i.  S  1.  Thorpe,  i.  196 
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God's  servants,  command  all  you  my  reeves,  within 
my  realm,  for  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  that  ye 
entirely  feed  one  poor  Englishman,  if  ye  have  him, 
or  that  ye  find  another.  From  every  two  of  my 
farms,  be  there  given  him  monthly  one  amber  of 
meal,  and  one  shank  of  bacon,  or  a  ram  w^orth  four 
pence,  and  clothing  for  twelve  months  every  year. 
And  ye  shall  redeem  one  wnte)>e6w:  and  let  all 
this  be  done  for  the  Lord's  mercy,  and  for  my 
sake,  under  witness  of  the  bishop  in  whose  diocese 
it  may  be.  And  if  the  reeve  neglect  this,  let  him 
make  compensation  with  thirty  shillings,  and  let 
the  money  be  distributed  to  the  poor  in  the  tun 
where  this  remains  unfulfilled,  by  witness  of  the 
bishop." 

Lastly,  in  the  law  of  ^E^elred '  I  find  the  Tun- 
gravius,  decimales  homines,  and  presbyter  charged 
with  the  care  of  seeing  jcertain  alms  bestowed  and 
fasts  observed ;  which  seems  to  denote  a  special 
authority  exercised  by  the  Tunger^fa  together  with 
the  heads  of  the  tithings.  The  ger^fa  in  a  royal  vill 
may  easily  have  been  a  person  of  consideration : 
if  the  M^e\n6^  who  in  830  was  reeve  at  Eastry  in 
Kent*,  were  such  a  one,  we  find  from  his  will  that 
he  had  no  mean  amount  of  property  to  dispose  of. 

SWA'NGERE'FA.-The  Swanger^fa,  as  his  name 
denotes,  was  reeve  of  that  forest-court  which  till  a 
late  period  was  known  in  England  as  the  swain- 
moot.    It  was  his  business  to  superintend  the  swanas 

»  JRMr.  viii.  §  2.  Thorpe,  i.  338.  »  Cod.  DipL  No.  191. 
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or  swaiDS,  the  herdsmeD  and  foresters,  to  watch  over 
the  rights  of  pasture,  and  regulate  the  use  which 
might  be  made  of  the  forests.  It  is  probably  one 
of  the  oldest  constitutional  offices,  and  may  have 
existed  by  the  same  name  at  a  time  when  the  orga- 
nization in  Marks  was  common  all  over  England. 
From  a  trial  which  took  place  in  825,  we  find  that 
he  had  the  supervision  of  the  pastures  in  the  shire- 
wood  or  public  forest  ^  and  from  this  also  it  appears 
that  he  was  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  ealdorman.  The  extended  or- 
ganization which  the  swdna  gem6t  attained  under 
Cnut,  may  be  seen  in  that  prince's  Constitutions 
de  Foresta*.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  Holt- 
ger^fan  and  Wuduger^fan,  holtgreves  and  wood- 
reeves  among  the  Saxons,  having  similar  duties  to 
those  of  the  Swdnger^fa,  but  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  these  names.  They  are,  I  believe,  by  no  means 
extinct  in  many  parts  of  England,  any  more  than 
the  Landreeve,  a  designation  still  current  in  Devon- 
shire, and  probably  elsewhere. 

WEALHGERE'FA.— The  last  officer  whom  I 
shall  treat  of  particularly  is  the  Wealhger^fa  or 
Welsh-reeve.  This  singular  title  occurs  in  an  en- 
try of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  anno  897.  "  The  same 
year  died  Wulfric,  the  king's  horse-thane,  who  was 
also  Wealhgerefa."  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  the  functions  of  the 
officer  designated  by  it  are  far  from  clear.     It  de- 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  219.  «  Thorpe,  i.  426. 
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notes  a  reeve  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
Welsh ;  but  the  question  where  this  superintend- 
ence was  exercised  is  a  very  important  one.  If  in 
the  king's  palace,  Wulfric  was  set  over  a  certain 
number  of  unfree  Britons,  laeli  or  even  serfs,  as 
their  judge  and  regulator  :  or  he  may  have  had  the 
superintendence  of  property  belonging  to  jElfred 
in  Wales,  which  is  somewhat  less  probable :  or 
lastly  he  may  have  been  a  margrave,  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  to  watch  the  Welsh  border,  and  defend 
the  Saxon  frontier  against  sudden  incursions.  This 
I  think  the  least  probable  of  all,  inasmuch  as  I  find 
no  traces  of  margraves  (raearcgerefan)  in  Anglo- 
saxon  history.  On  the  contrary  the  marches  in 
this  country  seem  to  have  been  always  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  duke  or  ealdorman,  not  a  gerefa. 
Wulfric's  rank  however,  which  was  that  of  a  maris- 
calcus  or  marshal,  is  not  iuconsistent  with  so  great 
and  distant  a  command.  On  the  whole  therefore  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  was  a  royal  reeve  to 
whose  care  .^Elfred's  Welsh  serfs  were  committed, 
and  who  exercised  a  superintendence  over  them  in 
some  one  or  in  all  of  the  royal  domains. 

The  gerefa  was  not  necessarily  a  royal  officer; 
on  the  contrary  we  find  bishops,  ealdormen,  nay 
simple  nobles  with  them  upon  their  establishment. 
Of  course  the  moment  an  immunity  of  sacu  and 
socn  existed  upon  any  estate,  the  lord  appointed  a 
gerefa  to  hold  his  court  and  do  right  among  his 
men,  as  the  seirgerefa  held  court  for  the  freemen 
ia  the  shire.  And  if  any  proof  of  this  were  neces- 
sary, we  might  find  it  in  the  title  socnereve  (sdcne 
n2 
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ger^fa)  which  occurs  at  page  1 2  of  the  valuable  book 
known  as  '  Liber  de  antiquis  Legibus/  but  which 
would  have  been  much  more  justly  entitled  Annals 
of  the  Corporation  of  London.  We  may  be  assured 
that  in  every  vill  belonging  to  a  bishop  or  a  lay 
lord,  in  every  city  where  there  was  a  cathedral  or 
a  castle,  there  was  found  a  bisceopes  or  an  ealdor- 
mannes  gerdfa,  as  the  case  might  be,  performing 
such  functions  for  the  prelate  or  the  noble,  as  the 
king's  gerdfa  exercised  for  him  ;  and,  if  there  were 
an  immunity,  performing  every  function  that  the 
royal  oflScer  performed.  Thus  in  some  towns  I  can 
conceive  it  very  possible  that  the  king's,  ealdor- 
man's  and  bishop's  reeves  may  have  met  side  by 
side  and  exercised  a  concurrent  jurisdiction :  and 
as  the  bishop's  ger^fa  must  have  led  his  armed 
retainers,  (at  least  whenever  it  pleased  the  prelate 
to  remember  the  canons  of  his  church,)  this  officer 
may  be  compared  to  the  Vogt,  Advocatus,  Vice- 
dominus  or  Vidame,  who  fulfilled  that  duty  on  the 
continent.  The  bishop's  reeve  is  empowered  by 
the  king  to  aid  the  sheriff  in  the  forcible  levy  of 
tithe*;  he  is  recognised  in  the  law  of  Wihtraed  as 
an  intermediary  between  a  dependent  of  the  bishop 
and  the  public  courts  of  justice*;  the  thane's  or 
nobleman's  reeve  was  allowed  on  various  occa- 
sions to  act  as  his  attorney :  the  great  landowner 
was  admonished  to  appoint  reeves  over  his  depend- 
ents, to  preserve  the  peace  and  represent  them 
before  the  law ;  and  lastly  so  necessary  a  part  of  a 

»  .E«elr.  i.  §  1.  Cnut,  ii.  §  30.  2  ^yij^t^.  §  22.  Thorpe,  i.  43. 
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nobleman's  establishment  is  the  gerdfa  considered  to 
be,  that  Ini  enacts*,  '*  whithersoever  a  noble  jour- 
neys, thither  may  his  reeve  accompany  him.*'  Of 
course  in  many  cases  these  gerefan  would  be  merely 
stewards',  but  in  nearly  all  we  must  consider  them 
to  have  been  judges  in  various  courts  of  greater  or 
less  importance,  public  or  private  as  it  might  chance 
to  be.  This  one  original  character  distinguishes  all 
alike;  whether  it  be  the  scirger^fa  of  a  county- 
court,  the  burhger^fa  of  a  corporation,  the  swan- 
ger^fa  of  a  woodland  moot,  the  mdtger^fa^  of  any 
court  in  which  plea  could  be  holden,  or  the  tiin- 
gerefa  of  a  vill  or  dependent  settlement,  the  ancient 
steward  of  a  manorial  court. 

*  Ini,  §  63.  »  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  931. 

'  **  Sw£  tSeet  ndn  scirgerefa  oiS^e  motger^fa  hsebbe  senige  86ciie  ot^e 
in6t,  btiton  'Sses  abbudes  %en  hsese  •j  unne."  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  841. 
The  law  of  Eadweard  which  commands  the  reeve  to  hold  his  court  once 
a  month,  and  which  can  only  apply  to  the  hundred,  makes  it  probable 
that  as  the  sdrger^fa  was  in  some  places  called  scirman,  so  the  hun- 
dred-man may  in  some  places  have  been  called  hundred-gerefa  :  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  ger^  in  the  Wapentake ;  and  the  law  of  Ead- 
weard the  Confessor  (§  31)  shows  that  in  the  counties  where  there  were 
TriSingas  or  Ridings,  there  existed  also  a  Tri'Sing-ger^a. 
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The  conquest  of  the  Roman  provinces  in  Europe 
was  accomplished  by  successive  bands  of  adven- 
turers, ranged  under  the  banners  of  various  leaders, 
whom  ambition,  restlessness  or  want  of  means  had 
driven  from  their  homes.     But  the  conquest  once 
achieved,  the  strangers  settled  down  upon  the  ter- 
ritory they  had  won,  and  became  the  nucleus  of 
nations :  in  their  new  settlements  they  adopted  the 
rules  and  forms  of  institutions  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  their  ancient  home,  subject  in- 
deed to  such  modifications  as  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  mode  of  the  conquest,  and  their  new  posi- 
tion among  vanquished  populations,  generally  su- 
perior to  themselves  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.    If 
we  carefully  examine  the  nature  of  these  adven- 
tures, we  shall  I  think  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  carried  on  upon  what  may  be  familiarly 
termed  the  joint-stock  principle.     The  owner  of  a 
ship,  the  supplier  of  the  weapons  or  food  necessary 
to  set  the  business  on  foot,  is  the  great  capitalist  of 
the  company  :  the  man  of  skill  and  judgement  and 
experience  is  listened  to  with  respect  and  cheer- 
fully  obeyed:    the   strong  arms   and  unflinching 
courage  of  the  multitude  complete  the  work :  and 
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when  the  prize  is  won,  the  profits  are  justly  divided 
among  the  winners,  according  to  the  value  of  each 
man's  contribution  to  the  general  utility'.  But  in 
such  voluntary  associations  as  these,  it  is  clear  that 
every  man  retains  a  certain  amount  of  free  will, 
that  he  has  a  right  to  consult,  discuss  and  advise, 
to  assent  to  or  dissent  from  the  measures  proposed 
to  he  adopted  :  even  the  council  of  war  of  such  a 
band  must  differ  very  much  from  what  in  our  day 
goes  by  that  name ;  where  a  few  officers  of  liigh 
rank  decide,  and  the  mass  of  the  army  bUndly  exe- 
cute their  plans.  It  cannot  then  surprise  us  that 
in  such  cases  everything  should  be  done  with  the 
counsel,  consent  and  leave  of  the  associated  adven- 
turers. The  bands  were  then  not  too  numerous 
for  general  consultation :  there  was  no  fear  lest 
treachery  or  weakness  should  betray  the  plans  to 
an  enemy  ;  the  necessities  of  self-preservation  gua- 
ranteed the  faith  of  every  individual ;  for,  camped 
among  ho-stile  and  exasperated  populations,  igno- 
rant of  their  tongue,  and  remote  from  them  in 
manners,  the  German  straggler,  captive  or  deserter 
could  look  forward  to  nothing  save  a  violent  death 
or  a  life  of  weary  slavery.  Mutual  participation  in 
danger  must  have  given  rise  to  mutual  trust. 

Again  the  principle  upon  which  the  settlement 
of  the  land  was  effected,  was  that  of  associations 
for  common  benefits,  and  a  mutual  guarantee  of 


■  This  is  noI  hypothetical  or  imBginery.     The  gettlements  in  Iceland 
're  positively  made  upon  this  principle,  and  by  it  the  subsequent  di- 

lioQi  of  the  Unci  were  n-pilateil. 
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peaceful  possession  ^  Each  man  stood  engaged  to 
his  neighbour,  both  as  to  what  he  would  himself 
avoid,  and  as  to  what  he  would  maintain.  The 
public  weal  was  the  immediate  interest  of  every  in- 
dividual member  of  the  state  ;  it  came  home  to  him 
at  every  instant  of  his  life,  directly,  pressing  him 
either  in  his  property,  his  freedom  or  his  peace, 
not  through  a  long  and  accidental  chain  of  distant 
causes  and  results.  Moreover  in  an  association 
based  upon  the  individual  freedom  of  the  associates, 
each  man  had  a  right  to  guard  the  integrity  of  the 
compact  to  which  he  was  himself  a  party  ;  and  not 
only  a  right,  but  a  strong  interest  in  exercising  it, 
for  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  state,  is 
the  effect  which  the  conduct  of  any  single  member 
may  produce  upon  its  welfare.  But  wherever  free 
men  meet  on  equal  terms  of  alliance,  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  the  law  of  the  state.  If  the  minority 
be  small  it  must  submit,  or  suffer  for  rebellion :  if 
large,  and  capable  of  independent  action  and  sub- 
sistence, it  may  peaceably  separate  from  the  ma- 
jority, renounce  its  intimate  alliance,  and  emigrate 
to  new  settlements,  where  it  may  at  its  own  leisure, 
and  in  its  own  way,  develope  its  peculiar  views  of 

'  The  Acts,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  an  Anglosaxon  parliament,  are 
a  series  of  treaties  of  peace^  between  all  the  associations  which  make 
up  the  state ;  a  continual  revision  and  renewal  of  the  alliances  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  of  all  the  free  men.  They  are  universally  mutual 
contracts  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fri^  or  peace.  Those  who  chose 
to  do  so,  might  withdraw  from  this  contract,  but  they  must  take  the 
consequence.  The  witan  had  no  money  to  vote,  except  in  very  rare 
and  extreme  cases ;  consequently  their  business  was  confined  to  regu- 
lating the  terms  on  which  the  friS  could  be  maintained. 
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polity,  leaTing  to  fortune  or  to  the  gods  to  decide 
the  abstract  question  of  right  between  itself  and 
its  opponents.  How  then  is  the  will  of  the  majority 
to  be  ascertained  ?  Where  the  number  of  citizens 
is  smaU,  the  question  is  readily  answered :  by  the 
decision  of  a  public  meeting  at  which  all  may  be 
present. 

Now  such  public  meetings  or  councils  we  find  in 
existence  among  the  Germans  from  their  very  first 
appearance  in  history.  The  graphic  pen  of  Tacitus 
has  left  us  a  lively  description  of  their  nature  and 
powers,  and  in  some  degree  their  forms  of  business. 
He  says^ — "  In  matters  of  minor  import,  the  chiefs 
take  counsel  together;  in  weightier  affairs,  the 
whole  body  of  the  state :  but  in  such  wise,  that  the 
chiefs  have  the  power  of  discussing  and  recom- 
mending even  those  measures,  which  the  will  of 
the  people  ultimately  decides.  They  meet,  except 
some  sudden  and  fortuitous  event  occur,  on  fixed 
days,  either  at  new  or  full  moon  ....  This  incon- 
venience arises  from  their  liberty,  that  they  do  not 
assemble  at  once,  or  at  the  time  for  which  they  are 
summoned,  but  a  second  or  even  third  day  is  wasted 
by  the  delay  of  those  who  are  to  meet.  They  sit 
down,  in  arms,  just  as  it  suits  the  convenience  of 
the  crowd.  Silence  is  enjoined  by  the  priests,  who, 
on  these  occasions,  have  even  the  power  of  coer- 
cion. Then  the  king,  or  the  prince,  or  any  one, 
whom  his  age,  nobility,  his  honours  won  in  war  or 
his  eloquence  may  authorize  to  speak,  is  listened 

*  Germ.  xi.  xii.  xiii. 
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to,  more  through  the  influence  of  persuasion  than 
the  power  of  command.  If  his  opinion  do  not 
please  them,  they  reject  it  with  murmurs  :  if  it  do, 
they  dash  their  lances  together.  The  most  honour- 
able form  of  assent  is  adoption  by  clashing  of  arms. 
It  is  lawful  also  to  bring  accusations,  aod  prosecute 
capitally  before  the  council.  The  punishment  varies 
with  the  crime.  Traitors  and  deserters  they  hang 
on  trees;  cowards,  the  unwarlike,  and  infamous  of 
body  they  bury  alive  in  mud  and  marsh,  with  a 
hurdle  cast  over  them  :  the  difference  of  the  penalty 
has  this  intention  as  it  were,  that  crimes  should 
be  made  public,  but  infamous  vices  hidden,  while 

being  punished In  the  same  councils  also, 

princes  are  elected,  to  give  law  in  the  shires  and  vil- 
lages. Each  has  a  hundred  comrades  from  among 
the  people,  both  to  advise  him  and  add  to  his  au- 
thority. They  transact  no  business  either  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nature,  without  their  weapons.  But 
it  is  not  the  custom  for  any  one  to  begin  wearing 
them,  before  the  state  has  approved  of  him  as  likely 
to  be  an  efficient  citizen.  Then,  in  the  public 
meeting  itself,  either  one  of  the  chiefs,  or  his  father 
or  a  kinsman,  decorates  the  youth  with  a  shield 
and  javelin.  This  is  their  Toga  ;  this  is  the  first 
dignity  of  their  youth  :  before  this  they  appear  part 
of  a  household, — after  it,  of  a  state." 

Such  then  was  the  nature  of  a  Teutonic  parlia- 
ment as  Tacitus  had  learnt  that  it  existed  in  his 
time ;  nor  is  there  the  least  doubt  that  he  has 
described  it  most  truly.  And  such  were  all  the  po- 
pular meetings  of  later  periods,  whether  shiremoots. 
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markmoots,  or  tbe  great  placita  of  kingdoms,  folk- 
moots  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  term. 
Such,  at  least  in  theory,  and  to  a  great  extent  in 
practice,  were  the  meetings  of  the  Franks  under  the 
Merwingiao  kings,  and  even  under  the  Carohngs. 
It  will  not  be  uninteresting  or  without  advan- 
tage to  compare  with  this  account  the  descrip- 
tion which  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  RUeims,  gives 
of  the  institution  as  recognized  and  organized  by 
Charlemagne,  a  prince  hy  nature  not  over  well  dis- 
posed to  popular  freedom,  and  by  circumstances 
placed  in  a  situation  to  be  very  dangerous  to  it'. 

Charlemagne  held  Reichstage  or  Parliaments 
twice  a  year,  in  May  and  again  in  the  autumn, 
for  the  general  arrangement  of  the  public  business. 
The  earlier  of  these  was  attended  by  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  the  ministers  as  we  should  call 
them,  both  lay  and  clerical,  the  administrators  of 
the  public  afi'airs  in  the  provinces,  and  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  business  of  government.  These, 
who  are  comprehended  under  tbe  titles  of  Maiores, 
Seniores,  Optimates,  may  possibly  have  had  the 
real  conduct  of  the  deliberations  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  tbe  freemen  were  also  present,  first 
because  the  general  armed  muster  or  Heerban  took 
place  at  the  same  time, — the  well-known  Campus 
Madius  or  Champ  de  Mai, — and  partly  because  we 
know  that  all  new  capitularies  added  to  the  exist- 
ing law  were  subjected  to  their  approval^.    We  may 

'  What  folJons  is  abstracted  from  Hmcmar,  Epiatoln  ile  onliiic  Ps- 
litii,  as  cited  and  commented  upon  by  Diimiiges,  p.  74,  etc. 
*  "  Ut  populiu  bterrogetur  de  capitutii  quae  in  lege  noviter  addita 
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therefore  conclude  that  they  were  still  possessed  of 
a  share  in  the  business  of  legislation,  although  it 
may  have  only  amounted  to  a  right  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  the  propositions  of  others.  The  king  had 
his  particular  curia,  court  or  council,  the  members 
of  which  were  chosen  ("  eligebantur  ") ,  though  how 
or  by  whom  we  know  not,  from  the  laity  and  the 
clergy :  probably  both  the  king  and  the  people  had 
their  share  in  the  election.  The  Seniores,  accord- 
ing to  Hincmar,  were  called  **  propter  consilium 
ordinandum,"  to  lead  the  business ;  the  Minores, 
**  propter  idem  consilium  suscipiendum,"  to  accept 
the  same  ;  but  also  "  interdum  pariter  tractandum," 
sometimes  to  take  a  part  also  in  the  discussions, 
*'  and  to  confirm  them,  not  indeed  by  any  inherent 
power  of  their  own,  but  by  the  moral  influence  of 
their  judgement  and  opinion.'' 

The  second  great  meeting  comprised  only  the 
seniores  and  the  king's  immediate  councillors*.  It 
appears  to  have  been  concerned  wdth  questions  of 
revenue  as  well  as  general  policy.  But  its  main 
object  was  to  prepare  the  business  and  anticipate 
the  necessities  of  the  coming  year.  It  was  a  deli- 
berative assembly^  in  which  questions  afterwards 
to  be  submitted  to  the  general  meeting  were  dis- 
cussed and  agreed  upon.  The  members  of  this 
council  were  bound  to  secresy.     When  the  public 

sunt.  £t  postquam  omnes  consenserint,  subscriptiones  suas  in  ipsis 
capitulis  faciant."     Pertz,  iii.  115,  §  19. 

*  Hincmar,  c.  30. 

'  These  persons  were  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  9r/>o/3ovXoi, 
and  their  acts  Trpo/SovXcvftaTo.  No  doubt  their  body  comprised  the 
principal  oflScers  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  State. 
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business  had  been  concluded,  they  formed  a  court 
of  justice  and  of  appeal,  for  the  settlement  of  liti- 
gation in  cases  which  transcended  the  powers  or 
skill  of  the  ordinary  tribunals'. 

The  general  councils  were  held,  in  fine  weather, 
in  the  open  air,  or,  if  occasion  required,  in  houses 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  The  ecclesiastics  and  the 
magnates,  for  so  we  may  call  them,  sat  apart  from 
the  multitude  ;  but  even  they  had  separate  cham- 
bers, in  which  the  clergy  could  deliberate  upon 
matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  the  magnates  upon 
matters  purely  civil :  but  when  the  object  of  their 
enquiry  was  of  a  mixed  character,  they  were  called 
together\  Before  these  chambers  the  questions 
were  brought  which  had  been  prepared  at  the 
preceding  meeting,  or  arose  from  altered  circum- 
stances:  the  opinion  of  the  members  was  taken 
upon  them,  and  when  agreed  to  they  were  presented 

'   HiDcmsr.  c.  33. 

*  "  Sed  nee  illud  praetermittendum,  quomoilo,  si  tempui  aetenum 
ent,  extra,  sin  autem  intra,  div«va  lixn  distincta  eranl ;  ubi  et  hi 
■bundanler  cegrefcati  semotim,  et  eaetera  multitudo  geparatiin  rcsidcre 
potuisseat,  prius  tamen  eaeterae  inJeriores  personae  interesae  minime 
potuincnt.  Quae  utTaque  seniorum  susceptacula  sic  in  duobus  divisa 
etant,  nt  primo  omoes  epiicopi,  abbatei,  vcl  buiuamodi  hoDoriSceu- 
tiores  clcriei,  absque  ulla  laicoruni  commsxtione  eoogregarentur ;  simi- 
liter comite*  Tel  huiunnodi  priiici[)es  sibimct  bouorifieabilitcr  a  caeten 
multitudine  primo  mane  aegregarcntur,  quousque  tempus,  sive  prae- 
»eiitc  aire  absenle  rege,  oecurrerent.  Et  tunc  praedieti  Seniores  more 
wlito.  cleriei  ad  auam,  laiei  vero  ad  auam.  conatitutain  curiam,  iiibselliia 
■imiliter  honoriQcabiliter  pracparatiR,  convorarentur.  Qui  cum  scparati 
a  caeterii  easeul,  in  eorum  manebat  poteatate,  quaudo  eimul,  vel  quando 
Kpuati  residerent,  prout  eoa  tractandae  causae  qualitas  doccbat,  aive 
de  (piritalibus,  give  dc  saeeularibns,  km  etiam  cummi\tis.  Similiter, 
u  propter  aliqnam  Tescendi  [7  noscendi]  vel  investigandi  cauaam  quem- 
cnnque  vocare  volnisHent,  et  [7  an]  re  comperta  discederet,  in  eomm 
Tolontate  manebat."     Hinemar,  c.  35. 
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to  the  king,  who  agreed  or  disagreed  in  turn,  as  the 
case  might  be.  While  the  new  laws  or  adminis- 
trative regulations  were  under  discussion,  the  king, 
unless  especially  invited  to  be  present  at  the  de- 
liberations, occupied  himself  in  mixing  with  the 
remaining  multitude,  receiving  their  presents^ 
welcoming  their  leaders,  conversing  with  the  new 
comers,  sympathizing  with  the  old,  congratulating 
the  young,  and  in  similar  employments,  both  in 
spirituals  and  temporals,  says  Hincmar\  When 
the  prepared  business  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
king  propounded  detailed  interrogatories  to  the 
chambers,  respecting  the  state  of  the  country  in 
the  different  districts,  or  what  was  known  of  the 
intentions  and  actions  of  neighbouring  countries ; 
and  these  having  been  answered  or  reserved  for 
consideration,  the  assembly  broke  up.  When  any 
new  chapters,  hence  called  Capitula,  had  been 
added  to  the  ancient  law  or  folkright,  special  mes- 
senjrers  (iMi>c?i)  were  dispatched  into  the  provinces 
to  obtain  the  assent  and  sismatures  of  the  free  men, 
and  the  chapters  thus  ratified  became  thenceforth 
the  law  of  the  land.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  piviKv^aiS  of  the  princes  were  also  pre- 
sontcii  to  the  assembled  freemen,  the  reliqua  mul- 
tit ukUk  in  anus  uix^u  the  sjxjt,  and  that  in  the  old 
GtTmau  fiishioa  thev  carried  them  bv  acclamation  ? 

w^\»e^^mtthir.i^uui  iu  suATt^vDeasii*  aa^is^r.btt*.  sL^itaadis  pnxmbus, 
cxNttUUi-sfciKK*  nwrtu*  x.^v  vV«:i^(>tfxuo^.v  *«rcu!or.bci*.  A»^Acaeikdo  iunio- 
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While  the  district  whose  members  attend  the  folk- 
moot  is  still  small,  there  is  no  great  inconvenience 
in  this  method  of  proceeding.  In  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  attendance  upon  the  Campus  madius, 
whether  as  soldier  or  councillor  must  have  been  a 
heavy  burthen.  Nor  can  we  conceive  it  to  have 
been  otherwise  here,  as  soon  as  counties  became 
consolidated  into  kingdoms,  and  kingdoms  into  an 
empire.  In  a  country  overrun  with  forests,  inter- 
sected with  deep  streams  or  extensive  marshes,  and 
but  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  internal  commu- 
nication, suit  and  service  even  at  the  county-court 
must  have  been  a  hardship  to  the  cultivator ;  a 
duty  performed  not  without  danger,  and  often  vex- 
atiously  interfering  with  agricultural  processes  oa 
which  the  hopes  of  the  year  might  depend.  Much 
more  keenly  would  this  have  been  felt  had  every 
freeman  been  called  upon  to  attend  beyond  the 
limits  of  bis  own  shire,  in  places  distant  from,  and 
totally  unknown  to  him  :  how  for  example  would  a 
cultivator  from  Essex  have  been  likely  to  look  upon 
a  journey  into  Gloucestershire'  at  the  severe  sea- 

'  Euter  ftnd  Chnatmas  were  usual  times  for  the  meetings  of  the 
WiUn,  and  during  the  Mercian  period,  Cloveshoo  ttbs  frequently  the 
ptaee  vhere  they  usembled.  Doubts  have  been  lavished  upon  the  li- 
touion  of  thi«  place,  whieb  1  do  not  shace.  In  804  jESelrlc  the  son 
□r  .fSclmuiid  eras  impleaded  regpecting  lauds  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
■tooil  to  right  Bt  Cbveshoo.  Now  it  is  clear  that  trial  to  those  lands 
could  properly  be  mwle  only  in  the  humlrcd  or  shire  where  they  lay; 
■nd  ai  the  lirolherhood  of  Berkeley  were  elnimants,  and  the  whole 
buiincu  appertaiued  to  tVestmiasler.  I  am  dis|)oaed  to  seek  Clovcshoo 
■omewhcre  in  tlio  hundred  of  that  name  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
ud  therefore  not  far  frota  Deerhurst,  TewVsbury  and  Bishop's  Cleeve ; 
EMt  at  all  improbably  in  Tewksbury  itaell',  wliich  may  hare  been  called 
Clofeahoas,  before  the  erertion  of  a  noble  abbey  at  a  later  period  gave 
it  the  name  it  now  bean.   Cod.  Dipl.  No.  186. 


son  of  Christmas',  or  the,  to  him,  important  farm- 
iog  period  of  Easter  ?  What  moreover  could  he  care 
for  general  laws  affecting  many  districts  beside  the 
one  in  which  he  lived,  or  for  regulations  applying 
to  fractions  of  society  in  which  he  had  no  interest  ? 
for  the  Saxon  cultivator  was  not  then  a  pohtician  ; 
nor  were  general  rules  which  embraced  a  whole 
kingdom  of  the  same  moment  to  him,  as  those 
which  might  concern  the  little  locality  in  which  his 
alod  lay.     Or  what  benefit  could  be  expected  from 

'  These  were  usual  periods  for  holding  the  gemiit.  "  Actum  Win- 
toniae  in  publico  curia  Natalia  Christ!,  in  die  fertivitatia  sancti  Sylves- 
tri,"  elc.  Cod.  Dip!.  No.  815,  The  old  folctnot  probably  met  three  times 
in  the  year  ot  the  unbidden  Ding  or  pladlum  :  »o  did  the  followers  of 
the  first  Norman  kings  at  least,  and  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  the 
baroDS  at  Oxford  should  have  retumedtothis  arrangement,  4:2  Ueu-  111. 
auno  1258.  "  Fait  a  remembrer  qe  les  sxiiii  ount  ordeignez  qe  trois 
Parlements  seront  par  an ;  le  premier  az  octaves  de  Seint  Michel ;  le 
second  lendemain  le  ehandeleiu' ;  le  tierce  le  premier  jour  de  Juin, 
ceste  a  scavoir  tres  semains  devant  le  seynt  Joban ;  et  a  ces  troys  Par- 
lemeulz  vendrent  les  Conseillcrs  le  Roy  cluz  tu  ne  soient  ils  paa  mon- 
dez  pur  ver  I'estat  du  Royalme,  et  pur  treter  les  communes  beisoignes 
du  reaume  et  del  Roy.  Easement  ct  autrefois  ensembleront  quant 
mcst«r  ser«  par  mandement  le  Roy.'*  Prov.  Oxon.  ad  fin.  Gait.  Gisbum. 
According  to  the  later  custom  Parliaments  were  to  be,  at  leut,  aunnml, 
and  were  frequently  admitted  so  to  be  by  law,  until  the  Tudor  times. 
See  S  Ed.  11.  an.  1311.  "  Nous  ordonons  qe  Roy  tiegoe  Parlemeot 
me  foitx  par  an  ou  deux  fois  si  mestre  soit,  et  ceo  en  lieu  conveoable,'* 
etc. :  which  ordinance  of  the  Lords  nas  passed  iuloaa  ael  of  Parliament 
4  Ed.  111.  cap.  14.  Sonie  vears  later  the  Commons  petitioned  the 
tame  king,  that  for  redress  of  grievances  and  other  important  causes, 
"  soit  Parlement  tenuz  au  m^inz  chescun  an  en  la  sesou  que  plem  bu 
Roy."  Rot.  Pari.  36  Ed.  111.  n.  2b.  To  which  the  king  answered  that 
tbe  ancient  statute  thereupon,  shoidd  be  held.  This  petition  the  C-om- 
mons  found  it  necessary  to  repeat  fourteen  years  later,  "  qe  chcsnm 
•D  soit  tenui  un  Parlement,"  etc. :  to  which  tbe  answer  was,  "  Eodroit 
du  Parlement  chescun  an.  il  r  aent  estatui  et  ordenances  faiti  les  queox 
toient  duemem  gardes  et  lenui."  Rot.  Pari.  50  Ed.  111.  n.  186  :  and 
the  same  thing  took  place  at  the  accession  of  Hiehard  the  £ 
Bat.  Pari.  1  Ric.  11.  u.  95.  2  Rie.  11.  u.  '2.  Triennial  parliam. 
I  betieT«,  6rsl  agreed  (o  br  Charles  the  First. 
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his  attendance  at  deliberations  which  concerned 
parts  of  the  country  with  whose  mode  of  life  and 
necessities  he  was  totally  unacquainted  ?  Lastly, 
what  evil  must  not  have  resulted  to  the  republic 
by  the  withdrawal  of  whole  populations  from  their 
usual  places  of  employment,  and  the  congregating 
them  in  a  distant  and  unknown  locality  ?  If  we 
consider  these  facts,  we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in 
imagining  that  any  scheme  wliich  relieved  him  from 
this  burthen  and  threw  it  upon  stronger  shoulders, 
would  be  a  welcome  one,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
representative  system  seems  laid  a  priori,  and  ia 
the  nature  of  things  itself.  To  the  rich  and  power- 
ful neighbour  whose  absence  from  his  farms  was 
immaterial,  while  his  bailiffs  remained  on  the  spot 
to  superintend  their  cultivation  ;  to  the  scirgerdfa, 
the  ealdomian,  the  royal  reeve,  or  royal  thane,  fa- 
miliar With  the  public  business,  and  having  influ- 
ence and  interest  with  the  king ;  to  the  bishop  or 
abbot,  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  as  well  £is  his 
station ;  to  any  or  all  of  these  he  would  be  ready 
to  commit  the  defence  of  his  small,  private  inter- 
ests, satisfied  to  be  virtually  represented  if  he  were 
not  compelled  to  leave  the  business  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  his  daily  life  '. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  whom  could  the  king  look 
with  greater  security,  than  to  the  men  whose  sym- 
pathies were  all  those  of  the  ruling  caste  ;  many 

'  The  estBbtishment  of  the  Scabini  or  Schoffen  in  the  Frankjih  em- 
piK  wu  iatended  to  relieve  rbc  fremnen  from  the  inconvenience  of 
"toidjng  gem6ta,  whith  the  counts  coDverted  into  an  engine  nf  extor- 
"<»  wui  oppression, 

VOL.  II.  O 
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of  whom  were  his  own  kinsmen  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, more  of  whom  were  his  own  officers ;  men 
too,  accustomed  to  business,  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  of  their  several  localities  ? 
Or  how  when  the  customs  and  condition  of  widely 
different  social  aggregations  were  to  be  considered 
and  reconciled,  could  he  do  better  than  advise  with 
those  who  were  most  able  to  point  out  and  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  task?  Thus,  it  appears  to 
me,  by  a  natural  process  did  the  folkmdt  or  meet- 
ing of  the  nation  become  converted  into  a  witena 
gemdt  or  meeting  of  councillors.  Nor  let  it  be 
imagined  by  this  that  I  mean  the  king's  councillors 
only :  by  no  means  ;  they  were  the  witan  or  coun- 
cillors of  the  nation,  members  of  the  great  council 
or  inquest,  who  sought  what  was  for  the  general 
good,  certainly  not  men  who  accidentally  formed 
part  of  what  we  in  later  days  call  the  king's  coun- 
cil, and  who  might  have  been  more  or  less  the 
creatures  of  his  will :  they  were  leodwitan,  ]7e6d- 
witan,  general,  popular,  universal  councillors :  only 
when  they  chanced  to  be  met  for  the  purpose  of 
of  advising  him  could  they  bear  the  title  of  the 
cyninges  J^ahteras  or  cyninges  witan.  Then  no 
doubt  the  Leodwitan  became  ^ses  cyninges  witan 
(the  king*s,  not  king's,  councillors)  because  with- 
out their  a$:*dstance  he  could  not  have  enacted,  nor 
without  their  assistance  executed,  his  laws.  Let  it 
be  bi^rne  in  mind  throughout  that  the  king  was 
only  the  head  of  an  aristocracy  which  acted  with 
him.  and  by  whose  support  he  reigned ;  that  this 
aristocr^icy  a§:aiu  was  only  a  higher  onkr  of  the 
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freemen,  to  whose  class  it  belonged,  and  with  many 
of  whose  interests  it  was  identified ;  that  ihe  clergy, 
learned,  active  and  powerful,  were  there  to  mediate 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled ;  and  I  think  we 
6hall  conclude  that  the  system  which  I  have  faintly 
sketched  was  not  incapable  of  securing  to  a  great 
degree  the  well-being  of  a  state  in  such  an  early 
stage  of  development  as  the  Saxon  Commonwealth. 
At  what  exact  period  the  change  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  was  effected,  is  neither  very  easy  to 
determine  nor  very  material.  It  was  probably  very 
gradual,  and  very  partial ;  indeed  it  may  never  have 
been  formally  recognised,  for  here  and  there  we 
find  evident  traces  of  the  people's  tieing  present 
at,  and  ratifying  the  decisions  of  the  witan.  Much 
more  important  is  it  to  consider  certain  details 
respecting  the  composition,  powers  and  functions  of 
the  witena  gemot  as  we  find  it  in  periods  of  ascer- 
tained history.  Tlie  documents  contained  in  the 
Codex  Diplomaticus  j£vi  Saxonici  enable  us  to  do 
this  in  some  degree.  In  that  collection  there  are 
several  grants  which  are  distinctly  stated  to  have 
been  made  in  such  meetings  of  the  witan,  by  and 
with  their  consent,  and  the  signatures  to  which 
may  be  assumed  to  be  those  of  members  present 
on  the  occasion.  Among  these  we  find  the  king, 
frequently  the  ceSeliogs  or  princes  of  the  blood, 
geoerally  the  archbishops  and  all  or  some  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  ;  all  or  some  of  the  dukes  or 
ealdormen  ;  sometimes  priests  and  deacons  ;  and 
generally  a  large  attendance  of  milites,  ministri  or 
thanes,  many  of  whom  must  unhesitatingly  be  as- 
o2 
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seited  to  be  royal  officers,  ger^fan  and  the  like,  in 
the  shires'.     From  one  document  it  is  evident  that 

'  It  hs<  aliTRys  been  h  qucation  gf  deep  interest  in  this  coiintrj,  what 
|>ersons  were  entitled  to  attend  the  Gem6t :  and  in  truth  very  import- 
ant conititutional  doctrines  depend  upon  the  answer  we  give  to  it.  The 
very  flr«t  and  most  essential  condition  of  truth  appears  to  me,  that  we 
firmly  close  our  eyes  to  everything  derived  from  the  custom  of  Parlia- 
ments, under  the  Norman,  the  Angevine  or  the  English  kings :  the 
jiraetice  of  a  uation  governed  by  the  principled  of  Feudal  Inw,  is  totallj' 
irreconcileahle  with  the  old  system  of  personal  relatiuDc  whieh  existed 
under  the  earlier  Teutonic  law.  Tlie  next  most  important  tljing  is.  that 
we  use  no  words  but  such  as  the  Stt;tou9  themselvt'a  used  ;  the  moment 
we  begin  to  talk  of  Tenants  in  eapite,  Vavnasors,  Vassals,  aud  bo  forth, 
we  introduce  terms  which  may  involve  a  pelitio  prinei/iii,  and  must 
lead  to  associations  of  ideas  leading  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  One 
of  these  fallaeies  ajipCHrs  to  me  to  lie  in  the  ansertion  that  d  landed 
qualification  was  required  for  a  member  of  the  Witena  gemot.  One  of 
the  most  brilliant,  if  not  the  moat  accurate,  commentator  on  our  con- 
stitutional history,  Sir  F.  Pnlgrave,  has  raised  this  question.  According 
to  Ids  view  do  one  eould  be  h.  member  of  that  singular  body  which  he 
supposes  the  Anglosaxon  Parliament  to  have  been,  imlesi  he  had  forty 
hids  of  land,  four  tboiusnd  acres  at  leant  according  to  the  popular  doc- 
trine. But  this  whole  supposition  rests  upon  a  scries  of  fine-drawn 
conclusions,  in  my  opinion,  without  sound  foundation,  and  totally  in- 
consistent with  ever)'  feeling  and  hnbit  of  Saxon  society.  The  moidi- 
ish  writer  of  the  history  of  Ely — a  very  late  and  generally  lU-infonncd 
authority — says  that  a  Udy  would  not  marry  some  suitor  of  hers,  be- 
cause not  having  forty  hiils  he  could  not  he  counted  among  the  Pro- 
ceres  ;  and  this  is  the  whole  basis  of  this  parliamentary  theory. — jtm- 
Cfrei  being  assumed,  without  the  slightest  reason,  to  mean  mcmbeis  of 
the  witena  gemot, — and  the  witena  gemot  to  be  some  royal  council, 
some  Curia  Regis,  and  not  at  all  the  kind  of  body  described  in  tliis 
chapter.  I  confess  I  cannot  realiie  to  myself  the  notion  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  woman  nourishing  the  ambition  of  seeing  ber  husband  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  The  juissage  no  doubt  implies  that  a  certain  amount 
of  land  was  neevssart'  to  entitle  a  man  to  be  classed  in  a  certain  high 
rank  in  society  :  and  this  lH'ct>me.i  probable  euoogb  as  we  find  a  landed 
qnslittcariun  partially  insisteJ  on  with  regard  to  the  ceorl  who  aapired 
to  be  ranked  as  a  thane.  But  this  is  a  negative  condition  altogether : 
it  is  intended  to  repress  the  pretensions  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  their 
ceorUsh  birth,  assimied  the  weapons  and  would,  if  possible,  have  as- 
■uincd  the  rights  of  thanes.  In  the  Saxon  customat,  called  "  Banks," 
it  is  said ;— "  And  if  ■  thane  throve  so  that  he  became  an  corl,  he  was 
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the  sheriffs  of  all  the  couoties  were  present '  :  and 
in  a  few  cases  we  meet  with  names  accompanied 
by  no  special  designation.  Now  it  appears  that  a 
body  so  constituted  would  have  been  very  compe- 
tent to  advise  for  the  general  good ;  and  I  do  not 
scruple  to  express  my  opinion  that  under  such  a 
system  the  interests  of  the  country  were  very  fairly 
represented ;  especially  as  there  were  then  no  par- 
liamentary struggles  to  make  the  duration  of  mi- 
nistries dependent  upon  the  counting  up  of  single 
votes  ;  and  contests  for  the  representation  of  coun- 
ties or  boroughs  would  have  been  as  much  with- 
out an  object  in  those  days,  as  they  are  import- 
ant in  our  own ;  above  all,  since  there  was  then 
no  systematic  voting  of  money  for  the  public 
service. 


thpnccfortli  wiinhy  of  corl-right."  Thorpe,  i.  192.  On  this  the  lenrned 
eiliUiT  of  Che  Anrieut  Lawa  and  Instituttis  observes : — "  It  it  to  this  Uir 
that  (be  luatorian  of  Ely  seems  to  lUude  in  the  follnn'iog  passage,  and 
not  to  any  qusJilicBtion  for  a  seat  in  tlie  Tritena  gemot,  as  has  been  so 
frequently  asserteil.  '  Uahuit  (»c.  Wulfritus  abbas]  enim  fratrem  Gud- 
mundum  vorahulo,  cui  filiam  praepotcntis  viri  iu  matrimoniuin  couiungi 
pusverat,  scd  quoniain  ilk  qiiadraginta  liidanim  terrae  domiuium  mi- 
mme  obtineret,  ticct  nobiUs  essct  [that  is,  a  thane]  inter  proceres  tunc 
noimiiAri  nan  potiiit,  eum  puella  repudiavit.'  Gale.  ii.  c.  40.  If  ne 
rrfrr  to  the  Dootns  of  Cunt,  e.  I>9,  we  alinll  see  that  the  heriots  of  an 
tori  and  of  a  lesser  thane  were  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  eight, 
— I  rule  which  may  have  been  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  a  some- 
what nmilar  relation  hctween  the  quantities  of  their  respective  estates ; 
and  as  the  possession  of  five  hides  eonferred  upon  a  ceorl  the  rights  of 
a  thane,  the  possesion  of  forty  (5  x  8)  in  all  probability  raised  a  tbane 
to  the  dignity  of  an  eorl."  This  ojiinion  is  only  a  confirmation  of  that 
wkieli  I  had  myself  formed  on  similar  gmiinds  long  before  Mr.  Thorpe'* 
work  wu  published :  and  it  was  appareutly  ao  undentowl  by  PLillipa 
bdote  either  of  IIS  wrote.  See  Angchi.  Becht.  p.  114,  note  J17.  Oiit- 
Ungen,  1»25. 
'  LI.  .E.Neist.  V,  S  10. 
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Among  the  charters  from  nvhich  we  derive  our 
informatioa  as  to  the  constituent  members  of  the 
gemdt,  one  or  two  appear  to  be  signed  by  the  queen 
and  other  ladies,  always  I  believe,  ecclesiastics  of 
rank  and  wealth.  I  do  not  however,  on  this  ac- 
count, argue  that  such  women  formed  parts  of  the 
regular  body.  In  many  cases  it  is  clear  that  when 
a  grant  had  been  made  by  the  king  and  his  witan, 
the  document  was  drawn  up,  and  offered  for  attes- 
tation to  the  principal  persons  present  or  easily 
accessible.  When  the  queen  had  accompanied  her 
consort  to  the  place  where  the  gemdt  was  held,  or 
when,  as  was  usual,  the  gemdt  attended  the  king 
at  one  of  his  own  residences  to  assist  in  the  hospi- 
talities of  Christmas  and  Easter,  it  was  natural  that 
the  first  lady  of  the  land  should  be  asked  to  witness 
grants  of  land,  and  other  favours  conferred  upon 
individuals :  it  was  a  compliment  to  herself,  not  less 
than  to  him  whom  she  honoured  with  her  signature. 
But  I  know  no  instance  where  the  record  of  any 
solemn  public  business  is  so  corroborated  ;  nor 
does  it  follow  that  the  document  which  was  drawn 
up  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  a  gemdt 
should  necessarily  be  signed  in  the  gemot  itself.  It 
may  have  been  executed  subsequently  at  the  king's 
festal  board,  and  in  presence  of  the  members  of  his 
court  and  household.  The  case  of  abbesses,  if  not 
disposed  of  by  the  arguments  just  advanced,  must 
be  understood  of  jxemdts  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  monastic  bodies  were  concerned.  Here  it  is 
possible  that  ladies  of  high  rank  at  the  head  of  nun- 
neries niav  have  attended  to  watch  the  proceedings 
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of  the  synod  and  attest  its  acts.  Again,  where  the 
gemot  acted  as  a  high  court  of  justice,  which  often 
was  the  case,  a  lady  who  bad  been  party  to  a 
cause  might  naturally  he  called  upon  to  sign  the 
record  of  the  judgement.  The  instances  however 
in  which  the  signatures  of  women  occur  are  very 
rare. 

Although  the  members  of  the  gemdt  are  called 
in  Saxon  generally  by  the  name  of  ivttan',  they  are 
decorated  with  very  various  titles  in  the  Latin 
documents.  Among  these  the  most  common  are 
Maiores  natu,  Sapientes,  Principes,  Senatores,  Pri- 
mates, Optimates,  Magnates,  and  in  three  or  four 
charters  they  are  designated  Procuratores  patriae', 
which  last  title  however  seems  confined  to  the 
thanes,  ger^fan  or  other  members  below  the  rank 
of  an  ealdorman.  In  the  prologue  to  the  laws  of 
Wihti-aed  they  are  called  ^a  e;idigan,  for  which  1 
know  no  better  translation  than  the  Spanish  Ricaa 
hombres,  where  the  wealth  of  the  parties  is  certainly 
not  the  leading  idea.  But  whatever  he  their  titles 
they  are  unquestionably  looked  upon  as  represent- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  consequently 
the  national  will :  and  indeed  in  one  charter  of 
M'Sehtin,  an.  931,  the  act  is  said  to  have  been 
confirmed  "  tota  plebis  generalitate  ovante,"  with 

'  I  nrite  vifa  Dot  wfla.  Tbe  vowel  i>  short,  and  the  noun  U  formed 
cithet  upon  tlie  plural  participle  of  icftun  to  know,  or  iipou  a.  noun  wit, 
nlrUrclut,  previously  so  formed.  The  quaiitity  of  the  vowel  ia  ascer- 
lamed  by  the  not  uncommon  spelling  weota,  where  eo  =  T  (see  Cod. 
DipL  No.  lO/^i),  uuil  the  oceurrence  in  componition  of  the  fonn  uta, 
vliich  ii  cunaonant  to  the  analogy  of  wuilu,  wiiduwe,  wuce  tbr  trldu, 
"IdiLwe,  w!ce,  but  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  long  i, 

'Cod.  Dipl.Nos.  361, 1102, 1105.  110/,  1108, 
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the  approbation  of  all  the  people* ;  and  the  act  of 
a  similar  meeting  at  Winchester  in  934,  which 
was  attended  by  the  king,  four  Welsh  princes,  two 
archbishops,  seventeen  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve 
dukes,  and  fifty-two  thanes,  making  a  total  of 
ninety-two  persons,  is  described  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted **  tota  populi  generalitate*."  On  one  occasion 
a  gemot  is  mentioned  of  which  the  members  are 
called  the  king's  heahwitan,  or  high  councillors^ : 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  this  is  intended 
to  mark  a  difference  in  their  rank.  If  it  were,  it 
might  be  referred  to  the  analogy  of  the  autumnal 
meetings  in  Charlemagne's  constitution,  but  nothing 
has  yet  been  met  with  to  confirm  this  hypothesis, 
which,  in  itself,  is  not  very  probable. 

The  largest  amount  of  signatures  which  I  have 
yet  observed  is  106,  but  numbers  varying  from  90 
to  1 00  are  not  uncommon,  especially  after  the  con- 
solidation of  the  monarchy^.  In  earlier  times,  and 
smaller  kiuirdoms,  the  numbers  must  have  been 
much  less:  the  gemot  which  decided  upon  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity  in  Northumberland  was  held 
in  a  roi>m\  and  Dunstan  met  the  witan  of  England 
in  the  up|vr  tloor  of  a  house  at  Calne*.  Other 
meetings,  which  weri^  rather  in  the  nature  of  con- 
ventions, and  wen?  held  in  the  presence  of  armies, 
may  have  been  much  more  numerous  and  tumul- 

^  i\vl  l\i>a   Nvv  UvX<.  »  Cod.  DipL  No.  3&i. 

*  S;v  i\%a    l\|>l    N,>^  .s;.\x  C«J>4.  lUV-     TVw  is  one  document 
MiK^w^  K>   UM  |vf^>iik$  A\>a.  IV   Nv^  -li^*  i:^^  ,  b«  1  have  some 
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tuary, — much  more  like  the  ancient  armed  folk- 
moot  or  the  famous  day  which  put  an  end  to  the 
Merwingian  dynasty  among  the  Franks'. 

That  the  members  of  the  witcna  gemi'it  were  not 
elected,  in  any  sense  which  we  now  attach  to  the 
word,  I  hold  to  be  indisputable:  elective  witan 
ceased  together  with  elective  scirger^fan  or  ealdor- 
men*.  But  in  a  system  so  elastic  as  the  Saxon,  it 
is  conceivable  that  an  ealdorman,  bishop  or  other 
great  wita  may  have  occasionally  carried  with  him 
to  the  gemot  some  friend  or  dependent  whose  wis- 
dom he  thought  miglit  aid  in  the  discussions,  or 
whom  the  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  designated 
as  a  person  well  calculated  to  advise  for  the  ge- 
nera! good, — a  slight  trace,  but  still  a  trace,  of  the 

'  Sucfa  perhaps  was  the  gt^nuit  which  after  ESilmund  iienaiila'a  death 
elected  Cniit  tale  king  of  Engbod,  or  that  m  whicli  Enrl  Godwine  bmI 
hia  fkmilj  nere  outlawed. 

*  Thu  is  Dot  altogether  dcvoiil  of  gtmngcness,  becnuic  nc  know  that 
MDong  the  Olilxaxons  of  the  coutineot  there  wiu  a  regulated  system  of 
eleetire  repnientatives,  ineluding  eveu  those  of  the  servile  class.  Hue- 
baU,  in  his  life  of  Lebuuini,  tells  ui :  "  Id  SaiuinutD  gente  priscis  tem- 
poribui  Deque  summi  coelestisqne  reps  inerat  ootitia,  ut  Jigna  cmltui 
not  exhibcretur  revereotia,  neque  tcrreni  alicuiut  regis  diguitai  et 
Wonficeutia,  cuius  ref^retur  providentia,  conigeretur  ceosuni,  de* 
Weretur  induatria :  sed  erat  gens  ipsa,  aieuti  nunc  usque  consistit, 
1I&U1  tripartito  divisa.  Sunt  dcnique  ibi,  qui  ilioruiu  lingua  edilingi, 
""Itfrnfriliiiffi,  sunt  qui  laasi  dicuntur,  quod  in  latiua  aonat  lingua, 
BulMles,  ingcnuilos  atque  serviles.  Pro  suo  vera  Ubitu,  consilio  quoque, 
<tt  tidehalur,  prudent!,  singulis  pagis  priueipcs  prnecnmt  singuli.  Sta- 
tUo  qooque  tempore  anni  semel  ex  singulis  pagia,  atque  ab  eisdem 
unUhui  triparbtis,  singillstim  viri  iluodecim  eleeli,  et  iu  unum  eol- 
''Ul  in  media  Saxonia  sccui  flumen  Wiseram  et  locum  Marklo  Quncu- 
pUntn.  cxercebant  gencrale  conciUum,  tradantea,  sancicntes  et  propa- 
'"■Ui  MtumuDia  commoda  utilitatis,  iuxta  placitum  a  se  statntse  legis. 
^  Mfl  forte  belli  terreret  exitium,  si  pads  arriderct  gaudium,  con- 
•"kbwil  ail  haec  quid  aibi  foret  ngenduin,"     Perti.  Monum.  ii.  3fil. 
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ancient  popular  right  to  be  present  at  the  settle- 
ment of  public  business.  To  this  I  attribute  the 
frequent  appearance  of  priests  and  deacons,  who 
probably  attended  in  the  suite  of  prelates,  and 
would  be  useful  assessors  when  clerical  business 
was  brought  before  the  council.  Grenerally,  I  ima- 
gine, the  witan  after  having  once  been  called  by 
writ  or  summons,  met  like  our  own  peers,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  whenever  a  parliament  was  pro- 
claimed; and  that  they  were  summoned  by  the 
king,  either  ;>ro  hac  mce,  or  generally,  can  be  clearly 
shown.  iE^elstdn,  speaking  of  the  gemdts  at 
Greatanled,  Exeter,  Feversham  and  Thundersfield, 
says  that  the  consultations  were  made,  before  the 
archbishop,  the  bishops,  and  the  witan  present, 
whom  the  king  himself  had  named :  ''  Swd  ^^elst&n 
cyng  hit  geraed  haefS,  *]  his  witan,  aerest  aet  Gredt- 
anled,  *]  eft  aet  Exanceastre,  "j  sy^^am  set  Faefres- 
ham,  "j  feorSan  si^e  aet  Dunresfelda,  beforan  ^am 
arcebiscope,  "j  eallum  ^am  bisceopan,  *]  his  witum, 
^e  se  cyng  silf  namode,  Se  ^serou  wseron*."  How 
these  appointments  took  place  is  not  very  material, 
but  as  the  witan  were  collected  from  various  parts 
of  England,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  ysas  by  the  easy  means  of  a  writ  and  token,  gewrit 
and  insigfL  The  meeting  was  proclaimed  some 
time  in  advance,  at  some  one  of  the  royal  resi- 
dences*. 

»  .EM^t.  T.  ^  10.     Thoqie,  i.  240. 

*  •'  IXuuic  he*«i  moQ  e*Ue  witan  to  r\-iig«,  aad  mui  tcedlde  tSomic 
r*^i*tt»  bxi  uiwi  «i«ne  «tf^  .K^j,^  ,j^;i^  .'   Clmm.  an.  1010.     Bedim 

5^  *U.  1  hfXHi,  Sax.  UhS.  llMtt.  FJi«is.  1.  10.  etc. 
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The  proper  Saxon  name  for  these  assemblies  was 
witena  gemot',  literally  the  meeting  of  the  witan ; 
but  we  also  find,  tnicel  gemot,  the  great  meeting ; 
sino^llc  gemdt,  the  synodal  meeting;  seono^i,  the 
synod.  The  Latin  names  are  concilium,  conven- 
tus,  synodu3,  synodale  conciJiahulum,  and  the 
like.  Although  synodus  and  seono^  might  more 
properly  be  confined  to  ecclesiastical  conventions, 
the  Saxons  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  di- 
stinction ;  probably  because  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar regulations  were  made  by  the  same  body,  and 
at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Frankish  system  of  separate  houses  for  the  clergy 
and  laity  prevailed  here  also,  and  that  merely  eccle- 
siastical affairs  were  decided  by  the  king  and  clergy 
alone.  There  are  eome  acts  in  which  the  signa- 
tures are  those  of  clergymen  only,  others  in  which 
the  clerical  signatures  are  followed  and,  as  it  were, 
confirmed  by  those  of  the  laity  ;  and  in  one  remark- 
able case  of  this  kind,  the  king  signs  at  the  head  of 
each  list,  as  if  he  had  in  fact  affixed  his  mark  suc- 
cessively in  the  two  houses,  as  president  of  each". 

'  "And  le  tyxiff  bscfile  Sicr  ou  morgen  witcnu  gemot,  -j  cvkS  hinc 
ithp."  Chron.  an.  1052.  "  And  wies  Vk  niteiia  gem6t."  lb.  tm. 
\%i.  "  Da  biet'de  Eadwenl  cyning  witena  gem6t  on  Lundenc,"  lb. 
0.1050. 

'  Cod.  Dipt.  No.  116.  It  ia  probable  that  even  in  strictly  eccleu- 
"littl  iiriuNb,  the  king  bail  a  presidency  at  least,  as  head  of  the  chureh 
in  Idi  dominiona.  In  Wiilibald's  life  of  Boniface  we  are  told ; — "  Reg- 
i»<>t£  Ini,  WeitaaMinuin  rege.  lubitanea  quaedam  ineubuerat,  nova 
'{■'■^n  Kilitionc  exorta,  neceantas,  et  statim  B\iiodale  a  primatibus 
■■tnlaiaruiii  cum  conailio  prnedicti  regis  aerforum  Dei  factum  cat  con- 
nbiaii  nioxque  omnibun  in  imum  couvcnientibus,  aaluberrimn  de  bte 
'^'■vh  dinentione  romilii  quaeitio  inter  sKcerdotales  aeeclesiHstici  or- 
iliaii  gradiis  sapleutcr  eioiitur,  ct  prudentiori  imto  conaultu,  fideles  in 
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A  more  important  question  for  us  is,  what  were 
the  powers  of  the  witena  gem6t  ?  It  must  be  an- 
swered by  examples  in  detail. 

1 .  Firsts  and  in  general^  they  possessed  a  consul- 
tative voice y  and  right  to  consider  every  public  act, 
which  could  be  authorized  by  the  king.  This  has  been 
attempted  to  be  denied,  but  without  sufficient  rea- 
son. Runde,  who  is  one  of  the  upholders  of  the 
erroneous  doctrine  on  this  subject,  appeals  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Kent,  which  he 
perhaps  justly  declares  to  have  been  made  without 
the  assent  of  the  witan\  But  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  the  first  reception  of  Augustine  by  iESel- 
berht  is  to  be  considered  a  public  act,  or  that  it 
had  any  immediate  consequences  for  the  public  law. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  at  a  later  period,  a  meeting 
of  the  witan  may  not  have  ratified  the  private  pro- 
ceeding of  the  king.  iESelbehrt,  who  had  some 
experience  of  Christianity  from  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  his  Prankish  consort  Beorhte,  may  have 
chosen  to  trust  to  the  silent,  gradual  working  of 
the  missionaries,  without  courting  the  opposition  of 
a  heathen  witena  gemot,  till  assured  of  success :  his 
court  were  already  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  a 
Christian  bishop  and  clergy  in  Beorhte's  suite,  and 

lV»iuiiK>  leg*ta$  ad  »it4iiopi$4»pum  Ciuitujuime  ciritatis,  nomme  Bercht- 
waltiiiui«  iK'stukaiHia$  dcputanint,  no  et>rum  praesumptione  aut  temeri- 
tat)  ails\Hrtherx'tur.  $i  quui  sine  tsuiti  |M>Dtitict$  agerent  consilio.  Cum- 
mie  omui$  $(^iiatu:!i  et  umvei^u*  clcriconim  *>i\U>,  tarn  proTidenti  peimcta 
i^mlatHmc^  i\ui$<uitirvut«  ivutWtim  rvx  cunoto*  Christi  famulos  ad- 
Kvutiu  i-^t«  ut  oui  huiu$  ^inwiaiae  k^tionis  nuutium  inponerent,  sds- 
citaivut,"  etc.    IVrtj*  u.  vv^. 

*  KurnW^   AUhaudluu^   wm    rr»pnui^   iWr    Rinchsstandschaft  der 
llii^^hiO^  uihI  Aebte.  i»wt.  irr^x  p>  »vx  etc. 
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Augustine  with  his  company  might  easily  pass  for 
a  mere  addition  to  that  department  of  the  royal 
household.  Indeed  Augustine  himself  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  all  ambitious  of  martyrdom, 
and  probably  preferred  trying  the  chances  of  a  gra- 
dual progress  to  a  stormy  and  perhaps  fatal  colli- 
sion with  a  body  of  barbarians,  led  by  a  pagan  and 
rival  priesthood.  The  words  of  Beda  therefore  can 
prove  nothing  in  the  matter,  except  indeed  wliat  is 
most  important  for  us,  viz.  that  jESelberht  at  first 
refused  to  interfere  as  king,  that  is,  would  not  make 
a  public  question  of  Augustine's  mission'.  But 
Runde  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  jE^elberht's 
laws,  which  must  be  dated  between  596  and  605, 
do  most  emphatically  recognize  Christianity  and 
the  Christian  priesthood  ;  and  as  Beda  declares 
him  to  have  enacted  these  laws  "  cum  consilio 
sapientum  *,"  we  shall  hardly  be  saying  too  much 
if  we  atfirm  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
was  at  least  ratifled  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  witan. 
Runde's  further  remarks  upon  the  conversion  of 
Northumberland  seem  to  prove  that  he  really  never 
read  through  the  passages  he  himself  cites,  so  com- 
pletely do  they  refute  his  own  arguments*. 

!i.  TTie  witan  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new 
iitws  which  were  to  be  added  to  the  existing  folc- 
fiht*,  and  which  were  then  promulgated  by  their  own 

'  Uiit,  Eccl.  i.  26.  '  IbUI.  ii.  S. 

'  ^  PbiElips,  Gcschichte  dei  AnguUiiulisischcn  RecbU.  Giitt.  1825, 
P-il. 

'  Iflotnuere  and  Endric,  kings  of  the  men  of  Kent,  aagmenttd  the 
I*"!  which  their  forefathers  had  made  before  tlitm,  by  these  doonii. 
PfoL  lo  LI.  HloS.  et  Ead,  Tliorpe,  i.  30,  See  lOw  the  Prologue  to 
Vihtncd'i  UiTi  in  the  text. 
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amd  the  kimg^s  amikoriiy  ^  Beda,  in  a  passage  just 
cited,  says  of  JSSelberfat : — "  Amongst  other  bene- 
fits which  consolting,  he  bestowed  upon  his  na- 
tion, he  gaTC  her  also,  with  the  advice  of  his  witan, 
decrees  of  judgements,  after  the  example  of  the 
Romans:  which,  written  in  the  English  tongue, 
are  yet  possessed  and  observed  by  her^."  And 
these  laws  were  enacted  by  their  authority,  jointly 
with  the  king's.  The  Prologue  to  the  law  of  Wiht- 
raed  declares : — "  These  are  the  dooms  of  Wihtraed, 
king  of  the  men  of  Kent  In  the  reign  of  the 
most  clement  king  of  the  men  of  Rent,  Wihtrsed,  in 


*  This  is  the  ene  tkrooglioiit  Uie  Tevtouc  kgisblioii,  where  there 
tsakmgai  alL  **Theodonciis  rex  Frmconan,  cum  CMct  Cathalaimki, 
elegit  Tiros  sqptnitcs,  qui  in  rcfnoo  soo  legihos  aotiqius  eraditi  envt: 
ipso  litem  dbctmtey  nsut  eomcnbere  legem  Fnnoomm,  Alemannonuii 
et  BahiTanonim,''  etc.  Eidihorn,  i.  273.  **  Incipit  Lex  Alamm- 
Domm,  quae  temporihos  Hlodhmrii  regb  (an.  613-628)  una  cam  prin- 
cxpihos  siDS,  id  umt  xxxiii  epiaeopis,  et  3EXxiT  ducihus,  et  bdi  comitihiis, 
▼d  caetero  popolo  coostitata  est."  Eichhoni,  i.  274,  note  a.  "In 
Christi  nomine,  incipit  Lex  Alamannonmi,  qui  temporibns  Lanfiido 
filio  Godofrido  renorata  est.  Conrenit  enim  maioribus  natu  popolo 
allamannonmi  nna  cum  duci  coram  lanfrido  rel  citerorum  populo  adn- 
nato  ut  si  quilibct,*'  etc.  .\boot  beginning  of  eighth  century.  Eidi- 
hora.  i.  274,  note  c.  The  Breriarium  of  Alaric  the  Visigoth  (an.  506) 
was  compiled  by  Roman  jurists,  but  submitted  to  an  assembly  of  pi«- 
lates  and  noble  la3rmen.  In  the  authoritatire  rescript  which  aroom- 
panies  this  work,  it  is  said  the  object  was,  "  Ut  onmis  legum  Romana- 
rum,  ei  antiqui  iuris  obscuritas,  adhibitis  sacerdotibus   ac  nobiHbas 

Tiris,  in  lucem  int^ligentiae  mehoris  deducta  resplendeat 

Quibos  omnibus  enudeatis  atque  in  unum  Ubram  prudentium  electioiie 
coDectis,  haec  quae  excerpta  sunt,  rel  clariori  interpretatione  composita, 
Tcnerabihum  Episcoporum,  rel  electorum  provincialium  nostrorum  ro- 
boravit  adsensus."  Eichhom,  i.  2S0,  note  bb.  Gundobald  the  Bor- 
gundian,  whose  laws  must  hare  been  promulgated  before  515,  sa3rs  that 
he  was  aided  by  the  adrice  of  his  optimates.  Again  he  says,  "  Pri- 
mum  habito  consiho  comitum,  procerumque  noctrorum,"  etc.  Eich- 
horn,  i.  265,  note  c. 

'  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  5.     He  cites  a  passage  whidi  identifiea  these  dooms 
with  those  which  yet  go  under  .£^lberiit*s  name. 
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the  fifth  year  ol  his  reign,  the  ninth  indiction', 

sixth  day  of  the  month  Rugern,  Jn  the  place  which 

is  called  Berghamstead  *,  where  was  assembled  a 

deUberative  convention  of  the  great  raen^;  there 

was  Brihlwald  the  higli-bishoij^  of  Britain,  and  the 

^orenamed  king ;  also   the   bishop  of  Rochester ; 

I     the  same  was  called  Gybmund,  he  was  present ;  and 

every  degree  of  tbe  church  in  that  tribe,  spake 

in  unison  with  the  obedient  peopled     There  the 

great  men  decreed,  with  tlie  suffrages  of  all,  these 

dooms,  and  added  them  to  the  lawful  customs  of 

tbe  men  of  Kent,  as    hereafter   is    said  and    de- 

clired^." 

The  prologue  to  the  laws  of  Ini  establishes  the 
same  fact  for  Wessex  ;  he  says,- — "  Ini,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  king  of  the  Westsaxons,  with  the  advice 
and  by  the  teaching  of  Cenred,  my  father,  and  of 
Hedde  my  bishop,  and  Ercenwold  my  bishop,  with 
all  my  ealdormen,  and  the  most  eminent  witan  of 
my  people,  and  also  with  a  great  assemblage  of 
God's  servants',  have  been  considering  respecting 
our  soul's  heal,  and  the  stability  of  our  realm  ;  so 
that  right  law,  and  right  royal  judgements  might 
lie  settled  and  confirmed  among  our  people  ;  so  that 

'  A.D.  Old.     The  month  ig  unknown,  but  probably  in  autumn. 
'  Kovr  Beratead,  near  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  certainly  not  Berkham- 
«e»J  in  Hertfariishire,  as  Clutti-rhuck  affinuB  in  his  hittory  of  that 

'  "E&tigra  gefcicahtendlic  ymcynie."     Sl-c  ThoqHt,  i.  36,  note  c. 

*  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

'  The  people  subjtirt  to  their  charge.  W-cre  the  people,  that  is,  the 
htmoi,  present  at  this  geni^t  in  their  cUvisiana  as  parishes  or  eccleaiu- 
H«l  ihstrirts  7 

'  Thorpe,  i.  36.  '  Thu  clergy  especially. 
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none  of  our  ealdormen,  nor  of  those  who  are  sub- 
ject unto  us,  should  ever  hereafter  turn  aside  these 
our  dooms  *." 

And  this  is  confirmed  in  more  detail  by  Alfred. 
This  prince,  after  giving  some  extracts  from  the 
Levitical  legislation,  and  deducing  their  authority 
through  the  Apostolical  teaching,  proceeds  to  en- 
graft  upon   the   latter   the    peculiar  principle  of 
b6t  or  compensation  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  Teutonic  legislation  *.    He  says, —  '*  After  this  it 
happened  that   many   nations   received   the  faith 
of  Christ ;  and  then  were  many  synods  assembled 
throughout  all  the  earth,  and  among  the  English 
race  also,  after  thev  had  received  the  faith  of  Christ, 
of  holy  bishops,  and  also  of  their  exalted  witaa. 
They  then  ordained,  out  of  that  mercy  which  Christ 
had  taught,  that  secular  lords,    with   their  leave^ 
might  without  sin  take  for  almost  every  misdeed — 
for  the  tirst  oft'ence — the  hot  in  money  which  they 
then  oi-dained  ;  except  in  cases  of  treason  against  a 
lord,  to  which  they  dared  not  to  assign  any  mercy ; 
because  Almighty  God  adjudged  none  to  them  that 

»  Thorpe,  i.  102. 

'  .Elfrvi)  makes  a  marketl  exception  in  the  case  of  treason,  and  re- 
peats it  in  $tn>ng  tenns  in  §  4  of  hi$  laws,  *•  be  hlafofd  syrwe."  Thcie 
despotic  tendencies  of  a  great  prince,  nurtured  probably  bv  bis  exagge- 
rateti  Vove  for  foreign  literature,  may  account  to  us  for  the  state  of  utter 
destitution  in  i«hich  his  {>eople  at  one  time  left  him.  His  strong  persQB* 
ahtv,  and  active  character,  coupled  niith  the  almost  miraculoiiSy  at  aaj 
rate  most  improbable,  event,  of  his  ascending  the  throneof  Wessex,  msy 
have  betrayed  him  in  his  youth  into  step*  which  his  coontrnnen  kxAed 
upon  as  dangerous  to  their  Uberties.  Nothini?  can  show  J^fred's  a«lH 
MUonal  and  unTeutonic  feehng  more  than  his  attributing  the  system 
or  bots  or  compensations  to  the  inriuenee  of  Christiaiuty, 
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despised  him,  nor  did  Christ,  tlie  son  of  God,  ad- 
judge any  to  him  that  sold  bim  unto  death :  and 
he  commanded  that  a  lord  should  be  loved  Uke 
oneself.  They  then,  in  many  synods,  decreed  a  hot 
for  many  human  misdeeds ;  and  in  many  synod- 
books  they  wrote,  here  one  doom,  there  another. 

"Then  I,  Alfred  the  king,  gathered  these  toge- 
iher,  and  commanded  many  of"  those  which  our 
forefathers  held,  and  which  seemed  good  to  me,  to 
lie  written  down  ;  and  many  which  did  not  seem 
good  to  me,  1  rejected  by  the  counsel  of  my  witan, 
and  commanded  them  in  other  wise  to  be  holden ; 
but  much  of  my  own  1  did  not  venture  to  set  down 
in  writing,  for  I  knew  not  how  much  of  it  might 
please  our  successors.  But  what  I  met  with, 
eitbcr  of  the  time  of  Ini  my  kinsman,  or  of  OfFa, 
Ifing  of  the  Mercians,  or  ^^elberht  who  first  of 
the  English  race  received  baptism,  the  best  I  have 
here  collected,  and  the  rest  rejected.  I  then,  jElfred 
Ving  of  the  Westsaxons,  showed  tliese  to  all  my 
witaa,  and  they  then  said,  that  it  liked  them  well 
so  to  hold  them." 

Tlie  laws  of  Eadweard  like  those  of  Hlo^here 
and  Eadric  have  no  proem  :  next  in  order  of  time 
ve  those  of  ^^elstan.  The  council  of  Greatley 
opens  with  an  ordinance  which  the  king  says  was 
f^flmed  by  the  advice  of  Wulflielm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  his  other  bishops :  no  other  witan 
ire  mentioned.  Now  it  is  remarkable  enough  that 
this  ordinance  refers  exclusively  to  tithes,  and  other 

'  Thi)  i*  Hr.  Thorpe's  version,  i.  59.     But  the   nonh  nuy  be  m 
""Wly  nnittrued,  "  should  be  loved  Uke  hiBUrff,"  viz.  God. 
VOL.  11.  P 


ecclesiastical  dues,  and  works  of  charity.  But  the 
secular  ordinauces  which  follow  conclude  with  these 
words :  *'  All  this  was  established  in  the  great  synod 
at  Greatanlea;  in  wbich  was  archbishop  Wulfhelm, 
with  all  the  noblemen  and  witan  whom  jE^elstan 
the  king  [commaaded  to]  gather  together'." 

The  witan  at  Exeter,  under  the  same  king,  are 
much  more  explicit  as  to  their  powers :  in  the 
preamble  to  tljeir  laws,  tbey  say :  "  These  are  the 
dooms  which  the  witan  at  Elxeter  decreed,  with  the 
comisel  of  ^^elstan  the  king,  and  again  at  Fe- 
versham,  and  a  third  time  at  Thundersfield,  where 
the  whole  was  settled  and  confirmed  together*." 

The  concurrence  of  these  witan  is  continually 
appealed  to  in  the  Saxon  laws  which  follow",  and 
which  are  supplementary  to  the  three  gemots  men- 
tioned. But  in  a  chapter  (§  7)  concerning  ordeals, 
the  regulation  is  said  to  he  by  command  of  God, 
the  archbishop  and  all  the  bishops,  and  the  other 
witan  are  not  mentioned  ;  probably  because  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  ordeal  was  a  special,  ecclesias- 
tical function.  Again  in  the  Judicia  Civitatis  Loo- 
doniae  the  joint  legislative  authority  of  the  king 
and  the  witan  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  *. 

Eadmund  commences  his  laws  by  stating  that  he 
had  assembled  a  great  si/nod  in  London  at  Easter, 
at  which  the  two  archbishops,  Oda  and  Wulfstan, 
were  present,  together  with  many  bishops  and 
persons  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  condi- 

'  Thorpe,  i.  214.  '  mi.  i.  20?. 

*  .£Sel«.  IT.     Tborpc,  i.  220,  224.  ;^^^^^H 

*  £Kelit.  T.  H0>11.  12-     Thorpe,  i.  23S.  240.  ^^^^^1 
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(ioD '.  And  having  thus  given  the  authority  by 
which  he  acted,  he  proceeds  to  the  details  of  his 
law,  which  he  again  declares  to  have  heen  pro- 
mulcted,  after  deliberation  with  the  council  of  his 
witan,  ecclesiastical  and  lay  ^  The  council  of  Cu- 
Unton,  held  under  the  same  prince,  commences 
thus :  "  This  is  the  decree  which  Eadmund  the 
king  and  his  bishops,  with  his  witan,  established 
at  Culinton,  concerning  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  taking  the  oaths  of  fidelity." 

Next  comes  Eadgar,  whose  law  commences  ia 
these  words  :  "  This  is  the  ordinance  which  Eadgar 
the  king,  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan,  ordained, 
to  the  praise  of  God,  his  own  honour,  and  the  be- 
nefit of  all  his  people^." 

In  like  manner,  vESelred  informs  us  that  his  law 
was  ordained,  "for  the  better  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace,  by  himself  and  his  witan  at  Wood- 
stcwk,  in  the  land  of  the  Mercians,  according  to 
Ihe  law  of  the  Angles  *."  In  precisely  similar  terms 
he  speaks  of  new  laws  made  by  himself  and  his 
witan  at  Wantage^.  In  a  collection  of  laws  passed 
io  1008,  under  the  same  prince,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing preamble^ :  "  This  is  the  ordinance  which 
the  king  of  the  English,  with  his  witan,  both  cleri- 
caland  lay,  have  chosen'  and  advised  ;"  and  every 
one  of  the  first  five  paragraphs  commences  with 

'  Tbotpe,  i.  244.  '  Ibid.  i.  2^6. 

'  Ilnd.  i.  262;  see  also  pp.  2/0,  272,  276. 

'  Ibid.  i.  2S0.  *  Ibid.  i.  292.  '  Ibid.  i.  3W. 

'  The  word  ee6$an,  to  elect  or  cboose,  is  the  technical  expressbn 
"  Tmtonic  lepslBtioo  for  ordinwipcs  which  have  been  deliliernted 
upon. 
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the  same  solemn  words,  viz.  "  This  is  the  ordinance 
of  our  lord,  and  of  his  witaa,"  etc. 

But  far  more  strongly  is  this  marked  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  council  of  Biiham,  under  the  same 
miserable  prince.  These  are  not  only  entitled, 
"  ordinances  of  the  witan',"  but  throughout,  the 
king  is  never  mentioned  at  all,  and  many  of  the 
chapters  commence,  "  It  is  the  ordinance  of  the 
■witan,"  etc.  If  it  were  not  for  one  or  two  enact- 
ments referring  to  the  safety  of  the  royal  person, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  we  might  be  almost 
tempted  to  imagine  that  the  great  councillors  of 
state  had  met,  during  jE^elred's  flight  from  Eng- 
land, and  passed  these  laws  upon  their  own  au- 
thority, without  the  king.  The  laws  of  1014  com- 
mence again  with  the  words  so  often  repeated  in 
this  chapter*,  and  such  also  usher  in  the  very  ela- 
borate collection  which  Cnut  and  his  witan  com- 
piled at  Winchester". 

Now  I  think  that  any  impartial  person  will  be 
satisfied  with  these  examples,  and  admit  that  who- 
ever the  witan  may  have  been,  they  possessed  a 
legislative  authority,  at  least  conjointly  with  the 
king.  Indeed  of  two  hypothetical  cases,  I  should 
be  far  more  inclined  to  assert  that  they  possessed 
it  without  him,  than  that  he  possessed  it  without 
them  :  at  least,  I  can  find  no  instance  of  the  latter ; 
while  I  have  shown  that  there  was  at  least  a  pro- 
bability of  the  former:  and  even  jElSelred  him- 
self says,  twice  :  "  Wise  in  former  days  were  those 


'  Thorpe,  1.314.316,318. 
'  Ibid.  i.  358,  376. 


'  Ibid.  i.  310,  312,  350. 
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secular  witan "  who  tirst  added  secular  laws  to  the 
just  divine  laws,  for  bishops  and  cousecrated  bodies; 
aad  reverenced  for  love  of  God,  holiness  and  holy 
orders,  and  God's  houses  and  his  servants  tirinly 
protected."  Again*:  "Wise  were  those  secular 
witan  who  to  the  divine  laws  of  justice  added  se- 
cular laws  for  the  government  of  the  people  ;  and 
decreed  hot  to  Christ  and  the  king,  that  many 
should  thus,  of  necessity,  be  compelled  to  right." 

Is  it  not  manifest  that  he,  hke  ^Elfred,  really 
felt  the  legislative  power  to  reside  in  the  witan, 
rather  than  in  the  king? 

3.  The  witan  had  the  power  of  making  all'iancea 
and  treaties  of  pence,  and  of  setlling  their  terms. 

The  defeat  of  the  Danes  by  iElfred,  in  878,  was 
followed,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  baptism  of  Gu- 
Wm  ^ISelstiin,  and  the  peaceful  establishment 
of  his  forces  in  portions  of  the  ancient  kingdoms 
of  Mercia,  Essex,  Eastanglia  and  Northumberland. 
The  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  states  tlius  constituted  were  solemnly  ratified, 
l)erhaps  at  Wedmore";  the  first  article  of  this  im- 
portant public  act,  by  which  Alfred  obtained  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  territory,  runs  thus*:  "This 
a  the  peace  that  .(Alfred  the  king,  and  Gy^rum 
the  king,  and  the  witan  of  all  the  English  nation, 
aad  all  the  people  that  are  in  Eastanglia,  have  all 
ordained  and  confirmed  with  oaths,  for  themselves 
and  for  their  descendants,  born  and  unborn,  who 

I  WoroW«iUn.  ^5elr.  vii.  {  24.     TWiK.  i.  3^1. 

'  J,Selt.is.  %  Jfi.     Tliiiriit,  x.  348. 

'  Climn,  Snx,  878.  Asscf.  ii>  minn.  '  Tliorpt.  i.  152. 
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desire  God's  favour  or  oars.  First,  concerning  our 
land-boundaries,"  etc.  In  like  manner  the  treaty 
which  Eadweard  entered  into  with  the  same  Danes, 
is  said  to  have  been  frequently  {**  oft  and  unsd- 
dan")  renewed  and  ratified  by  the  witan*. 

We  still  hare  the  terms  of  the  shameful  peace 
which  ^Velred  bought  of  Olafr  Tryggvason  and 
his  comrades  in  994.  The  document,  which  was 
probably  signed  at  Andover*,  commences  with  the 
following  words :  '*  These  are  the  articles  of  peace 
and  the  agreement  which  ^^Ired  the  king  and 
all  his  witan  have  made  with  the  army  which  ac- 
companied Anlaf,  and  Justin  and  Gu^mund,  the 
son  of  Stegita*." 

Many  other  instances  might  be  cited,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  entry  in  the  Chronicle,  anno  947,  where 
it  is  stated  that  Eidred  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  witan  of  Northumberland  at  Taddenes 
scylf,  which  was  bn^en  and  renewed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year :  but  further  evidence  upon  this  point 
seems  unnecessary  *• 

4.  The  writ  am  had  the  power  of  electing  the  king. 

The  kingly  dignity  among  the  Anglosaxons  was 
partly  hereditary,  partly  elective :  that  is  to  say,  the 
kings  were  usually  taken  finom  certain  qualified  fa- 
milie$,  but  the  witan  claimed  the  right  of  choosing 
the  per^^  whom  they  would  have  to  reign.  Theii 
history  is  filled  with  instances  of  occasions  when 


I  TV^»^.  i,  lt<v        *  ilmMfc,  Sda.  mm.  »l.        *  Tbarpe,  i.  284. 
^<^  OKi\>ii,  S<a.  ML  UX\i  UXM.  UX^  laiK  1012.     TVc  aolemi 
r*«»^J*  of  Ui^  iu^^^  H,,,,,^  £,,^^ 
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the  sons  or  direct  descendants   of  the  last  k' 


ng 


have  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  his  brother  or 
some  other  prince  whom  the  nation  believed  more 
capable  of  ruling :  and  the  very  rare  occurrence 
of  discontent  on  such  occasions  both  proves  the 
authority  which  the  decision  of  the  witan  car- 
ried with  it,  and  the  great  discretion  with  which 
their  power  was  exercised.  Only  here  and  there, 
when  the  witan  were  themselves  not  unanimous; 
do  we  find  any  traces  of  dissensions  arising  out  of 
a  disputed  succession'.  On  every  fresh  accession, 
the  great  compact  between  the  king  and  the  peo- 
ple was  literally,  as  well  as  symbolically,  renewed, 
and  the  technical  expression  for  ascending  the 
throne  is  being  "  gecoren  and  ahafen  to  cyninge,' 
elected  and  raised  to  be  king :  where  the  ahafen 
refers  to  the  old  Teutonic  custom  of  what  we  still 
at  election  times  call  chairing  the  successful  can- 
didate ;  and  the  gecoren  denotes  the  positive  and 
forgone  conclusion  of  a  real  election.  vElfred's 
own  accession  is  a  familiar  instance  of  this  fact : 
he  was  chosen,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther's children ;  but  the  nation  required  a  prince 
capable  of  coping  with  dangers  and  difficulty,  and 
Asser  tells  us  that  he  was  not  only  received  as 
king  by  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  people,  but 
that,  had  he  so  pleased,  he  might  have  dethroned 

'  I  iptak  DDW  of  periods  subsequent  to  the  consotidatioD  of  the  mo- 
mrehj' :  nliile  England  nai  full  of  kingleta,  disputes  were  nut  infre- 
fKiit.  NortbumberUnd  nnd  Wessex  (preTJous  to  Beorbtric's  alliance 
■nh  Offi)  fiimiah  cxamplei.  Itut  here  the  competitors  were  niimeroiti, 
udthc  witan  themselves  split  into  parties,  genemlly  mnintiiiiung  tlie 
oikrutt  of  different  roval  famitie*. 
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his  brother  ^%elred  and  reigned  in  bis  place^. 
His  words  are :  *'  In  the  same  year  (871)  the  afore* 
said  iElfred,  who  hitherto,  daring  the  life  of  his 
brother,  had  held  a  secondary  place,  immediately 
upon  iS^elred's  death,  by  the  grace  of  God,  as- 
sumed the  government  of  the  whole  realm,  ¥nth 
the  greatest  goodwill  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  ;  which  indeed,  even  during  his  aforesaid 
brother's  life,  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  done 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  by  the  universal  con- 
sent; truly,  because  both  in  wisdom  and  in  all 
good  qualities  he  much  excelled  all  his  brothers ; 
and  moreover  because  he  was  particularly  warlike^ 
and  successful  in  nearly  all  his  battles ^" 

Not  one  word  have  we  here  about  his  nephews, 
or  any  rights  they  might  possess :  and  Asser  seems 
to  think  royalty  itself  a  matter  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  popular  will,  and  the  good  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  nation  of  its  king.  I  shall  conclude 
this  head  by  citing  a  few  instances  from  Saxon 
documents  of  the  intervention  of  the  witan  in  a 
king's  election  and  inauguration. 

In  924,  the  Chronicle  says:  "This  year  died 
Eadweard  the  king  at  Fearndiin,  among  the  Mer- 
cians ....  and  ^^elstan  was  chosen  king  by  the 
Mercians,  and  consecrated  at  Kin&^ston." 

Florence  of  Worcester,  an.  959,  distinctly  asserts 


'  StM«<Mi  of  IKurham  uses  eqwUhr  stnis^  tenss  om  the 
**  .C^tfre^»»  a  «Kwibu»  et  a  pnesvLbbm  totiss  fsaOn  difpnir,  rt 
laohun  ai^  ipsk$«  trnfeMtUan  ah  Maui  pofwlo  adoratw.  «t  ess 
ail  fitonrwiMB  YUMlKtaM  in  aaiKMubtt».  uKTrpauoaes  m  popttl».^   An. 
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that  Eadgar  was  elected  by  all  the  people  of  Eng- 
land,— *'  ab  omni  Anglorum  populo  electus  . . .  reg- 
num  suscepit." 

In  979,  the  Chronicle  again  says:  "This  year 
iEISelied  took  to  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  soon 
after  consecrated  king  at  Kingston,  with  great  re- 
joicing of  the  English  witan." 

In  1016,  the  election  of  Eiidnuind  irensida  is 
thus  related;  "Then  befel  it  that  king  vE^elred 
died  ....  and  then  aTter  his  death,  all  the  witan 
who  were  in  London,  and  the  townsmen,  chose 
Eadmund  to  be  king."  Again  in  I0I7:  "This 
year  was  Cnut  elected  king." 

In  1036  again  we  have  these  words  ;  "  This  year 
died  Cnut  the  king  at  Salisbury .  .  .  and  soon  after 
his  decease  there  was  a  gemot  of  all  the  witan 
{'  eaira    witena  gemot')   at   Oxford :    and    Ledfric 
the  eorl,  and  almost  all  the  thanes  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  the  iuksmen  in  London  chose  Harald 
to  be  chief  of  all  England  ;  to  him  and  his  bro- 
ther Hardacnut  who  was  in  Denmark."   This  elec- 
lioa  was  opposed  unsuccessfully  by  Godwine  and 
tde  men  of  Wessex. 
The  Chronicle  contains  a  very  important    entry 
under  the  date  1014.     Upon  the  death  of  Swegen, 
*e  are    told   that    his  army   elected  Cnut  king : 
"But  all  the  witan  who  were  in  England,  both 
clerical  and  lay,  decided  to  send  after  king  ^EBel- 
fed' ;  and  they    declared    that   no    lord  could  be 
dearer  to  them  than  their  natural  lord,  if  he  would 

'  He  hurl  fled  \o  Noimandy. 
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rule  them  more  justly  than  he  had  done  before. 
Then  the  king  sent  his  son  Eadweard  hither,  with 
his  messengers,  and  commanded  them  to  greet  all 
his  people  ^ ;  and  he  said  that  he  would  be  a  loving 
lord  to  them,  and  amend  all  those  things  which 
they  all  abhorred  ;  and  that  everything  which  had 
been  said  or  done  against  him  should  be  forgiven, 
on  condition  that  they  all,  with  one  consent  and 
without  deceit,  would  be  obedient  to  him.  Then 
they  established  full  friendship,  by  word  and  pledge 
on  either  side,  and  declared  every  Danish  king  an 
outlaw  from  England  for  ever." 

Cnut  nevertheless  succeeded  ;  but  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  short-lived  dynasty,  we  are  told  that 
all  the  people  elected  Eddweard  the  Confessor  king. 
'*  1041.  This  year  died  Hardacnut.  .  .  .  And  be- 
fore he  was  buried,  all  the  people  elected  Eadweard 
king,  at  London."  Another  manuscript  reads  : — 
''  1042.  This  year  died  Hardacnut,  as  he  stood  at 
his  drink  .  .  And  all  the  people  then  received  Ead- 
weard for  their  king,  as  was  his  true  natural  right." 

One  more  quotation  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  shall  conclude  this  head : — "  1066. 
In  this  year  was  hallowed  the  minster  at  West- 
minster on  Childermas-day  (Dec.  28th).  And  king 
Eadweard  died  on  the  eve  of  Tweltth-day,  and  he 
was  buried  on  Twelfth- day  in  the  newly  conse- 
crated church  at  Westminster.    And  Harald  the  earl 

"  LrodeuHileotlscipe.  the  words  used  in  the  Chronide,  sMy  pcwaUy 
mewi  onhr  Uie  greftt  officers  or  mimslerals,  tlie  Fimnknh  Lemda.  Bat 
the  hftUnee  of  (NrobahihtT  is  in  fevour  of  its  ivpiesciiting  the  whole 
|>«>p^  :  Wodscipe,  which  is  the  reaiiin^  of  the  most  manuscriiits, 
h*rin^  a  more  jceQend  sense  than  kode.  " 
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succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  even  as  the 
king  had  granted  it  unto  liim,  and  men  also  had 
elected  him  thereto.  And  he  was  consecrated  king 
on  Twelfth-day." 

The  witan  of  England  had  met  to  aid  in  the  con- 
secration of  Westminster  Abbey,  and,  as  was  their 
full  right,  proceeded  to  elect  a  king,  on  Eiidweard's 
decease. 

5.  The  mitan  had  the  power  to  depose  the  king,  if 
his  government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  very  existence  of  this 
power  would  render  its  exercise  an  event  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  Anglosaxon  history  does  however 
furnish  one  clear  example.  In  755,  the  witan  of 
Wessex,  exasperated  by  the  illegal  conduct  of  king 
Sigeberht,  deposed  him  from  the  royal  dignity,  and 
elected  his  relative  C'ynewulf  in  his  stead.  The 
fact  is  thus  related  by  different  authorities.  The 
Chronicle'  says  very  shortly: — "This  year,  Cyne- 
wulf  and  the  witan  of  the  Westsaxons  deprived  his 
kiflsmsn  Sigeberht  of  his  kingdom,  except  Hamp- 
shire', for  his  unjust  deeds." 

Florence  tells  the  same  story,  hut  in  other 
words': — "  Cynewulf,  a  scion  of  the  royal  race  of 
Cerdic,  with  the  counsel  of  the  Weatsaxon  prima- 
'«,  removed  their  king  Sigeberht  from  his  realm, 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  his  iniquities,  and 

'  ChfoQ.  Sax.  an.  755. 

'  Prrhapa  his  own,  ancestral  kingdom.  Docs  not  all  this  look  very 
"'■Wh  u  if  Weuex  was  (till  only  n  confcderatioa  of  petty  priocipahtics, 
*tii  one  elective  and  paramouut  head  T 

'  Flw.  Wig.  au.  755. 
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reigned  in  his  place :  however  he  granted  to  him 
one  province,  which  is  called  Hampshire." 

iE^elweard',  whose  royal  descent  and  usual  pe- 
dantry conspire  to  make  his  account  of  the  matter 
somewhat  hazy,  says: — "  So,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year  from  the  time  when  Sigeherht  began  to  reign, 
Cynewulf  invaded  his  tealm  and  took  it  from  him  ; 
and  he  drew  the  sapientes  of  all  the  western  coun- 
try after  him,  apparently,  on  account  of  the  irre- 
gular acts  of  the  said  king,"  etc. 

Tlie  fullest  account  however  of  the  whole  trans- 
action is  given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdou*.  who  very 
frequently  shows  a  remarkable  acquaintance  with 
Saxon  authorities  which  are  now  lost,  but  from 
which  he  translates  and  quotes  at  considerable 
length.  These  are  his  words: — "  Sigeherht,  the 
kinsman  of  the  aforesaid  king,  succeeded  him,  but 
he  held  the  kingdom  for  a  siiort  time  only :  for 
being  swelled  up  and  insolent  through  the  successes 
of  his  predecessor,  he  became  intolerable  even  unto 
his  own  people.  But  when  he  continued  to  ill-use 
tbem  in  ever}'  way,  aud  either  twisted  the  laws  to 
his  own  advantage,  or  turned  them  aside  for  his 
advantage.  Cumbra,  the  noblest  of  his  ealdormen, 
at  the  petition  of  the  whole  people,  brought  their 
complaints  before  the  savage  king.  Whom,  for  at- 
tempting to  persuade  him  to  rule  his  people  more 
mercifully,  and  setting  his  inhumaQity  aside  tu 
show  himself  an  object  of  love  to  God  and  man.  be 
shortly  after  commanded  to  be  put  to  an  impious 

>  Xficln.  ui.  755.  hb.  ii.  ^^^^H 

'  Hen.  Uuat.  Uist.  .^ng.  lib.  it.  ^^^^^^H 
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death:  and  becomioc  still  more  tierce  and  intole- 
rable  to  his  people,  he  aggravated  his  tyranny.  la 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Sige- 
berbt  the  king  continuing  incorrigible  in  his  pride 
and  iniquity,  tlie  princes  and  people  of  the  whole 
realm  collected  together ;  and  by  provident  deli- 
beration and  unanimous  consent  of  all  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  throne.  ButCynewulf,  an  excellent 
young  prince,  of  the  royal  race,  was  elected  to  be 
king'." 

I  have  little  doubt  that  an  equally  formal,  though 
hardly  equally  justifiable,  proceeding  severed  Mer- 
da  from  Eadwig's  kingdom,  and  reconstituted  it 
as  a  separate  state  under  Eadgiir* ;  and  lastly  from 
Simeon  of  Durham  we  learn  that  the  Northumbrian 
Alchred  was  deposed  and  exiled,  with  the  counsel 
and  consent  of  all  his  people^. 

G.  The  king  and  the  witun  had  power  to  appoint 
frelates  to  vacant  sees. 

As  many  of  the  witan  were  the  most  eminent  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  people  might  he  fairly  considered 


£  proreres  el  pii]nilu» 
dc  regia  stirj*e 


'  "  Si^liPrTiiH  rex,  in  jirineipio  aecumli  anni 
plnlii  Rnperbine  et  netjiiitiue  esset,  conj^regsti  a 
Mhu  rcpii,  et  prorida  deliberatione,  et  uniuin 
jmImu  eit  a  regno.     Kinewulf  vero,  iuvetib  egrc^us 
oBundiis,  electii*  eat  in  regem." 

'  Morenee  of  Worcerter,  an.  957. 

'  "  Eodem  temjiore,  Aleredus  rex,  consilio  et  consen 
nin.  regiae  familiae  priocipum  destitutui  sociutale,  exilio  iaiperii 
nuttrit  maicataiem."  Sim.  Dun.  an.  774.  Other  Germauic  tribes  did 
Ibe  tune  ttiing.  "  Sed  cum  Aldoaldus,  cverM  mente  inaaniret,  dc  regno 
tiKtiu  efl."  Paul.  Diac.  Langob.  iv.  43.  Among  tlic  Iturgundiana, 
"gentiali  nomine  rex  a[ipellatur  IleDilinos,  et  ritu  veteri,  potestate 
deponta  removctur,  si  tub  eo  furtuua  titiil>uveriC  belli,  vel  aegutiun  co- 
puffl  negsverit  ternu"  Aana,  Marc,  ixxiii.  5. 
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to  be  represented  by  the  secular  members  of  the 
body,  these  elections  were  perhaps  more  canonical 
than  the  Prankish,  and  assuredly  more  so  than  those 
which  take  place  under  our  system  by  ctrng^  d'etre. 
The  necessary  examples  wUl  be  found  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  an.  971,  995,  1050.  But  one  may  be 
mentioned  at  length.  In  959  Dunstan  was  elected 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  **  consilio  sapientum^" 

7.  They  had  also  power  to  regulate  ecclesiastical 
matters,  appoint  fasts  and  festivals,  and  decide  upon 
the  levy  and  expenditure  of  ecclesiastical  revenue. 

The  great  question  of  monachism  which  con- 
vulsed the  church  and  kingdom  in  the  tenth  cen<< 
tury,  was  several  times  brought  before  the  consi- 
deration of  the  witan,  who,  both  clerical  and  lay, 
were  very  much  divided  upon  the  subject.  This 
perhaps  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  no  formal  act  of 
the  gemot  vras  ever  passed  on  the  subject,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  was  left  to  the  bishops  in 
their  several  cathedrals:  but  no  reader  of  Saxon 
history  can  be  ignorant  that  it  was  frequently 
brought  before  the  gemot,  and  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  deep  and  frequent  dissensions  among  the  witan*. 
The  festival  davs  of  St.  Eadweard  and  St.  Dunst^ 
were  fixed  bv  the  authoritv  of  the  witan  on  the  15th 
Kal.  April  and  14th  Kal.  June  respectively^ ;  and  the 
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laws  contain  many  provisions  for  the  due  keeping 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  strict  celebration  of  fasts  and 
festivals'.  The  levying  of  church-shots,  soul-shots, 
light-alms,  plough-alms,  tithes,  and  a  variety  of 
other  church  imposts,  the  payment  of  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  legally  binding  upon  the  laity,  was 
made  law  by  frequently  repeated  chapters  in  the 
acts  of  the  witan :  these  are  much  too  numerous  to 
need  specification:  they  direct  the  amount  to  be 
paid,  the  time  of  payment,  and  the  penalties  to  be 
inflicted  on  defaulters ;  nay,  they  actually  direct  the 
mode  in  which  such  payments  when  received  should 
be  distributed  and  applied  by  the  receivers*.  They 
establish,  as  law  of  the  land,  the  prohibitions  to 
marry  within  certain  degrees  of  relationship :  and 
lastly  they  adopt  and  sanction  many  regulations  of 
the  fathers  and  bishops,  respecting  the  life  and  con- 
versation of  priests  and  deacons,  canons,  monks 
and  religious  women.  On  all  these  points  it  is 
safficient  to  give  a  general  reference  to  the  laws, 
which  are  full  of  regulations  even  to  the  minutest 
details. 

8.  The  king  and  ike  witan  had  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  public  service. 

1  have  observed  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  work 
that  the  estates  of  the  freeman  were  bound  to  make 
certain  settled  pajinents.  Tliese  may  at  some  time 
Or  other  have  been  voluntary,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  did  ultimately  become  compulsory 


'  For  eiftmple  Cnut.  i.  ^  14,  15,  16.  Thorpe,  i.  . 
'  For  eimmple  JEXelr.  in.  ^  S.  Thorpe,  i.  342. 
Thorpe,  i.  329,  etc. 
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payments.  They  are  the  cyninges  gafol,  payable 
oa  the  hide,  and  may  possibly  be  the  cyninges 
utware,  and  cyninges  geban  of  the  laws,  the  contru 
hutions  directes  by  which  a  man's  station  in  society 
was  often  measured.  Now  in  the  time  of  Ini,  we 
find  the  witan  regulating  the  amount  of  this  tax 
or  gafol,  in  bariey,  at  six  pounds  weight  upon  the 
bide^  Again,  under  the  extraordinary  circum* 
stances  of  the  Danish  war  under  ^%elred,  when  it 
became  almost  customary  to  buy  off  the  invaders, 
we  find  them  authorizing  the  levy  of  large  sums 
for  that  purposes  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of 
fleets' :  these  payments,  once  known  by  the  name 
of  Danegeld,  and  which  in  1018  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  82,500  pounds^  were  after  thirty- 
nine  years*  continuance  finally  abolished  by  £^* 
weard\ 

9.  The  kuig  and  his  witam  had  power  to  raise  land 
and  sea  farces^  when  occasion  demanded. 

The  king  always  possessed  of  himself  the  right 
to  call  out  the  ban  or  armed  militia  of  the  freemen : 
he  also  possessed  the  right  of  commanding  at  aU 
times  the  service  of  his  comites  and  their  vassals : 
but  the  armed  force  of  the  freemen  could  only  be 

>  Ini.  §  S9.  Tborpe,  L  140.  Wrrlitm  like  the  £Mtiis  (=  MttHot] 
of  the  FVanks  aftpnurs  to  be  the  Mmntao  or  Hide.  But  the  amountt  dc 
BOl  eonccm  os  at  preeoit. 

'  ChfOB.  Sax.  lOOa  The  smn  raiaed  w«s  thiity«-u  thooni^ 
pouidk    ChroA.  101:?.  In  this  year  fortr-eight  thnwwmd  pounda  wen 


*  ChroB.  Sax.  10Q8.   A  ship  froai  emrr  three  handred  hides;  and  i 
hefaact  and  eoat-olHnail  from  creir  eight  hidea» — n  Terr  heavr  amoun] 
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iiept  on  foot  for  a  definite  period,   and   probably 
within  definite  limits.  It  seems  therefore  that  when 
the  pressure  of  extraordinary  circumstances  called 
for  more  than  common  efforts,  and  the  nation  was 
to  be  urged  to  unusual  exertions,  the  authority  of 
the  witan  was  added  to  that  of  the  king  ;  and  that 
much  more  extensive  levies  were  made  than  by 
merely  calling  out  the  kerehan  or  landsturm.     And 
this  particularly  applies  to  naval  armaments,  which 
were  hardly  a  part  of  the  constitutional  force,  at 
all  events  not  to  any  great  extent'.     Accordingly 
we  find  in  the  Chronicle   that   the  king  and  the 
witan  commanded  armaments  to  be  made  against 
Ibe  Danes  in  099,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  a 
particular  service  to  be  sung  in  the  churches.    We 
learn  distinctly  from  another  event  that  the  dis- 
posal of  this  force  depended  upon  the  popular  will : 
for  when  Svein,  king  of  the  Danes,  made  applica- 
tion to  Eadweard  the  Confessor  for  a  naval  force 
in  aid  of  his  war  against  Magnus  of  Norway,  and 
Godwine  recommended  compliance,  we  find  that  it 
was  refused  because  Earl  Leofric  of  Coventry,  and 
8ll  the  people,  with  one  voice  opposed  it*. 

10.  The  witan  possessed  the  power  of  recommending, 
'Uienting  to,  and  guaranteeing  grants  of  lands,  and 
9f permitting  the  conversion,  of  folcland  into  bdcland. 
Bid  vice  versd. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  this  assertion,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  any  page  of  the  Codex 

'  The  BulsecorU  or  shipmeo  of  the  iea[iorts  may  possibly  have  beea 
lUigeiJ  Uf  gnd  shipping  and  lerve  on  boan!- 
'  Flot,  1M7,  IWa     Compare  Cliroii.  Sas.  .*«  an.  cil. 


Diplomaticus  ^vi  Saxonici  ■  it  is  impossible  almost 
to  find  a  single  grant  in  that  collection  which  does 
not  openly  profess  to  have  been  made  by  the  liing, 
"  cum  consilio,  consensu  et  licentia  procerum,"  or 
similar  expressions.  And  the  necessity  for  such 
consent  will  appear  intelligible  when  we  consider 
that  these  grants  must  be  understood,  either  to 
be  direct  conversions  of  folcland  (fiscal  or  public 
properly)  into  bocland  (private  estates),  benefi- 
ciary into  hereditary  tenure;  or,  that  they  contain 
licenses  to  free  particular  lands  from  the  ancient, 
customary  dues  to  the  state.  In  both  cases  the 
public  revenue,  of  which  king  and  witan  were  fidu- 
ciary administrators,  was  concerned:  inasmuch  as 
nearly  every  estate,  transferred  from  folcland  to 
bocland,  became  just  so  much  withdrawn  from  the 
general  stock  of  ways  and  means.  Only  in  the 
case  where  lands  were  literally  exchanged  from  one 
category  into  the  other,  did  the  state  sustain  no 
loss.  Of  this  we  have  evidence  in  a  charter  of  the 
year  858'.  The  king  and  Wulflaf  his  thane  ex- 
changed lands  in  Kent,  ^^elberht  receiving  an 
estate  of  five  plough-lands  at  Mcrsham  and  giving 
five  plough-lands  at  Wassingwell.  The  king  then 
freed  the  land  at  Wassingwell  in  as  ample  degree 
as  that  at  Mersham  had  been  freed  ;  that  is,  from 
every  description  of  service,  or  impost,  except  ihe 
three  inevitable  burthens,  of  military  service,  and 
repair  of  fortifications  and  bridges.  And  having 
done  so,  he  made  the  land  at  Mersham,  folcland, 
i.  e.  imposed  the  burthens  upon  it. 

'  CoA.  Dipl.  No.  281. 
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That  this  is  a  just  view  of  the  powers  of  the 
witan  In  respect  to  the  Iblcland,  further  appears 
from  instances  where  the  king  and  the  witan,  on 
one  part,  as  representatives  of  the  nation  for  that 
purpose,  make  grants  to  the  king  in  his  individual 
capacity.  In  847,  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred : 
jE^elwulf  of  Wessex  obtained  twenty  hides  of  land 
at  Ham,  as  an  estate  of  inheritance,  from  his  witan'. 
The  words  used  are  very  explicit:  "  I  jElSelwulf. 
by  God's  aid  king  of  the  Westsaxons,  with  the 
consent  and  license  of  my  bishops  and  my  princes, 
have  caused  a  certain  small  portion  of  land,  consist- 
ing of  twenty  hides,  to  be  described  by  its  bound- 
uies,  to  me,  as  an  estate  of  inheritance."  And 
again  :  "  These  are  the  boundaries  of  those  twenty 
hides  which  ^ISelwulf's  senators  granted  to  him 
at  Ham."  We  learn  that  Offa,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, had  in  a  similar  manner  caused  one  hundred 
and  ten  hides  in  Kent  to  be  given  to  him  and  his 
heirs  as  an  estate  of  bucland*,  whicli  he  had  after- 
wards left  to  the  monastery  at  Bedford.  And  this 
is  a  peculiarly  valuable  record,  because  it  was 
only  hy  conquest  that  Offa  and  his  witan  could 
have  obtained  a  right  to  dispose  of  lands  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  kingdom.  Between  901  and 
909  the  witan  of  the  Westsaxons  hooked  a  very 
"mail  portion  of  land  to  .<Elfred's  son  Eadweard, 
for  the  site  of  his  monastery  at  Winchester".  In 
963  we  have  another  instance  ;  Eddgiir  caused  five 
hides  to  be  given  him  at  Peatanige  as  an  estate  of 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  Ko.  260.  =  Ibid.  No.  1019. 

'  Ibid.  No.  1087. 
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inheritance.  The  terms  of  the  document  are  un- 
usual :  he  says,  "  I  have  a  portion  of  land,"  etc., 
hut  he  frees  it  froiu  all  burthens  but  the  three, 
and  renders  it  heritable.  The  rubric  says  ;  "  Tliis 
is  the  charter  of  five  hides  at  Peatanige,  which  are 
Eadgar's  the  king's,  during  his  day  and  after  his 
day,  to  have,  or  to  give  to  whom  it  pleaseth  him 
best'."  Again  in  964,  the  same  prince  gave  to  his 
wife  ^li^ry^  ten  hides  at  Aston  in  Berkshire,  as 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  "  consiho  satellitum,  pon- 
tificum,  comitum,  miUtum*."  It  is  obvious  that  in 
all  these  cases  the  grants  were  made  out  of  public 
land,  and  were  not  the  private  estates  of  the  king. 

1 1.  The  witan  possessed  the  power  of  adjudging 
the  lands  of  offenders  and  intestates  to  be  forfeit  to 
the  king. 

This  power  applied  to  bocland,  as  well  as  folc- 
land,  and  was  exercised  in  cases  which  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  few  enumerated  in  the  laws. 
Indeed  the  latter  may  very  probably  refer  to  no- 
thing but  the  chattels  or  personal  property  of  the 
offender  ;  while  the  real  estate  might  he  transferred 
to  the  king,  by  the  solemn  act  of  the  witan.  A 
few  examples  will  make  this  clear. 

jElfred,  condemned  for  treason  or  rebellion  a- 
gainst  .(ESelstan,  lost  his  lands  by  the  judgement 
of  the  witan,  who  bestowed  them  upon  the  king^. 
In  1002  a  lady  forfeited  her  lands  for  her  inconti- 

'  CcmI.  Dipl.  No.  1240.  "Aliquam  terr»e  pftrticukm  [lijabeo,  id  est 
quinque  mansoi. .  . .  nt  Peatanige,  quatiuus  bene  perfruar,  ac  perpctii' 
aliter  possideam,  viMcomitc,  et  post  me  culcunqtie  voluero  |H.'rhennitci 
haeredi  derelinquam  id  actemam  hiteri'ditnteTii."  ele. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1253.  '  Ibid.  No.  1112. 
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nence:  the  king  became  seised  of  tliem,  obviously 
by  the  act  of  the  gemot,  for  he  calls  it  vulgaris  tra- 
dition. Again,  the  lands  of  certain  people  which 
had  been  forfeited  tor  theft,  are  described  as  hav- 
ing  been  granted  to  the  king,  "  iusto  valde  iudicio 
totius  populi,  seniorum  et  primatum*." 

The  case  of  intestacy  is  proved  by  a  charter  of 
Ecgherht  in  825.  He  gave  fifteen  hides  at  Aulton 
to  Winchester,  and  made  title  in  these  words. 
"  Now  this  land,  a  very  faithful  reeve  of  mine  called 
Burghard  formerly  possessed  by  my  grant :  but  he 
afterwards  dying  childless,  left  the  land  without  a 
will,  and  he  had  no  survivors  :  and  so  the  land 
with  all  its  boundaries  was  restored  to  me,  its  for- 
mer possessor,  by  judicial  decree  of  my  optimates^." 
Other  examples  may  be  found  in  the  quotations 
given  in  page  5'2  of  this  volume ;  to  which  I  may 
add  a  case  of  forfeiture  for  suicide*. 

12-  Lastly  the  witan  acted  as  a  supreme  court  of 
justice,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes. 

The  fact  of  important  trials  being  decided  by  the 
witena  gemot  is  obvious  from  a  very  numerous  list 
of  charters  recording  the  result  of  such  trials,  and 
printed  in  the  Codex  Diploniaticus.  It  is  perfectly 
unnecessary  to  give  examples  ;  they  occur  con- 
tinually in  the  pages  of  that  work.  The  documents 
are  in  great  detail,  giving  the  namea  of  the  parties, 
the  heads  of  the  case,  sometimes  the  very  steps  in 
the  trial,  and  always  recording  the  place  and  date 

'  Cod,  Dipl.  No.  li!)5.  '  Ibid.  No.  374.  '  Ibid.  No.  laia. 

*  Tbe  chnrter  which  furnishes  the  evidence  of  this  fact  will  appcu 
"'  '       '  '  llic  Ctnlex  DiptomMicui.    It  is  in  the  archivei 

'  I  the  time  of  Eadgar. 
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of  the  gemot,  and  the  names  of  those  who  presided 
therein. 

The  proceedings  of  the  witan  as  a  court  of  cri- 
minal jurisprudence,  are  well  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  earl  Godwine  and  his  family,  during  their 
patriotic  struggle  for  power  with  the  foreign  minions 
of  Eadweard,  and  the  northern  earls,  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  their  house.  Eustace  the  count  of  Bou- 
logne, then  on  a  visit  to  Eadweard,  having  with 
a  small  armed  retinue  attempted  violence  against 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dover,  was  set  upon 
by  the  townsmen,  and  after  a  severe  loss  hardly 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  He  hastened  to 
Gloucester,  where  Eddweard  then  held  his  court, 
and  laid  his  complaint  before  the  king.  Godwine, 
as  earl  of  Kent,  was  commanded  to  set  out  with  his 
forces,  and  inflict  summary  punishment  upon  the 
burghers  who  had  dared  to  maltreat  a  relative  of 
the  king.  But  the  stern  old  statesman  saw  mat- 
ters in  a  very  different  light :  he  probably  found 
no  reason  to  punish  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  his 
best  towns  for  an  act  of  self  defence,  especially  one 
which  had  read  a  severe  lesson  to  the  foreign  ad- 
venturers, who  abused  the  weakness  of  an  incapable 
prince,  and  domineered  over  the  land.  He  there- 
fore flatly  refused,  and  withdrew  from  Gloucester 
to  join  his  sons  Harald  and  Swegen  who  lay  at 
Beverston  and  Langtree  with  a  considerable  power. 
The  king  being  reinforced  by  a  well-appointed  con- 
tingent from  the  northern  earldoms,  affairs  threat- 
ened to  be  brought  to  a  bloody  termination.  The 
conduct  of  Godwine  and  his  family  had  been  repre- 
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seated  to  Cadweard  in  tbe  most  unfavourable  co- 
lours, and  the  demand  they  made  that  the  obnoxious 
strangers  should  be  given  up  to  them,  only  aggra- 
vated his  deep  resentment.  However  for  a  time 
peace  was  maintained,  hostages  were  given  on 
either  side,  and  a  witena  gemot  was  proclaimed, 
to  meet  in  Liondon,  at  tbe  end  of  a  fortnight,  Sep- 
tember 21st,  1048.  On  the  arrival  of  the  earls  in 
Southwark,  they  found  that  a  greatly  superior  force 
from  the  commands  of  Leofric,  Sigeward  and 
Raulf  awaited  tbem  :  desertion  thinned  their  num- 
bers, and  when  the  king  demanded  back  his  hos- 
tages,they  were  compelled  to  comply.  Godwine  and 
Haraid  were  now  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
gem6t  and  make  answer  to  what  should  he  brought 
against  them.  They  demanded,  though  probably 
with  little  expectation  of  obtaining,  a  safe  con- 
duct to  and  from  the  gemot,  which  was  refused  ; 
and  as  they  very  properly  declined  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  appear,  five  days  were  allowed  them 
to  leave  England  altogether. 

It  is  probable  that  the  strictly  legal  forms  were 
followed  on  this  occasion,  although  the  composi- 
lion  of  tbe  gem6t  was  such  that  justice  could  not 
have  been  done.  The  same  observation  will  apply 
to  another  witena  gemot  holdcn  in  Ivondon,  after 
Uodwine's  triumphant  return  to  England,  though 
with  a  very  different  result.  Before  this  assembly 
the  earl  appeared,  easily  cleared  himself  of  all 
offences  laid  to  his  charge,  and  obtained  the  out- 
lawry and  banishment  from  England  of  all  the 
Freucbnieu  whose  pernicious  councils  had  put  di.s- 
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sension  between  the  king  and  his  people.  Other 
examples  might  be  given  of  outlawry,  and  even 
heavier  sentences,  as  blinding,  if  not  death,  pro- 
nounced by  the  high  court  of  the  witan.  But  as 
these  are  all  the  result  of  internal  dissensions,  they 
resemble  rather  the  violence  of  impeachments  by 
an  irresistible  majority,  than  the  calm,  impassive 
judgements  of  a  judicial  assembly  ^ 

Such  were  the  powers  of  the  witena  gemdt,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  they  were  extensive.  Of 
the  manner  of  the  deliberations  or  the  forms  of 
business  we  know  little,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  were  very  complicated.  We  may  conclude 
that  the  general  outline  of  the  proceedings  was 
something  of  the  following  order.  On  common 
occasions  the  king  summoned  his  witan  to  attend 
him  at  some  royal  vill,  at  Christmas,  or  at  Blaster, 
for  festive  and  ceremonial  as  well  as  business  pur- 
poses. On  extraordinary  occasions  he  issued  sum- 
monses according  to  the  nature  of  the  exigency, 
appointing  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  When 
assembled,  the  witan  commenced  their  session  by 
attending  divine  service^,  and  formally  professing 
their  adherence  to  the  c«'\thoIic  faith 3.  The  king 
then  brought  his  propositions  before  them,  in  the 
Prankish  manner*,  and  after  due  deliberation  they 
were  accepted,  modified,  or  rejected.  The  reeves, 
and  perhaps  on   occasion  officers  specially  desig- 

*  At  a  gemot  in  l(\55,  earl  .Elfgar  was  outlawed.     At  a  gemot  in 
UHM^  at  Oxford,  earl  Tostiir  was  outlawe<l,  ete. 

"  See  vol.  i.  p.  I4;>  note.  ^  q^  dj^,   ^^-^^  ^^^g 

*  1  contludc  this  from  the  Prologue  to  -Elfred's  Laws. 
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nated  for  that  service',  carried  the  cliapters  down 
into  the  several  counties,  and  there  took  a  wed  or 
pledge  from  the  freemen  that  they  would  abide  by 
^vhat  had  been  enacted.  This  last  fact,  important 
to  us  in  more  respects  than  one,  is  substantiated 
by  the  following  evidence.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  Judicia  CivitatisLondoniae  (cap.  10),  passed  in 
the  reign  of  .^Selstan,  and  subsidiary  to  the  acta 
of  various  gemots  held  by  him,  we  find: — "All 
the  witan  gave  their  pledges  together  to  the  arch- 
bishop at  Thundersfield,  when  jElfheah  Stybb,  and 
Brihtnu^,  Odda's  son,  came  to  meet  the  gemot 
by  the  king's  command,  that  each  reeve  should 
take  the  pledge  in  hia  own  shire,  that  they  would 
all  hold  the  fri%,  as  king  .^^elstan  and  the  witan 
had  counselled  it,  first  at  Greatanlea,  and  again 
at  Exeter,  and  afterwards  at  Feversham,  and  the 
fourth  time  at  Thundersfield,"  etc. 

We  have  also  a  very  remarkable  document  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  king,  apparently  upon  receipt 
of  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Feversham,  by  the 
men  of  Kent,  denoting  their  acceptance  of  the 
same.  They  commence  by  saying: — "Dearest! 
Thy  bishops  of  Kent,  and  all  tlie  thanes  of  Kent- 
shire,  earls  and  churls*,  return  thanks  to  thee  their 

'  The  Franlcs  and  the  churcb  were  fnniiliar  with  such  officcn,  who 
nQdct  ihe  name  of  jV/isri  were  iliapatchei!  into  the  provJDcei  for  spe- 
cial piirpoies.  Perhaps  the  .Elfheah  ami  Brihtiii5ti  mentioned  in  the 
Jniliei*   Civitatis  were  the  Missi  who  were  to  he  employed  on  thii 


'  Mr.  [lallam.  in  his  Siippiemental  Notei.  p.  22!).  remarki  upon  this 
important  doeument :  "  It  h  moreover  tin  objection  to  considering  thia 
a  liinnal  cnnctmcnt  by  the  witun  of  the  shire,  thM  it  rnna  in  the  names 
dC 'ihaini.  romites  et  villani.'  Con  it  be  mainluined  that  the  t-eorls 
ever  furineil  an  iiilC)^iit  element  of  the  legislature  in  llie  kiiigduni  uf 
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dearest  lord,  for  what  thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
ordain  respecting  our  peace,  and  to  enquire  and 

Kent?  It  may  be  alleged  that  their  name  was  inserted,  though  they 
had  not  been  formally  consenting  parties,  as  we  find  in  some  parlia- 
mentary grants  of  money  much  later.  But  this  would  be  an  arlutrazy 
conjecture,  and  the  terms  '  omnes  thaini,'  etc.  are  yeiy  Isrge." 

If  the  ceorls  ever  did  form  an  integrant  part  of  the  legislature  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  the  whole  question  is  settled.  But  I  do  not  contem- 
plate the  thanes  in  Kent  acting  here  as  a  legislative  body :  that  is,  I  do 
not  believe  JS^elst&n's  witan  in  Wessex  to  have  passed  a  law,  and  then 
his  witan  in  Kent  to  have  accepted  or  confirmed  it.  I  believe  his  witan 
from  all  England  to  have  made  certain  enactments,  which  the  proper 
officers  brought  down  to  the  various  shires,  and  in  the  shiremoots  there 
took  pledge  of  the  shire-thanes  that  they  accepted  and  would  abide  by 
the  premises ;  just  as  in  the  case  quoted  on  the  preceding  page.  And 
this  is  the  more  striking  because  there  u  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  witena  gemdt  whose  acts  the  shire-thanes  of  Kent  thus  accepted 
was  actually  holden  at  Feversham  in  that  county.  But  it  is  further  to 
be  observed  that  the  document  we  possess  is  a  late  Latin  translation 
of  the  original  sent  to  i£^Selstan :  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  in  that 
original  the  words  used  were,  "  ealle  scir^egnas  on  Cent,  ge  eorl  ge 
ceorl,"  or  perhaps  *'  ge  twelfhynde  ge  twihynde."  Again,  there  \b  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  ceorls  did  not  form  an  int^rant  part  of  the 
shiremoot,  the  representative  of  the  ancient,  independent  legislature. 
A  full  century  later  than  the  date  of  the  council  of  Feversham,  they 
continued  to  do  so  in  the  same  kingdom  or,  at  that  period,  earldom : 
and  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  during  those  hundred  years  the 
tendency  of  society  was  not  to  increase  the  power  or  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  ceorl.  Between  1013  and  1020  we  thus  find  Cnut  ad- 
dressing the  authorities  in  Kent  (Cod.  Dipl.  No.  731): — "Cnut  the 
king  seuds  friemlly  greeting  to  archbishop  Lyfing,  bishop  Godwine, 
abbot  .£lfmier>  .£^lwine  the  sheriff,  ^Selric,  and  all  my  thanes,  both 
twelve-hundretl  and  two-hundred  men. — ealle  mine  )>egnas  twelfhjrnde 
and  twihyiule  :** — in  other  words,  both  eorl  and  ceorl,  nobilis  and  igno- 
bilis,  or  as  the  witan  of  ^^Istan  have  it,  in  the  Norman  translation, 
comites  et  viUani.  The  nature  of  Cnut*s  writ,  which  is  addressed  to 
the  authorities  of  the  county*,  the  archbishop  and  sheriff,  shows  clearly 
that  the  thanes  in  question  are  not  those  royal  officers  called  cyninges 
K'^nas — who  could  never  be  tno-himdrod  men — but  the  scir|»egnas. 
These  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Ai^osaxon  documents.  The  scir- 
gemot  at  J^hio^^  stan  (.about  liK^^  was  attended  by  JE^Selstin  the 
bishop,  Ranig  the  ealdonnan,  Bri  ning  the  sheriff  and  all  the  tlianes  in 
Herefordshire.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  Joo.  A  sale  of  Stigand  was  witnessed 
b\  all  the  MHrfegenas  in  Hampshire  ;  that  t%  it  was  a  pnbhc  instrument 
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coDSult  concerning  our  advantage,  since  great  was 
the  need  thereof  for  ua  all,   both   rich   and  poor. 

(omplct^d  in  the  ihirt-inoot.    Cod.  Dipl.  Xo.  i)49.     Again  a  grant  of 

Sligand  nu  wilaeiaed  about  105J  by  various  niitUoritiet  in  IInin|)a]iire, 

mcliiding  Eadgigc  the  sheriff  mnd  nil  the  »cirl*gnB».     Cod.  Dipl.  No. 

1337 :  nnd  umilariy  *  third  of  the  same  prelate,  Cud.  Dipl.  No.  820. 

Atiout  the  ume  period  Wulfwold  nbhot  of  Bath  maJiea  title  to  Uodi, 

which  he  addrrsiei  to  bishop  Gisa,  Tofig  the  Bhcriff  and  all  the  thanes 

of  Somersetshire.    Cod.  Dipl.  No.  ii2I.     In  the  year   1049,  Durst&ti 

panted  land*  at  Winibush  by  witness  of  a  great  number  of  persons, 

among  nhom  are  Le6fcild  the  sheriff  and  all  the   thanes  of  Essex. 

Cod.  Dipl.  No.  788 :  and  about  the  same  time  G6dric  bought  lands  at 

Uffbajn,  in  a  sbiremoot  at  Wii,  before  all  the  shire.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  789. 

Uitly,  Leoftvinc  bought  land,  by  witness  of  Ulfcytel  the  sheriff  and  all 

Oie  thanes  in  Elcrefordsbirc.  Cod.  Dipl.  No,  $02.  The  relation  of  these 

(haiici  to  the  godan  men  or  dohtigan  men  (good  men,  doughty  men, 

booi  et  legale*  homines,  Scabiui,  Rachinburgii.  ete.)  will  be  examined 

ID  a  subsequent  Bonk,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  courts  of  justice:  hut 

1  wQl  here  add  one  example,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  subject  of  this 

Kite.     The  marriage -covenants  of  Godwinc,  arranged  before  Cnut,  by 

vitues*  of  archbishop  Lyfiug  and  others,  including  ^ISulnine  the  she- 

liff.  and  various  Kentish  latiduwni'rs,  are  stated  to  be  in  the  knowledge 

(gcciUEwe)  of  every  doiu/hly  man  in  Kent  and  Sussex  (where  the  lands 

Uy)  both  tbane  and  churl.    Cod.  Dipl.  No.  '32.     There  was  nothing 

nbalever  tu  prevent  a  man  &om  being  a  scirlicgn.  whether  eorkund  or 

ceurlcund,  as  lon^  as  he  had  land  in  the  acir  itself :  without  land,  even 

1  ryninges  l>egn  could  certainly  not  be  a  scirt«gn.     It  is  true  that  a 

nau  might  be  of  aiScund  rank,  that  is  noble,  without  owning  land  (see 

U.  Ini,  5  SI),  and  there  were  king's  thanes  who  hail  no  land  (,*Celst.  v. 

^Ilii  but  such  a  one  could  assuredly  not  represent  himself  in  the  scir- 

icmot.     There  is  a  common  error  which  runs  through  much  of  what 

bubcen  admitted  on  tliis  subject :  the  ceorl  is  univerBnlly  represented 

in  I  low  condition.     This  is  not  however  necessarily  the  case:  some 

Morli,  though  well  to  do  in  the  world,  may  have  preferred  their  inde- 

pmknce  to  the  conventional  dignity  of  thaneship.     Wc  may  admit,  as 

s  general  rule,  thai  the  thanes  were  B  wealthier  class  than  the  ceurls ; 

indeed,  without  becoming  a  thane,  a  ceorl  had  little  chance  of  getting 

>  givit  of  fuleland  or  bucland.  but  some  of  them  may  have,  through 

'tiioua  circumstances,  inherited  or  purchased  considerable  e^^tates  :  a* 

W 1*  the  year  984,  I  find  an  esUte  of  eight  liide*  (lUat  is  2M  acrca 

■nordingto  my  reekooing)  in  the  possession  of  a  milicia,  obviously  a 

«ot1; — "lUud  videlicet  ru»  quod  JENeric  quidnm  custiciis  priiia  ha- 

'uiine  agnotcitur."  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1282. 
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And  this  we  have  taken  in  hand,  with  all  the  dili- 
gence we  could,  by  the  aid  of  those  witan  [sftpi- 
entes]  whom  thou  didst  send  unto  us,"  etc' 

It  is  plain  from  the  preceding  passage  that  the 
witan  gave  their  wed  to  observe,  and  cause  to 
be  observed,  the  laws  they  had  enacted*.  Eadgar 
says,  "  I  command  my  gere'fan,  upon  my  friend- 
ship, and  by  all  they  possess,  to  punish  every  one 
that  will  not  perform  this,  and  who  by  any  neglect 
shall  break  the  ved  of  my  witan."  This  seems  to 
imply  that  the  people  were  generally  bound  by  the 
acts  of  the  witan,  and  their  pledge  or  wed:  and  if 
it  were  so,  it  would  naturally  involve  the  theory  of 
representation.     But  this  deduction  will  not  stand. 

The  whole  principle  of  Teutonic  legislation  is, 
and  always  was,  that  the  law  is  made  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  king,  and  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple^ :  and  we  have  seen  one  way  in  which  that 
consent  was  obtained,  viz.  by  sending  the  capitula 
down  into  the  provinces  or  shires,  and  taking  the 
wed  in  the  shiremoot.  The  passage  in  the  text 
seems  to  presuppose  an  interchange  of  oaths  and 


'  Thorpe,  i.  SIG.  ^£t!el8t^  comiilains  on  another  occa^on  that  the 
ntilhs  ruid  ivcdi  which  hatl  been  pvea  to  the  king  and  his  iritan  vrert 
all  broken  r  "  qiiin  iuratnpnta  et  vailia,  quae  regi  et  sapieutibus  data 
fuerunt,  »rinpcr  infracta  auni  et  minus  obsen'Bta  quam  Deo  ct  ncculo 
eonveniaiit."  JWelst.  iii,  §3.  Thorpe,  i.  218.  A^o:  " diffeUtan  the 
king  makes  known,  that  1  have  leameil  that  our  peace  ii  wone  kepi 
than  ia  pleasing  to  me,  or  aa  waa  ordained  at  Orcatley ;  and  ray  mtao 
aay  that  I  have  borne  with  it  too  long.  ■ . .  Because  the  oaths,  and  neda, 
and  borMs  arc  all  disregarded  and  broken  nhich  o 
given."  etc.  ^EBilst.  iv.  ^  1.  Thorpe,  i.  2:». 

»  Cone.  Wihtbontea  atan.  Eadg.  Siipp.  ^  1.     Thorpe,  i 

*  "  Lex  comcnRU  popoli  lit,  el  ei 
an.  S64.     PerU,  iii.  4iH\,  ^  (i. 
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pledges  betweeo  the  king  and  wilan  themselves  ; 
and  even  those  who  had  no  standing  of  their  own 
in  the  folcmot  or  Bclrgemot,  were  required  to  be 
bound  by  personal  consent.  The  lord  was  just  as 
much  commanded  to  take  oath  and  pledge  of  his 
several  dependents  (the  hired-men,  familiares,  or 
people  of  his  household),  as  the  sherift'  was  required 
to  take  them  of  the  free  shire-thanes'.  Of  course 
this  excludes  all  idea  of  representation  in  our  mo- 
dern sense  of  the  word,  because  with  us,  promul- 
gation by  the  parliament  is  sufficient,  and  the  con- 
Btituent  is  bound  without  any  further  ceremony  by 
the  act  of  him  whom  he  has  sent  in  his  own  place. 
But  the  Teutons  certainly  did  not  elect  their  repre- 
sentatives as  we  elect  ours,  with  full  power  to  judge, 
decide  for,  and  bind  us,  and  therefore  it  was  right 
and  necessary  that  the  laws  when  made  should  be 
duly  ratified  and  accepted  by  all  the  people. 

Although  the  dignified  clergy,  the  ealdormen 
and  ger^fan,  and  the  J'egnas  both  in  counties  and 
boroughs,  appear  to  have  constituted  the  witena 
gemot  properly  so  called,  there  is  still  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  people  themselves,  or  some  of 
them,  were  very  often  present.  In  fact  a  system 
gradually  framed  as  1  suppose  that  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  have  been,  and  indebted  very  greatly  to 
accident  for  its  form,  must  have  possessed  a  very 
considerable  elasticity.  The  people  who  were  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  happened  to  be  collected 
in  arms  during  a  sitting  of  the  witan,  or  who 
thought  it  worth  while  to  attend  their  meeting, 

'  £ISeUt.  V.  5  11.     Thorpe,  i.  240. 
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were  very  probably  allowed  to  do  so,  and  to  exercise 
at  least  a  right  of  conclamation ', — a  right  which 
must  daily  become  rarer,  as  the  freemen  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  number  of  landowners,  de- 
pendent upon  and  represented  by  lords,  as  rapidly 
increased.  In  conclusion  a  few  passages  may  be 
cited,  which  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
people,  when  on  the  spot,  did  take  some  part  in 
the  business,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  with 
respect  to  the  Franki.sh  levies  In  the  Campus  Ma- 
dius  of  Charlemagne.  But  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  a  case  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
accidental,  rather  than  necessary,  and  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  witan  did  not  require  the  formality  of 
an  acceptance  by  the  people  on  the  spot,  to  render 
its  acts  obligatory.  It  was  enough  that  the  thanes 
of  the  gemot  should  pass,  and  the  Ihanes  of  the  scir 
accept  the  law.  Indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
for  as  the  heads  of  all  the  more  important  social 
aggregations  of  the  free,  and  the  lurds  whose  men 
were  represented  by  them  even  in  courts  of  justice, 
were  the  members  of  the  gemot,  their  decisions 
must  have  been,  strictly  considered,  the  real  deci- 
sions of  the  populus,  or  franchise- bearing  people,  i 
Beda,  relating  the  discussion  which  took  ] 

'  There  is  evidence  of  tlielr  doiDg  this  on  a  somenhat  less  sr 
(Wrasion,  though  perhaps  it  wu  ■  shiremoot.  j£j!elstaii,  n  duke, 
booked  Und  to  Abingdon,  by  witness  of  bisbop  Cynsigi:,  archbiihop 
Wulfbelm.  HraJSneard,  and  other  prelates.  The  boundaries  were  so- 
lemnly led,  and  then  the  assembled  bishops  and  abbots  excommuni- 
cated any  one  who  should  di9|>osgcB]  the  moDaitery :  and  all  the  peo- 
ple that  stood  round  about  cried  "  So  be  it!  So  be  it !"  "And  cweS 
ealle  Kast  folc  Se  Sier  embitod,  Sy  hit  ina.  Amen.  Amen."  "  El  diiil 
omnii  poptilua  qui  ibi  adenU,  Piat,  Fiat.  Amen."  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1 129. 
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respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  which  was 
held  in  the  presence  of  Oswiu  and  Alhfri^  of  North- 
umberland, and  Wilfrid's  successful  defence  of  the 
Roman  custom,  adds :  "  When  the  king  had  said 
these  words,  all  who  siit  or  stood  around  assented : 
and  abandoning  the  less  perfect  institution,  they 
hastened  to  adopt  what  they  recognized  as  a  better 
one'."  Again  the  deposition  of  Sigeberht  is  stated 
to  have  taken  place  in  an  assembly  of  the  pToceres 
and  populus,  the  princes  and  people  of  the  whole 
realm*.  A  doubtful  charter  of  Ini,  a.d.  725,  is 
said  to  be  consented  to  "cum  praesentia  popula- 
tionis*,"  by  which  words  are  meant  either  the  witan 
or  the  people  of  VVessex.  In  804  jE^elric's  title- 
deeds  were  confirmed  before  a  gemot  at  Clofesho  : 
the  charter  recites  that  archbishop  ^Selheard  gave 
judgement,  with  the  witness  of  king  Cdenwulf  and 
his  optimates,  before  all  the  synod  or  meeting: 
whence  it  is  clear  that  others  were  present  besides 
the  optimates  or  witan  strictly  so  called*.  On  the 
28th  of  May  924  a  gemot  was  held  at  Winches- 
ter, "  tota  populi  generalitate,"  as  the  charter  wit- 
nesses*, and  in  931  another  at  W^orSig,  "  tota  ple- 
bis  generalitate^"  jE^elstan  in  938  declares  that 
certain  lands  had  been  forfeited  for  theft,  by  the 
just  judgement  of  all  the  people,  and  the  Seniorea 
and  Primates ;  and  that  the  original  charters  were 
cancelled  by  a  decree  of  all  the  people  ^ 


'  Hirt.  EmI.  iii.  c.  25. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  IM. 

'  Hen.  Hunt.  lib.  iv. 

*  Ibid.  No.  364. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  73. 

'  Ibid.  No.  1103. 

'  "  Iiuto  valde  iadicio  toti 

UB  populi,  et 

eniorum  et  primatum,"  et 

Ideoqne  depreliim  est  ah  o 

uni  populo," 

Etc.    Cod.  Dipl.  No.  3r4. 
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But  whether  expressions  of  this  kind  were  in- 
tended to  denote  the  actual  presence  of  the  people 
on  the  spot ;  or  whether  populus  is  used  in  a  strict 
and  technical  sense— that  sense  which  is  confined 
to  those  who  enjoy  the  full  franchise,  those  who 
form  part  of  the  TroXiTevfin, — or  finally  whether  the 
assembly  of  the  witan  making  laws  is  considered  to 
represent  in  our  modern  form  an  assembly  of  the 
whole  people, — it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  self- 
government  is  recog-nized  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  facilitate  reference  to  the  important 
facts  with  which  this  chapter  deals,  I  have  added  to 
it  a  list  of  witena  gemots,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  business  transacted  in  them. 
They  do  not  nearly  exhaust  the  number  that  must 
have  been  held,  but  still  they  form  a  respectable 
body  of  evidence ;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  justly 
surprised,  not  that  so  little,  but  that  so  much  has 
survived.  We  need  not  lament  that  the  present 
forms  and  powers  of  our  parliament  are  not  those 
which  existed  a  thousand  years  ago,  as  long  as  we 
recognize  in  them  only  the  matured  development 
of  an  old  and  useful  principle.  We  shall  not  appeal 
to  Anglosaxon  custom  to  justify  the  various  points 
of  the  Charter  ;  but  we  may  still  be  proud  to  find 
in  their  practice  the  germ  of  institutions  which 
we  have,  throughout  all  vicissitudes,  been  taught 
to  cherish  as  the  most  valuable  safeguards  of  our 
peace  as  well  as  our  freedom.  Truly  there  are  few 
nations  whose  parliamentary  history  has  so  ample 
a  foundation  as  our  own. 
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^DELBERT  OF  KENT,  a.d.  596-605.— The  pro- 
mulgBtton  of  the  laws  of  jESelberht  took  place  during 
the  life  of  Augustine.  This  fixes  their  date  between  596, 
vhen  he  arrived  in  England,  and  605,  when  he  died.  Beda 
tells  us  that  these  laws  weie  enacted  by  the  advice  of  the 
witan,  "cum  consilio  sapientium'."  We  may  therefore 
cnnclude  that  a  gcm^t  was  held  in  Kent  for  the  purpose  : 
and  from  the  contents  of  the  laws  themselves,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  Roman  clergy  filled  an  important  place 
therein.  They  had  probably  stepped  into  the  position  of 
the  Pagan  priesthood,  and  improved  it. 

EA'DUUINI  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  A.D.  6-27. 
—The  first  witena  gemot  of  which  we  have  any  detailed 
Kcord  was  holden  in  627,  near  the  city  of  York,  wherein 
wless  important  business  was  discuBsed  than  the  desertion 
of  Paganism  and  reception  of  Christianity,  by  the  people 
of  Northumberland.  From  Beda*  we  learn  that  this  step 
"IS  not  ventured  without  the  gravest  deliberation  ;  and 
"lat  Eaduuini  had  taken  good  care  tu  sound  the  most  in- 
fluential of  his  nobles,  before  he  called  a  public  meeting  to 
decide  upon  the  question.  Indeed  the  parts  in  this  great 
drama  appear  to  have  been  arranged  beforehand.  The  in 
leresting  account  given  by  Beda^  is  to  this  effect.  Eaduutni 
had  determined  to  embrace  Christianity,  but  still  he  was 
not  contented,  or  would  not  venture,  to  do  this  alone. 
He  wished  to  extend  the  blessings  of  the  new  faith  to  his 

■  Hirt.  Ecel.  ii.  5.  '  Ibid,  ii,  9.  '  Ibid,  ii.  t3. 
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subjects ;  perhaps  also  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  might 
resiift  from  his  conversion,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  re- 
mained pagans.  To  the  exhortations  of  the  missionary 
Pauhnus  he  rejoined,  *'  auscipere  quidem  sc  fidem  qiiam 
docebat,  ct  velle,  et  dehere  ....  verum  adhuc  cum  amicis, 
principihus  et  consiliariis  suis,  sese  de  hoc  coUaturum  esse 
dicebat;  ut  si  illi  eadem  cum  illo  sentire  vellent,  omnes 
pariter  in  fonte  vitae  Christo  consecrarentur.  Et  annu- 
ente  Paulino,  fecit  ut  dixerat.  Habito  cnim  cum  sapi- 
entibus  consilio,  sciscitabatur  dinglllatim  ab  omnibus,  qun- 
lis  sibi  doctrina  haec  eatenug  inaudita,  et  novus  divinitatis 
qui  praedicabatur  eultus  videretur."  The  chief  of  his 
priests  Coefi,  immediately  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
ancient  religion,  and  was  followed  by  other  nobles,  one  of 
whose  speeches,  the  earhest  specimen  of  English  parlia- 
mentary  eloquence,  is  yet  on  record '.  "  His  similia  et  cac- 
teri  maiores  natu  ac  regis  consiliarii,  diviiiitus  admoniti, 
prosequebantur."  Pauiinus  was  now  invited  to  expound 
at  greater  length  the  doctrines  which  he  recommended. 
At  the  close  of  his  address  C6efi  declared  himself  a  con- 
vert, and  proposed  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  faues. 
EMuuini  now  professed  himself  a  Christian,  and  in  turn 
demanded  nhose  duty  it  was  to  profane  the  pagan  altars. 
This  Cocfi  at  once  assumed  to  himself,  and  taking  the 
most  conspicuous  means  to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
(who,  Ihe  historian  says,  thought  him  mad,)  his  apostasy 
from  the  old  creed,  hurled  his  lance  into  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure, and  commanded  its  immediate  destruction.  The 
scene  of  this  daring  act  uas  Godmundiogabutn,  not  far 
from  the  British  Delgovitia,  and  now  Godmundham  or 
Goodmanham.  The  king  then  as  speedily  as  possible, 
"citato  opere,"  built  a  wooden  basilica  in  the  city  of  York, 
in  which  he  was  solemnly  baptized  on  the  twelfth  of  April, 
being  Easier-day.   AnJ  thus,  says  the  historian,  Eaduuini 
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became  a  Christian,  "  cum  cunctis  gcntis  suae  nobilibiis  ac 
plebe  perplurima'. 

WULFHARI  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  65?.— In  this  year 
a  uiteoa  gemot  was  probably  held  for  the  endowment  and 
consecration  of  Saxwulf's  monastery  at  Peterborough. 
This  the  king  is  stated  to  have  done  by  the  advice,  and 
with  the  consent,  of  all  the  witan  of  his  kingdom,  both 
clerical  and  lay*.  The  charter  in  tlie  Saxon  Chronicle 
is  a  late  forgery,  but  throws  no  well-grounded  doubt  upon 
the  fact. 

OSUUIU  OF  NORTHU.MBERLAND,  a.d.  CG2.— 
A  meeting  was  held  this  year  at  Strconeshalh,  to  bring 
■bout  uniformity  of  Paschal  observance,  tonsure,  and  other 
eccleBiaatical  details.  Il  was  presided  over  by  Osuuiu  and 
AlhfriS^ 

ECGBERHT  OF  KENT,  a.d.  667.— A  gemfit  was 
probably  held  in  Kent,  and  Wighard  was  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury''. 

ARCHBISHOP  THEODORE,  a.d.  67-3.— In  thia 
year  was  held  the  synod  or  gemot  of  Hertford*.  Beda  has 
preserved  its  ecclesiastical  acts.  The  seventh  provision  is 
an  important  one,  viz,  that  similar  meetings  should  be  held 
'>iice  in  every  year.  But  this  appearing  inconvenient,  it 
iras  agreed  that  there  ahould  be  one,  on  the  first  of  August 
yearly  at  Clofeahoas. 

ARCHBISHOP  THEODORE,  a,d.  680.— In  this 
year  was  held  the  gemot  at  HfcSfeld,  in  the  presence  of 
fe  kings  of  Northumberland,  Mercia,  Eastanglia  and 
Kent.  Its  ecclesiastical  acts  are  preserved^:  they  are  par- 
licularly  directed  against  the  heresy  of  Eutyclies.     But 

'  Bed^  Hist.  Eccl.  u.  14. 

'  Chron,  Sax.  ao.  657.    Cod.  Dipl.  No,  ilS4. 

'  Btda,  Iliat.  Eccl.  lii.  25.  '  Beda,  lliat,  Eccl.  iii.  23. 

■  Bedt.  Hirt.  Et-cl.  iv.  6.    Chron.  Saa.  an.  673. 

'  Bed*.  HiM,  V,ed.  iv,  17-     Chron.  Sas.  mi.  (>75,  (180.     Cud.  Dipl. 
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there  was  a  witena  gemot  at  the  same  time,  probably  to 
sanction  the  decision  of  the  clergy. 

ECGFRID  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, a.d. 684.— 
'I'here  was  a  gcmiit  at  Tnyford,  on  the  river  AIne,  and 
CiiSberht  was  elected  bishop  of  Hexham'. 

yEDELRED  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  685.~A  gem^t  was 
held  on  the  thirtieth  of  July  at  Berhford,  now  Burford  in 
Gloucestershire.  Bcrhtwald  the  subregulus  and  jE^5elrcd 
were  probably  both  present*. 

WIHTRAED  OF  KENT,  a.d.  696.— Immediately 
upon  "VVihlraed's  accession^  he  held  a  great  conncil,  mycel 
consihum,  or  gemot  of  his  wtCiin,  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  difBculties  which  had  arisen  during  the  civil 
wars  of  his  predecessors  and  his  own  struggle  for  the 
throne.  The  gemot  was  held  at  Beorganstede,  now  Ber- 
stead  in  Kent.  Its  acts  are  extant  in  the  laws  which  yet 
go  under  Wihtracd's  name*.  Another  gemot  of  Wibt- 
raed's,  said  by  the  Chronicle*  to  have  been  held  iu  694  at 
Baccanceld,  now  Bapchild,  in  Kent,  confirmed  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Kentish  clergy. 

INI  OF  WESSEX,  A.D.  704.— A  witena  gem6t  was 
held  by  Ini  at  Eburle^h,  in  which,  with  the  consent  of 
his  witan,  he  gave  certain  privileges  to  the  monasteries  of 
Wessex^.  Its  acts  were  signed  by  the  principes,  senatores, 
iudices  and  patncii  present.  We  learn  also  from  a  charter 
of  Aldbelm  ^,  that  before  705,  a  council  had  been  held 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Woder,  which  is  possibly  the 
"  synodus  suae  gcntis"  mentioned  by  Beda^ 

'  Beds,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  38.    Cod.  Dipt.  No.  2b.  ^H 

'  Cod.  Dip!.  No.  26.  ^J 

'  The  S&iau  Chronicle,  ivhich  often  errs  in  its  dates  by  two  yon, 

piilB  this  in  694.     But  the  year  fi96  is  aapertaineil  by  the  Indjctioii, 

whicli  WHS  the  ninth. 
'  Thorpe,  i.  3fi.  '  Chron.  Sai.  an.  C94.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  996^ 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  50,  51.  '  Ibid.  No.  64.  "" 

•  Hist.  Eeel.  v.  18. 
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(TSRAED  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  a.d.  705.— 
UpoQ  the  death  of  AldfriS  in  703,  a  gein^t  was  held  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Nidd,  and  aflcrlong  debates  bishop  VVil- 
friS  wajs  restored  to  his  see  and  possessions '. 

A.D,  "10. — In  this  year  a  gemot  appears  to  have  been 
held,  in  which  Sussex  was  erected  into  a  separate  see,  and 
severed  from  the  diocese  of  \\'inche9ter  *. 

ARCHBISHOP  NO'DHELM,  a.d.  734-737-— Dif- 
ficulties having  arisen  about  the  possession  and  patronage 
of  certain  monasteries,  the  case  was  referred  to  and  decided 
by  a  synod,  "  snncta  sRcerdotalis  concilii  synodus,"  which 
must  have  met  between  734-73/.  It  seems  to  have  been 
purely  ecclesiastical,  and  its  acts  are  signed  only  by  the 
bishops  who  were  present^.  Yet  as  its  judgement  involved 
a  question  of  property,  and  title  to  lands,  I  presume  that 
the  case  was  laid  before  a  mixed  gemot,  sitting  very  pos- 
^bly  in  different  chambers.  If  so,  the  record  we  have  is 
4:bat  of  the  clerical  house  only. 

^DELBALD  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  74-2.— In  this  year 
^  great  council,  magnum  concilium,  was  held  at  Clofes- 
Xrftoas,  under  .{^Selbald,  and  CiiSbeorht,  archbishop  of  Can- 
Tbury.  It  took  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  church ; 
l^ut  it  was  clearly  a  witena  gemot,  and  its  acta  are  signed 
•:»y  clerks  and  laymen  indifferently  *. 

-EDELBALD  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  749.— A  witena 
^^emot  was  held  at  Godmundes  leah  in  this  year.  Eccle- 
siastical liberties  were  again  provided  for  *. 

A.D.  755. — A  witena  gemot  in  Wesses  must  have  been 
Ixeld  in  this  year,  for  the  deposing  of  Sigebeorht  and  elec- 
tion of  Cynewulf  to  the  throne  ". 


'  Beda,  Hist.  Ecel.  i 
'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  &7. 


.19. 


'  Bnla,  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  19. 
'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  82. 
'  Cwl.  Dipl.  No.  99. 
'  Chwi.  Smi.  an.  755.    Flor.  Wig.  76&.    ilSelw.ii.  17.    Hen.  Hunt. 
^-  n.    See  tbe  rcmuk*  in  the  text,  p.  219  leg.  of  this  Toliimc. 
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OFFA  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  780.  — A  gemot  called 
*'  synodale  conciliabulum  '*  was  held  this  year  at  Brentford. 
It  transacted  various  business  of  a  secular  character  ^ 

A.D.  782. — A  gemot  was  held  at  Acledh,  now  Ockley  in 
Surrey  *. 

OFFA  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  785.— In  this  year  was 
held  the  stormy  synod  of  Cealchy8,  in  which  the  province 
of  Canterbury  was  partitioned,  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Lichfield  founded^.  It  was  clearly  a  witena  gem6t,  as 
Oifa  caused  his  son  Ecgferh^  to  be  elected  king  by  the 
meeting. 

A.D.  787« — In  this  year  there  was  another  gem6t,  syno- 
dalis  conventus,  at  Ockley*. 

OFFA  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  788.— A  gemdt  was  held 
at  Cealchy^  \  And  in  the  same  year,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  and  Florence  **,  but  one  year  sooner  according 
to  Simeon  Dunelmensis  ^,  was  held  the  synod  of  Pincan- 
healh  in  Northumberland. 

OFFA  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  789.— In  this  year  another 
gem6t  was  held  at  Cealchy^S,  where  a  good  deal  of  secular 
business  was  transacted  ^.  In  the  second  document  cited 
in  the  note  it  is  called  ^^pontificale  conciliabulum,*'  and 
this  charter  is  signed  only  by  the  king  and  the  bishops. 

Another  gemot  is  also  said  to  have  been  held  at  Ock- 
ley ^ ;  but  tlie  known  error  of  two  years  in  the  dates  of  the 
Chronicle  may  make  us  suspect  that  this  really  met  in 
791. 

OFFA  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  790.— A  great  gen.6t  waa. 
held  this  year  in  London,  on  Whitsunday  *^. 

»  CchI.  Dipl.  Nos.  139,  140,  143.  a  Chron.  Sax.  au.  7^2. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  an.  785.     Flor.  Wi«;.  7So. 

*  Coii.  Dipl.  No.  151.  4  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  153. 

•  Chron.  Sax.  an.  J^v"^.     Flor.  Wig.  7SS. 

'  Sim.  Diinelm.787.  »  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  155, 156.  157- 

•  Chron.  Sax.  an.  7S9.  >*  tod.  Dipl.  No.  159. 
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OFFA  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  793.— A  gemdt  at  Cede- 
hyS,  called  '^  conventus  synodalis^'  ^  Also  about  this  time 
a  gem6t  at  Verulam,  *^  concilium  episcoporum  et  optima- 
turn  V' 

OFFA  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  794.— A  gemot  at  Clofes- 
hoas,  called  synodus^  and  concilium  synodale^. 

ECGFERHD  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  796.— A  gem6t  at 
CealchyS,  called  probably  in  consequence  of  Offa's  death, 
and  for  reformation  of  affairs  in  the  church  ^. 

CE'NWULF  OF  MERCIA,  a.d. 798.— A  gem6t,  called 
aynodus,  the  place  of  which  is  not  known.  The  business 
recorded  is  merely  secular^.  Before  the  signatures  occur 
the  words :  '^  Haec  sunt  nomina  episcoporum  ac  principum 
qui  hoc  mecum  in  synodo  consentientes  subscripserunt." 
The  signatures  comprise  the  names  of  several  laics, — a 
plain  proof  that  the  word  sy nodus  is  not  confined  to  eccle- 
siastical meetings.  Another,  or  perhaps  the  same,  at 
Saccanceld,  Bapchild,  in  Kent,  where  the  clergy  made  a 
declaration  of  liberties  ^.  Another  and  very  solemn  one  at 
Clofeshoas  ^. 

CE'NVVULF  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  799.— A  gem6t  of 
Xhe  witan  was  held  this  year  at  CoUeshyl,  probably  Coles- 
hill  in  Berkshire  ®. 

CE'NWULF  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  799-802.— Between 
these  two  years  there  was  a  gem6t,  called  "  synodale  con- 
ciliabulum,^^  at  Cealch^lS,  in  which  secular  business  was 
transacted.     The  signature  of  the  king  to  one  of  its  acts  is 

double ;  first  at  the  head  of  the  clergy,  and  then  again  at 

the  head  of  the  lay  nobles  ^. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  162.  «  Rog.  Wend.  i.  257. 
'Cod.Dipl.  N0S.I6J,  167. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  an.  796.    Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  172, 173. 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  175.  "  Ibid.  No.  1018. 
'  Ibid.  No.  1019.                                           "  Ibid.  No.  176. 

*  Ibid.  No.  116.     Another  act.  Ibid.  No.  1023. 
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CE'NWULF  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  803— In  the  year 
803  was  held  a  inemorahle  synod  at  Clofesboas,  which 
lasted  from  the  ninth  till  the  twelfth  of  October.  Affairs  of 
great  importance  were  discussed.  The  principal  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  restore  the  ancient  splendour  of  Canter- 
bury by  the  abrogation  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  at  Lich- 
field, and  further  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  church.  We 
have  two  solemn  acts,  dated  on  the  twelfth  of  October';  the 
signatures  are  exclusively  those  of  clerics.  The  second  of 
those  documents  deserves  the  highest  attention,  as  the  sig- 
natures may  be  taken  to  represent  the  members  of  a  full  con- 
vocation of  the  clergy,  called  for  a  most  important  purpose. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that  a  general  meeting  of  the 
witantook  place  at  the  same  lime,  for  on  the  sixth  of  Oc- 
tober, they  heard  and  determined  causes  relating  to  landed 
property,  and  various  laymen  signed  the  acts*.  Moreover 
an  archbishopric  established  by  a  witena  gemot  could  only 
be  abrogated  by  another, — not  by  a  mere  assemblage  of 
clergymen,  however  dignified  and  influential  they  might 
be. 

CE'NWULF  OF  iMERCIA,  a.d.  804.— There  was  a 
eynodus  in  this  year  at  Clofesboas,  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  in  which  and  before  whom  transacted, 
appears  from  these  words  following^  : — "  Anno  ab  Jncarna- 
tione  ChristI  S04,  indictione  duodecima,  ego  JE^clric  6lius 
yElSelmundi,  cum  conacientia  synodali  iuvitatus  ad  syno- 
dum  et  in  iudicio  stare,  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Clofeshoh,  cum 
libris  et  ruris,  id  est  a;t  Westmynster,  quod  prius  propin- 
qui  mei  tradiderunt  mihi  et  donaverunt;  ibi  ^Selheardus 
archiepiscopus  mihi  regebat  atque  iudicaverat,  cum  testi- 
monio  Coenulfi  regis,  et  optimatibus  eius,  coram  omni  sy- 
nodo,  quando  scripturas  meas  persenitarcnt,  ut  liber  ei 
terrom  meam  atque  hbellos  dare  cuicumque  volui." 


'  Cod.  Dipl.  No».  186.  1024. 
'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  IBfi. 


■  Ibid.  Nob.  1B3,  1M.4 
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had  been  regularly  summoned  to  appear  before  the  syno- 
dus,  as  a  court  of  justice. 

CE'NWULP  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  805.— A  witena 
gemot  was  held  at  Ockley,  a  favourite  locality'. 

CE'NWULF  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  810.— Another  ge- 
xntSt,  sancta  synodus,  sat  at  Ockley,  and  decided  a  lawsuit 
fcetween  .iESelhelm,  and  BeornSrjB,  the  widow  of  O'swulf, 
cjuke  of  Kent*. 

CE'NWULF  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  811.— A  great  ge- 
mot, concilium  pergrande,  was  held  this  year  in  London*. 
In  the  same  year  a  great  gem6t  was  collected  at  Wincel- 
cumbe,  Winchcomb  in  Gloucestershire,  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  Ceawulfs  new  abbey  there  ^. 

CE'NWULF  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  815.— In  this  yew 
a  gem6t  assembled  at  CealchyS*. 

BEORNWULF  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  824.— At  a 
meeting  held  this  year  at  Clofeshoas,  there  attended  8 
considerable  number  of  laymen,  as  well  as  prelates :  the 
gemot  however  is  called  "  pontificale  et  synodale  concilia- 
huliimV  In  824  there  was  also  a  gemot  of  Wessex  at 
Ockley  in  Surrey.  Ecgberht  gave  Meon  to  Wulfward  hia 
praefectus  or  ger^fa.  The  act  is  signed  by  four  geriJfan'. 

BEORNWULF  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  825.— Agem6t 
"»a  held  also  at  Clofeshoas  in  825  ;  this  is  called  sionolS- 
licgemol^,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  were  assembled  the 
Ushopg,  ealdormen,  and  all  the  weotan  of  the  nation:  one 
wt  of  this  gemdt  ^  declares  it  to  have  consisted  of  the  king, 
bishops,  abbots,  dukes,  "  omniumquc  dignitatum  opti- 
■Dites,   aecclcsiasticarum   vel  saecularium  personarum'"." 


'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  190.         '  Il.i.i.  No.  256.         '  Ibid.  Noa.  196,  2-20. 
'  Ibid.  No.  1!»7.     Chron.  MS.  Wincele.  »n.  811. 
'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  208.  '  Ibid.  No.  218.  '  Ibid.  No.  1031. 

•  Ibid,  No.  219.  *  Ibid.  No.  220 :  see  slso  No.  1034. 

In  >ome  ^aion  original,  no  doubt.  "  nnd  eal  diigoS.  ge  cyriclicet 
P  "oroldlices  hades." 


The  acts  of  this  council  are  signed  by  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  persons,  of  whom  ninety-five  are 
clerical,  embracing  all  ranks  from  bishops  to  deacons. 
But  one  reason  for  this  large  attendance  ia,  that  as  some 
cases  of  disputed  title  were  to  be  decided  by  the  gem6t, 
these  monks  and  clerks  attended  in  order  to  make  oath  to 
the  property  in  dispute. 

ECGBERHT  OF  WESSEX,  a.d.  826.— In  825  Ecg- 
berht  had  taken  the  field  against  the  Welsh.  He  seems 
to  have  made  various  grants  while  in  hoste.  These  were 
afterwards  confirmed  and  reduced  to  writing  by  a  gemot 
held  in  S2G  at  Southampton'. 

ECGBERHT  OF  WESSEX  and  -EDELWULF  OF 
KENT,  A.D.  838. — In  this  year  there  was  a  council  at 
Kingston,  under  these  kings,  CeolnoS  the  archbishop,  and 
the  prelates  of  his  province.  Secular  aflairs  of  great  im- 
portance were  settled  on  this  occasion,  and  a  regular  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  agreed  between  the  Kentish  clergy 
and  the  kings*.  At  first  this  was  signed  only  by  CeolnfiS 
and  the  clergy;  but  for  further  confirmation  it  was  taken 
to  king  /ESelwulf  at  the  royal  vill  of  Wilton,  and  there 
executed  by  the  king,  his  dukes  and  thanes.  Another 
document  exists  in  which  the  clergy  of  Winchester  enter 
into  similar  engagements  with  the  kings  ^ 

^DELWULF  OF  WESSEX,  a.d.  839.— The  treaty 
mentioned  in  the  last  article  was  read  in  a  council  of  all 
the  southern  bishops,  held  at  Astra*. 

-EKELWULF  OF  WESSEX,  .EDELSTA'N  OF 
KENT,  A.D.  844. — A  gemot  at  Canterbury,  attended  by 
the  kings,  the  archbishop,  the  bishop  elect  of  Rochester, 
"  cum  principibus,  ducibus,  abbatibus,  et  cunctis  generalis 
dignitatis  optimatibus*." 

yEOELWULF  OF  WESSEX,    a.d.  851.— The  very 
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questionable  authority  of  Ingulph  mentions  a  witena  gemot 
ibis  year  at  Cyningesbyrjg', 

BURIIHRED  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  853.— This  year, 
the  Chronicle  says*,  a  formal  application  was  made  by 
the  Mercian  king  Burhhred  and  liis  Mitan  for  military 
lid,  in  ortler  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Northern  Britons. 
This  seems  to  imply  a  regular  meeting  in  Mercia. 

.EDELWULF  OF  WESSEX,  a.d.  855.— In  this  year 
there  was  a  gemot  at  Winchester'*. 

BURHHRED  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  8R8.— In  this  year 
the  Mercian  witan  applied  to  those  of  Weasex  for  aid 
against  the  Danes.  Wc  may  conclude  that  gemots  were 
held  botii  in  Mereia  and  Wessex"". 

A.i>.  8^6-871.— We  learn  from  king  .Elfred  himself  that 
there  was  a  witena  gemi5t  at  Swinbeorh  in  some  year  be- 
t«Mn  these  limits,  wherein  the  successions  to  lands, 
among  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  were  settled,  and 
placed  under  the  guarantee  of  the  witan^ 

iELFRED  OF  WESSEX,  a.d.  878.— In  this  year 
there  was  a  gemot,  very  probably  at  Wedmore^,  where 
Uie  Dane  GuSorm  made  his  submission  to  -Elfred,  and 
where  the  articles  of  peace  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
•ere  settled'. 

.ELFRED  OP  WESSEX,  a.d.  880-6^5.— A  gemdt 
■at  at  Langandene  between  these  two  years,  and  the  affairs 
of^Elfred'fi  family  were  again  considered.  The  validity  of 
iiing  ,E8elwull''8  will  was  admitted,  and  jElfred'a  settle- 
"lent  of  his  lands  guaranteed'\ 

■EDELRED  DUKE  OF  MF.KCIA,  a.d.  883. -In 
this  year  the  witan  of  Mercia  met  at  Risborough,  under 


'  Cod.  Dlpl.  No.  2fi5. 
'  Ctkl.  Dipl.  No.  275. 
'  Cod.  Dipl,  No.  314. 
'  CWn.  Sax.  an,  878,   Flor.  Wig.  S7S. 
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^Selred  their  duke':  an  interesting  circumstance,  inas- 
much as  it  shows  that  the  union  with  Wessex  did  not  ab- 
rogate the  ancient  rights,  or  interfere  with  the  independeiit 
action  of  the  Mercian  witan, 

/EDELRED,  DUKE  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  888.— This 
gera6t  was  held  at  SaltwSc  in  Worcestershire,  to  consult 
upon  affairs  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular.  The  witan 
assembled  from  far  and  near*. 

^DELRED,  DUKE  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  896.— An- 
other gemot  of  the  Mercians  was  held  this  year  at  Glou- 
cester, whose  interesting  acts  are  yet  presented*. 

^BELRED,  DUKE  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  878-899.— 
At  a  gemot  held  between  these  years,  and  very  likely  at 
Worcester,  jEfieired  and  .'ESelflfSd  commanded  a  burh  or 
fortification  to  be  built  for  the  people  of  that  city,  and  the 
cathedral  to  be  enlarged.  The  endowments  and  privileges 
which  are  granted  by  the  instrument  are  extensive  and 
instructive*. 

EA'DWEARD  OF  WESSEX,  a.d.  901.— The  death 
of  Alfred,  and  Eadweard's  election  probably  caused  an 
assembly  of  witau  at  Winchester  in  this  year*,  and  it  is 
likely  that  we  still  possess  one  of  its  acts*.  This  is  the 
more  probable  because  ^lESelwald,  Eadweard's  cousin,  dis- 
puted the  succession,  and  not  only  seized  upon  the  royal 
vill  of  Wimborne,  which  he  is  said  to  have  done  without 
the  consent  of  the  king  and  his  witan,  but  broke  into  open 
rebellion,  and  afVer  being  acknowledged  king  in  Essex, 
joined  the  Danes  in  Northumberland,  and  perished  in  an 
unsuccessful  battle  against  his  countrymen. 

^ttELRED,  DUKE  OF  MERCIA,  a.d.  904.— In 
this  year  a  Mercian  gemot  was  held,  and  duke  ^SelfirilS 
obtained  permission  to  have  uew  charters  written,  his  owa 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No,  \(m.  '  Ibid.  No.  1075. 

'  Ibid.  Nog.  327,  lOGP.  •  Chron,  Sax,  an.  901. 

•  Ibid.  No.  1073,  •  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1087. 
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having  perished  by  fire'.  And  a  gemot  of  the  Westaaxon 
wi tan  was  held  at  the  king's  hunting-seat  of  Bicanleah*. 
About  the  same  period  a  gemot  of  VVessex  was  held  at 
Exeter  by  Eadweard^. 

EA'DWEARD  OF  WESSEX,  a.d.  909— A  gein6t  of 
Wessex  was  held  in  909 :  its  acta  are  signed  by  fifly  of 
the  witan'*. 

EA'DWEARD  OF  WESSEX,  a.d.  910.— A  gem(5t 
iras  held  in  Wessex  this  year^  And  there  appears  to  have 
been  another  at  Aylesford  in  Kent,  in  which  the  witan 
gave  judgement  in  the  suit  between  Gdda  and  queen 
Eadgyfu^ 

EA'DWEARD  OF  WESSEX,  a.d.  911.—In  this  year 
t  gemot  was  probably  held,  in  which  terms  of  peace  were 
offered  to  the  Danes  in  Northumberland'.  But  this  may 
possibly  be  only  the  last-named  gemot  in  910,  as  we  know 
thatEadweard  was  in  Kent  in  Oil. 

jEDELSTA'N,  a.d.  925  or  926.— About  this  date  a 
gemot  was  held  by  ^^^elstan  at  Ham  near  Lewes,  and  the 
)uit  between  Goda  and  Eadgyfu  was  again  decided  by 
public  authority*. 

.EDELSTA'N,  a.d.  928.— A  solemn  gemSt  was  held 
this  year  at  Exeter^. 

.EDELSTA'N,  a.d.  930.- In  this  year  the  gem6t  met 
St  Nottingham.  It  was  attended  by  three  Welsh  princes, 
the  archbishops  and  sixteen  bishops,  thirteen  dukes,  twelve 
"lanes,  twelve  untitled  persons, "  et  plures  alii  milites  quo- 
fum  nomina  in  eadem  carta  inseruntur."  There  are  fifty- 
sight  signatures '". 


'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  338. 
'  Ibid.  No».  1082,  1084. 
'U.E4dw.§4.  Thorpe,  i 
'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  lOtfl. 
'  Ibid,  No.  1096. 


'  Ibid.  No.  499. 
'  Cbron.  Sax.  an.  : 
"  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  4 
»  Ibid.  No.  1101. 
"  Ibid.  No.  352. 
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iEDELSTA'N,  a.d.  931. — In  this  year  several  gemots 
were  held.  Firsts  one  at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire^  signed 
by  106  persons ^  One  at  VVorSig,  "cum  tota  plebis  gene- 
ralitate*."  One  at  Colchester^,  and  one  at  Wellow  in 
Wilts*. 

iEDELSTA'N,  a.d.  932.— There  was  a  gem6t  at  Ames- 
bury,  said  to  be  attended  by  the  dukes,  bishops,  abbots  and 
patriae  procuratores^  Also  one  at  Middleton,  in  which 
the  same  words  occur :  the  signatures  amount  to  ninety, 
and  comprise  four  Welsh  princes,  nineteen  archbishops 
and  bishops,  fifteen  dukes,  four  abbots,  and  forty-seven 
ministri  or  thanes^. 

iEDELSTA'N,  a.d.  934.— A  gem6t  was  held  in  Lon- 
don on  the  seventh  of  June^ ;  but  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May  there  was  a  great  meeting  at  Winchester,  '^tota 
populi  generalitate.^'  The  total  number  of  names  is  ninety- 
two®.  Again  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  the  king  was  at 
Buckingham,  and  there  held  a  gem6t,  "  tota  magnatorum 
generalitate^. 

iEDELSTA'N,  a.d.  935.— On  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember in  this  year  there  was  a  gemot  at  Dorchester, "  tota 
optimatum  generalitate ' V^ 

iEDELSTA'N,  a.d.  93?.— A  gemot  was  held,  "  archie- 
piscopis,  episcopis,  ducibus  et  principibus  Anglorum  in- 
simul  pro  regni  utilitate  coadunatis''.^* 

An  undated  charter  of  ^ESelstan  **  records  a  meeting  of 
witan  at  Abingdon :  a  grant  was  made  to  the  abbey.  The 
archbishop,  bishops  and  abbots  present  solemnly  excom- 
municated any  one  who  should  disturb  the  grant ;  to  which 

>  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  353.  "  Ibid.  No.  361. 

»  Ibid.  No.  1103.  »  Ibid.  No.  364. 

•  Ibid.  No.  1102.  »  Ibid.  No.  365. 

*  Ibid.  No.  1105.  w  Ibid.  Nos.  367, 1112. 

*  Ibid.  No.  361.  »  Ibid.  No.  1113. 

•  Ibid.  Nos.  1107.  1108.  "  Ibid.  No.  1129. 
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all  the  people  present  exclaimed, "  So  be  it !  Amen/'  *^  Et 
dixit  omnis  populus  qui  ibi  aderat.  Fiat,  Fiat.  Amen/* 
"And  cwseS  ealie  'Saet  folc  "Se  ^^r  embstod,  Sy  hit  swa. 
Amen.  Amen.*' 

Gem6ts  of  iEISelstan's^  the  dates  of  which  are  uncer- 
tain, were  held  at  Witlanburh^,  Greatanled*,  Feversham^, 
Thundersfield*,  and  Exeter^. 

EA'DMUND,  before  a.d.  946.— This  prince  held  at 
least  two  gemots,  one  at  London,  one  at  Culintun,  but 
iQ  what  years  is  uncertain^. 

EA'DRED,  A.D.  946. — This  year  there  was  a  gem6t  at 
Kingston,  and  king  Eadred  was  crowned^. 

EA'DRED,  A.D.  947. — In  this  year  there  was  at  least 
one  witena  gem6t,  in  which  the  terms  of  peace  with  the 
Northumbrian  witan  were  arranged®.  There  were  others 
also  in  Mercia,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  the  char- 
ters bearing  that  date  in  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  are 
really  acts  of  such  meetings. 

EA'DRED,  A.D.  948. —  In  this  year  the  witan  of 
Northumberland  having  elected  a  king  Eirik,  Eadred 
marched  into  their  country  and  plundered  it ;  upon  which 
^hey  again  made  a  formal  submission  to  him^. 

Between  960-963. — In  one  of  these  years  a  gemdt  was 

lield,  but  the  place  is  unknown,  and  Eadgyfu  ultimately 

succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  the  pretensions  of  Goda's 
family  10. 

EA'DGA'R,  A.D.  966.— A  gem6t  in  London". 

'  Thorpe,  i.  240.  '  Thorpe,  i.  216. 

'Ibid.i.  194.  *  Ibid.  i.  217. 
*  Ibid.  i.  220.    This  however  may  have  been  in  926,  when  iEtSclstdn 
*»«  in  that  city. 

'  Ll.  Eadm.'  Thorpe,  i.  244, 262.  »  Chron.  Sax.  an.  948. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  411.  »*>  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  499. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  an.  947.  "  Ibid.  No.  628. 
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EA'DGA'R,  A.D.  968.— A  gem6t  was  held  at  some  place 
unknown  ^ 

EA'DGA'R,  A.D.  973.— A  great  gem6t  was  held  in  St 
PauPs  church,  London^. 

EA'DGA'R,  A.D.  977.— After  Easter  (April  8th),  there 
was  held  a  great  gem6t  (*'  Saet  mycele  gem6t  '*)  at  Kirt- 
lingtou  in  Oxfordshire^. 

EA'DGA'R,  A.D.  978.— In  this  year  was  held  the  cele- 
brated gem6t  at  Calne  in  Wiltshire,  when  the  floor  gave 
way  and  precipitated  the  witan  to  the  ground*.  There  was 
another  gemot  at  Ceodre,  now  Cheddar  in  Somersetshire*. 

In  addition  to  these  Eadg^  held  at  least  two  gem6t8, 
one  at  Andover  in  Hants,  one  at  a  place  called  Wiht^ 
bordesstan,  which  we  cannot  now  identify.  In  both  of 
these  meetings  laws  were  passed^. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  979.— A  gem6t  was  held  at  King- 
ston  for  the  coronation  of  ^E^elred^. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  992. — In  this  year  there  were  pro- 
bably several  witena  gem6ts  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
Danish  war®. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  993. — In  this  year  there  was  at  least 
one  gem6t,  at  Winchester^. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  994.— A  witena  gem6t  met  this  year 
at  Andover*^. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  995. — A  gemot  at  Ambresbyrig, 
now  Amesbury,  where  iElfric  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  place  of  Sigeric".   There  seems  to  have 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  N08.  1266,  1266.  «  Thorpe,  i.  2/2. 

»  Ibid.  No.  680.  7  chron.  Sax.  an.  979. 

»  Chron.  Sax.  an.  977.  '  Ibid.  an.  992. 

*  Ibid.  an.  9/8.  »  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  684. 

•  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  698. 

»•  Chron.  Sax.  an.  994.    LI.  Miieh.  U.   Thorpe,  i.  284. 
"  Chron.  Sax.  an.  995. 
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been  another  meeting  in  the  same  year,  one  of  whose  acts 
we  still  possess'. 

.EDELRED,  a.d,  996.— In  this  year  a  gemot  was  held 
at  CealchyS*. 

.EDELRED,  a.d.  997.— This  year  a  gemot  was  held 
b  the  palace  at  Calne :  "  coUecta  haud  minima  sapientum 
mullitudine,  in  aula  ^llae  regiae  quae  nuncupative  a  po- 
pulis  Et  Calnai  vocitatur^."  A  few  days  later  we  find  the 
gemot  assembled  at  Waneting  or  Wantage ;  and  here  they 
promulgated  laws  which  we  yet  possess*.  There  is  a  char- 
Wr  also,  passed  at  this  gem6t*.  A  previous  gemot  of  un- 
cert^Q  year  had  been  held  at  Broradun^^  and  another  at 
Woodstock^. 

jEDELRED,  a.d-  998.— a  gerafit  was  held  this  year 
ID  London*;  and  another  apparently  at  Andover",  where 
conditions  of  peace  were  ratified  with  Anlfif  or  Olaf 
Tryggvason '". 

jEDELRED,  a.d.  999.- At  least  one  gemot  was  held 
ttia  year,  to  concert  measures  of  defence  against  the 
Dines". 

A.D.  996-1001. — Between  these  years  there  was  a  gemot 
tit  Cocham,  now  Cookhara  in  Berks,  which  was  attended 
'^Jalai^e  assemblage  of  thanes  from  Wessex  and  Mercia, 
wth  of  Saxon  and  Danish  descent'*. 

^BELRED,  a.d.  1002.— In  this  year  the  witan  met 
"id  paid  tribute  to  the  Danes'^.   We  have  still  an  evident 
iiWofauch  a  gemot  in  this  year'*. 
^DELRED,  a.d.  1004.— In  this  yeara  meeting  of  the 


'  Co,!.  Djpl.  No.  692. 
'  Ibid.  No.  696. 
'  Ibid.  So.  698. 
'  Thorpe,  i.  292. 
'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  698. 
'  TWpe,  i.  280,  294. 
'  Ibid.  i.  280. 
VOL.  II. 


•  Coil.  Dipl.  No.  702. 
'  Cliron.  Sax.  an.  998. 
»  Tborpe,  i.  294. 
"  Chron.  Sax.  an.  999. 
'=  Coa.  Dipl.  No.  704. 
"  Chron.  Sax.  an.  1002. 
»  Cod.  Dipl,  No.  707. 
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Eastanglian  witan,  under  earl  Ulfcytel,  took  place.  From 
the  description  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  been  an  ordi- 
nary scirgemot.  It  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  tiie  witan 
were  resident  in  the  shires,  and  not  permanently  attached 
to  the  rojal  person  or  household  ^. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  1006. — ^Another  gem6t  was  held  this 
year,  somewhere  in  Shropshire,  for  the  melancholy  and 
shameful  purpose  of  buying  peace  from  the  Danes  ^. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  1008.— A  gem6t  was  held,  one  of 
whose  acts  we  have  stills 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  1009.— In  this  year  we  are  told  that 
the  king  and  his  heah witan  met;  but  the  place  is  un- 
known *. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  1010. — In  this  year  a  gem6t  was 
proclaimed,  to  concert  measures  of  defence  against  the 
Danes  ^  ^^  Donne  bead  man  eallan  witan  to  cynge,  and 
man  sce61de  iSonne  rs^dan  hu  man  "Sisne  card  werian 
sce61de.** 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  1011. — A  gemot  was  again  held  (ot 
the  shameful  purpose  of  buying  peace  ^. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  1012.— At  Easter  (April  13th)  there 
was  a  great  meeting  at  London,  and  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  Danes  ^. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  1014.— In  this  year  was  holden  that 
important  gemot,  perhaps  we  might  say  convention,  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  text ;  when  the  witan,  upon  the 
death  of  Swegen,  consented  again  to  receive  iE^elred  as 
king,  upon  promises  of  amendment®. 

iEDELRED,  a.d.  1015. — In  this  year  was  the  great 

'  Chron.  Sax.  an.  1004^  *  Chron.  Sax.  an.  1010. 

2  Ibid.  an.  1006.  «  Ibid.  an.  1011. 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1305.  7  ibid.  an.  1012. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  an.  1009.  »  Ibid.  an.  1014. 
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gemot  of  Oxford,  "  Stet  mycel  gemot,"  and  SigeferS  and 
Morcar  the  powerful  earls  of  the  north  were  slain  '. 

It  is  uncertain  in  whtit  years  we  must  place  the  promul- 
gation of  .ESclred's  laws  *,  at  Enham,  and  Haba^ ;  and 
others  without  date  or  place, 

EA'DMUXD  I'RENSI'DA,  a.d.  1016.— In  this  year 
there  must  have  been  various  meetings  of  the  witan,  if 
tumultuous  and  armed  assemblages  can  claim  the  nnme  of 
witena  gemots  at  all.  The  witan  iu  London  elected  Ead- 
iQund  king ;  and  there  was  a  meeting  at  Olney,  near  Deer- 
liurat,  where  the  kingdom  was  partitioned*. 

A.D.  1016-1020. — Probably  between  these  years  was 
the  great  gemot  at  Winchester,  in  which  Cnut  promul- 
gated his  laws^. 

CNUT,  A.D,  1020. — In  this  year  was  a  great  gemot  at 
Cirencester  ^. 

HARALD  HARANFOT.A.D.  1036.— Upon  the  death 
of  Cnut,  there  was  a  gemot  at  Oxford,  and  Harald  was 
elected  king'. 

HARDACNUT,  a.d.  1042.— In  this  year  there  was 
I>«-obably  a  gem6t  at  Sutton  ^  And  another  on  Harda- 
^^raut's  death,  when  all  the  people  chose  Eadneard  the 
^^^^nfessor  to  be  king^. 


'  Cbron.  Sax.  an.  1015. 

'  Thorpe,  i-  366. 

*  Thorpe,!. 358. 

3  Chron.  Sax.  an.  I03G. 

■*  Chron.  Sax. 


=  Thorpe,  i.  314. 
'  Cbron.  Sax.  an.  lOlfi. 
"  Cjiron.  Sa-v.  an.  UI20, 
»  Cod.  Dipl.  Noi.  7G5,  76G. 
At  GUlingham.  Gul.  JAM.  i.  332,  ^  197. 


^'ihil  erat  quod  Edwardiis  pro  ttcceaaitote  temporiH  non  [lolUci 
'*^  utrinque  fiile  data,  quiequid  petebatur  sacramenlo  firmavit.     Nee 

"^cin  Gillingeham  congregato  eoneilio,  rationibus  suia  explicitiB,  regem 
c^CT«cit(Godwiiui>)hDminiu  palam  omuibus ilato :  bomoaffectatileporis, 
)n|!;mue  gentjtitia  lingua  cloquena,  mirus  dicerc,  minis  populo  per- 


»*xailtre  quae  jilaccrent.    Quidain 


aer^Wi  fiesij 


n  dcliilum  Gdwardi  ample;! 


i,  quidain  n 
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EA'DWEARD,  a,d.  1043.— A  witena  gemdt  was  held 
at  Winchester^  April  3rd.  and  E&dweard  was  crowned  ^ 

EAiyWEARD,  A.D.  1044.— There  was  a  gem6t,  '^ge- 
nerate concilium/'  in  London ;  the  only  business  recorded 
is  the  election  of  Manni^  abbot  of  Evesham^;  but  there 
is  a  charter^. 

EA'DWEARD,  a.d.  1045.— There  seems  to  have  been 
a  gem6t  this  year^. 

EA'DWEARD,  a.d.  1046.— A  gem6t,  the  place  of 
which  is  unknown  K 

EA'DWEARD,  a.d.  1047.— On  the  10th  of  March 
this  year  there  was  mycel  gem6t  in  London  «. 

EA'DWEARD,  a.  d.  1048.— A  gemot  sat  on  the  8th 
of  September  at  Gloucester^;  and  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, another  met  in  London,  and  outlawed  the  family 
of  earl  Godwine. 

EA'DWEARD,  a.d.  1050.— There  was  a  great  gem6t 
in  London  ^ 

EA'DWEARD,  a.d.  1052,  1053.— A  gemot,  place  un- 
known ^. 

EA'DWEARD,  a.d.  1055.— A  gemot  in  London  '«. 

EA'DWEARD,  a.d.  1065.— There  was  a  great  gemot 
at  Northampton  ".     Another  was  held  at  Oxford  on  the 
28th  of  October  ",  and  lastly  at  Christmas  in  London  ^^  At^ 
this  Eladweard  dedicated  Westminster  Abbey,  and  dyings 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1066,  the  assembled  witan  elected^ 
Harald  king. 


>  Chron.  Sax.  an.  1013.  <  Chron.  Sax.  an.  1048. 

«  Flor.  Wig.  an.  1044.  »  Ibid.  an.  1050. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  776,  777.  '  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  799. 

*  Ibid.  Xo».  779,  7S3.  »•  Cbron.  Sax.  an.  10S5. 
»  Ibid.  No.  7S6.  "  Ibid,  an.  1065. 

•  Cbron.  Sax.  an.  1047. 
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Having  now  completed  this  list^  which  must  be  confessed 
to  be  but  an  imperfect  one^  I  do  not  scruple  to  express 
my  belief  that  every  charter  in  the  Codex  Diplomaticus, 
which  is  not  merely  a  private  will  or  private  settlement, 
is  the  genuine  act  of  some  witena  gem6t :  and  that  we 
thus  possess  a  long  and  interesting  series  of  records,  en- 
abling us  to  follow  the  action  of  the  Saxon  Parliaments 
from  the  very  cradle  of  our  monarchy. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  TOWNS. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  point  of  our  enquiry 
at  which  it  behoves  us  to  bestow  our  attention 
upon  the  origin  and  growth  of  towns  among  the 
Anglosaxons ;  and  to  this  end  we  shall  find  it 
expedient  to  carry  our  researches  to  a  still  earlier 
period,  and  investigate,  though  in  a  slight  degree, 
the  condition  of  their  British  and  Roman  predeces- 
sors in  this  respect.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
natural  to  suppose  that  where  a  race  had  long  pos- 
sessed the  outward  means  and  form  of  civilization, 
— a  race  among  whom  great  military  and  civil  esta- 
blishments had  been  founded,  who  had  clustered 
round  provincial  cities,  the  seats  of  a  powerful  go- 
vernment, and  whose  ports  and  harbours  had  been 
the  scenes  of  active  commerce, — there  need  be  little 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  towns  and  cities  among 
those  who  conquered  and  dispossessed  them.  It 
might  be  imagined  that  the  later  comers  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  seize  upon  the  seats  from 
which  they  had  expelled  their  predecessors,  and  ap- 
ply to  their  own  uses  the  established  instruments 
of  convenience,  of  wealth  or  safety.  Further  en- 
quiry however  proves  that  this  induction  would 
be  erroneous,  and  that  the  Saxons  did  not  settle  in 
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the  Roman  towns.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  assign :  a  city  is  the  result  of  a  system 
of  cultivation,  and  if  is  of  no  use  whatever  to  a 
race  whose  system  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the 
race  by  whom  it  was  founded.  The  Curia  and 
the  temple,  the  theatre  and  thermae,  house  joined 
to  house  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  quadrangular 
wall,  crowding  into  a  defined  and  narrow  space  the 
elements  of  civilization,  are  uninteliigible  to  him 
whose  whole  desire  centres  in  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  his  eSel,  and  unlimited  command  of 
the  mark.  The  buildings  of  a  centralized  society  are 
as  little  calculated  for  his  use  as  their  habits  and 
institutions :  as  well  might  it  have  been  proposed 
to  him  to  substitute  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor 
vrbanus  for  the  national  tribunal  of  the  folcmdt. 
The  spirit  of  life  is  totally  ditferent  :  as  different 
are  all  the  social  institutions,  and  all  the  details 
nhich  arise  from  these  and  tend  to  confirm  and 
perpetuate  them. 

Nevertheless  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  existence 
of  the  British  and  Roman  cities  did  materially  influ- 
ence the  mode  and  nature  of  the  German  settle- 
mentsj  and  without  some  slight  sketch  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  former,  we  shall  find  it 
itapoeeible  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Aaglosaxon  polity  was  formed. 

If  we  may  implicitly  trust  the  report  of  Caesar, 
a  British  city  in  his  time  differed  widely  from  what 
we  understand  by  that  term.  A  spot  difficult  of 
access  from  the  trees  which  filled  it,  surrounded 
with  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  and  which  offered  a 
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refuge  from  ihe  sudden  iucursions  of  an  enemy, 
could  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  an  oppidum,  and 
form  the  metropolis  of  Cassivelaunus'.  Such  also 
among  the  Slavonians  were  the  vici,  encircled  by 
an  abbatU'  of  timber,  or  at  most  a  paling,  proper 
to  repel  not  only  au  unexpected  attack,  but  even 
capable  of  resisting  for  a  time  the  onset  of  prac- 
tised forces  :  such  iii  our  own  time  have  been  found 
the  stockades  of  the  Burmese,  and  the  Pah  of  the 
New  Zealander :  and  if  our  skilful  engineers  have 
experienced  no  contemptible  resistance,  and  the 
lives  of  many  brave  and  disciplined  men  have  been 
sacrificed  in  their  reduction,  we  may  admit  that 
even  the  oppida  of  Cassivelaunus,  or  Caratac  or 
Galgacus,  might,  as  fortresses,  have  serious  claims 
to  the  attention  of  a  Roman  commander.  But 
such  an  oppidum  is  no  town  or  city  in  the  sense  in 
which  those  words  are  contemplated  throughout 
this  chapter  :  by  a  town  1  certainly  intend  a  place 
enclosed  in  some  manner,  and  even  fortified  :  but 
much  more  those  who  dwell  together  in  such  a 
place,  and  the  means  by  which  they  either  rule 
themselves  or  are  ruled.  I  mean  a  metaphysical 
as  well  as  a  physical  unit, —  not  exclusively  what 
was  a  collection  of  dwellings  or  a  fortification,  but 
a  centre  of  trade  and  manufacture  and  civilization. 
If  the  Romans  found  none  such,  at  least  they  left 

'  Bell.  GbD.  v.  21.  Cat^sor  stormed  it,  and  had  therefore  good  meuit 
of  knowiDg  what  it  was.  Hia  further  informfttioii  no*  probably  de- 
rived from  hia  British  ally  L'omiui.     Stnbo  gives  a  very  umilar  m- 

eouiit ;  irctXiis  8"  atrmj-  <lai,v  oi  Bjitipji'-  iri pii^pu^ovTtt  yap  biripiai 
iiaTadtff\^fiirois  rlipuxapij  KVickoir  KaXvfftnroiovifTai,  nai  ra  ffmrir^iuxTii 
inTaaTafiiitiovaiv,  ob  wpii  roXiw  xporof.  Lb.  iv. 
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them,  in  every  part  of  BritaiD.  Tbe  record  of  their 
gradual  and  successive  advance  shows  that,  partly 
with  a  politic  view  of  securing  their  conquests, 
partly  with  the  necessary  aim  of  conciliating  their 
soldiery,  they  did  establish  numerous  munidpia  and 
coloniae  here,  as  well  as  military  stations  which  in 
time  became  the  nucleus  of  towns. 

It  is  however  scarcely  possible  that  Caesar  and 
Strabo  can  be  strictly  accurate  in  their  reports,  or 
that  there  were  from  the  first  only  such  towns  in 
Britain  as  these  authors  have  described.     It  is  not 
consonant  to  experience  that  a  thickly  peopled  and 
peaceful  country  '  should  long  be  without  cities.  A 
commercial  people  '^  always  have  some  settled  sta- 
tions for  the  collection  and  interchange  of  commo- 
dities, and  fixed  establishments  for  the  regulation 
of  trade.     Caesar  himself  tells  us  that  the  buildings 
of  the  Britons  were  very  numerous,  and  that  they 
bore  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Gauls^,  whose 
dties    were   assuredly   considerable.     Moreover    a 
race  so  conversant  with  the  management  of  horses 
as  to  use  armed  chariots  for  artillery,  are  not  likely 
tohave  been  without  an  extensive  system  of  roads, 
and  where  there  are  roads,  towns  will  not  long 
be  wanting.     Hence  when,  less  than  eighty  years 
after  the  return  of  the  Romans  to    Britain,  and 
scarcely  forty  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 

'  "  HomiDum  ett  infioita  multitudo."  Bell.  Gull.  v.  \2,    Ewai  JU  sol 

«A™<lfMBBOC  Trjy  rijaor ffairiXfis  n   lai    ivinimas  woWoic  Ix^fi 

ni  jrpic  (iXX^Xoi'i  tara  to  TsXtiirroi'  iipiji'iiciioE  iiaKiladai.   Dioilar.  Sirul. 
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island  by  Agricola,  Ptolemy  tells  us  of  at  least  fifty- 
six  cities  in  existence  here  \  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  they  were  not  all  due  to  the  efibrts  of 
Roman  civilization. 

Caesar  says  indeed  nothing  of  London,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  was  an  unimportant 
place,  even  in  his  day.  It  was  long  the  principal 
town  of  the  Cantii,  whom  the  Roman  general  de- 


1  Ptolemy  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  (t.  e.  about 
A.D.  120)  mentions  the  following  nSk€is,  which  surely  are  towns : — 


Dbtrict.  Towiu. 

Novantae  Loucopibia. 

Rhetigonium. 
Selgovae    Carbantorigum. 

Uxelum. 

Corda. 

Trimontium. 
Daranii  Colania. 

Vanduara. 

Coria. 

Alauna. 

Lindum. 

Victoria. 
Otadeni Curia. 

Bremenium. 
Vacomagi  Bauatia . 

Tameia. 

ThcWinged  Camp. 

Tucsis. 
Vonicontes    ...Orrhea. 

TexaU Dcvana. 

Brigantes  Ej>eiacum. 

Vinnovium. 

Catiirhactonium . 

Calatum. 

Isurium. 

Khigodunum. 

Olicana. 

Eboraciini. 

(^amunludonum . 


District.  Towns. 

Parisi Petuaria. 

Ordovices Mediolanium. 

Brannogenium. 
Comabii    Deuna. 

Viroconium. 
Coritavi Lindum . 

Rhage. 
Catyeuchlani . . .  Salenae. 

Urolanium. 

Simeni  Venta. 

Trinoantes Camudolanum . 

Demetae    Luentinium. 

Maridunum. 

Silures    Bullaeum. 

Dobuni  Corinium. 

Atrebatii     Nalkua. 

Cantii Londinium. 

Danrenum. 

Rhutupiae. 

Regni Naeomagus. 

Belgae    Ischalis. 

The  Hot  Springs 

Venta. 

Durotriges Dunium. 

Dumnonii Voliba. 

Uxela. 

Tamare. 

Isca. 
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scribes  33  the  most  polished  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  ;  and  as  we  know  that  there  was  an  active 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  eastern  coast 
of  England  and  Gaul,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  a 
station,  upon  a  great  river  at  a  safe  yet  easy  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  was  not  unknown  to  the  foreign 
merchants  who  traded  to  our  shores'.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  years  later  it  could  be  described 
as  a  city  famous  in  a  high  degree  for  the  resort  of 
merchants  and  for  traffic*:  but  of  these  years  one 
hundred  bad  been  spent  iu  peace  and  in  the  natural 
developement  of  their  resources  by  the  Britons,  un- 
disturbed by  Roman  ambition ;  and  we  have  there- 
fore ample  right  to  infer  that  from  the  very  first 

'  ll  ii  clear  that  Cnesar  teas  not  greatly  barntsed  in  bis  inarch  U>- 
winU  tlie  fonl  of  the  Tbames  uear  Chertsey  ;  and  if,  an  is  probable,  hii 
kilvanre  diganned  the  Cantij  generally,  or  compelled  the  more  warbke 
of  their  body  to  retire  upon  the  forre  of  Cuasivelaunus,  eoneentrated  aa 
the  left  bnnk  of  the  river,  ne  can  iiDderstand  what  would  othcrwiae 
•eem  >  very  daogeroua  movement,^ — a  march  into  Surrey,  leaving  Lon- 
don unoccupied  ou  the  right  fiuik.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact 
of  Caeiar's  not  noticing  the  city  may  be  more  readily  explained  by  ita 
EM  lying  within  the  scope  of  his  manocuvrea,  than  by  its  not  eiint- 
ing  iu  his  time.  And  indeed  it  is  probable  that  just  here  some  pur- 
tnti  of  hia  memoira  hB£  been  lost :  for  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
fifth  book,  he  distinctly  says:  "  Cassivelaunus,  ul  mpra  demonitTaei- 
MU,  omni  deposita  spe  eoutcntioniii,"  etc. ;  but  nothing  now  remains 
in  itbat  we  possess,  to  which  these  words  can  )iosKibly  be  referred. 
Caesar's  Commentaries  were  the  private  literary  occupation  of  the  great 
saklier  in  peace^d  times,  and  we  cannot  attribute  this  contradiction 
\a  bis  finished  work  to  carelessness. 

*  "  At  Suetonius  mira  constantia  medios  inter  hostes  Londinium 
porexit,  cogaomento  quidem  coluuiae  non  insigue,  sed  eopia  negotia- 
toruu  ct  comineatimm  raaxinie  celchre."  Tacit.  Ann.  xir.  .13.  "  Not  a 
rolouia,"  seems  to  me  equivalent  to  saying,  a  British  city. — Twenty 
years  after  the  return  of  the  Romans  to  Bi'itain,  sfvratj/  tkoanand  cili- 
lena  and  allies  perished  during  Ituudiccii'K  rebellion  in  London,  ^'c^ll- 
Ism  and  Coichcstcr.  (Ibid.) 


Cair  Luaden  had  been  a  place  of  great  commercial 
imporlance.  The  Romans  on  their  return  found 
and  kept  it  so,  although  they  did  not  establish  a 
colonia  there.  The  first  place  which  received  this 
title  with  all  its  corresponding  advantages  was 
Camelodunum,  probably  the  British  Cjiir  Colun, 
now  Colchester  in  Essex'. 

As  the  settlement  of  the  nations,  and  their  re- 
duction under  a  centralizing  system,  followed  the 
victories  of  the  legions,  municlpia  and  coloniae 
arose  in  every  province,  the  seats  of  garrisons,  and 
the  residences  of  military  and  civil  governors  : 
while  as  civilization,  extended,  the  Britons  them- 
selves,  adopting  the  manners  and  following  the 
example  of  their  masters,  multiplied  the  number  of 
towns  upon  all  the  great  lines  of  internal  commu- 
nication. It  is  difficult  now  to  give  from  Roman 
authorities  only  a  complete  list  of  these  towns  ; 
many  names  which  we  find  in  the  itineraria,  and 
similar  documents,  being  merely  post-stations  or 
points  where  subordinate  provincial  authorities 
were  located ;  but  the  names  of  fifly-six  towns  have 
been  already  quoted  from  Ptolemy,  and  even  tradi- 
tion may  be  of  some  service  to  us  on  this  subject*. 

'  ThU  nru  long  snpposed  lo  be  Mddon,  but  it  smdu  diffimlt  to  i«' 
u»t  llaiiaat't  KMooing  in  fsroar  of  Colchester.  See  Gcognph.  do- 
Grieeh-  n.  Rom.  p.  l.')7- 

'  la  the  third  centurr  Mwciuius  reckons,  imfortiiiialdv  ttitfa<wl 
""""tt  Ihem,  fifty-niiw  celebnled  dtiea  in  Britain:  ^t  ti  rm  aarf 

•!(  xif^'V^"  iwi'iTfior  ••a,  cAmt  twuntftam  i,  XlfitrnMS  jm  m  if^imt  y. 

UMvin.  Hcmckot.  U.  i.  Nor  wdl  thii  n 
mmi  tkM  ahool  ihia  period  tb«  Bnton;  ei  , 
>*iUi»n  m  la  find  oupkiimrat  in  Gaul. 
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Neonius  sums  up  with  patriotic  pride  the  names 
of  thirty-four  priocipal  cities  which  adorned  Britain 
under  his  forefathers,  and  many  of  these  we  can 
yet  identify;  among  them  are  London,  Bristol, 
Canterbury,  Colchester,  Cirencester,  Chichester, 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  Wroxeter,  York,  Silches- 
ter,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Doncaster,  Caermarthen, 
Carnarvon,  Winchester,  Porcliester,  Grantchester, 
Norwich,  Carlisle,  Chester.  Caerleon  on  Uek,  Man- 
chester, Dorchester'.  To  these  from  other  sources 
we  may  add  Sandwich,  Dover,  Rochester,  Notting- 
ham, Exeter,  Bath,  Bedford,  Aylesbury  and  St. 
Alban's. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  these  towns  may  have 
been,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  many  of  them  com- 
prised a  Roman  population :  the  very  walls  by 
which  some  of  them  are  still  surrounded,  offer  con- 
clusive evidence  of  this  ;  while  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  others,  coins  and  inscriptions,  the  ruins  of 
theatres,  villas,  baths,  and  other  public  or  private 
buildings,  attest  either  the  skill  and  luxury  of  the 
conquerors,  or  the  aptness  to  imitate  of  the  con- 

pliuimot,  quibus  illne  provinciac  rciIuDda-bimt,  nccepit  artifices,"  etc. 
Eumen.  Conat,  Pancg.  c,  21. 

'  Henry  of  Uuntingilon  copies  Nctinius  nnil  aiils  in  the  identiftcBtioii. 
Atser  Midi  to  tbe  Uat  Nottingham,  in  Britiah  Tinguobauc,  and  Caii 
WiK  now  Exct«r.  The  Srxou  Chronicle  records  Anderida,  Bath,  Bed- 
ford, Leighton,  Aylesbury,  Benson  and  Eynesliam.  Among  the  places 
unqueationahly  Roman  mny  be  named  Londinium,  Verulamium,  Colo- 
nia,  Gterum  (Olouccitet),  Venta  Belgarum  (Winchester),  Vcnta  Tee- 
nonuo  (Noraich),  Venta  Silurum  (Cair  Gnint)  Dtiroeomovium  or  Co- 
nnium  (Cirenceiter),  Calleva  Atrebtttum  (Silcheater),  Eboracum  (York), 
UielU  (Eietcr),  Aqua  Sobs  (Bath).  Dumovaria  (Dorchester).  Regnum 
(Cbidiester),  Durocovcmum  (Canterlmry),  rriconitim  (Wroieter)  and 
Lindum  (Lincoln I. 


quered'.  But  a  much  more  important  question 
arises ;  viz.  how  many  of  them  were  ruled  freely, 
like  the  cities  of  the  old  country,  by  a  municipal 
body  constituted  in  the  ancient  form  :  what  provi- 
sioD,  in  short,  the  Romans  made  or  permitted  for 
the  education  of  their  British  subjects  in  the  manly 
career  of  citizenship  and  the  dignity  of  self-govern- 
ment*. 

Hie  constitution  of  a  provincial  city  of  the  em- 
pire, in  the  days  when  the  republic  sUH  possessed 
virtue  and  principle,  was  of  this  description,  at  all 
events  from  the  period  of  the  Social,  Marsic  or 
Italian  war,  when  the  cities  of  Italy  wrested  isopo- 
Uty,  or  at  least  isotely,  from  Rome.  The  state  con- 
sisted of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  without 
distinction  having  a  general  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  internal  affairs.  The  adminis- 
trative functions  however  resided  in  a  privileged 

■  Tlie  wnlU  of  Oiichester  still  offer  an  ailmu-alile  example  in  vcr>- 
|ierfcet  couilition.  The  remains  at  Liiieuln  ami  Old  Verulam  enable  us 
to  trace  the  ancient  sites  with  ])rccisiou,  and  in  tbt:  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  latter  town  tlie  foundations  of  a  lar^c  theatre  are  yet 
preMrrcd.  The  plough  still  brings  to  light  the  remains  of  Roman 
villa*  and  the  details  of  Roman  cultivation  throughout  the  valley  of  the 
Severn.  It  i*  imposaiblc  here  to  eniunemte  all  the  pUcci  where  the 
discovery  of  coius,  inscriptions,  ivorks  of  art  and  utility  or  ruins  of 
buldings  attest  a  continued  occupation  of  the  site  aad  a  peaeefHil  set- 
tlement. Many  arcbcculi^cal  works,  the  result  of  modern  industry, 
may  be  beneficially  consulted  ;  and  among  these  1  would  call  particular 
attention  to  the  Ma]>  of  Roman  Yorkshire,  jiublishcd  by  Mr.  Newton, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  .\rehieological  Institute  of  Great  Oritoiu 
and  Ireland. 

'  The  following  liaea  contain  a  very  sUght  sketch  of  the  mtmicipii 
inttitutions  of  a  Roman  city.  It  is  not  necessary  to  burthen  the  reader's 
attention  with  the  deeper  detsils  of  thia  specidl  subject.  A  general  te- 
ference  may  be  given  to  Savigny'i  Geschichte  des  Romischen  Redi 
the  leading  authority  on  all  such  points. 
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class  of  those  citizens,  commonly  called  Curiales, 
Decuriones,  Ordo  Decurionum  (or  sometimes  Ordo 
alone),  and  occasionally  Senatus.  They  were  in 
fact  to  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  what  the 
Senatus  under  the  Emperors  was  to  the  citizens 
of  Rome',  and  their  rigtits  and  privileges  seem  in 
general  to  have  varied  very  much  as  did  those  of 
the  higher  body.  They  were  hereditary,  but,  when 
occasion  demanded  an  increase  of  their  numbers, 
self-elected.  Out  of  this  college  of  Decuriones  the 
Magistratus  or  supreme  executive  government  pro- 
ceeded. In  the  better  days  I  believe  these  were 
always  freely  chosen  for  one  year,  by  the  whole 
community,  but  exclusively  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ordo :  and  alter  Tiberius  at  Rome 
transferred  the  elections  from  the  Comitia  to  the 
Senate,  the  Decuriones  in  the  provinces  may  have 
become  the  sole  electors,  as  they  were  tlie  only 
persons  capable  of  being  elected.  The  Magistratus 
had  the  supreme  jurisdictiou,  and  were  the  com- 
pletion of  the  communal  system ;  they  bore  dif- 
ferent names  in  different  cities,  but  usually  those 
of  Duumviri  or  Quatuorviri,  from  their  number. 
Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  they  were  named  Con- 
sules.  In  fact  the  general  outline  of  this  constitu- 
tion resembled  as  much  as  possible  that  of  Rome 
itself,  which  was  only  the  head  of  a  confederation 
embracing  all  the  cities  of  Italy. 


'  If  we  ulopt  an  old  legal  phraie,  the  DecuriunN  were  cites  optitM 
inn,  or  full  bui^hen ;  the  rest  of  the  citizens  were  tion  Optimo  iare, 
DOt  full  burghers,  not  having  a  share  in  the  advnnlages  (lossessed  by  the 
memben  of  the  corporation. 


A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  was  introduced 
into  the  cities  of  the  various  countries  which,  under 
the  name  of  provinces,  were  hrought  within  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  power :  only  that  in  these 
the  communal  organization  was  throughout  sub- 
ordinated to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  Con- 
sularis,  the  Legatus,  Procurator,  and  other  oflicers 
military  and  fiscal,  who  administered  the  aiFairs  of 
the  province.  A  principal  point  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  free  communities  of  Italy  and  the  de- 
pendent provincial  corporations  lay  in  this  ;  that  in 
the  latter,  the  magistrates  were  indeed  elected  by 
the  Ordo  or  Curia,  but  ui)on  the  nomination  of  the 
Roman  governor :  their  jurisdiction  in  suits  was 
consequently  very  limited,  while  political  functions 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  empire. 

As  long  as  the  condition  of  the  imperial  city 
itself  was  tolerably  easy,  and  the  provinces  had 
not  yet  been  flooded  with  the  vice,  corruption  and 
misery  which  called  for  and  rendered  possihle  the 
victories  of  the  barbarians,  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
vincial decurions  was  on  the  whole  one  of  honour 
and  advantage.  They  formed  a  kind  of  nobility,  a 
class  distinguished  from  their  fellow-citizens  by  a 
certain  rank  and  privileges,  as  they  were  assuredly 
also  distinguished  from  them  by  superior  wealth ; 
they  resembled  in  fact  an  aristocracy  of  county 
families  at  this  day,  with  its  exclusive  possession 
of  the  magistrature  and  other  local  advantages. 
On  the  other  hand  they  were  responsible  for  the 
public  dues,  the  levies,  the  annona  or  victualling 
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of  forces,  the  tributum  or  raising  of  the  assessed 
taxes;  and  thus  they  were  rendered  immediately 
subject  to  the  exactions  of  the  fiscal  authorities, 
and  especially  exposed  to  the  caprice  and  illegal 
demands  of  the  Roman  otScials' — a  class  univer- 

1  Tacitui  pvet  iii  an  insight  ioto  same  of  tlie  Birstuitous  inaults  ftnd 
Tezatioiu  inflicted  iqion  the  British  provincials,  while  he  dcscribea  tb« 
Kforms  introduced  by  Agricola  into  these  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
Hee.  "  Ceterum  nnimonim  proviaclac  pnideni,  simulque  <loctus  per 
Aeit*  exiierimeDtR,  parum  profici  armin,  si  iniuriae  sequerentur,  cuisas 

kellorum  stftluit  cxciderc Frumeati  et  triliutorum  aiictionem  aeqiia- 

UtBte  muueruin  molUre,  circuincisis,  quae  in  qtioestuin  reperta  ipso 
ttibuta  gravlus  tolentbantnr.  Namquc  per  ludibriiim  adsiHere  clausis 
Wreis  et  emere  ultro  frumenta,  uc  TCndere  prelio  cogcbantur.  De- 
Kirtia  ttinerum  et  lunginquitu  regiunum  inilicebatur,  ut  civilat«i  n  prox- 
mi*  hibemii  in  remota  et  avia  defeireot,  dimt-c,  qiioil  omtiibuH  in 
fromptu  etat,  irnucis  lucrosuni  fieret."  Tae.  Agric.  xii.  The  same 
gnire  historian  Utributes  the  flerce  ioiurreetiou  under  Boudieea  to  the 
^nraaous  conduct  of  the  I^egati  and  Procurstores  of  the  province,  and 
the  insolent  conduct  of  their  aiibonlinates.  "  Bntanni  ngitare  inter  le 
mala  arrritutia,  conferre  iniurias  ct  intcrprctsodo  actiendere ;  nihil  pro- 
lei  patientia,  nisi  ut  graviora  tanquam  ex  facili  tolcrantibui  impcrtDtur. 
Singuloa  libi  olim  rcgcs  fuissc.  nunc  binos  imponi :  e  quibus  legatua  in 
mgniDem,  ptoeiirator  in  bona  saeviret,  Aeque  discontiam  praeposi- 
torum,  aeque  concordiam  aubiectis  exitioantn.  Alterius  inanus  eenturi- 
wwx,  nlteriut  servos  vita  et  (wntumeUai  miscere :  nihil  iam  cupiditati, 
uhQ  libidiui  exreptum."  Tac.  Agric.  xv.  It  is  obviously  with  reference 
lathe  Mme  liicts  that  hedeacribeslhe  Britons  as  pcacable  and  well  dis- 
posed to  discharge  the  duties  laiil  upon  them,  if  they  are  only  B[«red 
nsult.  Tac.  Agric.  xiii.  Xiphiliiius,  who  though  a  late  writer  is  valuable 
tntamuch  as  he  represents  Dio  Casaiiis,  describes  some  of  the  intole- 
thit  atrocities  nhieh  drove  the  Iceni  into  rebellion,  destroyed  Cantelo- 
ihuium  and  Venilamiuni,  and  led  in  those  cities  and  in  London  to  the 
iliugfater  vf  nearly  seventy  tliousend  citizens  and  allies.  Deep  as  was 
the  wrong  done  to  the  family  of  Prasutngus,  he  ii  no  doubt  right  la 
attributing  the  general  wauperation  mainly  to  the  confiscation  of  the 
Imdi  which  Claudius  Caeiar  had  granted  to  the  chiefs,  anil  which  the 
proctuator  Catus  Decianus  attempted  to  eall  i 

voXtfui'  rytHTo  ^  Hifitvtrit  7'Mi-);pij(xariui'(piibliratLO  boDorum),  A  KXav- 
luK  rmr  irpwraii  airav  fiit&tif  tai  ISii  kuI  tttiMi,  Sit  yt  A(*iav6c  Kiirai 
i  v^t  >n)ami  iwirpotifiuy  JXcyti-,  diwnro/ijrifin  yiriaOat.  Boudicea  is  made 
W  declare  that  tliev  were  charged  with  a  poll-tax,  so  severely  exacted 
VOL.   II.  T 
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sally  infamous  for  lyrannical  extortion  in  the  pro- 
vinces :  and  in  yet  later  times,  when  the  land  itself 
frequently  became  deserted,  through  the  burthen  of 
taxation  and  exaction',  they  were  compelled  to  un- 
dertake the  cultivation  of  the  relinquished  estates, 
that  the  fiscus  might  be  no  loser.  Gradually  as  the 
bond  which  held  the  fragments  of  the  empire  to- 
gether was  loosened,  and  as  limb  after  limb  dropped 
away  from  the  mouldering  colossus,  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Decurion  became  so  oppressive  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  press  citizens  by  force  into 
the  office:  some  committed  suicide,  others  expa- 
triated themselves,  iu  order  to  escape  it.   The  state 


that  HD  account  wa«  required  even  of  the  dead ;  ovii  yap  to  nXnn^inu 

Trap'  avTotc  aC'ifuSi'  tWif,  oXA'  lorf  oirop  jiai  virip  rav  ck/mui'  TfXoviuf 
napa  fitv  yhp  rolt  oKKatc  avSfnmoit  taX  toCt  iouXniovrdE  Turir  o  ffdrant 
rXevBtpoi,  'Papaials  fie  fi^  fitiyms  Kai  ol  itKpoi  fucri  7Tp6g  ra  \iJiiftaTa. 
These  BccusBtions  ptit  iulo  the  mouths  of  the  pcrnoimgeB  them«elvcs, 
muat  not  be  taken  to  be  c:£a^gcnit«d  statements  without  fuiindstion ; 
they  arc  the  confessions  of  the  historians,  which  somedmes  perhaps  they 
lacked  courage  to  make  in  another  form.  The  sudden  imd  violent 
calling  in  of  laige  suoia  which  Seneca  had  forced  npon  the  Britiih 
chief«  in  expectation  of  enomiDus  interest,  was  another  cause  of  the  ivar: 

XPltmuc  {kwiai  tokcip  iatiia-ai,  tiriir'  aBpoat  t<  Sfia  auras  nai  fftaivt 
tbriirpa<r<rfv.  The  Roman  mortgages  in  Britain  were  enormous,  yet 
easily  explained.  The  proeuralor  tnode  an  extravagant  demand :  the 
native  state  could  not  pay  it ;  but  the  procuntor  hail  a  Roman  friend 
who  would  advance  it  upon  good  security,  etc.  Similar  things  btTC 
taken  place  in  Zemindttrita  of  later  date  than  the  British.  For  the 
references  above  see  Xiphil.  lib.  btii.  cap.  1-4. 

'  This  not  only  appears  Irom  the  digests,  but  from  numerous  merely 
incidental  notices  in  the  authors  of  the  time.  The  popiilution  were 
crowded  into  cities,  and  the  country  was  deserted.  This  was  not  the 
result  of  a  healthy  manufhcturing  or  commercial  movement,  but  of  a 
ftate  of  uiuversal  distraction  and  insecurity.  Had  the  cnltivatiou  of 
the  land  ceased  through  a  prudent  calculation  of  political  ecouoniJL 
we  should  not  have  hcnnl  of  rompiitsory  tillage. 
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was  obliged  to  forbid  by  law  the  sale  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  it ;  freemen  went  into 
the  ranks,  or  subjected  themselves  to  voluntary 
servitude,  as  a  preferable  alternative  ;  nay  at  length 
vagabonds,  people  of  bad  character,  even  malefac- 
tors, were  literally  condemned  to  it'.  This  tends 
perhaps  more  than  any  fact  to  prove  the  gradual 
ruin  of  the  municipal  as  well  as  the  social  fabric, 
and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  provinces  under 
the  later  emperors. 

However,  in  the  better  days  of  Vespasian,  Tra- 
jan and  the  Antonines  we  are  not  to  look  for  such 
a  state  of  society  ;  and  in  the  provinces,  the  Ordo, 
though  exposed  to  many  harsh  and  painful  condi- 
tions, yet  held  a  position  of  comparative  dignity 
and  influence.     I  have  compared  them  to  a  county 
aristocracy,  but  there  is  perhaps  a  nearer  parallel, 
for  in  the  Roman  empire  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  county  from  the  town.     The  position  of  the 
Decurions  can  hardly  be  made  clearer  than  by  a 
reference  to  the  Select  (that  is  self-elected)  Vestries 
of  our  great  metropolitan  parishes  before  the  pass- 
ing of  Sir  John  Hobhouse's  Acts  ;  or  to  the  town- 
councillors  and   aldermen  of  our  country-towns, 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
lioQs'  Bill,     Whoso  remembers  these  bodies  with 
Iheir  churchwardens  on  the  one  hand,  their  mayors, 
borough -reeves  and  aldermen  on  the  other, — their 
Kclasive  jurisdiction  as  a  magistracy, — their  ex- 
cluaive  possession  of  corporation  property,  tolls, 

'  Savifrn.v.  Rom.  Reclit,  i.  2.'5  3fq. 


rents  and  other  sources  of  wealth, — their  private 
rights  in  the  common  land,  held  by  themselves  or 
delegated  to  their  clients, — their  custody  of  the 
public  buildings,  and  sole  management  of  civic  or 
charitable  funds, — their  patronage  as  trustees  of 
public  institutions, — their  franchise  as  electors, — 
their  close  family  alliances,  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  contrived  to  recruit  their  diminished 
numbers,  till  they  became  a  very  aristocracy  among 
a  people  of  commoners,' — whoso,  I  say,  considers 
these  phrenomena  of  our  own  day,  need  have  little 
difficulty  not  only  in  understanding  the  condition 
of  a  Decurion  in  the  better  days  of  the  Roman 
empire :  but,  if  he  will  cast  his  thought  back  into 
earlier  ages,  he  may  find  in  them  no  little  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature,  rights  and  policy  of  the  Patri- 
ciate, under  the  Republic. 

Other  cities  of  a  less  favoured  description  were 
governed  directly  as  prfefectures,  by  an  otficer  sent 
from  Rome,  who  centred  in  himself  all  the  higher 
branches  of  administration :  in  these  cities  the 
functions  of  the  Ordo  were  greatly  curtailed  ;  little 
was  left  them  but  to  attend  to  the  police  of  the 
town  and  markets,  the  determination  of  trithng 
civil  suits,  the  survey  of  roads  or  buildings  ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  heads  of  the  guilds  ("  col- 
legia opificum")  the  vain  and  mischievous  attempt 
to  regulate  wages  and»prices.  On  the  other  hand 
a  few  cities  had  what  was  called  the  Jus  Italicum, 
or  right  to  form  a  free  corporation,  in  every  respect 

Rchinbiirgi,   boni 
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ideotical  with  those  of  the  cities  of  Italv,  that  15  to 
say  identical  in  plan  with  that  of  Rome  itself.  The 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  niust  have  con- 
tained many  of  these  privileged  states  which  thus 
eajoyed  a  valuable  pre-eminence  over  their  neigh* 
hours,  the  reward  of  pubhc  services :  but  history 
has  been  sparing  of  their  names,  and  in  western 
Europe,  three  only,  Cologne,  Vienneand  Lyons  are 
particularly  mentioned'.  In  all  the  cities  which 
had  not  this  privilege,  after  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  we  find  a  particular  officer  called  the  De- 
fensor, who  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  curiales,  who 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  cifizens 
and  not  by  the  curiales  only,  and  who  must  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  in  a  great  degree  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  tlie  popular  against  the  aristocratic 
element,  as  the  support  of  the  Gives  against  the 
Senatus  and  Duumvir.  In  the  cities  of  Gaul,  the 
bishops  for  the  most  part  occupied  this  position, 
which  necessarily  led  to  results  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, from  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  it 
placed  them  to  the  barbarian  invaders'.  From  all 
these  details  it  appears  that  very  different  measures 
of  municipal  freedom  were  granted  under  different 
circumstances. 

We  have  considered  the  general  principles  of 
Roman  provincial  government,  and  we  now  ask, 
how  were  these  applied  in  the  case  of  Britain  ?  The 


'  Savigny,  Rom.  Recht.  i.  63. 

'  The  Bi*bopg  were  the  ino*t  valunbje  nlliea  of  Cluvis  in  hU  aggres- 
nve  mat.  Without  their  co-operatioD  that  savage  Merwing  would  per- 
h>p»  ncTcr  have  established  the  Frankiih  prc-eminenee  iu  the  GkuU. 
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answer  is  much  more  difficult  to  give  than  might 
be  imagined.  Wealthy  as  this  country  was,  and 
capable  of  conducing  to  the  power  and  well-being 
of  its  masters,  it  seems  never  to  have  received  a 
generous,  or  even  fair  treatment  from  them.  The 
Briton  was  to  the  last,  as  at  the  first, ''  penitus  toto 
divisus  orbe  Britannus/'  and  his  land,  always 
**  ultima  Thule,"  was  made  indeed  to  serve  the  ava- 
rice or  ambition  of  the  ruler,  but  derived  little  bene- 
fit to  itself  from  the  rule.  **  Levies,  Com,  Tribute, 
Mortgages,  Slaves" — under  these  heads  was  Bri- 
tain entered  in  the  vast  ledger  of  the  Empire.  The 
Roman  records  do  not  tell  us  much  of  the  details 
of  government  here,  and  we  may  justly  say  that  we 
are  more  familiar  with  the  state  of  an  eastern  or 
an  Iberian  city  than  we  are  with  that  of  a  British 
one.  A  few  technical  words,  perfectly  significant 
to  a  people  who,  above  all  others,  symbolized  a 
long  succession  of  facts  under  one  legal  term,  are 
all  that  remain  to  us ;  and  unfortunately  the  jurists 
and  statesmen  and  historians  whose  works  we  pain- 
fully consult  in  hopes  of  rescuing  the  minutest 
detail  of  our  early  condition,  are  satisfied  with  the 
use  of  general  terms  which  were  perfectly  intelU- 
gible  to  those  for  whom  they  wrote,  but  teach  us 
little.  **  Ostorius  Scapula  reduced  the  hither  Bri- 
tain to  the  form  of  a  province^" — conveyed  ample 
information  to  those  who  took  the  institutions  of 
the  Empire  for  granted  wherever  its  eagles  flew 

>  **  Consiilariuni  primus  Auliis  Plautius  pniepositus  ac  subiude  Os- 
torius ScHpula,  uterque  hello  cgregius :  rcflactaque  paulatim  in  fomiain 
provinnae  proxima  par*  Britanniae/*    Tac.  Apric.  xiv. 
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abroad :  to  us  tbey  are  nearly  vain  words,  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  which  would  be  valuable  be- 
yond all  calculation,  for  it  would  contain  the  se- 
cret of  the  weakness  and  the  sudden  collapse  of 
the  Empire.  But  what  little  we  can  gather  from 
ancient  sources  does  not  induce  us  to  helieve  that 
Britfun  met  with  a  just  or  enlightened  measure  of 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  her  victors.  Violence 
on  the  one  hand,  seduction  on  the  other,  were  em- 
ployed to  destroy  the  spirit  of  resistance,  but  we 
do  not  learn  that  submission  and  docility  were  re- 
warded by  the  communication  of  a  fair  share  of 
those  advantages  which  spring  from  peace  and  cul- 
tivation. Agricola,  whose  information  his  severe 
and  accomplished  son-in-law  must  be  considered 
to  reproduce,  tells  us  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Bri- 
tons were  not  dithcult  subjects  to  rule,  as  long  as 
they  were  not  insulted  by  a  capricious  display  of 
power  :  "  The  Britons  themselves  "are  not  backward 
in  raising  the  levies  and  taxes,  or  tilling  the  offices', 
if  they  are  only  not  exposed  to  insult  in  doing  it. 
Insult  they  will  not  submit  to  ;  for  we  have  beaten 
lliem  into  obedience,  but  by  no  means  yet  into 

'  Agrit.  Jiiii.  Offices  undf r  tlie  Empire  were  kimores  or  munera ;  the 
BmncT,  plarea  at  dipiity  nnil  some  power,  duumvirates  anil  the  like ; 
111*  litter,  places  of  niurh  Inbour  and  great  responsibility,  coupled  with 
k«  little  diBtinetion.  The  comlition  of  a.  decurion  alreaily  deseribed 
viHgire  tome  notion  of  a  taunus;  and.  it  ia  a  painful  thing  to  find 
ftcitM  implying  that  the  munera  were  trouhlcaome  and  repulsive 
offices  at  10  early  a  period ;  for  this  is  clearly  his  meaning :  he  evi- 
<ltntly  intends  to  compliment  the  Keltic  poptUaCiun  on  a  disposition  to 
Wiare  well,  if  their  Roinsn  task-masters  will  only  be  content  not  to 
•dd  insult  to  injury.  The  case  would  be  nearly  pnrallcl  if  we  maile 
Rrki  a  petty  eonstiible,  and  then  held  him  responiihU'  v/Vtn  n  Nen- 
teatuid  oiitinn  stole  •  shepp  or  burnt  oi 
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Blavery,"  In  this  peaceable  disposition  Agncola 
saw  the  readiest  means  of  producinj^  a  complete  and 
radical  aubjeclion  to  Rome;  and  on  this  basis  he 
formed  his  plan  of  rendering  resistance  jxiwerleBS. 
He  entirely  relinquished  the  forcible  method  of  his 
predecessors  and  applied  himself  to  break  down  the 
national  spirit  by  tUe  spreading  of  foreign  arts  and 
luxuries  among  the  people ;  judging  rightly  that 
the  seductive  allurements  of  ease  and  cultivation 
would  ere  long  prove  more  efficient  and  less  costly 
instruments  than  the  constant  and  dangerous  ex- 
ercise of  military  coercion.  "Those  who  did  not 
deeply  sound  the  purposes  of  men,  called  this  civili- 
zation ;  but  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  slavery  itself." 
Temples  there  were,  fora,  porticoes,  baths  and 
luxurious  feasts,  Roman  manners  and  Roman  vices, 
and  to  support  them  loans,  usurious  mortgages  and 
ruin.  But  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  evidence  of  the 
Romanized  Britons  having  been  employed  in  any 
offices  of  trust  or  dignity,  or  permitted  to  share  in 
the  really  valuable  results  of  civilization :  there  is 
no  one  Briton  recorded  of  whom  we  can  confidently 

'  "SequenahicmaBsliibcETiniistwnsiliigtbsunipM.  Namquc,  ut  hami- 
nes  dispetsi  ac  rudes,  eoque  in  belln  facilca,  quieli  et  utia  [>cr  voluptUci 
adKUdiccreiit,  hortari  privodm,  uliuiue  pulilice,  ut  teiapla,  fora,  domiw 
eKitruereut.lBudaailopnjmptoact  caatiganduiegDCi.  lu  honoris  aeinu- 
latio  pro  ueccasititte  erat.  lam  vero  principum  filios  liberalibiu  aiti- 
bui  eruilirc,  et  ingenia  Britannorum  studiis  Gallurum  Huteferre,  ut  qui 
iDodo  liuguam  ttomanam  abnucbHiit,  cloqiieutiam  coQcupiiu^rent.  Inde 
etian  habitus  uoetii  honor  ct  frequens  toga.  PHullaUmqut:  ili*ceuum 
Hil  delinimenta  vitionim,  porticus  et  balnea,  et  conviviorum  elegui- 
tiun.  lUquc  apud  imperitoa  bumanitaa  vocabatur  cum  pnrs  aervitutu 
euet."  Tac.  Agrie.  xxi.   "Quaedam  civitatci  Cogiduinno  regi  donUas 

Vetera  mc  iampridem  rccepta  populi  Komani   conauetudiiU||  ■ 

baberct  initrumcnta  icrvitutU  et  rcges."  A)^ic.  xiv. 
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assert  that  he  held  any  position  of  dignity  and 
power  under  the  imperial  rule :  the  historians,  the 
geographers,  nay  even  the  novelists  (wtio  so  often 
supply  incidental  notices  of  the  utmost  interest),  are 
here  consulted  in  vain ;  nor  in  the  many  inscrip- 
tions which  we  possess  relating  to  Britain,  can  we 
point  out  one  single  British  name.  The  caution  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  from  the  first  detected 
the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Roman  authority  in  Britain  :  the  feel- 
ing at  home  was,  that  it  would  be  much  more  pro- 
fitable to  raise  a  small  revenue  in  Gaul  upon  the 
British  exports  and  imports,  than  to  attempt  to 
draw  tribute  from  the  island,  which  would  require 
a  considerable  military  force  for  its  collection', 
During  their  administration  therefore  the  island 
was  left  undisturbed  ;  and  even  after  Claudius  had 
relinquished  this  wise  moderation,  and  engaged  the 
Koman  arms  in  a  career  of  unceasing  struggles, 
Nero  felt  anxious  to  abandon  a  conquest  which  pro- 
mised little  to  the  state  and  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  most  exhausting  efforts-     That  this 

'  Strabo  calculated  it  at  aot  less  than  one  legion,  the  coat  of  which 
(xtibliahment  could  hnnlly  fail  to  shhIIow  up  b11  the  proSt.  Nuvi  fuv 
THTwv  ivravTaiy  rivtr  tuv  airiBi,  ■npta^tiattn  nai  Sffiantiau  (aratricfv- 
amijMTOt  rijv  -npus  KaiVofKi  tdv  SiSairr&y  tfHfiiav,  ai-aS^iiaTa  t(  ai'i6ijKaii 
i'  ry  (airimiXiai,  irai  oiiwiai'  o'X'i^i'  Trapirrtrvairav  roit  'Piiiiialnis  oXijv  T^n 
r^mC  TiXij  n  aSnais  incofiiroinri  ffapia,  ruv  n  <iaayo)ituuiv  lis  T^v 
KiXruc^v  iKtiOff  Kai  tiif  ilaaynitirair  «Vfl»i^»"  Tavra  3'  I'rrTiv  ikfpdvTina 
yAia,  Kai  irtptav^ivui,  kol  \iyyovpia,  ica'i  LaXa  irKfvrj,  Koi  (tXAor  pairos 
mmrot'  Cum  itrjiir  itir  ^poupai  r^t  i^iroV  TOuXaxioroii  fitc  yap  ivbt 
"•TfiOTOE  jpijfoi  hr.  na\  antiKov  Tiimr,  Citrrr  taX  ijiopovs  airdytaBiu  trap' 
B&Tpr'  tit  iirov  fi^  KtiSiffTaTO  irai-  ri  avaXatfia  rjj  arpaTtq  toIs  irpoutfitpoiLi-' 
"HI  jffiqfuuriv'  arayifj  yap  luiovaBai  ra  riX^  <JHt/iuv  imfiaKXoiiiyiay'  Sfta 
"  lai  mviirrovt  arrayr^r  rirat,  fliat  itrayopitrrj?.   Strabon.  Geo([r.  lib.  iv. 
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reasonable  object  was  defeated  in  part  by  the  vanity 
of  the  Romans  themselves  is  probable* :  but  a  more 
cogent  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  interests  of  the 
noble  usurers,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  striking 
an  example  in  the  philosophical  Seneca.  Against 
such  motives  even  the  moderation  and  justice  of  an 
Agricola  could  avail  but  little :  and  after  his  recall 
and  disgrace  by  Domitian,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  Roman  officials  here  would  not  be  too 
anxious  by  their  good  government  to  attain  a  dan- 
gerous popularity.  Selfish  and  thoroughly  unprin- 
cipled as  the  Roman  government  was  in  all  its  de- 
pendencies, it  is  little  to  be  thought  that  it  would 
manifest  any  unusual  tenderness  in  this  distant, 
unprofitable  and  little  known  possession :  and  I 
think  we  cannot  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  the 
condition  of  the  British  aborigines  was  from  the 
first  one  of  oppression,  and  was  to  the  very  last 
a  mere  downward  progress  from  misery  to  misery. 
But  such  a  system  as  this — ruinous  to  the  con- 
quered,  and  beneficial  even  to  the  conquerors  only 
as  long  as  they  could  maintain  the  law  of  force — 
had  no  inherent  vitality.  It  rested  upon  a  crime, — 
a  sin  which  in  no  time  or  region  has  the  providence 
of  the  Almighty  blessed, — the  degradation  of  one 
class  on  pretext  of  benefiting  another.  And  as 
the  sin,  so  was  also  the  retribution.  The  Empire 
itself  might  have  endured  here,  had  the  Romans 


**  Au*»ondi  propujrandiquc  imperii  neqne  voluntate  ulla  neque  ipe 
mot  us  unquHm,  etiam  ex  Hrituunia  iletlueere  exercitum  cogitavit :  nee 
nisi  vonvunaia,  ne  obtn^etare  pan*iitis  glorime  videretur,  destitit."  Suf- 
ton.  \i.  H. 
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taught  the  Britons  to  be  men,  and  recoostitated  a 
vigorous  state  upon  that  basis,  in  tbe  hour  of  ruin, 
whPn  province  after  province  was  torn  away  from 
the  city,  and  the  curse  of  an  irresponsible  will  in 
feeble  hands  was  felt  through  every  quarter  of  the 
convulsed  and  distracted  body.     But  the  Britons 
had  been  taught  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  cultivation 
that  they  might  be  enervated.     Disarmed,  except 
when  a  jealous  policy  called  for  levies  to  be  drafted 
into  distant  armies, — congregated  into  cities  on  the 
Roman  plan,  that  they  might  forget  the  dangerous 
freedom  of  their  forests, — attracted  to  share  and 
emulate  the  feasts  of  the  victors,  that  they  might 
learn  to  abhor  the  hard  but  noble  fare  of  a  squaUd 
liberty, — supported  and  encouraged  in  internal  war, 
that  union  might  not  bring  strength,  and  that  the 
Roman  slave-dealer  might  not  lack  the  objects  of 
bis  detestable  traffic, — how  should  they  develope 
the  manly  qualities  on  which  tlie  greatness  of  a 
nation  rests  ?     How  sliould  they  be  capable  of  in- 
dependent being,  who   had  only  been  trained  as 
instruments    for  the  ambition,  or  victims  to   the 
avarice,  of  others?     To  crown  ail,  their  beautiful 
daughters  might  serve  to  amuse  the  softer  hours 
of  their  lordly  masters ;    but  there  was  to  be  no 
connubium,  and  thus  a  half  caste  race  inevitably 
arose  among  them,  growing  up  with  all  the  vices 
of  the  victors,  all  the  disqualifications  of  the  van- 
<iuished.     Nor  under  such  circumstances  can  po- 
pulation follow  a  healthy  course  of  development, 
and  a  hardy  race  be  produced  to  recruit  the  [lower 
and  increase  the  resources  of  the  state.     No  price 


is  indeed  too  great  to  pay  for  civilization, — the  root 
of  all  iudividual  and  national  power  ;  but  mere  cul- 
tivation may  easily  be  purchased  far  too  dearly.  It 
is  not  worth  its  cost  if  it  is  obtained  only  by  the 
sacritice  oi  all,  which  having,  makes  life  itself  of 
value. 

Such,  upon  the  severest  and  most  impartial  exa- 
mination of  the  f^cts  which  we  possess,  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the  British  popu- 
lation under  the  Romans,  No  otherwise  can  we 
even  plausibly  account  for  the  instantaoeous  col- 
lapse of  the  imperial  authority :  it  fell,  with  one 
vast  and  sudden  ruin,  the  moment  the  artificial 
supports  upon  which  it  relied,  were  removed.  Had 
Britain  not  been  utterly  exhausted  by  mal-admiui- 
stration,  bad  there  remained  men  to  farm  a  reserve, 
and  resources  to  victual  an  army,  the  last  com- 
mander who  received  the  mandate  of  recall,  would 
probably  have  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  a  competitor  for  empire.  Many 
tried  the  perilous  game ;  all  lost  it,  because  the 
country  was  incapable  of  furnishing  tbe  means  to 
maintain  a  contest ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
Saxons  proceeded  to  settle  the  question  in  their 
own  way.  As  such  a  state  of  society  supplied  no 
materials  for  the  support  of  the  Roman  power,  so 
it  furnished  no  elements  of  self-subsislence  when 
that  power  was  removed  ;  when  that  hour  at  length 
arrived,  whose  possibility  the  overweening  confi- 
dence in  the  fortune  of  tbe  city  -bad  never  conde- 
scended to  contemplate.  Before  the  eyes  of  all  tbe 
nations,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of  a  world  falling  to 
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pieces  io  confusion,  was  this  awful  lesson  written 
in  gigantic  characters  by  the  hand  of  God — that 
authority  which  rules  ill,  which  rules  for  its  own 
selfish  ends  alone,  is  smitten  with  weakness,  and 
shall  not  endure.  It  was  then  that  a  long-delayed, 
but  not  the  less  awful  retribution  burst  at  last  upon 
the  enfeebled  empire.  Goth  and  Vandal,  Frank  and 
Sueve  and  Saxon  lacerated  its  defenceless  frontiers  ; 
the  terrible  Attila — the  Scourge  of  God— ravaged 
with  impunity  its  fairest  provinces  ;  the  eternal 
city  itself  twice  owed  its  safety  to  the  superstition 
or  the  contemptuous  mercy  of  the  barbarians  whose 
forefathers  had  trembled  at  its  name  even  in  the 
depths  of  their  forest  fastnesses  ;  the  legions,  un- 
able to  maintain  themselves,  and  called — but  called 
in  vain — to  defend  a  state  perishing  by  its  own 
corruptions,  left  Britain  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
fierce  and  barbarous  enemies  that  thronged  on  every 
side.  Without  arms  and  discipline,  and  what  is 
far  more  valuable  than  these,  the  spirit  of  self-re- 
liance and  faith  in  the  national  existence,  the  Bri- 
tons perished  as  they  stood:  bowing  to  the  ine- 
vitable fate,  they  passed  only  from  one  class 
of  task-masters  to  another,  and  slowly  mingled 
with  the  masses  of  the  new  conquerors,  or  fell 
in  ill-conducted  and  hopeless  resistance  to  their 
progress. 

The  Keltic  laws  and  monuments  themselves  sup- 
ply conclusive  evidence  of  the  justice  of  these 
general  observations.  Throughout  all  the  ages 
during  which  these  populations  were  in  immediate 
contact  with  Rome,  not  a  single  ray  of  Keltic  na- 
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tionality  is  able  to  penetrate.  It  is  only  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Cymri,  a  savage  race,  as  little 
subjugated  by  the  Romans,  as  even  to  this  moment 
by  ourselves,  that  a  trace  of  that  nationality  is  to 
be  found.  There  indeed,  guarded  by  fortresses 
which  nature  itself  made  impregnable,  the  heart- 
blood  of  Keltic  society  was  allowed  to  beat ;  and 
the  barbarians  whom  policy  atfected  or  luxury  could 
afford  to  despise,  grew  up  in  an  independence,  fea- 
tures of  which  we  can  still  recognize  in  their  legal 
and  poetical  remains.  The  pride  of  the  invaders 
might  be  soothed  by  the  erection  of  a  few  castra,  or 
praesidia  or  castella  in  the  Welsh  marches  ;  the  iti- 
nerary of  an  emperor  might  finish  in  a  commercial 
city  on  the  Atlantic  ;  but  in  Wales  the  Romans  had 
hardly  a  foot  of  ground  which  they  did  not  over- 
shadow with  the  lines  of  their  fortresses  ;  and  to 
the  least  instructed  eye,  the  chain  of  fortified 
posts  which  guard  every  foot  of  ground  to  the  east 
of  the  Severn  tells  of  a  contemplated  retreat  and 
defence  upon  the  base  of  that  strong  line  of  en- 
trenchments. 

And  yet  how  insufficient  are  the  laws  and  Triads 
of  the  Cymri  in  point  of  mere  antiquity  !  Let  us 
do  all  honour  to  the  praiseworthy  burst  of  Keltic 
patriotism  which  has  revived  in  our  day:  let  ua 
even  concede  that  some  few  of  the  triads  may  carry 
us  back  to  the  sixth  century ;  yet  the  earliest 
Cymric  laws  of  which  the  slightest  trace  can  be 
discovered,  are  those  of  Hywel  in  the  tenth.  And 
even,  if  with  a  courteous  desire  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  we  admit  the  historical  existence  of  the 
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fabulous  Dynwall  and  fabulous  Marcia',  who  has 
even  insinuated  that  a  sin^^le  sentence  of  their 
codes  survives  ;  or  that,  if  even  such  existed,  they 
had  currency  a  single  foot  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Severn  ?  Who  can  imagine  that  such  laws  ever 
had  authority  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  solitary 
sept,  more  fortunate  than  the  rest,  inasmuch  as 
its  record  has  not,  like  those  of  others,  perished  ? 

More  directly  to  the  purpose  is  the  information 
we  derive  from  Gildas,  whose  patriotism  is  beyond 
suspicion,  and  whose  antiquity  gives  his  assertions 
some  claim  to  our  respect^.  He  tells  us  tiiat  on 
the  final  departure  of  the  Romans,  including  the 
armatus  miles,  mUitares  copiae,  and  reclores  imnianes 
(by  which  last  words  he  may  possibly  intend  the 
civil  officers  called  rectores  pTovinciaram) ,  Britain 
was  omnis  belli  vsu  penitus  ignara,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  practice  of  war"  :  the  island  was  consequently 
soon  overrun  by  predatory  bands  of  Picts  and 
Scots  whose  ravages  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the 
extremest  degree  of  misery  :  and  these  incursions 
were  followed  at  no  great  interval  of  time  by  so 
violent  a  pestilence  that  the  living  were  hardly 
numerous  enough  to  bury  the  dead^.    Then  having 

'  We  in«y  leave  those,  if  any  such  ihere  be,  who  still  think  Oeoffry 
oTMoDmouth  an  authority,  to  cite  bis  giroofa  that  Dynwall  Muelmwd 
floambeil  four  centuries  before  Christ ;  and  tliat  the  Mercisn  Inns  of 
Ofc,  quoted  by  Mlfredt,  were  those  of  the  British  princess  Mnrcia. 

'  GUdfu  probably  wrote  within  two  centuries  of  the  time  when  the 
Ronuuu  1^  Dritain.  Two  bundrcil  years  it  is  true  offer  a  large  mar- 
putot  imagination,  especially  when  it  ia  Keltic,  unil  cmjilnjcil  about 
EudoniJ  history  :  but  Gildus's  report,  credible  in  itself,  is  confirmed 
^  other  evidence. 

'  Gild.  Hint.  liv.  '  IbiJ.  xxii. 
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briefly  noticed  the  savage  invasion  of  the  Saxons, 
and  a  defeat  which  lie  says  they  sustained  at  Bath, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  thera  by 
Arthur  in  the  year  520,  he  thus  continues:  "  But 
not  even  now,  as  before,  are  the  cities  of  my 
country  inhabited  ;  deserted  and  destroyed,  they 
lie  neglected  even  unto  this  day  :  for  civil  wars  con- 
tinue, though  foreign  wars  have  ceased '."  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  a  nation  in  anything  like  the 
state  which  Gildas  describes,  might  suffer  severely 
from  the  brigandage  of  banditti  in  the  interior ; 
and  on  the  frontier,  from  raids  and  forays  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots.  Attacks  which  even  the  disciplined 
soldiery  of  Rome  found  it  necessary  to  bridle  by 
means  of  such  structures  as  the  walls  of  Hadrian, 
Antonine  and  Severus,  must  have  had  terror  enough 
for  a  disarmed  and  disheartened  population  ;  nor 
is  it  in  the  least  degree  improbable  that  the  univer- 
sal disorder,  the  withdrawal  of  the  legions  and  some 
new  immigration  of  Teutonic  adventurers  set  in 
motion  populations,  which  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  had  hitherto  rested  quietly  under  the  no- 
minal control  of  the  Roman  arms.  But  still  it  is 
not  without  surprize  that  we  notice  the  absence 
of  all  evidence  that  the  Britons  even  attempted  to 
maintain  the  cities  the  Romans  had  left  them,  or 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence  behind  their  solid  for- 
tifications, inexpugnable  one  should  think  by  rude 
undisciplined  assailants.  It  is  true,  we  are  told  that 

'  Gild.  Hist.  xxvi.     Foreign  wnrs,  tlioac  of  the  Britona  anil  Suonii 
— Civil  wars,  thoae  of  tlie   BritaDK  among  tbemselves;  petliap*  tl>^^_ 
of  the  :SaxoD  kings.  ^Jl^l 
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in  half  a  century  Elngland  had  gone  entirely  out  of 
cultivation,  and  that  the  land  had  again  become 
covered  with  forests  which  alone  supplied  food  for 
the  inhabitants* :  but  if  this  were  reaUv  the  case 
— and  it  is  not  entirely  improbable — it  can  only 
have  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  population  into 
the  cities.     That  these  were  to  a  great  extent  still 
standing  in  the  fifth  century  is  certain,  since  Gil- 
das,  in  the  sixth,  represents  them  as  deserted  and 
decaying ;  that  the  Saxons  found  them  yet  entire 
is  obvious  ;  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries  their 
ancient  grandeur  attracted  the  attention   of  ob- 
servant historians^;   and  even  yet  their  remains 

*  **  Nam  lanumt  seipsoc  muto,  nee  pro  exigui  victiis  brevi  sustcnta- 
cok)  misernmorum  civium  Utrocinando  temperabant :  et  augebantur 
cxtnneae  clades  domesticis  motibus,  quo  et  huiusmodi  tarn  crebris 
direptioiiibiis  ▼acnaretur  omnis  regio  totius  dhi  baculo,  excepto  vena- 
tome  artia  solatio."  Gild.  xvi.  Half  a  centun*  in  an  unexhausted  soil  is 
ample  time  to  convert  the  most  flourishing  district  into  thick  brushwood 
and  imperviona  bush.  Beech  and  fir,  which,  though  said  by  Strabo  to 
be  not  indigenous,  must  have  been  plentiful  in  the  fifth  centur\',  do 
not  require  fifty  years  to  become  large  trees :  the  elm,  alder  and  even 
oak  are  well-aized  growths  at  that  age.  Even  thorn,  maple  and  bramble 
with  sudi  a  course  before  them  are  ver}'  capable  of  making  an  impo- 
■ing  wilderness  of  underwood. 

'  iESelweard  says  of  the  Romans  :  "  Urbes  etiam  atque  castella, 
nee  non  pontes  plateasque  mirabili  ingenio  condiderunt,  quae  usque  in 
bodiemam  diem  videntur."  Chron.  lib.  i.  And  William  of  Malms- 
buy  argaea  how  greatly  the  Romans  valued  Britain  from  the  vast 
remains  of  their  buildings  extant  when  he  wrote.     **  Romani  Britan- 

liam magna  dignatione  coluere ;  ut  et  in  annahbus  Icgerc,  et  in  ve- 

tenmi  aedificiorum  vestigiis  est  videre."  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  i.  cap.  1 .  The 
following  ia  his  account  of  the  state  in  which  the  island  was  left :  "  Ita 
cam  tyranni  nullum  in  agris  praeter  semibarbaros,  nullum  in  urbibus 
pneter  ventri  deditos  reliquissent,  Britannia  omni  patrocinio  iuvenilis 
^^igoria  viduata,  omni  exercitio  artium  exinanita,  conterminarum  gen- 
tium inhiationi  diu  obnoxia  fuit.  Siquidem  e  vestigio  Scottorum  et 
Pictorum  incursione  multi  mortales  caesi>  villae  succensae,  urbes  sub- 

VOL.  II.  U 
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testify  to  the  astonishing  skill  and  foresight  of 
their  builders.  I  cannot  therefore  but  believe  that 
Britain  really  was,  as  described,  disarmed  and  dis* 
heartened,  and  most  probably  so  depopulated  as  to 
be  incapable  of  any  serious  defence :  a  condition 
which  throws  a  hideous  light  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Roman  rule  and  the  practices  of  Roman  civi- 
lized life. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  large  number 
of  the  Roman  towns  perished  during  the  harassing 
period  in  which  the  Pictish  invasions  fall,  at  all 
events  by  violent  means.  The  marauding  forays  of 
such  barbarians  are  not  accompanied  with  battering 
trains  or  supported  by  the  skilful  combinations  of 
an  experienced  commissariat:  wandering  banditti 
have  neither  the  means  to  destroy  such  masonry  as 
the  Romans  erected,  the  time  to  execute,  nor  in 
general  the  motive  to  form  such  plans  of  subver- 
sion.    One  or  two  cities  may  possibly  have  fallen 

rutae,  prorsus  omnia  ferro  incendioque  vastata.  Turbati  insulani,  qui 
omnia  tutiora  putarent  quam  praelio  decemere,  partim  pedibus  salutem 
quaerentes  fuga  in  montana  contendunt,  partim  sepultis  thesauris, 
quorum  plerique  in  hac  aetate  dcfodiimtur,  Romam  ad  petendas  suppetias 
intendunt."  Gest.  Reg.  lib.  i.  cap.  2,  3.  But  Rome  had  then  enough  to 
do  to  defend  herself,  for  those  were  the  days  of  Alaric  and  Attila.  The 
emptying  the  island  of  all  the  fighting  men  by  Maximus  is  a  very  an- 
cient fiction.  Archbishop  Usher  makes  him  carry  over  to  the  conti- 
nent thiity  thousand  soldiers,  and  one  himdred  thousand  ^/f6eti,whidi 
latter  settled  in  Armorica.  Antiq.  Eccles.  Brittan.  pp.  10/,  108.  We  may 
admit  the  number  of  the  soldiery ;  the  Roman  force,  with  the  levies, 
probably  amounted  to  as  many.  But  who  were  the  plebeiil  Beds 
gives  a  similar  account  of  the  condition  of  Britain :  "  Exin  Brittania, 
tit  parte  Brittouum,  omni  armato  mihte,  militaribus  copiis  univenit, 
tota  fioridae  iuventutis  alacritate  spoliata,  quae  tyrannorum  temeritate 
abducta  nusquam  ultra  domum  rediit,  praedae  tantum  patuit,  utpoCe 
omnis  beUici  usus  prorsus  ignara.*'  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  12. 
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under  the  furious  storm  of  the  Saxons,  and  Ande- 
rida  is  recorded  to  have  done  so :  more  than  this 
seems  to  me  unlikely  :  Keltic  populations  have  ge- 
nerally been  found  capable  of  making  a  very  good 
defence  behind   walls,    in  spite    of  the  ridiculous 
accounts  which  Gildas  gives  of  their  ineffectual  re- 
sistance to  the  PictsV     The  Roman  cities  perished, 
it  is  true,  but  by  a  far  slower  and  surer  process 
than  that   of  violent  disruption ;    they    crumbled 
away  under  the  hand  of  time,    the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  neglect,  and  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  which  science  finds  no  difficulty  in  assign- 
ing.   We  may  believe  that  the  gradual  impoverish- 
ment of  the  land    had  driven   the  population  to 
crowd  into  cities,  even  before  the  retreat  of  the 
legions  ;  and  that  the  troublous  era  of  the  tyrants' 
completely  emptied  the  country   into  the  towns. 
But  even  if  we  suppose  that  citizens  remained  and, 
what  is   rather  an   extravagant  supposition,   that 
Ihey  remained  undisturbed  in  their  old  seats,  we 

'  According  to  him,  the  Dntons  sufTereil  the  Piots  to  pull  them  ofF 
Ihe  will  witb  long  books.  "  Statuitur  ad  huer  in  edlto  nrcia  miiea  segnii 
id  pognam,  inhsbilis  id  fugatn.  trcmentibuB  priecorthia  incpto,  quae 
diebus  et  noctibiis  atupido  sedili  marcehst.  loteruti  aon  cessout  unci- 
Dils  noiiomm  tela,  quibus  tniserrimi  civea  de  murii  tracti  aolo  allide- 
btntnr."  Gild.  xv.  Beda  copies  thii  itatemcnt  almost  verliBtim.  Uiit, 
EtoL  i.  12. 

'  Britain  nai  at  loit.  even  an  at  Srtt.ferliiis  tyrannortim  :  nnd  ill  the 
agony  which  preecikd  her  distiolution  more  so  than  ever.  Aurehui 
Ambrosiua,  if  a  Biiton  at  all,  is  raid  to  have  been  bom  of  parents  ^ur- 
pmra  imJuli :  nnd  this  is  possible  at  a  period  when  it  was  nnknon-n  to 
conteiDporary  writerB  whether  a  partizan  were  impfralor  or  ouly  latrun- 
cittiu.  But  1  siiBpeet  that  there  were  not  many  Britons  of  rank,  or 
importanee  in  any  way.  in  the  fifth  century,  in  those  partn  of  the  island 
rberp  the  Romans  held  swav. 

U   2 
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shall  find  that  there  are  obvious  reasons  v^hy  they 
could  not  maintain  themselves  therein.  There  are 
conditions  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  towns, 
and  without  which  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
continue  to  endure.  They  must  have  town-lands, 
and  they  must  have  manufactures  and  trade:  in 
other  words  they  must  either  grow  bread  or  buy  it : 
but  to  this  end  they  must  have  the  means  of  safe 
and  ready  communication  with  country*  districts, 
or  with  other  towns  which  have  this.  It  matters 
not  whether  that  communication  be  by  the  sea,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tyre  and  Carthage* ;  over  the  desert, 
as  at  Bagdad  and  Aleppo  ;  down  the  river  or  canal, 
along  the  turnpike  road,  or  yet  more  compendious 
railway :  easy  and  safe  communication  is  the  con- 
dition sine  qua  non,  of  urban  existence. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  case  before 
us.  Even  supposing  that  Gildas  and  other  authors 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  state  of  rudeness  into 
which  the  country  had  fallen,  yet  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  one  of  the  very  first  results  of  a  general 
panic  would  be  the  obstruction  of  the  ancient  roads 
and  established  modes  of  communication.  It  is 
certain  that  this  would  be  followed  at  first  by  a 
considerable  desertion  of  the  towns ;  since  every 
one  would  anxiously  strive  to  secure  that  by  which 
he  could  feed  himself  and  his  family  ;  in  preference 
to  continuing  in  a  place  which  no  longer  offered 

*  Athens,  though  shut  up  within  her  walls,  felt  little  inconvenienoe 
from  the  loss  of  her  corn-fields  and  vegetable  gardens,  while  her  fleet 
still  swept  the  ^Egean.     She  fell  only  when  she  lost  the  dominion  oT 
the  sea,  and  with  it  the  means  of  feeding  her  population. 
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any  advantages  beyond  those  of  temporary  defence 
and  shelter.  The  retirement  of  the  Romans,  emi- 
gration of  wealthy  aborigines,  general  discomfort 
and  disorganization  of  the  social  condition,  and 
ever  imminent  terror  of  invasion,  must  soon  have 
put  a  stop  to  those  commercial  and  manufacturing 
pursuits  which  are  the  foundation  of  towns  and 
livelihood  of  townspeople.  Internal  wars  and  merci- 
less factions  which  ever  haunt  the  closing  evening 
of  states,  increased  the  misery  of  their  condition  ; 
and  a  frightful  pestilence,  by  Gildas  attributed  to 
the  superfluity  of  luxuries,  but  which  may  far  more 
pmbably  be  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  food, 
completed  the  universal  ruin. 

Still  even  those  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the  land, 
could  find  little  opportunity  of  improving  their 
situation :  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  an  island 
which  was  thenceforward  to  be  organized  upon 
the  Teutonic  principles  of  association.  The  Saxons 
were  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people :  they  re- 
quired land  for  their  alods, — forests,  marshes  and 
commons  for  their  cattle :  they  were  not  only  dan- 
gerous rivals  for  the  possession  of  those  estates 
which,  lying  near  the  cities,  were  probably  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  but  they  had  cut  off 
all  communication  by  extending  themselves  over 
the  tracts  which  lay  between  city  and  city.  But 
they  required  serfs  also,  and  these  might  now  be 
obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  with  the 
greatest  security,  cooped  up  within  walls,  and  caught 
as  it  were  in  traps,  where  the  only  alternative  was 
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slavery  or  starvation  >.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  ima- 
gine that  such  spoils  as  could  yet  be  wrested  from 
the  degenerate  inhabitants  were  despised  by  con- 
querors whose  principle  it  was  that  wealth  was  to 
be  won  at  the  spear's  point*. 

No  doubt  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saxons  was 
not  obtained  entirely  without  a  struggle  :  here  and 
there  attempts  at  resistance  were  made,  but  never 
with  such  success  as  to  place  any  considerable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  invaders.  Spirit-broken,- 
and  reduced  both  in  number  and  condition,  the 
islanders  gradually  yielded  to  the  tempest;  and 
with  some  allowance  for  the  rhetorical  exaggeration 
of  the  historian,  Britain  did  present  a  picture  such 
as  Beda  and  Gildas  have  left.  Stronghold  after 
stronghold  fell,  less  no  doubt  by  storm  (which  the 
Saxons  were  in  general  not  prepared  to  effect)  than 
by  blockade,  or  in  consequence  of  victories  in  the 
open  field.     The  sack  of  Anderida  by  Aelli,  and 

^  "Sic  enim  et  hie  agente  impio  victore,  immo  disponente  iusto  iu- 
dice,  proximas  quasque  civitates  agrosque  depopulant,  ab  orieiitali  mire 
usque  ad  occidcntale,  nullo  prohibente  suum  continuavit  inoendhmi* 
totanique  prope  insulae  pereuntis  superficiem  obtexit.  Ruebant  aedi- 
ficia  publica  siiuul  et  privata,  passim  sacerdotes  inter  altaria  trucid*- 
bantur,  pracsules  cum  populis,  sine  ullo  respeetu  honoris  feno  pwiter 
et  flammis  absumcbantur,  nee  erat  qui  crudeliter  interemptot  aepid- 
turae  traderet.  Itoque  nonnulU  dc  miserandis  reliquiis,  in  montibiis 
comprchcnRi  acervatim  iu|;^labantur ;  alii  fame  confecti  procedentet 
manus  hostibus  (hibant,  pro  accipiendis  alimentorum  subsidiis  aetenuim 
subituri  servitium,  si  tamen  non  continuo  trucidarentur :  alii  tnumna- 
riiias  regioncH  dolcntes  petebant ;  alii  perstantes  in  patria  paupereni 
vitam  in  montibus,  silvis  vel  rupibus  arduis  suspecta  semper  mente 
Rgebant."  Bodn,  Ilist.  Eccl.  i.  15.    See  also  Gildas,  xxiv.  xxv. 

^  "  Mit  g(^ru  scnl  man  geba  infahan/'  with  the  8|)ear  shall  men  nin 
gifts.  IliltibrantH  I^ied. 
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the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants,  is  the  only  re- 
corded instance  of  a  fortified  city  falling  by  violent 
breach,  and  in  this  case  so  complete  was  the  de- 
struction that  the  ingenuity  of  modern  enquirers 
has  been  severely  taxed  to  assign  the  ancient  site. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  CiiSwulf,  by  defeating 
the  Britons  in  571  at  Bedford,  gained  possession  of 
Leighton  Buzzard,  Aylesbury,  Benson  and  Ensham, 
1  understand  it  only  of  a  wide  tract  of  land  in 
Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire, 
which  had  previously  been  dependent  upon  towns 
in  those  several  districts',  and  which  perished  in 
consequence.  Again  when  we  are  told  that  six 
years  later  Cu'Swine  took  Bath,  and  Cirencester 
and  Gloucester,  the  statement  seems  to  me  only  to 
imply  that  he  cleared  the  land  from  the  confines  of 
Oxfordshire  to  the  Severn  and  southward  to  the 
Avon,  and  so  rendered  it  safely  habitable  by  his 
Teutonic  comrades  and  allies.  Thirty  years  later 
we  find  Northumbria  stretching  westward  till  the 
fall  of  Cair  Legion  became  necessary  ;  accordingly 
^Selfri^  took  possession  of  Chester.  Its  present 
condition  is  evidence  enough  that  he  did  not  level 
it  with  the  ground,  or  in  any  great  degree  injure 
its  fortifications. 
The  fact  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  Saxons 

*  It  •eems  difficult  to  take  tlic»e  vtatenentB  au  pUd  de  la  lettre. 
Hun  coulii  CiiSwulf  possibly  have  nnuiQcuTred  audi  a  fiircE  as  lie  mm- 
nukdeil.  ao  SK  to  fight  at  Bedford,  if,  ta  we  must  suppose,  he  marched 
from  Ilampshire  or  Surrey?  How  in  fact  cavAA  he  ever  reach  Bedford, 
laving  Ayleibury  in  his  rear,  Benson  and  Enahnm  on  his  \eh  flunk,  if 
UBwe  places  were  capable  of  offering  any  kind  of  resistance  7  If  they 
were  w,  we  must  admit  that  the  Britons  riclily  merited  their  overthrow. 
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did  not  themselves  adopt  the  Roman  cities,  and 
the  reason  for  the  course  they  pursued  has  been 
given.  They  did  not  want  them,  and  would  have 
been  greatly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  The  inhabitants  they  enslaved,  or  expelled 
as  a  mere  necessary  precaution  and  preliminary  to 
their  own  peaceable  occupation  of  the  land :  but 
they  neither  took  possession  of  the  towns,  nor  did 
they  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  destroy  them*. 
They  had  not  the  motive,  the  means  or  perhaps  the 
patience  to  unbuild  what  we  know  to  have  been  so 
solidly  constructed.  Where  it  suited  their  purpose 
to  save  the  old  Roman  work,  they  used  it  for  their 
own  advantage :  where  it  did  not  suit  their  views 
of  convenience  or  policy  to  establish  themselves  on 
or  near  the  old  sites,  they  quietly  left  them  to  decay. 
There  is  not  even  a  probability  that  they  in  general 
took  the  trouble  to  dismantle  walls  or  houses  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  their  own  rude  dwell- 
ings*.    Boards  and  rafters,  much  more  easily  ac- 

^  Miiller  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lnw  of  the  Salic  Franks  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  Gennan  conquerors  always  destroyed  the  cities  which 
they  found.  But  the  arguments  which  he  adduces  appear  to  me  insuf- 
ficient in  themselves,  and  to  be  refuted  by  the  obvious  facts  of  the  case. 
See  his  Der  Lex  Salica  alter  und  Ilcimat.  p.  160.  The  passages  in 
Tacitus  (Germ,  xvi.)  and  Ammianus  (xvi.  2)  only  prove  that  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  themselves  Uke  hving  in  cities,  which  no  one  disputes. 

'  This  was  left  for  later  and  more  civilize^l  times ;  witness  St.  Alban's 
massive  abbey,  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  England,  constructed  al- 
most entirely  of  bond-tiles  from  ancient  Verulam.  Caen  stone  would 
probably  have  been  easier  got  and  chea|>er:  but  labour-rents  must 
never  be  suffered  to  fall  in  aiTcar.  It  is  the  only  rent  which  cannot  be 
fetched  up.  Old  Verulam  was  first  dismantled  because  Ealdred,  a 
Saxon  abbot,  in  the  tenth  centun*  found  its  cellars  and  ruined  houses 
ofTeiTd  an  nsvlum  to  bad  characters  of  either  sex  :  so  runs  the  story. 
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cessib!e,  and  to  them  much  more  serviceable,  much 
more  easy  of  transport  than  stones  and  bond-tiles, 
they  very  likely  removed :  the  storms,  the  dews, 
the  sunshine,  the  unperceived  and  gentle  action  of 
the  elements  did  the  rest, — for  desolation  marches 
with  giant  strides,  and  neglect  is  a  more  potent  le- 
veller than  military  engines.  Clogged  watercourses 
undermined  the  strong  foundations;  decomposed 
stucco  Or  the  detritus  of  stone  and  brick  mingled 
Id  the  deserted  chambers  with  drifted  silt,  and  dust 
and  leaves.  Accumulations  of  soil  formed  in  and 
around  the  crumbling  abodes  of  wealth  and  power  : 
winged  seeds,  borne  on  the  autumnal  winds,  sunk 
gently  on  a  new  and  vigorous  bed  ;  vegetation 
yearly  thickening,  yearly  dying,  prepared  the  genial 
deposit ;  roots  yearly  matting  deepened  the  crust ; 
the  very  sites  of  cities  vanished  from  the  memory 
as  they  had  vanished  from  the  eye  ;  till  at  length 
the  plough  went  and  the  corn  waved,  as  it  now 
waves,  over  the  remains  of  palaces  and  temples  in 
which  the  once  proud  masters  of  the  world  had  re- 
velled and  had  worshiped.  Who  shall  say  in  how 
many  unsuspected  quarters  yet,  the  peasant  whistles 
careless  and  unchidden  above  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  imperial  Rome  ! 

Many  circumstancea  combined  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  tlie  cities  of  Britain  and  those  of  the 
Gallic  continent.  The  latter  had  always  been  ia 
nearer  relation  than  our  own  to  Rome :  tbey  had 
been  at  all  periods  permitted  to  enjoy  a  much 
greater  measure  of  municipal  freedom,  and  were 
enriched  by  a   more  extensive  commercial  inter- 
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course.  England  had  no  city  to  boast  of  so  free  as 
Lugdunum,  none  so  wealthy  as  MassiUa,  Even  in 
the  time  of  the  Gallic  independence  they  had  been 
far  more  advanced  in  cultivation  than  the  cities  of 
the  Britons,  and  in  later  days  their  organization 
was  maintained  by  the  residence  of  Roman  bishops 
and  a  wealthy  body  of  clergy.  Nor  on  the  other 
hand  do  the  Franks  appear  to  have  been  very 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  land,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  which  tliey  could  appropriate  without 
very  seriously  confining  the  urban  populations: 
many  of  these  still  retained  their  communications 
with  the  sea ;  and,  lastly,  before  the  conquerors, 
slowly  advancing  from  Belgium  through  Flanders, 
had  spread  themselves  throughout  the  populous 
and  wealthy  parts  of  Gaul,  their  chiefs  had  shown 
a  readiness  to  listen  to  the  exhortation  of  Chris- 
tian teachers,  to  enter  into  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  and  recognize  its  rights  and  laudable  cus- 
toms. So  that  in  general,  whether  among  the 
Lombards  in  Italy,  the  Goths  in  Aquitaine,  or  the 
Franks  in  Neustria,  there  was  but  little  reason  for 
a  violent  subversion,  or  even  gradual  ruin,  of  the 
ancient  cities.  In  these  the  old  subsisting  elements 
of  civilization  were  still  tolerated,  and  continued  to 
prevail  by  the  force  of  uninterrupted  usage.  More 
happy  than  the  demoralized  and  dispossessed  in- 
habitants of  Britain,  the  Roman  provincials  under 
the  Prankish  and  Langobardic  rule  were  still  nu- 
merous and  important  enough  to  retain  their  owa 
laws,  and  the  most  of  their  own  customs.  Skilful 
in  the  character  of  counsellors  or  administrators. 
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wealthy  and  enterprizing  as  merchant- ad  venturers, 
dignified  and  inilueDtial  as  forming  almost  exclu- 
sively the  class  of  the  clergy,  they  still  retaiaed 
Iheir  old  seats,  under  the  protection  of  the  cod- 
([uerors :  and  thus,  for  the  most  part  their  cities 
survived  the  conquest,  and  continued  under  their 
ancient  character,  till  they  slowly  gave  way  at 
length  in  tlie  numerous  civil  or  baronial  wars  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  frequent  insurrections  of 
the  urban  populations  in  their  struggle  for  com- 
munal liberties. 

It  is  natural  to  iraagioe  that  when  once  the  Sax- 
ons broke  up  from  their  peaceful  settlements  and 
coratnenced  a  career  of  aggression,  they  would  di- 
rect their  marches  by  the  great  lines  of  roads  which 
the  Roman  or  British  authorities  had  maintaiued 
Id  every  part  of  the  island.  They  would  thus  un- 
avoidably be  brought  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
earlier  towns,  and  be  compelled  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  would  attack  and  occupy  them, 
or  whether  they  would  turn  them  and  proceed  on 
ibeir  march.  If  the  views  already  expressed  in  this 
chapter  be  correct,  it  is  plain  that  no  very  efficient 
resistance  was  to  be  feared  by  the  invaders :  they 
could  afford  to  neglect  what  in  the  hands  of  a  popu- 
lation not  degraded  by  the  grossest  misgovern uient, 
would  have  offered  au  insuperable  obstacle.  But 
the  locality  of  a  town  is  rarely  the  result  of  acci- 
dent alone :  there  are  generally  some  conveniences 
of  position,  some  circumstances  affecting  the  secu- 
rity, the  comfort  or  the  interests  of  a  people,  that 
determine  the  sites  of  their  seats  :  and  these  which 
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must  have  been  nearly  the  same  for  each  succes- 
sive race,  may  have  determined  the  Saxons  to  re- 
main where  they  had  determined  the  Britons  or 
Romans  first  to  settle.  Yet  even  in  this  case,  and 
admitting  Saxon  towns  to  have  gradually  grown  up 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  sites,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  either  the  kings  or  bishops 
made  their  ordinary  residences  in  them ;  and  thus 
in  England,  a  very  active  element  was  wanting  to 
the  growth  and  importance  of  the  towns,  which  we 
find  in  full  force  in  other  Roman  provinces.  In 
truth  both  king  and  bishop  adopted  for  the  most 
part  the  old  Teutonic  liabit  of  wandering  from  viU 
to  vill,  from  manor  to  manor,  and  in  this  country 
the  positions  of  cathedrals  were  as  little  confined 
to  principal  cities  as  were  the  positions  of  palaces. 
This  is  not  entirely  without  strangeness,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  earliest  bishops,  seeing  that  we 
might  reasonably  expect  Roman  missionaries  to 
choose  by  preference  buildings  ready  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  of  a  nature  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed in  Italy.  Gregory  had  himself  recom- 
mended tbat  the  heathen  temples  should  if  possible 
be  hallowed  to  Christian  uses;  and  even  if  Chris- 
tian temples  were  entirely  wanting,  which  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  to  have  been  tbe  case',  there  were 
yet  basilicas  in  Britain,  even  as  there  had  been  in 
Rome,  which  might  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  churches.     Neverlheiess,  whatever  we  do  read 

■  Wc  know  thnt  it  nas  not  the  <: 
bishop  and  chaplain,  Liiithart,  hnd  resti 
ated  then  before  tbe  nrriva!  of  Aii^ist: 
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teaches  us  that  ia  general,  on  the"conversion  of  a 
people,  structures  of  the  rudest  character' were 
erected  even  upon  the  sites  of  ancient  civilization ; 
thus  in  York,  Eadwine  caused  a  church  of  wood  to 
be  built  in  haste,  "  citato  opere,"  for  the  ceremony 
of  his  own  baptism  ;  thus  too  in  London,  upon  the 
establishment  of  the  see,  a  new  church  was  built, 
— surely  a  proof  that  Saxon  London  and  Roman 
London  could  not  be  the  same  place.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  missionaries,  yet  somewhat  un- 
certain of  success,  and  not  secure  of  the  popular 
good-will,  desired  to  fix  their  residences  near  those 
of  the  kings,  for  the  sake  both  of  protection  and 
of  influence :  and  thus,  as  the  kings  did  not  make 
their  settled  residence  in  cities  whether  of  Saxon  or 
Roman  construction,  the  sees  also  were  not  esta- 
bUsbed  therein'. 

The  towns  of  the  Saxons  had  however  a  totally 
independent  origin,  and  one  susceptible  of  an  easy 
explanation.  The  fortress  required  by  a  simple 
agricultural  people  is  not  a  massive  pile  with  towers 
and  curtains,  devised  to  resist  the  attacks  of  reck- 
less soldiers,  the  assault  of  battering-trains,  the  sap 
of  skilful  engineers,  or  the  slow  reduction  of  fa- 
mine. A  gentle  hill  crowned  with  a  slight  earthwork, 
or  even  a  stout  hedge,  and  capacious  enough  to 


>  York  tapplie«  a  itriking  example  of  tlie  facts  ataled  iu  thia  chapter. 
!n  the  ninth  century  a  Danish  anny  pressed  by  the  Saxons  look  refuge 
iritbin  its  entrenchments.  The  Saxons  determined  to  attack  them, 
■eeing  the  ncakness  of  the  nail :  as  Aswr  saya,  "  Murum  frangere 
initituimt;  quod  et  fecenint;  non  cnim  tunc  adhuc  ilia  civita*  flrmoa 
*t  ftabilitos  muroa  illis  temporihus  hnbehat."  An.  86?,  It  seero*  quite 
■mposiiblc  that  this  should  refer  to  the  Honum  city  of  York. 
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receive  all  who  require  protection,  suffices  to  repress 
the  sudden  incursions  of  marauding  enemies,  un- 
furnished with  materials  for  a  siege  or  provisions  to 
carry  on  a  blockade'.  Here  and  tlieie  such  may 
have  been  found  within  the  villages  or  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Mark,  tenanted  perhaps  by  an  earl  or 
noble  with  his  coniites,  and  thus  uniting  the  cha- 
racters of  the  mansion  and  the  fortress  :  around 
such  a  dwelling  were  congregated  the  numerous 
poor  and  unfree  settlers,  who  obtained  a  scanty  and 
precarious  living  on  the  chieftain's  land  ;  as  well 
as  the  idlers  whom  his  luxury,  his  ambition  or  his 
ostentation  attracted  to  his  vicinity.  Here  too  may 
have  been  found  the  rude  manufacturers  whose 
craft  supplied  the  wants  of  the  castellan  and  his 
comrades  ;  who  may  gradually  and  by  slow  expe- 
rience have  discovered  that  the  outlying  owners 
also  could  sometimes  ofter  a  market  for  their  pro- 
ductions ;  and  who,  as  matter  of  favour,  could  ob- 
tain permission  from  the  lord  to  exercise  their  skill 
on  behalf  of  his  neighbours.  Similarly  round  the 
church  or  the  cathedral  must  bodies  of  men  have 
gathered,  glad  to  claim  its  protection,  share  its 
charities  and  aid  in  ministering  to  its  wants*.     [ 

'  Ida  built  Bebbanbiirli,  Bamborough,  which  was  at  first  encIoMtl  bj 
a  hedge,  and  nfterwards  by  n  wall.  CliroD.  Sax.  an.  647. 

'  The  groHth  of  a  eity  round  a  inonaWtry  is  well  instanced  in  the 
case  of  Bury  ^t.  Edmund's.  The  following  passage  ii  cited  troni 
Domesday  (37U  b)  in  the  notes  to  Mr.  Rokewoile's  edition  of  Jocelyn 
de  Bwklonde.  "  In  the  town  where  the  glorious  king  auil  ninrtyr  St. 
Edmund  lies  buried,  in  the  time  of  king  Edward.  Baldwin  the  abbot 
held  for  the  sustenance  of  tbc  monks  one  hundred  and  eighteen  men; 
and  they  can  sell  and  give  their  land;  and  under  them  fifty-two  borda- 
rii,  from  whom  tlic  abbot   can  have  hel[) :    fifty-four   freemen   poor 
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^deniable  that  these  people  could  not  feed 
and  equally  so  that  food  would  find  its 
•  that  the  neighbouring  farmer,— in- 
ning   his   cultivation   to   the   mere 
.  L  ssary  for  the  support  of  his  household 
discharge  of  the  royal  dues, — would  on  their 
account  produce  and  accumulate  a  capital,  through 
which  he  could  obtain  from  them  articles  of  con- 
Fenience  and  enjoyment  which  he  had  neither  the 
leisure  nor  the  skill  to  make.     In  this  way  we  may 
trace  the  growth  of  barter,  and  that  most  import- 
ant habit  of  resorting  to  fixed  spots  for  commercial 
and  social  purposes.     In  this  process  the  lord  had 
himself  a  direct  and  paramount  interest.     If  he 
took  upon  himself  to  maintain  freedom  of  buying 
and  selling,  to  guarantee  peace  and  security  to  the 

enough ;  forty-three  living  upon  alms ;  each  of  them  has  one  bordarius. 
There  are  now  two  mills  and  two  store-ponds  or  fish-ponds.  This  town 
was  then  worth  ten  pounds,  now  twenty.  It  has  in  length  one  leuga 
and  a  half,  and  in  breadth  as  much.  And  it  pays  to  the  geld,  when 
pa3^1e  in  the  hundred,  one  pound.  And  then  the  issues  therefrom 
are  sixty  pence  towards  the  sustenance  of  the  monks ;  but  this  is  to  be 
imderstood  of  the  town  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  if  it  so 
remains ;  for  now  it  contains  a  greater  circuit  of  land,  the  which  was 
then  pkio^ed  and  sown;  where,  one  with  another,  there  are  thirty 
priests,  deacons  and  clerks,  twenty-eight  nuns  and  poor  brethren  who 
praj  daily  for  the  king  and  all  Christian  people ;  eighty  less  five  bakers, 
bffcwers,  seamsters,  fullers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  cooks,  porters,  serving- 
men;  and  these  all  daily  minister  to  the  saint,  and  abbot  and  brethren. 
Besides  whom  there  are  thirteen  upon  the  land  of  the  reeve,  who  have 
their  dwellings  in  the  same  town,  and  under  them  five  bordarii.  Now 
tlicre  are  thirty-four  persons  owing  military  service,  taking  French  and 
Kng^ish  together,  and  under  them  twenty-two  bordarii.  Now  in  the 
whole  there  are  three  hundred  and  forty-two  dwellings  in  the  demesne 
of  the  land  of  St.  Edmund,  which  was  arable  in  the  time  of  king  Ed- 
ward.'' Chron.  Joe.  de  Braklonde,  pp.  148,  149  (Camden  Society). 
Similarly  Durham  and  other  towns  grew  up  around  cathedrals. 
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.' ' 

ieedTcanwl»r^  .,^^g>  he  could  claim  in  re- 

the  — mMtt*  ^  ^  v^^'^  ^  ^^  services  in  the  shape 

,fi         'J^*^'i^''' ^'  ^^  intcrrention  of  his  officers 
.^''x*^r  mode  of  attesting  the  bona  fides  of 
^^,.^v^,  the  parties  to  it  would  have  been 
'>^je  had   they  resisted    the   jurisdiction 
'^'^'dtos  gradually  grew  up.     So  that  on  all  ac- 
*|^  ire  may  be  assured  that  the  lord  encouraged 
"  much  as  possible  the  resort  of  strangers  to  his 
jmnain.    In  the  growing  prosperity  of  his  depend- 
^ts,  his  own  condition  was  immediately  and  ex- 
tensively concerned.     Even  their  number  was  of 
importance  to  his  revenue,  for  a  capitation-tax, 
however  light,   was   the  inevitable   condition    of 
their  reception.     Their  industry  as  manufacturers 
or  merchants  attracted    traffic    to   bis   channels. 
Lastly  in  a  military,  political  and  social  view,  the 
wealth,   the   densitv   and   the    cultivation   of  his 
burgher-population  were  the  most  active  elements 
of  his   own    power,  consideration  and   influence. 
What  but  these  rendered  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
so  powerful  as  they  were  throughout  the  middle 
ages?     Let  it  now  be  only  considered  with  what 
rapidity  all  these  several  circumstances  must  tend 
to  combine  and  to  develope  themselves,  as  the  class 
of  free  landowners  diminishes  in  extent  and  influ- 
ence and  that  of  the  lords  increases.     Concurrent 
with  such  a  change  must  necessarily  be  the  ex- 
tension of  mutual  dependence,  which  is  only  an- 
other name  for  traffic,  and,  as  far  as  this  alone  is 
concerned,  a  great  advance  in  the  material  well- 
being  of  society.      It   is  difficult   to   conceive   a 
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more  hopeless  state  than  one  in  which  every  house- 
hold should  exactly  suffice  to  its  own  wants,  and 
have  no  wants  but  such  as  itself  could  supply. 
Fortunately  for  human  progress,  it  is  one  which 
all  experience  proves  to  be  impossible.  There  is 
no  principle  of  social  ethics  more  certain  than 
this,  that  in  proportion  as  you  secure  to  a  man  the 
command  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  vou  awaken  in 
him  the  desire  for  those  things  which  adorn  and 
refine  it.  And  all  experience  also  teaches  that  the 
attempt  of  any  individual  to  provide  both  classes 
of  things  for  himself  and  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  household,  will  totally  fail ;  that  time  is  want- 
ing to  produce  any  one  thing  in  perfection ;  that 
skill  can  only  be  attained  by  exclusive  attention  to 
one  object ;  and  that  a  division  of  labour  is  indis- 
pensable if  society  is  to  be  enabled  to  secure,  at  the 
least  possible  sacrifice,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  comforts  and  conveniences.  The  farmer  there- 
fore raises,  stores  and  sells  the  abundance  of  the 
grain  which  he  well  knows  how  to  gain  from  his 
fields ;  and,  relinquishing  the  vain  attempt  to  make 
clothes  or  hardware,  ornamental  furniture  and  ar- 
ticles of  household  utility  or  elegance,  nay  even 
ploughs  and  harrows, — the  instruments  of  his  in- 
dustry,— purchases  them  with  his  superfluity.  And 
so  in  turn  with  his  superfluity  does  the  mechanic 
provide  himself  with  bread  which  he  lacks  the  land, 
the  tools  and  the  skill  to  raise.  But  the  cultivator 
and  the  herdsman  require  land  and  space :  the  me- 
chanic is  most  advantageously  situated  where  num- 
bers concentrate,  where  his  various  materials  can 

VOL.  II.  X 
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be  brought  together  cheaply  and  speedily  ;  where 
there  is  intercourse  to  sharpen  the  mind  ;  where 
there  is  population  to  assist  in  processes  which  trans- 
cend the  skill  or  strength  of  the  individual  man. 
The  wealth  of  the  cultivator,  that  is,  his  superabun- 
dant bread,  awakens  the  mechanic  into  existence; 
and  the  existence  of  the  mechanic,  speedily  leading 
to  the  enterprize  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  ven- 
ture of  the  distributor,  broker,  merchant  or  shop- 
man, ultimately  completes  the  growth  of  the  town. 
It  is  unavoidable  that  the  first  mechanics — beyond 
the  heroical  weapon-smith  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  poor  professors  of  such  rude  arts  as 
the  homestead  cannot  do  without, — the  wife  that 
spins,  the  husbandman  that  hammers  his  own  share 
and  coulter — should  be  those  who  have  no  land  ; 
that  is,  in  the  state  of  society  which  we  are  now 
considering, — the  unfree.  It  is  a  mere  accident 
that  they  should  gather  round  this  lord  or  tliat,  on 
his  extensive  possessions,  or  that  they  should  seek 
shelter,  food  and  protection  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  castle  or  the  cathedral :  but  where  they  do 
settle,  in  process  of  time  the  town  must  come. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  shall  constitute 
itself  are  many  and  various.  For  a  long  while  they 
will  greatly  depend  upon  the  original  circumstances 
which  accompanied  and  regulated  the  settlement. 
When  a  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  sy- 
stem has  been  founded,  embracing  states  and  not 
petty  localities  only,  it  is  clear  that  petty  local  in- 
terests will  cease  to  be  the  guiding  principles  :  but 
this  state  of  things  transcends  the  limits  of  a  rude 
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aod  early  society.  Tlie  liberties  of  the  first  cities 
must  often  have  been  mere  favours  on  the  part  of 
the  lords  who  owned  the  soil,  and  protected  the 
dwellers  upon  it.  Later  these  liherties  were  the 
result  of  bargains  between  separate  powers,  grown 
capable  of  measuring  one  another.  Lastly,  they 
are  necessities  imposed  by  an  advanced  condition 
of  human  association,  in  wbicli  the  wishes,  objects 
and  desires  of  the  individual  man  are  hurried  re- 
Bistlessly  away  by  a  great  movement  of  civilization, 
ia  which  the  vast  attraction  of  the  mass  neutra- 
hzes  and  defeats  all  minor  forces.  It  would  indeed 
be  but  slight  philosophy  to  suppose  that  any  one 
set  of  circumstances  could  account  for  the  infinite 
variety  which  the  history  of  towns  presents  :  though, 
there  are  features  of  resemblance  common  to  them 
all,  yet  each  has  its  peculiar  story,  its  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  progress  and  decay;  even  as  the  children 
of  one  family,  which  bear  a  near  likeness  to  each 
other,  yet  have  each  its  own  tale  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
of  smiles  and  tears,  of  triumph  and  failure.  Yet 
there  is  probably  no  single  element  of  urban  pros- 
perity more  potent  than  situation,  or  which  more 
pervasively  modifies  all  other  and  concurrent  con- 
ditions of  success.  Let  the  most  careless  observer 
only  compare  London,  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  I  will 
not  say  with  Munich  or  Madrid,  but  even  with 
Warwick,  Stafford  or  Winchester.  If  royal  favour 
and  court  gaieties  could  have  made  cities  great,  the 
latter  should  have  flourished ;  for  they  were  the 
residences  of  the  rulers  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
the  scenes  of  witena  gemots,  of  Christmas  festi- 
x2 
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vals  and  Easters  when  the  king  solemnly  wore  his 
crown  ;  while  the  ceorls  or  mangeras  of  Brigstow  and 
Lundenwic  were  only  cheapening  hides  with  the 
Esterlings,  warehousing  the  foreign  wines  which 
were  to  supply  the  royal  table,  or  bargaining  with 
the  adventurer  from  the  East  for  the  incense  which 
was  to  accompany  the  high  mass  in  the  cathedral. 
But  Commerce,  the  child  of  opportunity,  brought 
wealth ;  wealth,  power ;  and  power  led  indepen- 
dence in  its  train. 

Against  the  manifold  relations  which  arose  du- 
ring the  gradual  development  of  urban  populations, 
the  original  position  of  the  lord  could  not  be  main- 
tained intact.  It  is  indeed  improbable  that  in  any 
very  great  number  of  cases,  the  inhabitants  of  an 
English  town  long  continued  in  the  condition  of 
personal  serfage.  The  lords  were  too  weak,  the 
people  too  strong,  for  a  system  like  that  of  the 
French  nobles  and  their  towns  ever  to  have  be- 
come settled  here  ;  nor  had  our  city  populations, 
like  the  Gallic  provincials,  the  habit  and  use  of 
slavery.  The  first  settlers  on  a  noble's  land  may 
have  been  unfree ;  serfs  and  oppressed  labourers 
from  other  estates  may  have  been  glad  to  take 
refuge  among  them  from  taskmasters  more  than  or- 
dinarily severe ;  but  in  this  unmixed  state  they  did 
not  long  remain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  freemen 
gradually  united  with  them  under  the  lord's  pro- 
tection, or  in  his  alliance  ;  that  strangers  sojourned 
among  them  in  hope  of  profits  from  traffic ;  and 
hence  that  a  race  gradually  grew  up,  in  whom  the 
original  feelings  of  the  several  classes  survived  in  a 
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greatly  modified  form.  To  this,  though  generally 
so  difficult  to  trace  step  by  step  in  history,  we  owe 
the  difference  of  the  urban  government  in  different 
cities, — distinctions  in  detail  more  frequent  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  and  which  can  be  unhesi- 
tatingly referred  to  the .  earliest  period  of  urban 
existence,  if  not  in  fact,  at  least  in  principle, — 
institutions  representing  in  a  shadowy  manner  the 
distant  conditions  under  which  they  arose,  and  for 
the  most  part  separated  in  the  sharpest  contrast 
from  the  ordinary  forms  prevalent  upon  the  land. 

The  general  outline  of  an  urban  constitution,  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  Saxons,  may  have  been 
somewhat  of  the  following  character.  The  free- 
men, either  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  lord,  but  usually  with  it,  formed  themselves 
into  associations  or  clubs,  called  gylds.  These  must 
Dot  be  confounded  either  on  the  one  side  with  the 
Hanses  (in  Anglosaxon  Hosa),  i.  e.  trading  guilds, 
or  on  the  other  with  the  guilds  of  crafts  (**  collegia 
opificum  ")  of  later  ages.  Looking  to  the  analogy 
of  the  country-gylds  or  Tithings,  described  in  de- 
tail in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  First  Book,  we  may 
believe  that  the  whole  free  town  population  was 
distributed  into  such  associations  ;  but  that  in  each 
town,  taken  altogether,  they  formed  a  compact  and 
substantive  body  called  in  general  the  Burhwaru, 
and  perhaps  sometimes  more  especially  the  Ingang 
hurkware^  or  **  burgher's  club*."   It  is  also  certain 

^  The  **  Ingang  burhware  "  may  possibly  be  only  a  selected  portion 
of  the  population ;  as,  for  example,  the  richer  inhabitants,  a  special 
bnrglier^s  dub.  The  argument  in  the  text  is  no  way  affected  by  the 
pre-eminence  of  some  particular  association  among  the  rest,  and  an 
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from  various  expressions  ia  the  boundaries  of  char- 
ters, as  **  Burhware  maed/'  **  burhware  mearc/'  and 
the  like,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  real  pro- 
perty as  a  corporate  body :  whether  they  had  any 
provision  for  the  management  of  corporation  reve- 
nues, we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  may  unhesitatingly 
affirm  that  the  gylds  had  each  its  common  purse, 
maintained  at  least  in  part  by  private  contribu- 
tions, or  what  we  may  more  familiarly  term  rates 
levied  under  their  bye-laws.  These  gylds,  whe- 
ther in  their  original  nature  religious,  political,  or 
merely  social  unions,  rested  upon  another  and  so- 
lemn principle  :  they  were  sworn  brotherhoods  be- 
tween man  and  man,  established  and  fortified  upon 
**  a^  and  wed,"  oath  and  pledge ;  and  in  them  we 
consequently  recognize  the  germ  of  those  sworn 
communes,  communae  or  communiae^y  which  in  the 

"  Ingang  burhware,"  even  if  a  distinct  thing,  only  proves  the  existence 
of  a  "  burhwaru  "  besides.  However  it  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
general  disposition  to  admit  as  many  members  as  possible  into  associa- 
tions whose  security  and  influence  would  greatly  depend  upon  their 
numbers. 

*  The  word  communa  occurs  at  almost  ever}'  page  of  the  *  Liber  de 
antiquis  Legibus,'  to  express  the  whole  commonalt}-  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. Glannlle  himself  uses  communa  and  gyldae  as  equivalent  terms. 
**  Item  si  quis  nati>'us  quietc  ]>er  unum  annum  et  unum  diem  in  aliquA 
vill&  privilegiata  manserit,  ita  quod  in  eorum  communiamy  scilicet 
gyldam,  tanquam  civis  receptus  fucrit,  eo  ipso  a  villenagio  hberabitur." 
Lib.  V.  cap.  5.  The  reader  may  consult  with  advantage  Thierry's 
histon*  of  the  Communes  in  France,  in  his  *  Lettres  sur  Thistoire  de 
France,'  a  work  which  has  not  received  in  this  countr>'  an  attention 
at  all  commensurate  to  its  merits,  or  comparable  to  that  bestowed  upon 
his  far  less  sound  production  the  *Conquete  de  TAngleterre  par  les 
Xormands.'  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  an  error  to  apply  the  ex- 
ample of  the  French  Communes  to  oiu"  own  or  those  of  Flanders* 
which  had  frequently  a  vcr>*  different  origin.  See  Wamkonig,  Hist. 
de  Flandre.  par  Ghcldolf :  Bnixelles,  IK'io,  particuhu-ly  vol.  ii.  mth  its 
valuable  appendixes. 
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times  of  the  densest  seignorial  darkness  offered  a 
noble  resistance  to  episcopal  and  baronial  tyranny, 
and  formed  the  nursing-cradles  of  popular  liberty. 
They  were  alUances  offensive  and  defensive  among 
the  free  citizens,  and  in  the  strict  theory  possessed 
all  the  royalties,  privileges  and  rights  of  indepen- 
dent government  and  internal  jurisdiction.  How 
far  they  could  make  these  valid,  depended  entirely 
upon  the  relative  strength  of  the  neighbouring  lord, 
whether  he  were  ealdormaa,  king  or  bishop.  Where 
they  had  full  power,  they  probably  placed  them- 
selves under  a  gere'fa  of  their  own,  duly  elected 
from  among  the  members  of  their  own  body,  who 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Portgerefa  or  Uurh- 
ger^fa,  and  not  only  administered  justice  in  the 
burhwareniot  or  busting,  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
state,  but  if  necessary  led  the  city  trainbands  to 
the  field.  Such  a  civic  political  constitution  seems 
llie  germ  of  those  later  liberties  which  we  under- 
stand by  the  expression  that  a  city  is  a  county  of 
itself, — words  once  more  weighty  than  they  now 
are,  when  privilege  has  become  less  valuable  before 
the  face  of  an  eiiual  law.  Nevertheless  there  was 
once  a  time  when  it  was  no  slight  advantage  for  a 
population  to  be  under  a  portreeve  or  sheriff  of 
their  own,  and  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  noble  or  bishop  who  might  claim  to  exer- 
cise the  comitial  authority  within  their  precincts. 
Such  a  free  organization  was  capable  of  placing  a 
city  upon  terms  of  equality  with  other  constituted 
powers ;  and  hence  we  can  easily  understand  the 
position  so  frequently  assumed  by  the  inhabitants 
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of  London.  As  late  as  the  tenth  century,  and 
under  iE^elstan,  a  prince  who  had  carried  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  to  an  extent  unexampled  in 
any  of  his  predecessors,  we  find  the  burghers  treat- 
ing as  power  to  power  with  the  king,  under  their 
portreeves  and  bishop :  engaging  indeed  to  follow 
his  advice,  if  he  have  any  to  give  which  shall  be 
for  their  advantage ;  but  nevertheless  constituting 
their  own  sworn  gyldships  or  commune,  by  their 
own  authority,  on  a  basis  of  mutual  alliance  and 
guarantee,  as  to  themselves  seemed  good^ 

The  rights  of  such  a  corporation  were  in  truth 
royal.  They  had  their  own  alliances  and  feuds ; 
their  own  jurisdiction,  courts  of  justice  and  power 
of  execution ;  their  own  markets  and  tolls;  their  0¥m 
power  of  internal  taxation  ;  their  personal  freedom 
with  all  its  dignity  and  privileges.  And  to  secure 
these  great  blessings,  they  had  their  own  towers 
and  walls  and  fortified  houses,  bell  and  banner, 
watch  and  ward,  and  their  own  armed  militia. 

Such  too  were  the  rights  which,  in  more  than  one 
European  country,  the  brave  and  now  forgotten 
burghers  of  the  twelfth  century  strove  to  wring 
from  the  territorial  aristocracy  that  hemmed  them 
in  ;  when  ancient  tradition  had  not  lost  its  vigour, 
though  liberty  had  been  trampled  under  the  armed 
hoof  of  power.     If  we  admire  and  glory  in  these 

'  This  tnily  interesting  and  important  document  will  be  found  in  as 
appendix  to  this  Book.  In  fact  the  principle  of  all  society  during  Um 
Saxon  period  is  that  of  free  association  upon  terms  of  mutual  bene6t 
— a  noble  and  a  grand  principle,  to  the  recognition  of  which  our  owi 
cnhghiened  period  is  as  >et  but  slo^^ly  returning. 
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true   fathers  of  popular  freedom,  firm  in  success, 
unbroken  by  defeat, — steadfast  iu  council,  steadfast    . 
in   the  field,  steadfast  even  under  the  seignorial 
gibbet  and  in  the  seignorial  dungeon, — let  us  yet 
give  our  meed  of  thanks  to  those  still  older  assertors 
of  the  dignity  of  man,  duly  honouring  the  gylds- 
men  of  the  tenth  century,  who  handed  down  their 
Doble  inheritance  to  the  less  fortunate  burgesses  of 
the  twelfth.     Few  pictures  from  the  past  may  the 
eye  rest  upon  with  greater  pleasure  than  that  of 
a  Saxon  portreeve  looking  down  from  his  strong 
gyld-hall  upon  the  well-watched  walls  and  gates 
that  guard  the  populous  market  of  his  city  '.    The 
fortified  castle  of  a  warlike  lord  may  frown  upon 
the  adjacent  hill ;  the  machicolated  and  crenelated 
walls  of  the  cathedral  close,  with  buttress  and  draw- 
bridge, may  tell  of  the  temporal  power  and  turbu- 
lence of  the  episcopate  ;  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
Square  stands  the  symbolic  statue  which  marks  the 
freedom  of  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce^;  balance 
in  hand,  to  show  the  right  of  unimpeded  traffic  j 
sword  in  hand,  to  intimate  the  ius  gladii,  the  right 

'  "  Ealdreilesgate  tt  CrijielcsgiLtc,  i.  e.  poctaa  illtis,  iibacrvubaut  cus- 
Iwiei,"    Inrt.  London.  §  1.     Thorpe,  i.  ;««. 

'  In  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  with  Jus  Italicum  a  statue  of 
MuwyaMor  Sileuiis  was  erected  in  the  ronitn.  SitvIubbiI  lEueid.iv.  58. 
"Pilrique  Lyiceo. — Urbibus  hburtntis  cat  deiu,  undc  ctiam  Mnrayas, 
nuniiner  cins,  per  ciiitates  in  furo  positus,  I  ibeRittis  indicium  est ;  qui 
trecta.  muiu  testatur,  nihil  urbi  deesae."  So  also  lEneid,  iii.  20,  The 
reader  of  Horace  tfiII  remember  tbe  Murayaa  in  the  Forum  as  s^-mbol- 
mng  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction.  Wlietlicr  the  Germanic  populations 
deiiTed  their  pillar,  iigare  or  statue  from  the  Roman  custom  seems  un- 
ecTtain :  certain  honcvcr  it  is  that  the  Rola.ndseidp,  the  pillar  or  figure 
of  Orlaudo,  (aud.  as  is  sometimes  snid,  ofChBrlDmH^ni')  denotes  cqiinlly 
"  nihil  orbi  deesse," 
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to  judge  and  punish,  the  right  to  guard  with  the 
weapons  of  men  all  that  men  hold  dearest. 

Again,  no  brighter  picture  than  the  present; 
when,  drawing  a  veil  over  the  miserable  convul- 
sions of  a  nearly  millennial  struggle,  we  can  con- 
template the  mayor  of  the  same  town  wandering 
with  a  satisfied  eye  over  the  space  where  those  old 
walls  once  stood,  but  which  now  is  covered  with  the 
workshop,  the  manufactory  or  the  house,  the  reward 
of  patient,  peaceful  industry.     Looking  to  the  hill, 
crowned  with  its  picturesque  ruin,  he  sees  the  man- 
sion of  a  noble  citizen  united  with  himself  in  zeal- 
ous obedience  to  an  equal  law, — the  peer  who  in 
the  higher,  or  the  burgess  who  in  the  lower  house 
of  parliament,  consults  for  the  weal  of  the  com— 
m unity,  and  derives  his  own  value  and  importance 
most  from  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen.     We  can  now  contemplate  this  peacefu 
magistrate  (elected  because  his  neighbours  honou 

his  worth   and  the  character  won  in  a  successfu ^l 

civic  career, — not  because   he  is  a  stout  man  at - 

arms,  or  tried  in  perilous  adventure,)  when  turninipr  g 
again  to  the  ruined  defences  of  the  old  cathedra^^l, 
he  sees  streets  instinct  with  life,  where  the  ditc  :^h 
yawned  of  yore,  walls  picturesque  with  the  ivy  c^«of 
uncounted  ages,  now  carved  out  into  quaint,  pr^»^  e- 
bendal  houses  ;  and  while  he  admires  the  beauM^y 
of  their  architecture,   wonders   why   the   gates         of 
cathedral  closes  should  have  been  so  strongly  buil^^, 
or  bear  so  unnecessary  a  resemblance  to  fortress^^^. 
Still   in  the  market-place  stands  the  belfry,  oa<:^e 
dreaded  by  the  neighbouring  tyrant :   but  its  be//     j 
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calls  no  longer  to  the  defence  of  a  city,  which  now 
fears  no  eoemy.     The  tenant  of  its  dungeon  is  no 
more  a  turbulent  man-at-arrus,   or  well-born  hos- 
tage ;  the  dignity  of  the  prisoner  rises  no  higher 
than  that  of  a  petty  market -pilferer,  and  the  name 
of  the    belfry   itself  is    forgotten    in  that  of  the 
"cage."     Over  the  flesh-  or  fish-stalls  perhaps  yet 
Hands  the  mysterious  statue,  inherited  from  earlier 
limes,  but  without  the  meaning  of  the  inheritance. 
The  sword  and  balance  are  still  there,  but  it  is  no 
longer  Marsyas  or  Silenus  or    Orlando  :    flowing 
robes  and  bandaged  eyes  have  transformed  it  into  a 
harmless  allegory  ;  and  where  the  warlike  citizen, 
*bose  privileges  were  maintained  with  sweat  and 
Mooii,  erewhile  looked  upon  it  as  the  symbol — if 
Dot  the  talisman — of  freedom,  his  modern  successor, 
Bs  his  humour  leads  him,  wonders  vihelher  Justice 
"ere  ever  wanting  in  that  place,  or  smiles  to  think 
tliat  her  eyes  are  closed  to  the  petty  tricks  of  tem- 
porary stall -keepers. 
!       Beyond  all  price  indeed  is  this  privilege  of  quiet 
'Oherited  from  our  earnest  forefathers,  and  great 
*be  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  those  whose  wis- 
I'lom  laid,  whose  courage  and  patience  maintained, 
"***  deep  foundations. 

I  Yet  not  in  all  cases  can  we  draw  so  favourable  a 
Iitcture  of  the  condition  of  an  Anglosaxon  town  ;  in 
Wiany  of  them,  the  unfree  dwelt  by  the  side  of  the 
imen  in  their  gylds,  under  the  presidency  of 
their  lord's  gerefa,  And  where  the  number  of  the 
Unfree  was  greatly  preponderant,  and  the  power 
of  the  lord  proportionally  increased,  we  cannot  but 
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believe  that  the  freemen  themselves  were  too  often 
deprived  of  their  most  cherished  privileges.  With- 
out  going  quite  so  far  as  the  custom  in  some  medi- 
aeval towns,  where  the  air  itself  was  emphatically 
said  to  be  loaded  with  serfage, — ^where  slavery  was 
epidemic  \ — it  is  but  too  evident  that  in  many 
places,  the  free  settlers,  while  they  retained  their 
wergyld  and  perhaps  other  personal  rights,  must 
yet  have  been  subject  like  their  neighbours  to  ser- 
vile dues  and  works,  and  compelled  to  attend  the 
lord's  court.  Let  us  only  imagine  a  case  which 
was  probably  not  uncommon ;  where  the  lord,  with 
his  own  numerous  unfree  dependents,  occupied 
the  post  of  the  king's  burgger^fa,  the  bishop's 
or  abbot's  advocatus^  and  forced  himself  as  their 
ger^fa  upon  the  free.  What  refuge  could  there 
be  for  these,  if  he  determined  to  assimilate  his 
various  jurisdictions,  and  subject  all  alike  to  the 
convenient  machinery  of  a  centralized  authority? 
They  might  in  vain  declare,  as  did  the  Northum- 
brians of  old,  that  **  free  by  birth  and  educated 
as  freemen,  they  scorned  to  submit  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  any  duke,"  or  count  or  gerefa, — but  what 
lYniedv  had  thev,  when  once  the  defence  of  the 
mutual  guarantee  was  removed  ?  Theoretically  of 
c^^urse  they  were  cyre-lif,  that  is,  they  could  go 
away  and  choose  a  lord  elsewhere :  but  we  may 
fairly  doubt  whether  they  could  practically  do  this. 
Now  connexions  are  not  easily  formed  in  a  state 
which  enjoys  but  little  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion :  what  would  be  sacriticed  now  without  regret. 
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assames  a  very  disproportionate  importance  at  a 
period  when  accumulation  is  slow,  and  acquisition 
difficult :  nor  could  the  expatriated  chapman  se- 
curely remove  his  valuables  from  one  place  to  an- 
other ;  or  even  legally  withdraw  from  the  district 
where  he  felt  himself  aggrieved,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  very  officer  from  whose  unjust  exactions 
he  desired  to  escape.  Under  such  circumstances 
of  difficulty,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that,  like  the  prse- 
dial  freemen  on  the  country  estates,  they  were  re- 
duced to  make  the  best  bargain  that  they  could; 
in  other  worda,  that  they  ultimately  submitted  to 
the  customs  of  the  place. 

Moreover  there  may  have  been  then,  as  there 
freijuently  were  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  plurality 
of  lords,  each  having  ban  or  jurisdiction  in  particu- 
lar localities',  each  having  different  customs  to  en- 
force, separate  and  conflicting  interests  to  further, 
and  a  separate  armament  to  dispose  of.  Often,  as 
we  pursue  the  history  of  medireval  cities,  do  we 
find  king,  count,  and  bishop,  with  perhaps  one  or 
more  barons  or  castellans,  claiming  portions  of  the 
town  as  subject  in  totality  or  shares  to  their  seve- 
ral jurisdictions,  imposing  heavy  capitation-taxes 
on  their  own  dependents,  establishing  hostile  tolls 
or  tariffs  to  the  injury  of  internal  traffic,  warring 
with  one  another,  from  motives  of  pride  or  hate, 
ambition  or  avarice,  and  dragging  their  reluctant 
quotas  of  the  city  into  internecine  hostilities,  ruin- 
ous to  the  interests  of  all.     And  then,  if  strong 
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enough,  among  them  all  subsists  a  corporation  of 
burgesses,  perhaps  a  turbulent  mob  of  handicrafts, 
distributed  in  gylds  or  mysteries,  with  their  dea- 
cons, common-chests,  banners,  and  barricades : — 
freer  than  the  old  serfs  were,  but  unfree  still  as  re- 
gards the  corporation  :  for  the  full  burgesses  have 
made  alliances  with  the  nobles,  have  enrolled  the 
nobles  as  burgesses  in  their  Hanscy  and  have  be- 
come themselves  an  aristocracy  as  compared  with 
the  democracy  of  the  crafts.  Or  the  corporation  of 
freemen  may  have  elected  a  noble  advocatus,  Vogt 
or  Patron,  to  be  the  constable  of  their  castle,  and  to 
lead  their  militia  against  his  brethren  by  birth  and 
rivals  in  estate.  Or  they  may  have  coalesced  with 
the  crafts  in  a  bond  of  union  for  general  liberation : 
— unhappily  too  rare  a  case,  for  even  those  old  bur- 
gesses sometimes  forgot  their  own  origin,  and  blun- 
dered into  the  belief  that  liberty  meant  privilege'. 

The  misery  and  mischief  of  this  state  of  things 
were  not  so  prominent  among  the  Anglosaxons, 
because  the  subdivision  of  powers  was  much  less 
than  where  the  principles  of  feudality  prevailed, 
and  the  lords  and  castellans  were  not  numerous. 
Nor  were  the  guarantees  which  the  tithings  and 
gyldships  offered,  and  which  were  secured  by  the 
popular  election  of  officers,  at  any  time  entirely 
devoid  of  their  original  force.     History  therefore 

*  Slight  as  this  sketch  is,  it  may  serve  to  throw  some  hght  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  cities.  Donniges  gives  a  most  in* 
teresting  and  instructive  account  of  R^ensburg  in  very  early  times, 
with  its  three  fortified  quarters, — the  Count*s  (Palatium,  Pfalz  or  Im- 
perial ^iiiieti),  the  Bishop*s,  and  the  Burghers'  or  Merchants'  quarter. 
Ileut.  Staatsr.  p.  250,  stq. 
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records  no  instances  of  such  painful  struggles  as 
marked  the  progress  of  the  continental  cities,  or 
even  of  our  own  subsequent  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest. But  we  are  nevertheless  not  without  exam- 
ples of  towns  in  which  the  powers  of  goverotnent 
were  unequally  divided  :  where  the  king,  the  bishop 
and  the  burgesses,  or  the  king  and  bishop  alone, 
shared  in  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction.  In 
these,  the  burh,  properly  so  called,  or  fortification, 
often  formed  part  of  the  city  walls,  or  commanded 
the  approaches  to  the  market.  In  it  sat  the  royal 
burhgerefa  and  administered  justice  to  the  freemen  ; 
while  the  unfree  also  appeared  in  his  court,  and 
became  gradually  confounded  with  the  free  in  his 
socn  or  jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand  the  bishop, 
through  his  sdcneger^fa,  judged  and  taxed  and  go- 
verned his  own  particular  dependents :  unless  the 
power  of  the  king  had  been  such  as  to  unite  all  the 
inhabitants  in  one  body  under  the  authority  of  the 
royal  thane  who  exercised  the  palatine  functions. 
Even  in  the  hurgmot  of  the  freemen  did  the  royal 
and  episcopal  reeves  appear  as  assessors,  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  their  respective  employers, 
and  add  a  specious,  but  Utile  suspected,  show  of 
authority  to  the  acts  of  the  corporation. 

We  are  still  fortunately  able  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  various  English  towns, 
which  seem  to  have  arisen  after  the  close  of  the 
Danish  wars,  and  the  successive  victories  of  .Al- 
fred's children,  Eadweard  king  of  Wessex,  and 
.^E^elflaed,  duchess  of  Mercia. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  ^Elfred  and  Gu^- 
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orm,  a  very  considerable  tract  of  country  in  the 
north  and  east  of  England  was  surrendered  to  the 
latter  and  his  Scandinavian  allies.  It  is  clear  that 
from  very  early  periods  this  district  had  contained 
important  cities  and  fortresses,  but  many  of  these 
had  probably  perished  during  the  wars  which  ex- 
pelled the  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  kings,  and 
finally  reduced  their  territories  under  the  arms  of 
the  Danish  invaders.  The  efforts  of  Alfred  had 
indeed  succeeded  in  saving  his  ancestral  kingdoms 
of  Weesex  and  Kent,  and  by  the  articles  of  Wed- 
mor  he  had  become  possessed  of  a  valuable  part  of 
Mercia,  between  the  Severn,  the  Ouse,  the  Thames 
and  the  Watling-street.  To  the  east  and  north  of 
these  lines  however,  the  Scandinavians  had  settled, 
dividing  the  lands,  for  the  most  part  denuded  of 
their  Saxon  population,  or  occupied  by  Saxons  who 
had  submitted  to  the  invader  and  made  common 
cause  with  him,  against  a  king  of  Wessex  to  whom 
they  owed  no  allegiance.  The  Eastanglians  and  a 
portion  of  the  Northumbrians  had  adopted  the 
kingly  form  of  government ;  but  there  were  still 
independent  populations  in  those  districts  follow- 
ing tlieir  national  Jarls,  and  in  the  North  was  a 
powerful  confederation  of  five  Burghs  or  cities, 
which  sometimes  included  seven,  comprising  in  one 
political  unity,  York,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Stamford  and  Chester \   The  power  of 


^  The  '^  FiT«  Rai|;bs"  weiv  LincolB.  NoCtmgfaam,  Bcthy^ 
and  Staunibfxl.     Cbestrr  uid  York  couM  onhr  be  joined  in  a 
sunt  mlliance,  but  still  when  then?  wms  «  eommon  nccioa  among  tlMB, 
ther  wme  cnDed  the  *'  Seren  Bni^lis.*^ 
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the  Scandinavians  however  was  frittered  away  in 
internal  quarrels,  and  those  two  children  of  Wes- 
sex,  Eddweard  and  his  lion-hearted  sister,  deter- 
mined upon  carrying  into  the  count rj'  of  the  Pagans 
the  sufferings  which  they  had  so  often   inflicted 
upon  others.   A  career  of  conquest  was  commenced 
from  the  west   and  the  south  ;   place  after  place 
was  cleared  of  the  intruding  strangers,  by  men 
themselves  intruders,  but  gifted  with  better  fortune; 
the  Scandinavians  were  either  thrown  back  over 
the  Humber,  or  compelled   to  submit  to  Saxon 
arms;   and  the  country  wrested  from  them  was 
secured  and  bridled  by  a  chain  of  fortresses  erected 
and  garrisoned  by  the  victors. 

la  the  course  of  this  victorious  career  we  learn 
that  M^elQsed  erected  the  following  fortresses* : — 
In  910,  the  burh  at  Bremesbyrig :  in  912,  those  at 
Scargate  and  Bridgnorth :  in  913,  those  at  Tam- 
worth  and  Stafford:  in  914,  those  at  Eddisbury 
and  Warwick :  in  915,  the  fortresses  of  Cherbury, 
Warborough  and  Runcorn.  In  917  she  took  the 
fortified  town  of  Derby;  and  in  918,  Leicester: 
and  thus,  upon  the  submission  of  York,  in  the 
same  year,  broke  up  the  independent  organization 
ofthe**  Seven  Burghs.'* 

The  evidences  of  Eadweard's  activity  are  yet 
more  numerous.  The  following  burhs  or  towns 
are  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  him.     In  913, 

^  These  statements  are  taken  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Florence  of 
Worcester,  Simeon,  and  other  authorities,  under  the  years  quoted.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration  I  have  added  in  the  Appendix  a  list  of  Anglo- 
saxoii  towns,  whose  origin  we  have  some  means  of  tracmg. 

VOL.   II.  Y 
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orm,  a  very  considerable  trr  ^gg^  t^g  rivers 

north  and  east  of  England  ^^^  at  Witham, 

latter  and  his  Scandinar  ^  g^^t^em  bank  of 

from  very  early  perio.'  ^^^  b^^hs.  or  for. 

important  cities  mk*  ^  ^ver  at  Buckingham. 

naa  proraiM^  ytr  ^^^.j^  ^j^  ^j^g  southern  bank 

pelled  the  N*'      ^jQ^d.    In  921  he  fortified  Tow- 
finaUy  Mdttr     ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ .  ^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

•«-i-Ij  ™1«*  ^'^^  burhs  at  Huntingdon  and  Colchester, 
f^^A^  the  burh  at  Cledemouth.     The  following 

^b^  ^^^^^  '^®  ^^"^^  ^^  '^^  southern  bank  of  the 

'.^at  Stamford,  and  repaired  the  castle  of  Not- 

sjtighB,m.     In  923  he  built  a  fortress  at  Thelwall, 

^d  repaired  one  at  Manchester.     In  924  he  built 

another  castle  at  Nottingham,  on  the  south  bank 

of  the  Trent,  over  against  that  which  stood  on  the 

northern  bank,  and  threw  a  bridge  between  them. 

lastly  he  went  to  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire,  where 

he  built  and  garrisoned  a  burh. 

A  large  number  of  these  were  no  doubt  merely 
castles  or  fortresses,  and  some  of  them,  we  are 
told,  received  stipendiary  garrisons,  that  is  literally, 
king's  troops,  contradistinguished  on  the  one  hand 
from  the  free  landowners  who  might  be  called  upon 
under  the  hereban  to  take  a  turn  of  duty  therein, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  unfree  tenants,  part  of 
whose  rent  may  have  been  paid  in  service  behind 
the  walls.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  the  shelter 
and  protection  of  the  castle  often  produced  the 
town,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  mere  suttler's 
camp,  formed  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  perma- 
nent garrison,  expanded  into  a  Idourishing  centre  of 
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'^^rded  by  the  fortress,  and  nourished 

\oad  or  the  beneficent  river.     It  is 

Nigh  that  on  many  of  their  sites 

Npyal  vills,  had  previously  ex- 

opulation  whom  war  and  its 

^ly  had  dispossessed,  returned  to 

.  seats,  when  quiet  seemed  likely  to  be 

.aently  restored. 

it  cannot  be  doubted  that  those  who  were  alreadv 

congregated,  or  for  the  sake  of  security  or  gain  did 

afterwards  collect  in  such  places,  were  subject  to 

the  authority  of  the  burhgerefa  or  castellan,  and 

thus  that  the  burh  by  degrees  became  a  Palatium 

or  Pfalz  in  the  German  sense  of  the  word.    In  truth 

hrk  does  originally  denote  a  castle,  not  a  town ; 

and  the  latter  only  comes  to  be  designated  by  the 

word,  because  a  town  could  hardly  be  conceived 

without  a  castle, — a  circumstance  which  favours 

the  account  here  given  of  their  origin  in  general. 

It  is  certain  that  the  free  institutions  which  have 
been  described  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  chapter, 
could  not  be  found  in  towns,  the  right  to  which 
must  be  considered  to  have  been  based  on  conquest, 
or  which  arose  around  a  settlement  purely  military. 
In  such  places  we  can  expect  to  find  no  mint,  ex- 
cept as  matter  of  grant  or  favour :  if  there  was 
watch  and  ward,  it  was  for  the  fortress,  not  the 
townsmen :  toll  there  might  be — but  for  the  lord 
to  receive :  jurisdiction, — but  for  the  lord  to  exer- 
cise :  market, — but  for  the  lord  to  profit  by :  arm- 
ed militia, — but  for  the  lord  to  command.     Yet 
while  the  lord  was  the  king,  and  the  town  was, 

y2 
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through  its  connexion  with  him,  brought  into  close 
union  with  the  general  state,  its  own  condition  was 
probably  easy,  and  its  civic  relations  not  otherwise 
than  beneficial  to  the  republic.     In  such  circum- 
stances a  town  is  only  one  part  of  a  system  ;  nor 
is  a  royal  landlord  compelled  to  rack  the  tenants 
of  a  single  estate  for  a  fitting  subsistence :    the 
shortcoming   of  one   is    balanced   by   the   super- 
fluity of  other  sources  of  wealth.     The  owner  of 
the  small  flock  is  ever  the  closest  shearer.     But 
even  on  this  account,  when  once  the  towns  became 
seignorial,  their  own  state  was  not  so  happy,  nor 
was  their  relation  to  the  country  at  large  benefi- 
cial to  the  full  extent.     But  all  general  observa- 
tions of  this  character  do  not  explain  or  account 
for  the  separate  cases.     It  is  clear  that  everything 
which  we  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  will  depend 
entirely  upon  what  we  may  learn  to  have  been  the 
character  of  any  particular  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons at  any  given  time.     The  lord  or  senior  may 
have  ruled  well ;  that  is,   he  may  have  seen  that 
his  own  best  interests  were  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  prosperity,   the  peace  and   the  rational 
freedom  of  his  dependents  ;  and  that  both  he  and 
they  would  flourish  most,  when  the  mutual  well- 
being  was  guarded  by  a  harmonious  common  ac- 
tion, founded  upon  the  least  practicable  sacrifice 
of  individual  interests.     Thus  he  may  have  con- 
tented himself  with  the  legal  capitation-tax,  or  even 
relinquished  it  altogether :    he   may  have  exacted 
only  moderate  and  reasonable  tolls,  trusting  wisely 
to  a  consequent  increase  of  traflic,  and  rewarded  by 
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a  rapid  advance  in  wealth  and  power  :  he  may  have 
given  a  just  and  generous  protection  in  return  for 
submission  and  alliance  ;  have  supported  his  towns- 
men in  their  pilblic  buildings,  roads,  wharves, 
canals,  and  other  laudable  undertakings.  Nay, 
when  the  re-awakened  spirit  of  self-government 
grew  strong,  and  the  whole  mighty  mass  of  me- 
diaeval society  heaved  and  tossed  with  the  working 
of  this  all-pervading  leaven,  we  have  even  seen 
Seigneurs  aiding  their  serf-townsmen  to  swear  and 
maintain  a  **  Communa," — that  institution  so  de- 
tested and  savagely  persecuted  by  popes,  barons 
and  bishops,  —  so  hypocritically  blamed,  but  so 
lukewarmly  pursued  by  kings,  who  found  it  their 
gain  to  have  the  people  on  their  side  against  the 
noblest 

But  unhappily  there  is  another  side  to  the  pic- 
ture :  the  lord  may  have  ruled  ill,  and  often  did  so 
rule,  for  class-prejudices  and  short-sighted  selfish 
views  of  personal  interest  drove  him  to  courses  fatal 
to  himself  and  his  people.  When  this  was  the  case, 
there  was  but  one  miserable  alternative,  revolt,  and 
ruin  either  for  the  lord,  the  city,  or  both, — in  the 

'  History  furnishes  notable  instances  of  what  has  been  put  here 
merely  hypothetically.  The  earls  of  Flanders  were  honourably  di- 
stingiiished  among  all  the  European  potentates  by  the  liberal  manner 
in  which  they  treated  their  subjects.  The  appendix  to  this  chapter 
contains  some  of  the  earliest  charters  which  they  granted  to  their  towns, 
and  these  fully  explain  the  wealth,  power  and  happiness  of  Flanders  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  And  notwithstanding  what  I 
hi[?e  said  in  the  text,  and  which  is  justified  by  the  conduct  of  the  bishops 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  clergy  were 
generally  just  and  merciful  lords,  as  far  as  the  material  well-being  of 
their  dependents  was  concerned.  The  German  proverb  says :  "  'Tis 
good  to  live  under  the  crozier." 


former  case  possibly,  in  the  latter  always  and  cer- 
tainly a  grievous  loss  to  the  republic.  But  before 
this  final  settlement  of  the  question,  bow  much  ir- 
reparable mischief,  how  much  of  credit  and  con- 
fidence shaken,  of  raw  material  wasted  and  de- 
stroyed, of  property  plundered,  of  security  unset- 
tled, of  internecine  hostihty  engendered,  class  set 
against  class,  family  against  family,  man  against 
man!  Verily,  when  we  contemplate  the  miserj' 
which  such  contests  caused  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries,  we  could  almost  join  io  the  cry 
of  the  Jacquerie,  and  wish,  with  the  pr?edial  and 
urban  serfs  of  old,  that  the  race  of  seigneurs  had 
been  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  did  we  not 
know  that  gold  must  be  tried  in  the  fire,  that  liberty 
could  grow  to  a  grant's  stature  only  by  passing 
through  a  giant's  struggles. 

But  from  this  painful  school  of  manhood  it 
pleased  the  providence  of  the  Almighty  to  save  our 
forefathers  ;  nor  does  Anglosaxon  history  record 
more  than  one  single  instance  of  those  oppressions 
or  of  that  resistance,  which  make  up  so  large  and 
wretched  a  portion  of  the  history  of  other  lauds '. 

'  Even  uD<ler  the  Nurman  kings,  the  coudition  of  this  cuuntry  »eeuu 
to  have  been  comparatively  eaay.  Its  darkest  moDients  were  during  the 
wars  of  Stephen  and  Heury  Plantageuct.  The  position  then  nsiuined 
liy  the  Beigneurs or  ciutelUuis  and  its  reiulti  are  thui  nell  described  hy 
an  old  chrouicler : — "  Sane  inter  partes  diu  certatum  est,  allemante  fbr- 
tuna;  aed  tunc  quodanunodo  remissiores  motus  esse  coepcrunt :  quod 
taineu  Angliae  noo  cesut  ill  bonum,  eo  quc>d  tot  crant  regei  quot  du- 
mini  castellorum,  habcntes  singuli  numisma  proprium  ct  more  regU 
subditos  iudicantee.  £t  quia  magnates  tk-rrac  sic  iuvieem  excellere 
latagebant,  eo  quod  nullus  in  alteriim  habubat  imperium,  nioK  it 
disceptaotes  rapinis  ct  inci'Ddiiit  elansEimas  regioncs  comiprru 
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Suffering  enough  (hey  had  to  bear,  but  it  was  at 
the  hands  of  invading  strangers,  not  of  those  who 
were  born  beneath  the  same  skies  and  spake  with 
the  same  tongue.  The  power  of  the  national  in- 
stitutions was  too  general,  too  deeply  rooted,  to  be 
shaken  by  the  efforts  of  a  class  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  that  class  itself  attempted  at  any  time  an 
undue  exercise  of  authority.  One  ill-advised  duke 
did  indeed  raise  a  fierce  rebellion  by  his  misgovern- 
ment ;  but  even  here  national  feeling  was  probably 
at  work,  and  the  Northumbrians  rose  less  against 
the  bad  ruler,  than  the  intrusive  Westsaxon :  the 
interests  of  Morcar's  family  were  more  urgent  than 
the  crimes  of  Tostig.  Yet  these  may  have  been 
grave,  for  he  was  repudiated  even  by  those  of  his 
own  class,  and  the  strong  measure  of  his  depriva- 
tion and  outlawry  was  concurred  in  by  his  brother 
Harald. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  mode  by  which  the 
authority  of  a  lord  became  established  in  a  town 
built  on   his  demesne,   the  privileges  of  lordship 

tuitum  quod  omne  robur  pnnii  fere  deperiit."  Walt,  Bemingbuih, 
Tulgo  Gisbura,  i.  74.  "  Castella  quippe  atudio  partiutn  per  ungulu 
proriocUs  siirresertitit  crebra;  erantque  in  Anglia  tot  quodamianda 
TCgei,  vcl  ])i)tiiis  tyronni,  quot  castellorum  domini,  hnbeatei  aingiili 
percnuuram  proprii  numiamtttis,  et  potestatem  dicendi  gubditis  regio 
more  iura."  Anuol.  Trivet.  1 147,  p.  25.  The  eontemporaiy  Saxon 
chronicler  gives  the  most  frij^btful  account  of  the  tyrnnuous  exaction! 
of  the  castellans,  and  the  tortures  they  intlLcted  on  the  defeoceleu  cul- 
tiTBtan.  And  this  tnuerahle  condition  of  the  country  is  only  too  ob- 
nou*  in  the  norda  with  which  the  contemporary  author  of  the  life  of 
Slephcn  commences  hia  work,  Gest.  Stephtmi,  p.  1  atq.  Nor  can  thia 
•nrprixe  ua,  when  we  learn  that  at  tfaia  period  not  Icsi  than  elercn 
kiindred  and  Gileen  coatlea  had  been  built  in  England.  Rc^.  Weodov. 
an.  1153.  Coxe'«  edit,  ii.  25fi. 
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were  occasionally  transferred  from  one  person  to 
another.  Like  other  royalties,  the  rights  of  the 
crown  over  taxation,  tolls  or  other  revenues,  might 
be  made  matter  of  grant.  The  following  document 
illustrates  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
seignorial  rights  was  thus  alienated  in  favour  of 
the  bishop  of  Worcester.  It  is  a  grant  made  by 
M^elred  and  iESelflaed  to  their  friend  WerfriS, 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century*. 

''  To  Almighty  God,  true  Unity  and  holy  Tri- 
nity in  heaven,  be  praise  and  glory  and  rendering 
of  thanks,  for  all  his  benefits  bestowed  upon  us! 
Firstly  for  whose  love,  and  for  St.  Peter's  and  the 
church  at  Worcester,  and  at  the  request  of  Wer- 
fri^  the  bishop,  their  friend,  ^^elraed  the  ealdor- 
man  and  ^Selflaed  commanded  the  burh  at  Wor- 
cester to  be  built,  and  eke  God's  praise  to  be  there 
upraised.  And  now  they  make  known  by  this 
charter  that  of  all  the  rights  which  appertain  to 
their  lordship,  both  in  market  and  in  street,  within 
the  byrig  and  without,  they  grant  half  to  God  and 
St.  Peter  and  the  lord  of  the  church ;  that  those 
who  are  in  the  place  may  be  the  better  provided, 
that  they  may  thereby  in  some  sort  easier  aid  the 
brotherhood,  and  that  their  remembrance  may  be 
the  firmer  kept  in  mind,  in  the  place,  as  long  as 
God's  service  is  done  within  the  minster.  And 
Werfri^  the  bishop  and  his  fiock  have  appointed 
this  service,  before  the  daily  one,  both  during  their 
lives  and  after,  to  sing  at  matins,  vespers  and  *  un- 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  10/5. 
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derpsong,'  the  psalm  De  Piofundis,  during  their 
lives;  aad  after  their  death,  Laudate  Dominum  ; 
and  every  Saturday,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  thirty 
psalms,  and  a  mass  for  theai  whether  alive  or  dead. 
jESeiraed  and  jE^elfla'd  proclaim,  that  they  have 
thus  granted  with  good-will  to  God  and  St.  Peter, 
under  witness  of  Alfred  the  king  and  all  the  wUan 
in  Mercia  ;  excepting  that  the  wain-shilling  and 
load-penny'  are  to  go  to  the  king's  hand,  as  they 
always  did,  from  Saltwic:  but  as  for  everything 
else,  as  landfeoh^,  Jihtwite,  stahi,  wohcedpung,  and 
all  the  customs  from  which  any  fine  may  arise,  let 
the  lord  of  the  church  have  half  of  it,  for  God's 
sake  and  St.  Peter's,  as  it  was  arranged  about  the 
market  and  the  streets  j  and  without  the  market- 
place, let  the  bishop  enjoy  his  rights,  as  of  old  our 
predecessors  decreed  and  privileged.  And  jE^elrsed 
and  .(E^elflaed  did  this  by  witness  of  .Alfred  the 
king,  and  by  witness  of  those  witan  of  the  Mer- 
cians whose  names  stand  written  hereafter ;  and  in 
the  name  of  God  Almighty  they  adjure  all  their 
successors  never  to  diminish  these  alms  which  they 
have  granted  to  the  church  for  God's  love  and  St. 
Peter's !" 

A  valuable  instrument  is  this,  and  one  which 
supplies  matter  for  reflection  in  various  ways.  The 

'  There  can  Ite  no  doubt  llmt  Wicnacilling,  written  erroneously  in  the 
MS.  peegnsilliDg.  ia  what  ii  meant  by  slatio  et  inonerath  piaualronim 
in  another  cbarter.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  MWG.  It  is  custom  or  toll  upon 
the  itAdding  and  loading  of  the  satt-waggoni.  Seep.  71  of  this  volume. 

'  Laaiffeoh,  laud-fee,  probably  a  recognitory  rent  fur  land  held  nn- 
der  the  burh  or  city.  Fihlw^tr.  tine  for  biawiing  in  the  city.  Slain, 
fine  or  tnulet  for  theft.  Wohceripunij,  Hne  for  buying  or  selling  con- 
trarl"  to  the  ruk's  of  ihc  market. 
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royalties  conveyed  are  however  alone  what  must 
occupy  our  attention  here.  These  are,  a  land-tax, 
paid  no  doubt  from  every  hide  which  helonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  burhgerefa,  and  which  was 
thue  probably  levied  beyond  the  city  walls,  in  small 
outlying  hamlets  and  villages,  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  any  territorial  hundred,  but  did  suit  and 
service  to  the  burhmdt.  And  next  we  find  the  lord 
in  possession  of  what  we  should  now  call  the  police, 
inflicting  fines  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  theft,  and 
contravention  of  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the 
conduct  of  the  market.  And  this  market  in  Wor- 
cester was  not  the  people's,  but  the  king's,  seeing 
that  not  only  are  the  bishop's  rlghta,  beyond  its 
limits,  carefully  distinguished,  but  that  jE^elred 
grants  half  the  customs  within  it,  that  is,  half  the 
tolls  and  taxes,  to  the  bishop.  In  this  way  was 
an  authority  established  concurrent  with  the  king's 
or  duke's,  and  exercised  no  doubt  by  the  biscopes 
ger^fa,  as  the  royal  right  was  by  the  cyninges  or 
ealdorraannes  burhgerefa.  Nor  were  its  results  un- 
favourable to  the  prosperity  of  the  city :  there  is 
evidence  on  the  contrary  that  in  process  of  time, 
the  people  and  their  bishop  came  to  a  very  good 
understanding,  and  that  the  Metropohsof  the  West 
grew  to  be  a  wealthy,  powerful  and  flourishing 
place:  so  much  so  that,  when  in  the  year  KML 
Hardacuut  attempted  to  levy  some  illegal  or  unp 
pular  tax,  the  citizens  resisted,  put  the  royal  com-' 
missioners  to  death,  and  assumed  so  determined 
an  attitude  of  rebellion,  that  a  large  force  of  Hi'iscaf' 
las  and  Hereban,  under  the  principal  military  chiefs 
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of  England,  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  them. 
Florence  of  Worcester,  who  relates  the  occurrence 
in  detail',  says  that  the  city  was  burnt  and  plun- 
dered. From  his  narrative  it  seems  not  improba- 
ble that  the  whole  outbreak  was  connected  with 
the  removal  of  a  popular  bishop  from  his  see  in  the 
preceding  year. 

There  is  another  important  document  of  nearly 
the  same  period  as  the  grant  to  WerfriS,  by  which 
Eadweard  the  son  of  Alfred  gave  all  the  royal  rights 
of  jurisdiction  in  Taunton  to  the  see  of  Winches- 
ter'. He  freed  the  land  from  every  burthen,  except 
the  universal  three,  whether  they  were  royal,  fiscal, 
comitial  or  other  secular  taxations :  he  granted 
that  all  the  bishop's  men,  noble  or  ignoble,  resi- 
ant  upon  the  aforesaid    land,    should  have  every 

.  '  1041.  "  Hoc  anno  ren  Anglorum  liaiilecanutui  anas  huscarUt 
muiit  per  omnei  regni  aui  provincimi  ad  exigendum  quod  indixerat  tri- 
butuin.  Ex  quibus  diioi,  Feadn  scilicet  et  Tuntan,  Wigornenses  pro- 
m  civibus,  aeditioiie  exortn,  in  cuiusdaoi  turri*  Wigontensia 
olario,  quo  celandi  causa  contiigerant,  quarto  Nonas  Mail, 
fcria  lecuiidA  pfiremerunt.  Unde  rex  ira  commotua,  ob  ultionem  nedi 
illoniin.  TbunuTQ  Mediteiranconiin,  Leofricum  Merciorum,  Godwinum 
Weitaaxonum,  Sinanlum  Nortbtmbrorum,  RoDum  Magesetenaium,  et 
caetero*  Uitiua  Angliae  comites,  omneique  ft'rmc  buos  liuscarlas,  ctun 

magna  exercitu illomisit;  mandana  ut  omnes  viros.  si  possint,  oc- 

ddcrent,  dvitatem  depraEdatam  incpnderc-nt,  totamquc  provinciam  de- 
THtaruit.  Qui,  die  veniente  seeuudo  Iduum  Nnvembrium,  et  civitatem 
et  pnmnciam  devaatare  coeperunt,  idque  per  quatuor  dies  ogcrc  non 
cesaaTerunt:  scd  paucos  vel  c  civibus  vcl  piovincialibus  ccperuct  aut 
occidenmt,  quia  pTaecognito  advento  eomm,  provincials  quoque  loco- 
ram  fugerant.  Civium  vero  mukitudo  in  quandam  modicam  insulam, 
in  medio  Sabrinac  fliuninia  sitam,  quae  Bevcrege  nuneupatur,  confuge- 
Mot ;  et  munitione  facta,  t«m  diu  te  viriliter  advcrsut  siios  iuimictM 
dtfeoderunt,  quoad  pace  recupErata,  libere  domum  licuerit  ei»  redire. 
Quinta  igitur  die,  civitate  creraata.  unuaquisque  magna  cum  praedk 
ndiit  m  ma;  «t  regi»  statim  qiiievit  ira."  Flor.  Wig.  1041. 
'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  I0S4.   Anno  !HM. 
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privilege  and  right  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  king's 
men,  resiant  in  his  royal  fiscs\  and  that  all  secular 
jurisdiction  should  be  administered  for  the  bishop's 
benefit,  as  fully  as  it  was  elsewhere  executed  for 
the  king's.  Moreover  he  attached  for  ever  to  Win- 
chester the  market-tolls  (*Willae  mercimonium, 
quod  anglice  Saes  tunes  cyping  adpellatur '*),  to- 
gether with  every  civic  census,  tax  or  payment. 
Whatsoever  had  heretofore  been  the  king's  was 
henceforth  to  belong  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
And  that  these  were  valuable  rights,  producing  a 
considerable  income,  must  be  concluded  from  the 
large  estates  which  bishop  Denewulf  and  bis  chap- 
ter thought  it  advisable  to  give  the  king  in  ex- 
change, and  which  comprised  no  less  than  sixty 
hides  of  land  in  several  parcels.  The  bishops,  it  i& 
to  be  presumed,  henceforth  governed  Taunton  by 
their  own  ger^fa,  to  whom  the  grant  itself  must  b^ 
construed  to  have  conveyed  plenary  jurisdiction^ 
that  is  the  blut-ban  or  ius  gladii,  the  supreme  crimi— 
nal  as  well  as  civil  justice. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  in  what  man- 
ner seignorial  rights  grew  up  in  certain  towns,  anA 
how  they  were  exercised.  From  the  account  thu& 
given  we  may  also  see  the  difference  which  ex- 
isted between  such  a  city  and  one  founded  origi-- 
nally  upon  a  system  of  free  gylds.  These  associa- 
tions placed  the  men  of  London  in  a  position  to 
maintain  their  own  rights  both  against  king  and 
bishop,  and  indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  *  Judicia 

*  Lands  held  immediately  of  the  king,  and  administtered  by  his  owt» 
officers.     People  resident  about  the  royal  vills. 
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Civitatis '  itself,  that  the  bishops  united  with  the 
citizens  in  the  establishment  of  their  free  communa 
under  ^^eistan.  We  are  not  very  clearly  informed 
what  was  the  earliest  mode  of  government  in  Lon- 
don ;  but,  from  a  law  of  Hlo®h<ere,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  presided  over  by  a  royal  reeve,  in  the 
Eeventh  century.  The  sixteenth  chapter  of  that 
prince's  law  provides  that,  when  a  man  of  Kent 
makes  any  purchase  in  Lundeuwic,  he  is  to  have 
the  testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  men,  or  of 
the  king's  wicgerefa'.  In  the  ninth  century,  when 
Kent  and  its  confederation  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Gewissas,  London 
may  possibly  have  vindicated  some  portion  of  inde- 
pendence. It  had  previously  lain  within  the  nomi- 
nal limits  at  least  of  the  Mercian  authority':  but 
the  victories  of  Ecgberht  and  the  subsequent  in- 
vasions of  the  Northmen  destroyed  the  Mercian 
power,  and  in  all  likelihood  left  the  city  to  provide 
for  itself  and  its  own  freedom.  We  know  that  it 
suffered  severely  in  those  invasions,  hut  we  have 
slight  record  of  any  attempt  to  relieve  it  from  their 
assaults,  which  might  imply  an  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare, on  the  part  of  any  particular  power.  In  the 
year  886  however,  we  learn,  .<Elfred,  victorious  on 
every  point,  turned  his  attention  to  London,  whose 
fortifications  he  rebuilt,  and  which  be  re-annexed 


'  LI.  Hlo«.  4  16.   Thorpe,  i.  34. 

*  Amer  c^Dsitlcrs  London  to  belong  Intally  to  Essex ;  he  states  that 
Ihe  Danes  plunrtered  it  in  851.  Vit.  MXd.  in  anno.  Berhtwulf  of  Mer- 
n>  nude  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  relieve  it ;  sii  that  it  must  be  coq- 
udeied  lo  have  been  a  Mercian  town  at  that  period.  Later  it  svems 
to  have  been  left  lo  itielf,  till  .Alfred  restore<t  it  in  886. 
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to  Mercia,  now  constituted  as  a  duchy  under  .^^el- 
red'.  On  the  death  of  this  prince,  Eadweard  seized 
Oxford  and  London  into  his  own  hands,  and  it 
ia  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  governed  these 
cities  by  burhger^fan  of  his  own'.  But  very  shortly 
after  we  find  the  important  document,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  '  Judicia  Civi- 
tatis,'  or  Dooms  of  London,  which  proves  clearly 
enough  the  elasticity  of  a  great  trading  community, 
the  readiness  with  which  a  city  like  London  could 
recover  its  strength,  and  the  vigour  with  which  its 
mixed  population  could  carry  out  their  plans  of 
self-government  and  independent  existence.  Hence- 
forward we  find  the  citizens  for  the  most  part  under 
portgerefan  or  portreeves  of  their  own*,  to  whom 
the  royal  writs  are  directed,  as  in  counties  they  are 
to  the  sheriffs.  We  must  not  however  suppose  that 
at  this  early  period  constitutional  rights  were  so 
perfectly  settled  as  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of 
infringement.  Circumstances,  whose  record  now 
escapes  us,  may  sometimes  have  occurred  which 
abridged  the  franchise  of  particular  cities :  we 
cannot  conclude  that   the   Portgerefa  was  always 

'  "  Genette  .Elfreti  cyaing  Ltmdpiiburg and  he  Sa  befaeste  8a 

burg  ^Sereiie  aldormeu  to  healdanne."  Cliron,  Sax.  an.  886,  "Eodem 
tnno  i£lfred,  Augulsaxoouiu  rex,  post  incendia  urbium,  stragesque 
populorumi  Londoniiini  civitntem  bonorilice  restauravit,  et  habitabilcm 
fecit :  quam  generi  buo  JECeredo,  Merdoruin  comiti,  eommendavit  cer- 
vandam."  Aiiaer,  Vit.  MU.  an.  9»6.  In  880  the  Dane*  matured  at 
Fiilham,  and  may  then  have  mined  London,  if  tbey  bad  not  done  tu 

'  Chron.  Saa.  an.  DIS. 

*  Swe'tmBD,  portgerefa.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  837.  Mfage,  ibid.  No*. 
858,  861 .  Ulf.  ibid.  No.  872.  The  first  mayor  of  London  vas  elected 
probably  in  1187.    See  Lib.  de  Ant.  L«gib.  p.  1  seq. 
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lected  by  the  citizens ;  for  in  some  places 
f  *'  royal "  portreeves  ^  from  which  it  may 
either  that  the  king  had  made  the 
*cnt  by  his  own  authority,  or,  what  is 
irom  improbable,  that  he  had  concurred  with 
the  citizens  in  the  election.  Moreover  the  direc- 
tion of  writs  to  noblemen  of  high  rank,  even  in 
London,  seems  to  imply  that,  on  some  occasions, 
either  the  king  had  succeeded  in  seizing  the  liber- 
ties of  the  city  into  his  own  hand,  or  that  the  elected 
officers  were  sometimes  taken  from  the  class  of 
powerfiil  ministerial,  having  high  rank  and  sta- 
tion in  the  royal  household  *.  Where  there  existed 
clubs  or  gylds  of  the  free  citizens,  we  may  also  be- 
lieve that  similar  associations  were  established  by 
the  lords  and  their  dependents,  either  as  a  means  of 
balancing  the  popular  power,  or  at  least  of  sharing 
in  the  benefits  of  an  association  which  secured  the 
rights  and  position  of  the  free  men ;  and  thus,  the 
same  document  which  reveals  to  us  the  exist- 
ence of  the  **  Ingang  burhware  "  or  **  burghers' 
dub  "  of  Canterbury,  tells  us  also  of  the  **  Cnihta 
gyld,'*  or  **  Sodality  of  young  nobles  "  in  the  same 
city*. 

^  '^  Cyninges  ger^a  binnan  port,"  the  king's  reeve  within  the  city. 
LL  MMxt.  iii.  §  7 ;  iv.  §  3.  Canterbury  appears  to  have  had  both  a 
tTmnges  ger^  and  a  portger^fa.  The  signatures  of  both  these  officers 
ire  appended  to  the  same  instrument.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  789. 

*  The  document  De  Institutis  Londoniae,  which  is  considered  to  date 
from  the  time  of  J&5ehrsed,  that  is  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
century,  gives  the  fine  for  burhbryce  to  the  king ;  and  inflicts  a  fur- 
ther bdt  of  thirty  shillings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  if  the  king  will 
pant  it,  "si  rex  hoc  concedat  nobis."  Inst.  Lond.  §  4.  Thorpe, i.  301. 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  293. 
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Two  points  necessarily  arrest  our  attention  in 
considering  the  case  of  every  city ;  the  first  of  these 
is  the  internal  organization,  on  which  the  freedom 
of  the  inhabitants  itself  depends :  the  second  is  the 
relation  the  city  stands  in  to  the  public  law,  that 
is  to  say,  its  particular  position  toward  the  state. 
The  Anglosaxon  laws  do  contain  a  few  provisions 
destined  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  the 
townspeople  and  the  country :  for  example  we  may 
refer  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  number  of 
mints  allowed  to  each  city.  In  the  tenth  century 
it  was  settled  that  each  burh  might  have  one, — 
and  from  this  very  fact  it  is  clear  that  **  burh  '*  was 
then  a  legal  term  having  a  fixed  and  definite  mean- 
ing,— while  a  few  cities  were  favoured  with  a  larger 
number.  The  names  of  the  places  so  distinguished 
are  preserved,  and  from  the  regulations  affecting 
them  in  this  respect  we  may  form  a  conclusion  as 
to  their  comparative  importance.  Under  -^^el- 
stdn  we  find  the  following  arrangement : — At  Can- 
terbury were  to  be  seven  moneyers  ;  four  for  the 
king,  two  for  the  bishop,  one  for  the  abbot.  At 
Rochester  three  ;  two  for  the  king,  one  for  the 
bishop.  At  London  eight.  At  Winchester  six.  At 
Lewes,  Hampton,  Wareham,  Exeter  and  Shafts- 
bury,  two  moneyers  to  each  town.  At  Hastings, 
Chichester,  and  at  the  other  burhs,  one  to  each 
town  ^ 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  all  these  places  are  in 
iE^elstan's  peculiar  kingdom,  south  of  the  Thames, 

'  Ll./E«el8t.  i.  §  14.   Thorpe,  i.  206. 
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and  that  his  legislation  takes  no  notice  of  the  Mer- 
cian, Eastanglian  or  Northumbrian  territories.  But 
half  a  century  later,  it  was  ordered  that  no  man 
should  have  a  mint  save  the  king,  and  that  any 
person  who  wrought  money  without  the  precincts 
of  a  burh,  should  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  for- 
gery. The  inconvenience  of  this  was  however  too 
great,  and  by  the  '  Instituta  Londoniae,'  each  prin- 
cipal city  ("  surnmus  portus  ")  was  permitted  to 
have  three,  and  every  other  burh  one  moneyer ', 

Again,  the  difficulty  of  guarding  against  theft, 
especially  in  respect  to  cattle,  the  universal  vice 
of  a  semi-civilized  people, — led  to  more  than  one 
attempt  to  prohibit  all  buying  and  selling  except 
in  towns  ;  and  this  of  itself  seems  to  imply  that 
they  were  numerously  distributed  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  But  this  provision,  however  beneficial 
to  the  lords  of  such  towns,  was  too  contrary  to  the 
general  convenience,  and  seems  to  have  been  soon 
relinquished  as  impracticable.  The  enactments  on 
the  subject  appear  to  have  been  abrogated  almost 
as  soon  as  made ' :  but  the  machinery  by  which  it 
Was  proposed  to  carry  their  provisions  into  effect 
ire  of  considerable  interest.  In  each  burh,  accord- 
log  to  its  size,  a  certain  number  of  the  townspeople 
were  to  be  elected,  who  might  act  as  witnesses  in 
every  case  of  bargain  and  sale, — whom  both  parties 
on  occasion  would  be  bound  to  call  to  warranty, 
and  whose  decision  or  veredictum  in  the  premises 

'  LL  £lie\r.  iii.  i  8,  16;  iv.  §  5,  9.  Thorpe,  i.  296,  29B,  301,  303. 
'U.Eadw.51.  JEUelst,  i.  §  12.  13;  iii.5  2;  V.  M".  Thorpe,  i. 
158, 206.  218.  240. 


would  be  final.  It  -was  intended  that  in  every  larger 
burh  ("  su ramus  portua  ")  there  should  be  thirty- 
three  such  elective  officers,  and  in  every  hundred 
twelve  or  more,  by  whose  witness  every  bargain  was 
to  he  sanctioned,  whether  in  a  burh  or  a  wapen- 
take. They  were  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duty.  The  law  of  Eadgiir 
says  :  "  Let  every  one  of  them,  on  his  tirst  electloD 
as  a  witness,  take  an  oath  that,  neither  for  profit, 
nor  fear,  nor  favour,  will  he  ever  deny  that  which 
he  did  witness,  nor  affirm  aught  but  what  he  did 
see  and  hear.  And  let  there  be  two  or  three  such 
sworn  men  as  witnesses  to  every  bargain '." 

The  words  of  this  law  seem  to  imply  that  the 
appointment  was  to  be  a  permanent  one ;  and  it 
is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  these  "  geieSedan 
men,"  jurati,  or  jurors,  would  become  by  degrees 
a  settled  urban  magistracy.  We  see  in  them  the 
germ  of  a  municipal  institution,  a  sworn  corpo- 
ration, assessors  in  some  degree  of  the  ger^fa  or 
the  later  mayor*.  They  were  evidently  the  "  boni 
et  legales  homines,"  the  "  testes  credibiles,"  "  ISa 
godan  men,"  "  dohtigan  men,"  and  so  forth,  of 
various  documents,  the  "  Scabini,"  "  Schoppen" 
or  "Echevins,"  so  famiUar  to  us  in  the  history 
of  mediasval  towns,  which  had  any  pretensions  to 
freedom.  They  necessarily  constituted  a  magis- 
tracy,  and  gradually    became   the   centre   round 


'  Ll.  Eidgar.  Supp.  $  3,  4,  5.    Tltorpe,  i.  2"'). 

*  "Hoc  anno  [a.D.  ISOO]  fucntnt  xxt  electi  ile  discrctioribus  citi- 
tatii,  et  iurati  pro  consulendo  civitatcMii  una  rum  Miiiure."  Lib.  ADtit). 


which  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  municipality 
clustered. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  iiave  so  little  record 
of  the  internal  organization  of  these  municipal  bo- 
dies, which  must  nevertheless  have  existed  during 
the  flourishing  period  of  the  Anglosaxon  rule.  Of 
£aldormen  in  the  towns,  and  in  our  modern  sense, 
there  naturally  is,  and  could  be,  no  trace:  that 
dignity  was  very  different  from  anything  like  the 
gerefscipe  of  a  city,  however  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial this  might  be:  but  the  '  Instituta  Londoniae' 
mention  one  or  two  subordinate  officers:  in  these, 
beside  the  Portgerefa,  Burhger^fa  or  Wicger^fa, — 
Dames  which  all  appear  to  denote  one  officer,  the 
"  praepositus  civitatis," — we  are  told  of  a  Tunge- 
r^fa,  who  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  the  payment 
of  the  customs' ;  and  also  of  a  Caccepol,  catch-poll 
or  beadle,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  collector'. 

The  archteologist,  not  less  than  the  historian, 
has  reason  to  lament  that  no  remains  from  the  past 
survive  to  teach  us  the  local  distribution  of  an  An- 
glosaxon town.  Yet  some  few  hints  are  neverthe- 
less supplied  which  enable  us  to  form  a  faint  image 
of  what  it  may  have  been.  It  is  probable  that  the 
different  trades  occupied  different  portions  of  the 
area,  which  portions  were  named  from  the  occu- 
pations of  their  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  ages 
these  several  parts  of  the  city  were  often  fortified 
and  served  as  strongholds,  behind  whose  defences, 
or  Ballying  forth  from  which,  the  crafts  fought  the 

'  ln*t.  Load.  J  3.    Tborpe,  i.  301.  '  Ibid. 
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battle  of  democracy  against  the  burgeases  or  the 
neighbouring  lords.  We  have  evidence  that  streets, 
which  afterwards  did,  and  do  yet,  bear  the  names 
of  particular  trades  or  occupations,  were  equally  so 
designated  before  the  Norman  conquest,  in  several 
of  our  English  towns.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can 
account  for  such  names  as  Fellraonger,  Horse- 
monger  and  Flesh  monger,  Shoewright  and  Shield- 
wright,  Tanner  and  Salter  Streets,  and  the  like, 
which  have  long  ceased  to  be  exclusively  tenanted 
by  the  industrious  pursuers  of  those  several  avoca- 
tions. Let  us  place  a  cathedral  and  a  guildhall 
with  its  belfry  in  the  midst  of  these,  surround  them 
with  a  circuit  of  walls  and  gates,  and  add  to  them 
the  common  names  of  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
or  Northgate,  Southgate,  Eastgate  and  Westgate 
Streets, — here  and  there  let  us  fix  the  market  and 
its  cross,  the  dwellings  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy, 
the  houses  of  the  queen  and  perhaps  the  courtiers, 
of  the  principal  administrative  officers  and  of  the 
leading  burghers', — above  all,  let  us  build  a  stately 
fortress,  to  overawe  or  to  defend  the  place,  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  ger^fa  and  his  garrison,  and 
the  site  of  the  courts  of  justice, — and  we  shall  have 
at  least  a  plausible  representation  of  a  principal 
AnglosaxoD  city.     Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted 

'  The  not  unfrequeot  oceuirence  of  »uch  Dunes  ai  Kiiiggatc,  Qumd- 
gate  and  Bishopgatc  Street,  imply  somethiug  of  this  kind ;  for  we 
GRDDot  suppose  surh  nameA  to  linve  been  singned  rapricioualy  or  with- 
out lufiicient  cause.  It  ia  Lkely  that  the  Mrcett  so  called  led  to  the 
dweUinga  and  were  literall;  the  property  of  the  several  parties :  that 
ia,  that  offences  eommitted  upon  tlicm  belonged  to  the  several  juru' 
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that  we  now  possess  no  ancient  maps  or  plans 
which  would  have  thrown  a  valuable  light  upon 
this  subject,  yet  the  guidance  here  and  there  sup- 
plied by  the  names  of  the  streets  themselves, 
and  the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  yet  to  be 
traced  in  them,  coupled  with  fragmentary  notices  in 
the  chroniclers,  do  sometimes  enable  us  to  catch 
glimpses  as  it  were  of  this  history  of  the  past.  The 
giant  march  of  commercial  prosperity  has  crum- 
bled into  dust  almost  every  trace  of  what  our  brave 
and  good  forefathers  looked  upon  with  pardonable 
pride :  but  the  principles  which  animated  them, 
still  in  a  great  degree  regulate  the  lives  of  us  their 
descendants ;  and  if  we  exult  in  the  conviction  that 
our  free  municipal  institutions  are  the  safeguard 
of  some  of  our  most  cherished  liberties,  let  us  re- 
member those  to  whom  we  owe  them,  and  study 
to  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  posterity  an  inhe- 
ntance  which  we  have  derived  from  so  remote  an 
ancestry. 
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designated  b-       ^HAPl^ER  VIII. 

of  our  En' 

accoant  iu£  bishop. 

mon^ 

wri'  rf*  variety  of  form  the  heathendom  of  the 

pf^ons  may  have  assumed  in  different  dis- 
/'C^are  justified  in  asserting  that  a  sacerdotal 
J^^isted,  and  that  there  were  different  grades 
jj^k  within  it.    We  hear  of  priests,  and  of  chief 
^t& ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  conclude  that  to 
^el&tter  some  preeminence  in  dignity,  if  not  in 
power,  was  conceded  over  their  less-distinguished 
colleagues.     Similarly,  the  necessities  of  internal 
government  and  regulation,  and  the  analogy  of  se- 
cular administration,  had  gradually  supplied  the 
Christian  communities  with  a  well-organized  sy- 
stem of  hierarchy,  which  commencing  with   the 
lower  ministerial  functions,  passed  upward  through 
the  presbyterate,  the  episcopal  and  metropolitan 
ordinations,  and  found  its  culminating  point  and 
completion  in  the  patriarchates  of  the  eastern  and 
western  cijurches.  The  paganism  of  the  Old  World, 
which  admitted  the  participation  of  different  classes 
in  the  public  rites  of  religion,  if  it  did  not  cause, 
could  at  least  easily  reconcile  itself  to,  this  syste- 
matic division.     Our  own  heathen  state  is  not  well 
known  enough  to  enable  us  to  affirm  as  much  of 
our  forefathers ;  but  the  immediate  foundation  of 
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nal  church  in  all  the  newly-converted  Teu- 

*^ries,   seems  to  show  that  no  diflSculty 

3  apprehended  as  to  its  ready  recep- 

-.ngland,  as  elsewhere,  the  introduction 

.stianity  was  immediately  followed  by  the 

^olishment  of  bishops.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  the  effects  of  this  esta- 
blishment in  England  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent.  As  we  pursue  the  inquiries  which  ne- 
cessarily meet  us  in  investigating  the  history  of 
conversion  in  the  West,  we  are  led  to  a  remarkable 
fact,  viz.  that  the  power  of  the  Roman  see  was, 
generally  speaking,  most  substantially  founded  by 
the  efforts  and  energy  of  Teutonic  prelates ;  while 
a  much  more  steady  opposition  to  its  triumph  was 
oflfered  by  the  provincials  who  usually  filled  the 
episcopal  office  in  the  cities  of  Gaul. 

The  apparent  strangeness  of  this  however  soon 
▼anisheSy  when  we  consider  the  many  grounds  upon 
which  the  Gallic  churches  contested  the  immediate 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  archbishop  of  Vienne 
long  claimed  the  patriarchal  authority  in  Gaul,  upon 
the  same  grounds  as  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople claimed  it  in  those  cities  ^  Many  of 
the  provincial  churches  boasted  an  antiquity  hardly 
inferior  to  the  Roman,  and  a  foundation  not  less 
illustrious;  many  had  shown  in  persecution  and 
suffering,  a  spirit  of  Christian  perseverance  and  a 
steadfastness  of  faith,  which  the  City  itself  had  not 
exceeded  in  her  own  hour  of  trial.  Above  all, 
ihere  continued  to  exist  a  vigorous  nationality  in 

'  HuUmum,  'Origine  de  Torganisation  de  TEglise  au  Moyen  Age/  p.  •'K). 
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Gaul,  however  oppressed  and  bridled  by  the  energy 
of  the  Prankish  conquerors,  especially  in  Neustria 
or  the  northern  portion  of  modern  France.  To  ibis 
spirit  of  nationality,  based  upon  ancient  descent 
and  long  familiarity  with  the  civilization  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  fed  in  turn  by  a  great  amount 
of  material  prosperity,  we  must  refer  the  complete 
dissolution  of  the  Carolingian  empire  itself,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  counts  of  Paris  as  kings 
in  the  western  districts  of  that  unwieldy  body. 

It  is  true  that  the  Western  Church  did  not  lay 
definite  claim  to  any  such  total  independence  as 
Cyprian  vindicated  for  his  African  communities  : 
the  good  offices  and  arbitration  of  St.  Peter's  suc- 
cessor were  sought  in  disputed  and  doubtful  cases, 
even  if  we  cannot  adroit  of  positive  appeals  to  the 
Roman  curia:  the  bishops  of  Burgundy,  Provence 
and  Spain,  early  found  that  union  with  the  oldest 
and  most  respected  church  of  the  West  offered  an 
important  defence  of  orthodoxy  threatened  by  the 
Arian  and  serai-Arian  dogma  of  the  barbarians  who 
had  wrested  those  fine  provinces  from  the  empire: 
and  the  Popes  were  not  unwilling  to  encourage  a 
tendency  which  helped  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  pre- 
eminence in  their  church  over  all  the  Christian 
communities'.  The  institution  of  Missi,  or  special 
commissioners,  was  familiar  i  they  adopted  it,  and 

■  Tliis  vras  strongly  assertud  by  Rodibdub  ngainst  Cyprian,  aud  never 
loit  Slight  of  by  the  Itomati  conlroTersialiats,  whatever  opposition  it 
tupountered  iu  other  cbiirebes.  But  while  Rome  really  nas  the  lint 
rity  of  the  world,  it  whs  conaonant  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  episco- 
pal relaCioni  that  her  prelate  should  claim  the  primacy.  Tlie  foimding 
it  either  on  St.  Pcter'»  peculiar  principality,  nr  on  pretended  decreet  of 
the  Roman  emperon.  wm  quite  a  different  thing,  and  an  ai^erlliought. 
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at  a  very  early  period  we  find  papal  vicars  exer- 
cising some  sort  ot  authority  tu  Gaul,  aud  perbaps 
even  in  Britain. 

The  conversion  of  Clovis  to  the  orthodox  faith, 
instead  of  that  which  he  might  have  learned  from 
his  Arian  neighbours,  was  not  only  a  source  of 
power  and  importance  to  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Gaul,  but  ultimately  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  We  must  admit  that  under  the 
Merwingiaa  kings,  the  popes  enjoyed  some  au- 
thority and  great  consideration  in  Gaul,  though  not 
enough  to  endanger  the  independence  and  free- 
dom of  the  Gallican  church  :  but  under  the  family  of 
Pipin  they  necessarily  occupied  a  very  different 
position.  For  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  im- 
perial constitution,  Rome  was  a  city,  and  its  bishop 
to  a  certain  extent  an  officer,  of  the  empire,  and 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  popes  was  advanced 
by  the  Prankish  emperor  as  Lest  might  suit  his 
own  purposes.  It  is  assuredly  not  true  that  under 
Charlemagne  those  bishops  ventured  upon  any  of 
the  usurpations  which  they  succeeded  in  substan- 
tiating under  later  emperors. 

During  the  reign  of  Hluduuig  indeed,  a  pious 
but  weak  prince,  they  obtained  various  concessions 
which  in  process  of  time  bore  fruit  of  power  '.     It 

'  But.  as  vet,  no  indeppinieiice.  Pope  Pnsclinl  in  B'2'J,  beinp  accuicd 
bj  the  Buroans  of  patticijiation  in  various  huDiiciilus,  Hluduuig  acnt  hi* 
Uinri, — AilaluD);  s  prcabyWr  aud  abbot,  and  Hunfriil  duke  of  Rhictia 
lor  Cinre)  to  invenigste  ibe  iilFiur.  Pant'hat  HppcArL'd  bffute  them,  and 
Tleued  himself  by  oath.  "  Qui  Bupnidictua  Puntifes  cum  iuramentu 
Lateranenii  patriarchio  roram  nupradirtis  legntii  et 
L  episcopis  34,  et  preshyleris  ft  diHi'ouibus  quin- 


puhficarit  t 
t>nf)ui(i  TUimano.  ci 
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was  reserved  for  later  days  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  Roman  independence  through  the  comhiuation 
of  communal  with  priestly  tendencies.  This  com- 
bination first  darkly  arose  when  the  nationality  of 
Rome  itself  burst  forth,  encouraged  by  the  vigour 
with  which  the  hishop  made  head  against  the  in- 
vading Saracens  in  Italy,  supported  the  orthodox 
prelates  of  the  southern  kingdoms,  Aries,  Burgundy 
and  Spain  against  Arian  dukes  and  governors,  and 
regulated  the  internal  affairs  of  the  city,  neglected 
by  its  Prankish  patricians  and  missi.  At  this  time 
too  Rome  had  no  competitor:  Africa  had  fallen, 
Constantinople  had  abdicated  her  imperial  position, 
the  cities  and  the  sees  of  the  East  had  vanished 
together  ;  Rome — at  least  one  of  the  oldest — was 
now  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches.  She  had  all  the  prestige  of  the  old 
empire,  and  all  the  support  of  the  new  one  which 
she  had  helped  to  found  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old. 
But  this  gradual  advance  and  this  commanding 
power  could  not  at  first  have  been  contemplated. 
It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  great  results, 
which  seem  necessarily  produced  by  a  long  series 
of  combined  causes,  have  from  the  first  been  pre- 
pared and  foreseen.  The  spectator  in  his  own 
struggle  after  a  logical  unity  rejects  the  accidental 
and  accessory  facts,  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  appa- 
rently essential  development ;  and  supposes  every- 
thing to  have  been  grasped  together,  because  his 
intellect  cannot  conceive  the  whole  variety  of  oc- 
currences without  so  grasping  them.  The  relations 
of  Rome  with  the  Franks  were  hardly  the  conse- 
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qaence  of  any  deliberate  or  well-considered  plan. 
The  Frankish  kings  had  been  selected  as  patrons 
merely  because  they  could  afford  the  protection 
which  was  looked  for  in  vain  from  Constantinople, 
or  indeed  any  other  quarter  ;  and  had  Italy  not 
been  overrun  by  Germanic  invaders  of  various  race, 
from  whose  power  there  seemed  no  refuge,  save  in 
other  and  still  more  barbarous  Germanic  defenders, 
the  Western  Empire  might  never  have  been  re- 
stored :  but  when  once  it  was  so  restored, — from 
the  moment  when  Pope  Leo  and  the  Roman  muni- 
cipality agreed  to  place  the  command  of  the  city, 
and  the  rights  of  the  ancient  Caesars,  in  the  hands 
of  a  barbarian  king, — but  one  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting and  securing  all  the  advantages  of  his  great 
position, — Rome  itself  became  not  only  identified 
with  the  new  views,  but  necessary  to  their  fulfil- 
ment '.     Had  the  new  emperor  been  a  Roman,  or 

'  No  locroer  vas  Charleuiiigne  crowned  u  emperor  by  Leo  III. 
(Dec.  '25th,  600)  than  he  (muied  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  be  adminirtereil 
lo  all  hii  (ubjecta  who  were  above  the  age  of  twelve  yean.  See  on 
this  subject  Oonniges,  p.  '2,  ete.  He  thus  obtained  all  the  rights  uf  the 
■ocient  emperors  over  the  church  and  thp  Roman  proviDciala,  in  adili- 
tlon  tn  the  poners  om  a  German  king,  irhich  in  his  vigorous  hands  as- 
nimed  «  coaaistcQcy  and  comiiKss  unknown  to  IiIh  predecessor*.  Clmrtc- 
nagne  required  all  the  aid  of  the  Pope  ag^nst  the  gireat  Kraokish  fami- 
lies, who  might  have  g^ven  hiin  a  mayor  of  the  palace,  as  they  had  given 
hisotni  progenitors  tothe  Merwinginn  kings.  The  followingimportanl 
paiMige  will  shon  in  what  spirit  he  considered  the  impenal  authority 
which  he  bad  assumed,  "a. 0.802.  Go  anno  demoravitdomnus  Caesar 
Cuolus  apud  Aquis  palstium  quietus  ciltn  Francis  sine  hoite ;  sed  re- 
rardatuB  misericordiac  suae  dc  pnuperibus,  qui  in  regno  suo  erant  et 
iiutitias  Bua>  picniter  [h]abcre  non  poterunt,  noluit  dc  intra  palatio 
pauperiores  vassos  suos  transmittere  ad  iiistition  faciendum  propter  mu- 
nen,  sed  elegit  in  regno  siio  flrchiepisco|>ui  ct  rellquos  epi£co|>os  et 
■bbates  cum  liucibus  et  comilibus,  qui  iam  opus  non  [hjabebant  super 
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had  he  selected  Rome  as  his  residence,  and  thus 
made  it  the  local  as  well  as  real  and  political  centre 
of  his  power,  the  Papacy  would  probably  never 
have  attained  its  territorial  authority.  But  the 
Frankish  king  remained  true  to  the  habits  of  his 
people  and  of  his  predecessors,  resided  in  peaceful 
times  at  Ingleheini  or  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  spent 
years  in  wandering  from  one  royal  vill  to  aoother, 
or  in  the  duties  of  active  warfare  upon  the  several 
confines  of  his  empire  ;  and  thus  the  government 
of  the  eternal  city  practically  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Frankish  officers,  tlukes,  missi,  counts  palatine,  and 


era  occiperc.  et  ipsos  misit  per  iimvemim  regnum  luuni, 
ut  eccleaiis.  viiiuia  et  orfanii  et  pauperibui  et  euncto  |>o|)ulo  iiiBtitiam 
fncerent.  Et  menae  Octimbrio  coagregnvit  univcrulem  lynodum  in 
iam  nominaU)  loco,  et  ibi  fecit  epincopos  cum  preHbyteris  eeu  diaconibiu 
relegi  universos  caaoae«  quas  HHoctuB  synodus  recepit,  et  decreta  ponti- 
fipura,  ct  plcnitcr  iiissit  eos  traili  coram  omnibus  epiacopii,  prc»bj1eri» 
et  diacoaibus.  Similiter  in  ipso  aynodo  congregavit  universe*  abbatei 
et  monochos  qui  ibi  ndcrant,  rt  ipsi  ioter  se  conventum  fnciebaat,  et 
legerunt  rrgidain  snncti  patris  Benedicti,  ct  earn  trndiderunt  snpiente* 
in  conxpeetu  abbatum  ct  monacborum ;  et  tuDc  iuuu  ciui  gencraUter 
super  omnes  epiecopos.  abbatea,  preBbyteroa,  diacones  seu  unirerBa  clero 
facta  eat,  ut  unuBquisque  in  loco  auo  iiuta  constitutiai 
patnim,  livc  in  cplscopatibiiH  icu  in  monaiteriii  ant  per  i 
lanctns  eccleaias,  ut  canonici'iuxta  canones  viverent,  et  quicquid  ii 
clero  aut  in  pojiulo  de  culpia  aut  de  negligentiit  appantciit,  ' 
nonum  auctoritatc  cmcndansent ;  ct  qnicquid  in  monastcrii 
monachis  contra  regtilam  aancti  Itcncdicti  factum  fuiiaet,  tioc  i] 
iuila  ipMiu  regulam  aaucti  Uenedicti  cniendare  fecisscnt.  Sed  et  ip| 
iroperator,  interim  quod  ipsam  synodiim  factum  est.  congrcgavit 
coniites  et  reliqno  cliriHtiano  populo  cum  lej^slalonbus.  et  fecit  o 
iegea  in  regiin  auo  Ic^,  et  tradi  nnicuiqiie  homini  legem  luatn,  ( 
emenilare  ubicumqiie  neeeg»e  fuit,  ct  emendatnm  legem  icribere,  et  ut 
iuilicct  ]ier  acriiitum  indicaxMat,  et  muncra  Don  accefiisBcnt ;  *eA  omne* 
liominei,  pauperes  et  divitei>el  regno  auo  iustitiam  liabuiaaeut. "  Anna], 
Laiimham.  xxv.  Pertz.  i.  38.  In  tbr  thenry  of  that  greet  man,  I 
imperial  litle  wai  nn  empli  nainr. 
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iiiinisterials,  who  gradually  proved  no  match  for  the 
enlightened  skill,  unwearied  diplomacy  and  increa- 
sing power  of  the  pontiffs,  the  Roman  aristocratic 
families,  and  the  resuscitated  municipality  :  yet  the 
popes  had  hardly  succeeded  in  attaining  to  a  com- 
plete independence  of  the  German  Caesars,  when 
the  son  of  Hugues,  called  Capet,  expelled  the  last 
Caroling  from  the  soil  of  France  ;  though  in  the 
course  of  a  policy  long  inexorably  pursued,  they 
had  gone  far  to  prepare  lor  a  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  which  was  to  be  of  more  important 
consequence  to  the  world  than  even  that  separa- 
tion'. In  956 — the  year  in  which  Eadwig,  the  mark 
of  monkish  calumny,  came  to  the  tlirone  of  Eng- 
land, the  Patricius  Octavian,  son  of  Alberich,  and 
through  him  grandson  of  the  scandalous  Marozia, 
elected  himself  Pope  in  the  place  of  his  uncle,  John 
the  Eleventh  ;  and  thus  united  the  highest  worldly 
and  spiritual  authorities  in  the  city,  concentrating 
in  his  own  person  all  the  rights  both  of  the  empire 
and  the  papacy*. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  years  earlier,  Gregory, 
then  bishop  of  Rome,  had  despatched  a  missionary 
adventure  to  this  country. 


»  A.D.987.  See  Donniges.  p.  197  «?.  Thierry,  Lcttressurl'Ilistoire 
de  Pnmce,  let.  lii. 

'  Since  a.d.  !)2J  there  had  betin  in  tact  no  Emperor  of  Germany. 
■nd  the  empire  itself  might  seem  to  have  been  reiolved  anew  into  its 
<]riginal  and  discordant  elements.  From  the  year  904.  when  the  eUIer 
Theodora  succeeded  in  placing  Sei^ui  the  Third  upon  the  papal 
throne,  the  faelran  of  that  profligate  woman  and  her  daughters  had 
tonipletcly  disposed  of  all  the  dignities  of  the  eity.  antl  the  bed  of  the 
Theodoras  or  Maroda  ivas  the  best  intriHlurtion  to  the  Chair  uf  St. 
Peter. 
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The  zeal  of  modern  polemics  has  dealt  more 
hardly  with  Gregory  than  justice  demands '.  Who 
shall  dare  to  attribute  to  him,  or  to  any  other  man, 
entire  freedom  from  human  error,  or  total  absence 
of  those  faults  which,  for  the  very  happiness  of 
man,  are  found  to  chequer  the  most  perfect  of 
human  characters  ?  But  even  if  we  admit  that  he 
shared,  to  not  less  than  the  usual  degree,  in  the 
weakness  and  selfishness  of  our  nature,  it  is  im- 
possible to  withhold  the  meed  of  our  admiration 
from  the  man  whose  intellect  could  combine,  whose 
prudence  could  direct,  and  whose  courage  could 
cope  with,  all  the  details  of  a  conversion  such  as 
that  of  Saxon  England.  Let  us  only  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  found  himself  placed 
at  home,  and  we  shall  the  better  comprehend  the 
power  of  mind  which  could  devise  and  execute 
the  vast  design  of  a  spiritual  colonization,  a  trans- 
plantation of  religion  as  it  were  from  Rome  the 
centre,  to  Britain  the  extreme,  the  least  known, 
and  most  barbarous  point  of  the  ancient  empire*. 
Temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  ruler  of  the  city, 
abandoned  by  those  miserable  intriguers  who  in- 
herited from  the  emperors  nothing  but  their  title 
and  their  vices,  and  pressed  on  every  side  by  the 
vigorous  advance  of  the  Langobardic  arms,  it  was 

'  See  Soamea,  Anglos.  Churcb,  p.  40  seq.,  and  Latin  Church  during 
Anglos.  Times,  p.  12  sfq,,  19  seq.  On  the  other  niile>  Scbrodl,  Dot 
erste  Jahrliunilert  der  Engllschen  Kirehc,  p.  10  seq, 

'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Southerns  shuddered  at  the 
Saxons,  as  the  moit  savage  and  barbarous  uf  all  the  GcrniFinic  tribes. 
llowever  unjust  the  opinion  might  be,  it  vcas  the  fashionable  one  at 
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Gregory's  fate  or  fortune  to  pass  in  the  midst  of 
political  excitement  a  life  which  he  had  hoped  to 
devote  to  pious  meditation.  But  he  possessed  a 
character  capable  of  moulding  itself  to  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  situation;  whether  reluctantly  or 
not,  he  flung  himself  into  the  gap,  and  compre- 
hended, with  a  perfect  singleness  of  insight,  that  to 
whom  belongs  the  post  of  greatest  honour,  on  him 
lies  also  the  burthen  of  the  greatest  toil  and  great- 
est danger.  By  turns  soldier,  captain,  negotiator, 
and  priest, — now  wielding  the  pen  to  instruct,  now 
the  sword  to  protect  or  to  chastise, — now  pouring 
passionate  exhortations  from  his  pulpit,  now  pro- 
viding for  the  resources  of  liis  commissariat,  or  su- 
perintending the  builders  engaged  on  the  material 
defences  of  his  walls, — we  see  in  him  one  of  those 
men  whom  troublous  times  have  often  educated  to 
cope  with  themselves,  and  whose  names  have  thus 
justly  become  the  very  landmarks  and  pivots  of 
history. 

A  great  writer,  who  sometimes  suffers  his  hosti- 
lity against  Christianity  and  its  professors  to  out- 
weigh the  calmer  judgement  of  the  historian,  has 
left  us  this  graphic  account  of  the  condition  of 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century'. 

"  Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under 
the  despotism  of  the  Greeks,  wc  again  inquire  into 
the  fate  of  Rome*,  which  had  reached,  about  the 


'  Gibbon,  Dec.  and  Fall,  chapter  45. 

'  "  The  pasBdget  of  the  Uomiliea  of  OregoTy,  nliich  represent  tbe 
mbentble  ttvte  of  the  city  and  countty,  lire  traoirribed  in  tbc  Aunal* 
D.  590,  No.  16;  A.o.  695,  No.  2.  etc," 
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close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  lowest  period  of  her 
depression.  By  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire, 
and  the  successive  loss  ot"  ihe  provinces,  the  sources 
of  public  and  private  opulence  were  exhausted  ;  the 
lofty  tree,  under  whose  shade  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves  and 
branches,  and  the  sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither 
on  the  ground.  The  ministers  of  command  and 
the  messengers  of  victory  no  longer  met  on  the 
Appian  or  Flaminian  Way,  and  the  hostile  ap- 
proach of  the  Lombards  was  often  felt  and  conti- 
nually feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and 
peaceful  capital,  who  visit  without  an  anxious 
thought  the  garden  of  the  adjoining  country,  will 
faintly  picture  in  their  fancy  the  distress  of  the 
Romans ;  they  shut  or  opened  their  gates  with  a 
trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the  walls  the  flames 
of  their  houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their 
brethren,  who  were  coupled  together  like  dogs,  and 
dragged  away  into  distant  slavery  beyond  the  sea 
and  the  mountains.  Such  incessant  alarms  must 
annihilate  the  pleasures  and  interrupt  the  labours 
of  a  rural  life;  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  was 
speedily  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness, 
in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the  waters  are  impure, 
and  the  air  is  infectious.  Curiosity  and  ambition 
no  longer  attracted  the  nations  to  the  capital  of  the 
world  :  but  if  chance  or  necessity  directed  the  steps 
of  a  wandering  stranger,  he  contemplated  with  hor- 
ror the  vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might 
be  tempted  to  ask.  Where  is  the  senate,  and  where 
are  the  people  ?     In  a  season  of  excessive  rains, 
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the  Tiber  swelled  above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with 
irresistible  violence  into  the  valleys  of  the  seven 
bills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose  from  the  stag- 
nation of  the  deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  conta- 
gion, that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an  hour  in 
the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession,  which  implored 
the  mercy  of  heaven'.  A  society  in  which  mar- 
riage is  encouraged  and  industry  prevails,  soon  re- 
pairs the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war  ; 
but  as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Romans  was 
condemned  to  hopeless  indigence  and  celibacy,  the 
depopulation  was  constant  and  visible,  and  the 
gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect  the  approaching 
failure  of  the  human  race*." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  scenes  such  as  these  that 
Gregory  found  time  to  organize  the  mission  of  Au- 
gustine to  Britain.  In  the  absence  of  definite  in- 
formation, derived  from  his  own  account,  or  the 
relations  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries,  it  is 
impossible  to  penetrate  the  motives  which  led  the 
pontiff  to  this  step.  They  have  been  variously  in- 
terpreted by  the  zeal  of  opposing  historians,  who 
have  construed  tliem  by  the  light  of  their  own  pre- 
judices, in  favour  of  the  conflicting  interests  of 
their  respective  churches.     Nor,  with  such  insuffi- 

'  "  The  inunilnlian  aud  plague  were  reported  by  n  dcorun,  whoni  kii 
biahop,  Gregorj'  of  Tours,  hoA  dispatdieil  to  Rome  for  some  relici. 
The  ingmioua  mcBsenger  cmbeltiehed  liis  tale  and  tbc  riTer  with  a  great 
dngtm  and  h  train  of  little  serpeuti.    Greg.  Tiiron.  lib.  x.  cnp.  1 ." 

*  "Gregory  of  Rotue  (DiHlog.  I.  ii.c.  15) relates  ainemorable  prcdie- 
tioD  of  St.  BcDcdiet.  '  Roma  a  gentilibua  tioD  exlenuiuabitur  Bed  tcm- 
peitatibui,  coruscis  turbinibus  et  terrae  motu  iu  £cmeti|)sa  nmrccBcet.' 
Snoh  ■  prophecy  melt*  into  true  hiator}-,  and  beaomeB  the  evidence  of 
tbt  fact  after  vhich  it  was  invented." 
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cient  means,  do  we  attempt  to  reconcile  their  dif- 
ferences: human  motives  are  rarely  mmiixed, 
rarely  all  good  or  all  evil :  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  all^the  conflicting  views 
which  have  been  taken  of  this  great  act ;  that  while 
an  earnest  missionary  spirit,  and  deep  feeling  of 
responsibility,  led  the  Pope  to  carry  the  blessings 
of  an  orthodox  Christianity  to  the  distant  and 
benighted  tribes  of  Britain,  he  may  have  contem- 
plated— not  without  pardonable  complacency — the 
growth  of  a  church  immediately  dependent  upon 
his  see  for  guidance  and  instruction.  It  may  be 
that  some  lingeriug  whispers  of  vanity  or  ambition 
spoke  of  the  increase  of  wealth  or  dignity  or  power 
which  might  thus  accrue  to  the  patriarchate  of  the 
West.  Nay,  who  shall  say  that,  looking  round  in 
his  despair  upon  Rome  itself  and  the  disject  mem- 
bers of  its  once  mighty  empire,  he  may  not  even 
have  thought  that  England,  inaccessible  from  its 
seas  and  the  valour  of  its  denizens,  might  one  day 
offer  a  secure  refuge  to  the  last  remains  of  Roman^^czii 
faith  and  nationality,  and  their  last,  but  not  leasts*  ^t 
noble,  defender? 

To  the  pontiff  and  the  statesman  it  was  not  un •• 

known  that  the  Britannic  islands  were  occupiet^  d 
by  two  populations  different  alike  in  their  descend" -^t 
and  in  their  fortunes ;  the  elder  and  the  weaker  """^j 
of  Keltic  blood ;  the  younger  ^and  the  conquerin^^  g 
race,  an  offshoot  of  that  great  Teutonic  stock 
whose  branches  had  overspread  all  the  fairest  pn 
vinces  of  the  empire,  and  had  now  for  the 
part  adopted  something  of  the  civilization,  togeth< 
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with  the  profession,  of  Christianity.    He  was  aware 
that  commercial  intercourse,  nay  even  family  al- 
liances,  had  already  connected   the  Anglosaxons 
with  those  Franks,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Arian 
Goths,  Burgundians  and  Langobards,  had  accepted 
the  form  of  faith  considered  orthodox  by  the  Roman 
See'.     The  British  church,  he  no  doubt  knew,  in 
common  with  others  which  claimed  to  have  been 
/bunded  by  the  Apostles*,  still  retained  some  rites 
and  practices,  which  had  either  never  been  sanc- 
tioned or  were  now  abandoned  at  Rome  :  but  still 
Hie  communion  of  the  churches  had  been  main- 
tained as  well  as  could  be  expected  between  such 
distant   estabUshments.     British  bishops  bad  ap- 
peared in  the  Catholic  synods',  and  the  church  of 
tlie  Keltic  aborigines  reverenced  with  affectionate 
Zeal   the    memory    of   the    missionaries    whom    it 
*as  the  boast  of  Rome  to  have  sent  forth  lor  her 


*  "  1  cannot  bear  to  see  the  finest  provLueei  of  Ouil  in  ibe  handi  of 
tbtK  hereticB,"  ciietl  ClovU,  with  ell  the  teai  of  a  new  convert.  The 
^ergjr  blessed  the  pioua  scutimcDt,  and  the  orthodox  liarbarian  nu 
fwirdeA  with  b  eerica  of  bloody  victorii 
Itahliih  the  predominiuicc  of  the  Frank  a 

doi. 

'  If  traditioDi  could  be  eonitnied  into  good  history,  Britain  waa 
abundantly  provided  with  apostolic»l  converters ;  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
Ahitobuliu,  oite  of  the  seventy,  St.  Paul  himself,  have  all  had  their 
■eveial  supporters.     Nay  even  St.  Peter  liaa  been  said  to  have  visited 

this  Uland  :  "Ettcitu    [A  IltTpos] tic    ffperrariav  irnpayiMroi'  'EtSa 

^  X'ip<rTpfS^aas  iiai  iToAU  Tcii'  aitarowifidroii'  tOr&v  tls  T^r  rnv  XpioroS 

wivTW  twiimairdiitvos inifitiras  t(  toIc  tf  ffpfrmria  ^jitpac  T(iik«, 

ul  iroXXovi;  r^  \6yif  ^artaat  rijt  j(d/3iTot,  iKiikriaias  rr  av<m)aa^ivi)t, 
rnuTK^ovt  Tf  itai  wpurffvripovs  Kni  Siokoi'ovs  n^iflOToifrura^,  ^uficirdrf 
fnt  Tou  KdJcrapoc  ai6is  n'c  'Pa>/iiji'  napaylvtrm.  Menolog.  Graec.  xvi. 
Mart. 

■  Ar  Aries  in  314,  Snrdica  in  347,  aud  Rindni  iu  35!). 
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instruction  or  confirmation  in  the  faith'.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Pope, 
that  the  Germanic  conquerors  themselves  yearned 
for  the  communication  of  the  glad  tidings  ol  sal- 
vation ;  that  tolerance  was  fonnd  in  at  least  one 
court, — and  that,  one  of  preponderating  influence; 
while  an  unhappy  instinct  of  national  hatred  had 
induced  the  British  Christians  to  withhold  all  at- 
tempts to  spread  the  Gospel  among  their  heathen 
neighbours'. 

'  Not  to  gpealc  of  Ninian,  Palluliiui  and  PHtricius,  we  may  refer  to 
Germanua  of  Auxerre,  who  ia  stated  to  have  lieen  sent  »s  Papai  View- 
to  England,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Pelagianism.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  Schrikll  aiserts  tliU  in  the  broadest  tcnni :  "  Auf 
Bitten  Jer  Britiacheu  Biscbofe,  und  guscndet  von  Pabst  Ciilestin,  be- 
auehte  der  Itiachof  Germanus  Ton  Auxerre  in  iler  Eigeuscbnft  dun 
{ttbatUchen  Viears,  zweimaL  Britaanien."  etc.  Erxte  Jalirh.  ]>.  2.  Lin- 
gard  is  somewhat  lesa  di.>ciited ;  be  says,  "  Pope  Celestine,  at  the  re- 
presentation of  the  deacon  Palladius,  eommissioned  Gcrmaous  of  Anx- 
erre  to  proceed  in  his  name  to  Britain,"  etc.  Ang.  Church,  i.  S.  Both 
these  authors  refer  to  Prosper,  in  Chron.  anno  429.  "  Pnpa  Coelesti- 
nui  Germanum  Antiiiodorenscm  epiacopum  rice  soa  mittit,  et  detiir- 
batis  hoerctieis  Britaunos  ad  Cathohcam  fidem  dirigit."  Prosper  nu 
not  only  a  contempomry  of  the  facts  be  telates,  but  at  a  latci  period 
actually  became  secretary  to  Cfclestine :  his  authority  therefore  is  of 
much  weight.  Still  it  is  obsen'able  that  Beda,  in  his  relatiua,  does  not 
attribute  the  mission  of  Germanus  to  the  Pope.  He  layii,  that  the 
Britona  having  applied  for  aid  to  the  prelates  of  Gaul,  these  held  * 
great  synod,  and  rttcttd  Germanus  and  Lupus  to  proceed  to  Enghmd. 
Hist.  Ecc.  i.  17-  Beda's  account  is  taken  frum  the  hfe  of  Germanus 
written  by  Conitantius  of  Lyons,  about  forty  years  after  the  biahop'i 
death.  He  says  as  little  of  the  Vicariate  in  hia  account  of  the  second 
mission.  However,  even  supposing  Prosper,  whose  means  of  judgement 
were  certainly  the  beat,  to  be  right,  it  only  follows  that  Ccelesune  dit- 
patched  Germanus  as  his  Vicar,  bat  not  that  the  British  prelates  for- 
mally received  him  in  that  capacity.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
passage  contains  any  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Roman  See  enjoyed 
right  of  ap]iointing  Vicars  in  England  at  the  period  in  questiun,  ' 
ever  it  may  have  detircd,  or  tried  ])rBcticallv.  to  establish  one. 
'fieda,  H.  E.  i.  22. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  in  the  year  596,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  world  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Langobards,  Augustine  and  his  forty 
companions  set  out  to  carry  the  faith  to  the  ex- 
treme islands  of  the  West, — a  deed  as  heroic  as 
when  Scipio  marched  for  Zama,  and  left  the  terri- 
ble Carthaginian  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the 
city.     Furnished  with  letters   of  introduction   to 
facilitate  their  passage  through  Gaul,  where  they 
were  to  provide  themselves  with  interpreters,  and 
where,  in  the  event  of  success,  Augustine  was  to 
receive   episcopal    consecration,    the    adventurers 
finally  landed  in  Kent,  experienced  a  gentle  recep- 
tion from  iE?Selberht,  and  obtained  permission  to 
preach  the  faith  among  his  subjects.     In  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time — if  we  may  credit  the 
earliest  historian  of  the  Anglosaxon  church — their 
efforts   were  crowned   with  success  in   the   more 
important  districts  of  the  island ;  Canterbury,  Ro- 
chester  and   London   received   the  distinction  of 
episcopal  sees ;  swarms  of  energetic  missionaries 
from  Rome,  from  Gaul,  from  Burgundy,  followed 
oa  their  track,  eager  to  aid  their  labours  and  share 
their   triumph ;   and  at   length   the   Keltic   Scots 
themselves,  emulous  of  their  successes,  or  awaken- 
ed, though  late,  to  a  sense  of  their  own  culpable 
neglect,  entered  vigorously  upon  the  vacant  field, 
and  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  pagan  tribes  north 
of  the  Humber,  and  in  the  central  provinces  of 
England.     The  progress  of  the  new  creed  was  not, 
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however,  one  unchequered  triumph :  ia  Wales  and 
Scotland  the  embittered  Kelts  refused  not  only 
canonical  submission  to  the  missionary  archbishop, 
but  even  Catholic  communion  with  his  neophytes'. 
In  Eastanglia,  Esses,  nay  Kent  itself,  apostacy  fol- 
lowed upon  the  death  of  the  first  converted  kings ; 
while  Wessex  remained  true  to  its  ancient  pagan- 
ism ;  and  Penda  of  Mercia,  toleraut  of  Christianity 
although  himself  no  Christian,  was  dangerous 
through  his  very  indiiFerence,  his  ambition,  and  the 
triumphs  of  his  arms  over  successive  Northum- 
brian princes.  Still  the  great  aim  of  Gregory  was 
not  to  be  vain,  and  despite  kings  and  peoples,  nay 
even  despite  the  faintheartedness  and  "  little  faith  " 
of  the  missionaries,  the  work  of  conversion  did  go 
on  and  prosper,  until  it  embraced  every  portion  of 
the  island,  and  every  part  of  England  made  at  least 
an  outward  profession  of  Christianity. 

No  sooner  had  the  new  creed  found  a  reception 

■  "  Scottos  vera  per  DBganum  episcopam  in  hxiic,  qimm  gnperiui 
memoraTimuB,  ioRulam  (sp.  Britannism)  et  ColumbBnnm  Bblulein  in 
Gallis  venientem,  uihil  diKrepnrc  a  Brittonifaus  in  eoruiji  raavl^natione 
iliiUciiuiu.  Nam  Duganiu  episcopus  w]  vat  vi-uieas,  Don  solum  cibum 
nobisciim,  sell  nee  in  eodcm  liospitio  quo  vescebamiir.  siimerc  voluit." 
Such  is  the  account  Ltturentiui,  Mellitui  tmd  Juitu*  give  in  their 
e|>isl]c  to  the  Scottish  preJates  thenuelvM.  Beda,  tliiit.  £ccl.  ii.  4. 
And  the  Keltic  example  ia  tinsncred  in  an  eqtislly  intolerant  spirit 
bvTheodor: — "  Qui  ordin»ti  siiat  Swittorum  vel  Brittonum  epicopi, 
qui  in  Pascha  vel  tonsuraeatbolieae  non  sunt  ailunaci  accclesiae,  ilerem 
a  CBtholico  episeopo  manus  impositione  continnentur.  Lircntiam  quo- 
qac  non  habemus  eis  poscenlibui  diriamn  vel  euchnristiain  dare,  nisi 
ante  ronfesu  fuerint  velle  nobiscum  e»sc  in  unitate  aecclesiae.  El  qui 
e\  coruiD  similiter  ^nte,  vel  quicumque  de  baptismo  euo  diibitaverit, 
baptizetur."    Cap.  Tlieod.  Tliorpe,  ii.  64.      Sec  bIbo  Canones  Sancti 

*   cap.  145.    Kimstmann,  Poenit.  p.  141.  ^^^^^^ 
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among  the  Saxons  than  the  establishment  of  bi- 
shoprics followed  in  every  separate  kingdom.  The 
intention  of  Gregory  had  been  to  appoint  two 
melropolitaos,  each  with  twelve  suffragan  bishops, 
one  having  his  cathedral  in  London,  the  other  in 
York.  But  poUtical  events  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  :  Canterbury  retained  the  primacy 
of  the  greater  part  of  England,  and  (except  during 
svery  few  years)  the  rule  over  all  the  bishops  on 
this  side  the  Humber;  while  York,  after  receiving 
an  archbishop  in  the  person  of  Paulinus,  remained 
for  nearly  a  century  after  his  death  under  a  bishop 
only;  and  never  succeeded  in  establishing  more 
than  four  suffragan  sees,  which  were  finally  reduced 
to  two.  This  state  of  tilings  naturally  sprang  from 
tte  circumstances  under  which  the  conversion  took 
place.  Had  England  been  subject  to  one  central 
power,  or  had  the  relinquishment  of  paganism 
taken  place  simultaneously  in  the  several  districts, 
a  general  system  might  have  been  introduced 
whose  leading  features  might  have  been  in  accord- 
ance with  Gregory's  desire  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case.  The  work  of  conversion  was  subject  to  many 
difficulties  which  could  not  have  been  appreciated 
at  Rome.  The  pope  had  probably  but  sparing 
knowledge  of  the  relations  which  existed  between 
the  Anglosaxon  kingdoms,  and  how  little  concert 
could  be  expected  from  their  scattered  and  hostile 
rulers.  Nor  could  he  have  anticipated  a  jealous 
and  sullen  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Keltic 
Christians,  which  was  perhaps  not  altogether  un- 
provoked by  the  indiscreet  pretensions  of  Augus- 
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tine'.  But  the  first  bishops  were  in  fact  strictly 
missionaries, — as  much  so  as  the  bishop  of  New 
Zealand  among  the  Maori, — heads  of  various  bodies 
of  voluntary  adventurers,  who  at  their  own  great 
peril  bore  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  pagan 
inhabitants  of  distant  and  separate  localities.  Pru- 
dence indeed  dictated  the  propriety  of  commencing 
with  those  whose  authority  might  tend  to  secure 
their  own  safety,  and  whose  example  would  be  a 
useful  confirmation  of  their  arguments  ;  whose  own 
religious  convictions  also  were  less  likely  to  be  of 
a  settled  and  bigotted  character  than  those  of  the 
villagers  in  the  Marks.  Christianity,  which  in  its 
outset  commenced  with  the  lowest  and  poorest 
classes  of  society,  and  slowly  widened  its  circuit 
til!  it  embraced  the  highest,  thus  reversed  the  pro- 
cess in  England,  and  commenced  with  the  courts 
and  households  of  the  kings. 

Accordingly  the  conversion  of  a  king  was  gene- 
rally followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  see,  the 
princes  being  apparently  desirous  of  attaching  a 
Christian  prelate  to  their  comitatus,  in  place  of  the 
Pagan  high-priest  who  had  probably  occupied  a 
similar  position.  Considerations  of  personal  dignity, 
not  less  than  policy,  may  have  led  to  this  result : 
the  lurking  remains  of  heathen  superstition  may 

'  This  seems  to  foUon  from  the  relation  of  what  passed  at  .\ugni- 
tine's  interview  with  the  Welsh  prelatijs.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
judge  vi^rj-  uuwisclv  were  we  to  belicTe  miMionaiy  jtalousicB  coatiaed 
to  the  iiiueteenth  century.  In  the  distrarted  lUte  of  the  Britiata  the 
hiibops  were  almost  the  only  poaicisors  of  u  legal  authority ;  Hnd  it  n 
not  at  all  probable  that  they  would  have  looked  with  equauimi^  ov 
those  who  came  with  an  open  proposal  of  (iibordinatioii,  even  i 
been  nnncrompHnied  with  cimnnslaneen  iroiinding  to  their  self-Ia> 
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not  Lave  been  without  their  weight :  whatever  were 
the  cause,  we  find  at  first  a  bishopric  co-extensive 
with  a  kingdom  '.  But  this  was  obviously  an  insuf- 
ficient provision  in  the  larger  districts,  as  Chris- 
tianity continued  its  triumphant  course,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  Theodor, 
the  first  archbishop  who  succeeded  in  uniting  all 
the  English  church  under  his  authority,  finally  ac- 
complished the  division  of  the  larger  sees.  From 
this  period  till  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Inva- 
Bions  of  the  Northmen  threw  all  the  established 
institutions  into  confusion,  the  English  sees  appear 
to  have  ranked  in  the  following  order*  :  — 

'  K<3il  is  probably  only  an  ap[)]U'eDt  exception.  Raf^beater  aux 
hiily  have  t>een  othenrise  than  the  capital  of  a  auliorilinate  kingdoin. 

'  I  uegleot  temporary  chants,  such  as  that  of  John  at  Beverley, 
Biiitiiu  at  Doreheater,  etc.,  nail  contiDe  myself  to  the  settled  and  usual 
ItKUina  of  the  sees,  and  wliat  appears  to  have  bcea  the  established 
vdir  of  their  prcccdeoi^.  One  of  the  most  uilenin  ecclesiasticaJ  acta 
Wnmnl,  namel}'  that  of  archbishop  ^Selbeenrx  synod  at  Clofesboo. 
iaBilS,  by  which  the  integrity  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  wm  restored, 
*■■  ngned  by  the  follon-ing  prelates  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand, 
■od  which  luually  prevails  in  the  rest  of  the  charters  : — 

1.  .£^lheaid,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

2.  Aldwulf,  bishop  of  LicbHeld. 

3.  Wcrenberht,  bishop  of  Leicester. 

4.  Eidwulf,  bishop  of  Sidnacester  (Lincoln). 

5.  Deneberht,  bishop  of  Worcester. 

6.  Wulfheard,  bishop  of  Hereford. 
7-  Wigherht,  bishop  of  Sherborne 

8.  Ealhmund,  bishop  of  Winchester. 

9.  Athhsrd,  bishop  of  Ekaham. 

10.  Tidfri«,  bishop  of  Dunwich. 

11.  Osmund,  bishop  of  London. 

12.  Wcraiiind,  bisho])  of  Rochester. 

13.  WihthuD.  bishop  of  Selsey .—Cod.  Dipl.  No.  \(\-2!. 

The  krebbishop  of  York,  and  his  sufFragnns,  it  appears,  did  nor  carr 
*«  ntend  a  synod  which  restored  his  rival  of  Canterbmy  to  a  prcdn- 
""UBt  authority  in  England. 
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Province  of  Canterbury. — 1.  Lichfield.  2.  Lei- 
cester. 3.  Lincoln.  4.  Worcester.  5.  Hereford. 
6.  Sherborne.  7.  Winchester.  8.  Elmham.  9. 
Dammoc.  10.  London.  11.  Rochester.  12.  Selsey. 

Province  of  York. — 1 .  Hexham.  2.  Lindisfam. 
3.  Whiteme. 

Thus,  inclusive  of  Canterbury  and  York,  there 
were  seventeen  sees.  At  a  later  period  some  of  these 
perished  altogether,  as  Lindisfam,  Hexham,  Whit- 
eme and  Dummoc ;  while  others  were  formed,  as 
Durham  for  Northumberland,  Dorchester  for  Lin- 
coln; and  in  Wessex,  Ramsbury  (Hraefnesbyrig, 
Ecclesia  Corvinensis)  for  Wilts,  Wells  for  Somerset, 
Crediton  for  Devonshire,  and  during  some  time^ 
St.  Petroc's  or  Padstow  for  Cornwall. 

The  earliest  bishops  among  the  Saxons  were  ne- 
cessarily strangers.  Romans  occupied  the  cathe- 
dral thrones  of  Canterbury,  Rochester  and  London, 
and  for  a  while  that  of  York  also.  Northumber- 
land next  passed  for  a  short  time  under  the  direction 
of  Keltic  prelates, — Scots  as  they  were  then  called, 
—  who  held  no  communion  with  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries. Felix,  a  Burgundian,  but  not  an  Arian, 
evangelized  Eastanglia  ;  Birinus,  a  Frank,  carried 
the  faith  to  Wessex.  But  as  these  men  gradually 
left  the  scene  of  their  labours,  which  must  have 
been  much  increased  by  the  diflSculty  of  teaching 
populations  who  spoke  a  strange  language,  by 
means  of  interpreters,  their  Saxon  pupils  addressed 
themselves  to  the  work  with  exemplary  zeal  and 
earnestness  ;  it  was  very  soon  found  that  the  island 
could  supply  itself  with  prelates  fully  equal  to  aU 
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the  duties  of  their  position  ;  and  to  a  mere  accident 
was  the  English  church  indebted  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  for  a  foreign  metropoUtan,  in  the 
person  of  Tiieodor  of  Tarsus.     Although  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  the  traditions  of  the  heathen 
priesthood  not  to  have  been  without  some  weight, 
we  must  not  conclude  that  these  alone  will  account 
for  the  number  of  noble  Anglosaxons  whom,  from 
the  earliest  period,  we  find  devoting  themselves  to 
the   service  of  the  church,  and   clothed  with  its 
highest  dignities.  It  must  be  admitted  that  nowhere 
else  did  Christianity  make  a  deeper  or  more  last- 
ing impression  than  in  England.     Not  only  do  we 
see  the  high  nobles  and  the  near  relatives  of  kings 
among  the    bishops    and    archbishops,    but  kings 
themselves — warlike    and    fortunate    kings — sud- 
denly and  voluntarily  renouncing  their  temporal  ad- 
vantages, retiring  into  monasteries,  and  abdicating 
their  crowns,   that  they  may  wander  as  pilgrims 
to  the  shrines  of  the  Apostles  in  Rome.     We  find 
princesses  and  other  high-born  ladies  devoting  tbem- 
eelvesto  a  life  of  celibacy,  or  separating  from  their 
husbands  to  preside  over  congregations  of  nuns :  well 
descended  men  cannot  rest  till  they  have  wandered 
forth  to  carry  the  tidings  of  redemption  into  dis- 
tant and  barbarous  lands  ;  a  life  of  abstinence  and 
hardship,  to  be  crowned  by  a  martyr's  death,  seems 
to  have  been  hungered  and  thirsted   after  by  the 
wealthy  and   the   noble, — assuredly  an  extraordi- 
nary and  an  edifying  spectacle  among  a  race  not  at 
all  adverse  to  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  worldly 
life,  a  spectacle  which  compels  us  to  believe  in 
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the  deep,  earnest,  conscientious  spirit  of  self-sa- 
crifice and  love  of  truth  which  characterized  the 
nation. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  in  England  appears  to  have  been  effected  by 
Theodor,  who  is  distinctly  affirmed  to  have  been 
the  first  prelate  whose  authority  the  whole  church 
of  the  Andes  consented  to  admit  K  There  is  rea- 
son  to  suppose  that  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  difficultv,  for  it  involved  the  division 
of  previously  existing  dioceses,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  previously  existing  power  and  influ- 
ence. Theodor,  like  Augustine,  had  been  despatched 
from  Rome  to  England,  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. After  the  death  of  Deusdedit,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  difficulty  appears  to  have 
arisen  about  the  election  of  a  successor,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  see  remained  for  some  time 
without  an  occupant*.  At  length  however  Oswiu 
of  Northumberland  and  Ecgberht  of  Kent  under- 
took to  put  a  period  to  a  state  of  affairs  which 
must  have  caused  grave  inconveniences®,  and  ac- 


>  "  Isque  primus  erat  in  archiepiscopis,  cui  omnis  Anglomm 
sia  manus  dare  coDsentiret."  Beda,  II.  E.  iv.  2. 

'  Deusdedit  died  Nov.  28th,  664.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Ro- 
rencc  assign  667  as  the  date  of  Wigheard'i  mission,  but  this  is  hirdlj 
reconcilcable  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  appears  to  be  an  erroneoai 
calculation  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the  see  was  vacant  three 
years,  and  that  Tlieodor  arrived  only  in  668.  Some  time  must  have 
elapsed  from  Wigheard's  departure  for  Rome,  until  the  interchange  of 
letters  between  Oswifi  and  Pope  Vitalian,  and  the  completion  of  the 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  Theodoras  appointment. 

^  The  want  of  an  archbishop  to  give  canonical  ordination  to  bishops. 
seems  to  have  forced  itself  upon  their  notice.  **  Hunc  antistitem  ordi- 
nandum  Romnni  miAcrunt ;  quatcnus  accepto  ipso  gradu  archiepiscopa- 
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cordingly  they  took,  with  the  election  and  consent 
of  the  church,  a  presbyter  of  the  late  archbishop, 
named  Wigheard,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  for  con- 
secration. It  is  most  remarkable  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Wessex 
in  this  step,  or  of  the  powerful  king  of  Mercia, 
Wulfhere,  who  had  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
independence  of  his  country  against  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Oswiii  himself.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  Rome  Wigheard  died,  and  after  some  correspon- 
dence with  the  English  kings,  VitaHan  undertook 
lo  provide  a  prelate  for  the  vacant  see'.  Various 
difficulties  being  finally  overcome,  his  choice  fell 

tiK,  cttiiolicoa  per  omnem   Britmniam  aec^leiiis  Anglonini  oriUnare 

powl  uitiitileB."  BeJa,  II.  E.  iv.  29,     It  -nas  at  oU  events  a  gocHl  u- 

^ml.  ibougli  the  iliSieulty  was  one  which  GbhI  hnd  ot^en  arrangeil, 

'  This  event  has  DBtitraUy  been  discuwied  with  very  diHerent  riewi. 

IV  Roman  Catholics  coostrue  it  to  imply  a  recognized  rigLt  in  the 

Ronaa  See :  the  Protestants  took  upon  it  as  rather  a  pieee  of  skilful 

DmcEUTriDg  on  the  part  of  the  Pope.    Lappcnberg  (i.  1 721  says :  "  The 

itu-h  of  Wighard  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Pope  to  set  over  the 

^luiason  bishops  a  primate  devoted  to  his  views."     "  This  oppor- 

nmity  was  not  lost  upon  Italian  subtlety.     Vitahan,  then  Pope,  deter- 

nined  upon  trj'ing  whether  the  Anglosaxona  would  receive  an  arch- 

biihop  nominated  by  himself."  Soames,  Anglos.  Cbun^h,  p.  7^-  Against 

this,  of  course,   Lingard  hoi  expatiated  ui  his  Hist,  and  Antiq,  i.  75. 

He  Utributea  the  selection  of  Tlieodor  to  n  Tfquesl  of  the  two  kings, 

■nd  adds  in  a  note :  "  That  such  was  their  request  ia  ceitain.     Bed* 

alls  Theodore,  who  was  selected  by  Vitalian,  '  the  archhiahop  asked 

for  tfj  the  king' — «piscopun  qiiem  pctierant  a  Romano  pontifice  (Bed. 

w,  c.  1) — and  '  the  bishop  whom  the  coimljy  bad  anxiously  sought' — 

doctorem  veritatis,  quern  patria  sedula  quaesierat.   Id.  Op.  Min.  p.  I'lS, 

Titalian,  in  his  answer  to  the  two  kings,  reminds  them  that  their  letter 

lequeated  him  to  choose  a  bishop  for  them  in  the  ease  of  Wighard'i 

death — '  secundum  vestrorum  scriptorum  tenorem.'  Bed.  iii.  29.     Cer- 

lainly  these  passages  must  have  escaped  the  eye  of  Mr.  Soames,  who 

boldly,  and  without  an  atom  of  authority  for  hia  statement,  aicribei 

tbe  choice  of  a  bishop  hy  Vitalian  to  Itahan  subtlety."     Mr.  Cburton 

in  his  Early  English  Church,  p.  67.  inclines  also  to  this  view,  which  i* 


upon  Theodor  of  Tarsus,  who  accordingly  was  de- 
spatched to  England  with  the  power  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  solemnly  enthroned  at  Canterbury  io 
668. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  churches  in  England: 
henceforward  there  was  a  church, — and  a  body  of 
clergy  existing  as  a  central  institution,  in  spite  of 
the  separation  and  frequent  hostility  of  the  states 
to  which  the  clergy  themselves  belonged.  No  doubt 
the  common  rank  and  interests  of  the  bishops,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  for  canonical  consecration  had 
from  the  first  produced  some  sort  of  union  among 
them.     But  from  the  time  of  Theodor  we  find  at 

Bgniu  combated  by  Soamea  in  hia  Lacin  Cliurch,  eto.  p.  80  »e^. ;  but 
tbia  aiithur  with  a  happy  skill  nhich  he  aometimes  naoifesta  of  not 
aecing  diiagreeable  ilata,  toys  notliLog  of  the  "  gaem  pelieranl  a  Ro- 
mano pontiAce,"  Tct  in  tfaeae  norda  hea  the  matter  of  the  whole  im- 
pute. It  certainly  iloea  not  nppcar  from  Vitalian's  letter,  that  anv  ntch 
contingency  as  Wigheanl's  death  traa  provided  for  by  the  king* ;  thia 
ii  is  itaelf  extremely  improbable,  and  the  aasertion  is  an  evidence  of 
Lingard'a  raahneas  where  the  tntereats  of  liia  part}-  are  eonceroed.  But 
is  it  not  on  the  other  hand  very  probable  that  more  letters  paaaed  be- 
tween the  kiuga  and  the  pope  than  are  now  recorded?  that  Vitalias 
announced  Wigheard'a  death,  and  that  the  kings,  consdoiu  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  coming  to  any  second  settlement  in  aucb  a  state  uf  society  as 
tbeir  own  ieH))FciaUy  as  they  were  but  two  of  four  very  equally  paard 
authorities),  fairly  aaked  him  to  solve  the  problem  for  thera  ?  !  greatly 
doubt  the  atriet  adherence  to  canonical  forms  of  election  in  the  lerenth 
century ;  and  indeed  throughout  the  history  of  the  EngUsb  church  it 
appears  that  the  kings  dealt  very  much  at  their  own  pleasnie  in  the 
appoiutmeut  of  bishops.  It  could  hardly  l)e  otherwise  with  a  cle^ 
dispersed  through  so  many  heterogeneous  fractions  as  then  made  op 
England :  and  if  it  is  now  much  to  be  desired  that  tlie  appointment  bf 
the  centra]  authority  should  spare  the  church  the  scandal  which  might 
ensue  from  the  luwomcal  election  of  bishops — atrietly  construed — ifiw 
acted  upon  strictly  it  never  has  been  imdcr  any  orderly  and  strong  go- 
vernment, since  Christianity  began),  it  was  much  more  necessary  theo. 
when  the  clergy  belonged  to  hottile  populations.  That  ce: 
thority  was  royalty,  recognized  wherever  found. 
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least  the  southern  prelates  assembling  iq  provincial 
synodB,  under  the  direction  of  the  metropoUtan,  to 
declare  the  faith  as  it  was  found  among  them,  esta- 
bhsh  canons  of  discipline  and  rules  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  and  generally  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  appeared  likely  to  conduce  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  church,  without  regard  to  the  severance 
of  the  kingdoms.  To  these  synods,  which  though 
not  holden  twice  a  year  in  accordance  with  Theo- 
dor's  plan,  and  indeed  with  the  ancient  canons  of 
the  church,  were  yet  of  frequent  occurrence,  the 
bishops  repaired,  accompanied  by  some  of  their 
co-presbyters  and  monks,  and,  when  the  business 
before  them  was  completed,  returned  to  promulgate 
in  their  dioceses  the  regulations  of  the  council, 
and  spread  among  their  clergy  the  news  of  what 
was  doing  in  other  lands  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  respectful  deference  paid  to  tbe  Roman  See 
was  thus  naturally  converted  into  a  much  closer 
and  more  intimate  relation.  Saxon  England  was 
essentially  the  child  of  Rome  ;  whatever  obligations 
any  of  her  kingdoms  may  have  been  under  to  the 
Keltic  missionaries, — and  I  cannot  persuade  myself 
that  these  were  at  all  considerable, — she  certainly 
had  entirely  lost  sight  of  them  at  the  close  of  the 
Heventh  and  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  cen- 
turies. Her  national  bishops,  as  the  Kelts  and  dis- 
ciples of  the  Kelts  have  been  unjustifiably  called, 
had  either  retired  in  disgust,  like  Colraan,  or  been 
deposed  like  Winfri^,  or  apostatized  like  Cedd. 
It  was  to  Rome  that  her  nobles  and  prelates  wan- 
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dered  as  pilgrims;  it  was  the  interests  of  Rome 
that  her  missionaries  preached  in  Germany'  and 
Friesland  ;  it  was  to  her  that  the  archbishops  elect 
looked  for  their  pall  *-^the  sign  of  theu-  dignity  : 

'  Boniface  fokud  an'ancieat  chufcb  even  in  Germany.  Vit.  Bonif. 
Petit,  ii.  ^1.  lie  rendereil  it  a  papd  one.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  contd  hare  been  originBUy  nnytbing  eW ;  but  at 
all  events  bis  efforts  brought  it  boek  into  subjection  to  the  Vatican. 
"  D'ahord  leg  t'gliscs  ile  U  Grande  Brelsgue  et  ile  rAlIemagne,  fou- 
d^ea  par  lea  missionairea  du  pnpe,  fiirent  touto  rattHoh^cs  el  »ub- 
ordonneea  k  I'^piacopat  Romsin.  C'est  surtout  Suint  Boniface,  le 
fondateur  de  reglise  ^Ulemandc,  mort  en  755,  qui  reaerrs  cette  union. 
Ou  diminua  partout  \ca  metropolitaini,  ct  lea  simples  jvequn  de- 
viorent  plus  ind^pendaua  par  leurs  rapports  direrta  avcc  Rome." 
Warnkonig,  Hist,  dn  Droit  Belgique,  p.  163.  The  spirit  in  which 
Boniface  considered  bis  mission,  vchicb  be  bimaelf  calla  apasloliau 
sedis  legalio  (Vita,  Perti,  ii.  342)  ia  apparent  from  tbe  correspond- 
ence witli  Pope  Gregory  HI.  in  7>^1  ■  "  Denuo  Komam  ountii  eiut 
veneruut,  aanctumquc  seilis  Apostolicae  pontilicem  ndlocniti  innt, 
eique  prioris  amicitiae  foedera,  quae  miscricoriliter  ab  antecesaore  mo, 
Saneto  Bonifatio  ciusque  familiae  i^onlata  sunt,  manifestavenint ;  wd 
et  dcvotam  eiua  in  futurum  bumilitatis  apoatolicse  sedi  xnbiectionen) 
narravcnint,  et  ut  familiaritati  ac  commumoni  sancti  pontiticii  alque 
totius  sedis  apostolicae  e\  1ioc  devote  subiectua  communi caret,  quem- 
admodum  edocti  crant,  pmecabantur.  Stntim  ergo  sedis  apostolicae 
Papa  pacificum  profcrt  resjiansum,  et  suom  scdisque  apostolicae  fami- 
lieritatis  et  amicitiae  commtinionem  tam  sancto  Bonifatio  quam  etiam 
aibi  aubicctis  condonavit,  sutnptoqtie  archiepiscopatiis  paUio,  euro  mu- 
ncribua  diversisque  sanetamm  reliquiis  legatoa  lionorifice  remiut  ad 
patriam."  Peril,  ii.  345.  With  such  provocation,  the  Popes  would 
indeed  have  acted  a  silly  port  in  not  avaiUng  themselves  of  the  ready 
service  of  Ihdr  Angloaaion  converts  ! 

'  Mr.  Soames  very  cunorily  says:  "Augustine  received  about  tbe 
same  time  from  Gregory  the  insidioui  compliment  of  a  pall.  He  wu 
charged  also  to  eatablish  twelve  suffragan  bishops,  and  to  select  an 
archbiabop  for  the  see  of  York.  Over  this  prelate,  who  was  likewise  la 
have  under  his  jm'iadiction  twelve  suffragan  sees,  lie  bad  a  perwinsl 
grant  of  precedence,  -Uter  bis  death  the  two  archbiahopa  were  to 
rank  Bccording'lo  priority  of  consecration."  Anglosax.  Chiarch,  p.  55. 
The  language,  thus  most  carefully  selected,  is  intended  to  meet  any 
argument  which  might  be  derived  from  tbe  diapalch  of  the  pallium,  Id 
token  of  asjumption  of  aiitlionty  by  the  Pope,     But  there  can  be  litllt 
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to  the  Pope  her  prelates  appealed  lor  redress,  or 
for  authority :  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  one 

doubt,  whatever  iti  originiil  chorarter  raay  have  been,  that  tliia  distinc- 
tion was  both  iuteuded  ami  accepted  as  a  mark  of  the  archiepiscopal 
dignity,  and  ta  coDveyiog  powers  irhidi  nitbout  it  could  not  be  cxer- 
naed.  This  waa  obviouBiy  tlie  nay  Beds  uuderstood  it,  and  Gregniy 
meant  it  to  be  understood.  In  his  answers  to  Augustine's  questions, 
one  of  which  referred  to  the  relations  which  were  to  subsist  between 
the  Oalliean  and  English  churches,  the  pope  thus  refuses  to  give  hi* 
misaionary  any  anthority  over  the  continental  bishops: — ^"  In  Galliaruni 
episcopis  nullam  tibi  auctoritateia  tribuimus ;  quia  ab  antiquis  praede- 
cesaonlm  meorum  temporibua  paUium  Arelatcnsis  episcopua  accepit, 
quern  DOS  privare  auctoritatc  pereepta  tomime  debemus."  Hist.  Eccl. 
I.  37-  And  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Augustine  the  same  pope  writes : — 
"  Et  quia  nova  Angloruin  Bccclesin  ad  omni|iotcntjs  Dei  gratiam,  eodem 
Domino  Uigiente  et  tc  laborante,  perdiieLa  est,  usum  tibi  pallii  in  ea 
ad  sola  missarum  solemnia  agenda  canccilitnus  :  ila  ut  per  loca  singida 
duodecim  epiacopos  ordines,  qui  tuac  subiacennt  ditioui,  quatcnus  Luu- 
dmiietiaii  civitatis  episcopua  semper  in  poatcrum  b  synodo  propria 
debeat  eonsccrari,  atque  honoris  pallium  ah  hoc  sancta  et  apostolica, 
cui  Deo  auctorc  deservio,  sedc  percipiat.  Ad  Eburacam  yero  dvitatem 
le  Tolumus  episcopum  mittere,  quern  ipse  iudieaveris  ordinare ;  ita 
rtnotaxat,  ut  si  eadeia  eivitas  cum  flnitiraia  locis  Tcrbuin  Dei  receperit, 
ipK  quoqiie  duodecim  episcopos  ordinet,  et  mctropolitani  honorc  pcr- 
fniatnr ;  quia  ei  quoque,  si  vita  comes  fuerit,  paUium  tribuere  Domino 
(sTeat«  diaponimus."  Beda,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  29.  On  which  Beda  re- 
larka : — "  Misit  etiam  litteraa  in  quibua  signiJicat  se  ei  palUum  di- 
TEiiise,  simul  et  insinuat  quaUter  epiacopos  in  Britannia  constituere 
debuisset."  Thirty  years  later.  Pope  Ilonorius  sent  palls  both  to 
Piulinus  of  York  and  Ilouorius  of  Canterbury,  with  letters  to  Ead^ 
■ioi  of  Northumberland ;  in  these  he  says :— "  Duo  pallia  utrorumque 
isetTopolitanorum,  id  est  Honorio  et  Paulino  direximua,  ut  dum  quia 
coruia  de  hoc  aaceulo  od  Auctorcm  auum  fuerit  arccssitus,  in  loco  ijisiua 
dter  epiacopum  ex  hac  nostra  auetoritate  dcbeat  subrogare."  Hist.  Eccl. 
iL  17-  The  reuaon  of  thisBcdatellaus  wa»  the  inconvenience  of  going 
to  Rome  for  archie piseopal  ordinatitra  r — "  Ke  sit  necesae  ad  Komanam 
mque  ciTitatem  per  tam  proUxa  terrarum  et  maris  spatia  pro  ordinando 
wiiepiscopo  semper  fatigari."  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  18.  Wc  leam  from 
HoDorius'i  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  this  alleviiUioii 
nt  gnnted  at  the  petition  of  the  English  kings  and  prelates : — "  Et 
lata  iuxta  vestram  petitionem,  quam  filiorum  Dostmrum  regum,  vobit 
per  ptaeaentem  nostram  praeccptionem,  rice  beat!  Petri  apostolorum 
priDcipia,  kuctontatCDi  tribuimus,  ut  quanalo  unum  ex  vobia  Divina  ad 
VOL.   II.  2   B 
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pope  sanctioDing  the  formation  of  a  third  archi- 
episcopal  see,  in  defiance  of  the  metropolitan  of 
Canterbury ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury we  find  this  new  arrangement  abrogated  by 
the  same  authority.  Lastly  it  was  England  that 
gave  to  Rome  Wilfrid  and  Willibrord  and  Adel- 
berhty  Boniface  and  Willibald,  Anselm  and  Becket 
and  Robert  of  Winchelsea. 

Although  these  facts  will  not  suffice  to  establish 
that  sort  of  dependence  de  iurcy  which  zealous  Pa- 
pal partizans  have  asserted  as  the  normal  condi- 

se  iusserit  gratia  vocari,  is  qui  superstes  fiierit,  alteram  in  loco  defuncti 
debeat  episcopum  ordinare.  Pro  qua  etiamre  singula  vestrae  dilectioni 
pallia  pro  eadem  ordinationc  celebranda  direximus,  ut  per  nostrae  pne- 
ceptionis  auctoritatem  possitis  Deo  placitam  ordinationem  efficere :  quia 
ut  haec  vobis  concederemus,  longa  terrarum  marisque  intervalla,  quae 
inter  nos  ac  vos  obsistunt,  ad  haec  nos  condescendere  coegerunt." 
Hist.  Eecl.  ii.  18.  The  archicpiscopate  in  York  ceased  after  Paulinus't 
expulsion  till  735,  when  it  was  restored,  king  Eadberht  having  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  pall  for  his  brother  Ecgberht.  The  short  chronicle  ap- 
pended to  Beda  says  : —  "  Ecgberhtus  episcopus,  accepto  ab  apostohca 
sede  palho,  primus  post  PauUnum  in  archiepiscopatum  confirmatus 
est ;  ordinavitque  Fridubertum  et  Friduwaldum  episcopos."  See  also 
Chron.  Sax.  an.  7^5.  Sim.  Dunelm.  an.  735.  The  following  archbishops 
are  recorded  to  have  received  their  palls  from  Rome. 

Canterbury  : — Tdtwine.     Sim.  Dun.  an.  733. 

NoShelm.  Chron.  Sax.  an.  736.  Flor.  Wig.  an.  736. 
CuSberht.  an.  740.  Rog.  Wend.  i.  227. 
Eanberht.  Chron.  Sax.  an.  764.  Flor.  Wig.  an.  764. 
Wulfred.    Chron.  Sax.  an.  804.     Flor.  Wig.  an.  804. 

Rog.  Wend.  an.  806. 
Ce61n6«.  Chron.  Sax.  an.  831.  Flor.  Wig.  an.  831. 
York  -.—Ecgberht.  an.  745.  Rog.  Wend.  i.  228. 
Alberht.    Sim.  Dun.  an.  773. 
Eanbald  I.     Chron.  Sax.  an.  780.     Flor.  Wig.  an.  781. 

Sira.  Dun.  an.  780. 
Ednbald  II.    Chron.  Sax.  an.  JOJ*    Sim.  Dun.  an.  7^7. 
Oswald.     Flor.  Wig. an.  973. 
At  some  period  however,  which  our  chroniclers  do  not  note,  the 
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tion  of  the  English  church,  they  do  indisputably 
prove  that  the  example,  advice  and  authority  of 
the  See  of  Rome  were  very  highly  regarded  among 
our  forefathers.  It  was  impossible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise ;  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that— despite  the  Keltic  clergy — the  Anglosaxon 
church  looked  with  affection  and  respect  to  Rome 
as  the  source  of  its  own  being.  Respect  and  high 
regard  were  paid  to  Rome  in  Gaul  long  before 
Theodor ;  but  not  such  submission  as  our  country- 
men, less  acquainted  no  doubt  with  their  danger, 
were  zealous  to  pay.     Indeed,  when  we  consider 

eutom  arote  for  the  archbishop  not  to  receive,  but  to  fetch  his  pal- 
liam.    The  following  cases  are  recorded. 

Canterbury : — jElfsige.     Flor.  Wig.  an.  959. 

Dtinstdn.     Flor.  Wig.  an.  960. 

Sigeric.     Chron.  Sax.  an.  990. 

JElfric.     Chron.  Sax.  an.  995. 

iElfhedh.     Chron.  Sax.  an.  1007. 

JE«ehi6«.  Chron.  Sax.  an.  1022.  Flor.  Wig.  an.  1022. 

Rodbyrht.     Chron.  Sax.  an-  1048. 
Yatk  i^MMc.     Chron.  Sax.  an.  1026.     Flor.  Wig.  an.  1026. 
Aldred.  an.  1061.     Rog.  Wend.  i.  502. 

Wendover  states  that  when  Offa  determined  to  erect  Lichfield  into  an 
vehbishopric,  he  sent  to  Pope  Adrian  for  a  pall ;  and  that  the  pall 
Was  accordingly  dispatched.  Rog.  Wend.  i.  138. 

The  avarice  of  the  Roman  See  was  thus  fed  fat :  but  the  inconve- 
tienees  were  felt  to  be  so  intolerable,  that  in  1031  Cnut  made  them 
the  subject  of  an  especial  remonstrance  to  the  Pope.  In  his  letter  to 
^  Witan  of  England  he  says,  writing  from  Rome  : — **  Conquestus 
mm  iterum  coram  domino  papa  et  mihi  valde  displicere  causabar,  quod 
met  archiepiscopi  in  tantum  angariabantur  immensitate  pccuniarum 
(Joae  ab  eis  expetebatur,  dum  pro  pallio  accipiendo,  secundum  morem, 
ipostoUeam  sedem  peterent ;  decretumque  est  ne  ita  deinceps  fieret." 
Epist.  Cnut.  apud  Flor.  Wig.  1031.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
Roman  See  had  a  right  to  make  a  demand,  but  whether — usurpation  or 
iu>t — it  was  acquiesced  in  and  admitted  by  the  Anglosaxon  church; 
t&d  on  that  point  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
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the  position  of  the  Boman  See  towards  the  North 
of  Europe,  durinj;  the  interval  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  seventh  till  that  of  the  ninth  century, 
we  can  scarcely  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
England  was  the  great  basis  of  papal  operations, 
and  the  wov  an./  from  which  Rome  moved  her  world. 
In  the  ninth  century  a  continental  author  calls  the 
English  "maxime  farailiares  apostolicae  sedis'," 
and  in  the  tenth  century  it  was  unquestionably 
England  that  made  the  greatest  progress,  even  if 
it  did  not  take  the  initiative  with  regard  to  the 
revival  of  monachism  and  the  great  question  of 
clerical  cehbacy.  In  short,  throughout,  the  most 
energetic  and  successful  missionaries  of  Rome  were 
EngUshraen. 

But  England  nevertheless  retained  in  some  sense 
a  national  church.  Many  circumstances  combined 
to  ensure  a  very  considerable  amount  of  indepen- 
dence in  this  country.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  prelates  and  clergy  whom  the  invasions  of  the 
barbarians  found  established  in  the  cities  were,  in 
fact,  Roman  provincials ;  and  this  character  conti- 
nued for  a  very  long  time  to  modify  their  relations 
toward  the  conquerors :  in  Britain,  either  Christi- 
anity was  never  widely  and  generally  spread,  or  it 
retreated  before  the  steady  advance  of  the  pagan 
Saxons.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  nowhere  hear 
of  the  existence  of  Christian  churches  before  Au- 
gustine, except  in  the  territory  exclusively  British, 

'  "  Unite  remur,  aliquoa  vcncrahiles  viros  aiit  de  Britanaia,  id  eit 
gentc  Anglomm,  qui  maxime  rsmilinres  apostolicae  ledii  aempet  ex- 
irtunt,"  etc.  Out.  Abb.  FontunellenB.  Peru,  ii.  289. 
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and    in    the    household  of  ^E^elberht's  Prankish 
queen,  the  latter  an  exception  of  little  moment. 

But  no  sooner  do  the  first  missionary  prelates 
vanish  from  the  scene,  than  we  find  them  replaced 
by  Saxons  belonging  to  the  noblest  and  most  power- 
ful families,  and  thus  connecting  the  clergy  with 
the  state  by  that  most  close  and  intimate  tie  which 
forms  the  strongest  and  least  objectionable  secu- 
rity for  both.  Berhtwald,  the  eiglith  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  a  very  near  relative  of  the  Mer- 
cian king  iEBelred ;  Aldbelm  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  royal  family  of  Wessex  ;  and  even 
down  to  the  Conquest  we  find  the  scions  of  the 
royal  aud  noble  houses  occupying  distinguished 
stations  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  It  is  obvi- 
ous bow  much  this  near  and  intimate  association 
with  the  national  aristocracy  must  have  tended  to 
diminish  the  evils  of  a  separate  institution,  having 
some  kind  of  dependence  upon  a  foreign  centre ; 
and  when  to  this  it  is  added  that  the  principal 
clergy,  as  ministers  of  state  and  members  of  the 
Witena  gemot,  had  a  clear  and  distinct  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  good  government,  and  a  per- 
sonal share  in  its  administration,  we  can  easily 
understand  why  the  clergy  were,  generally  speak- 
ing, kept  better  within  bounds  in  England  than  in 
other  contemporaneous  states'.    Guilty  of  extrava- 

'  Every  wiae  hii<1  powerful  govertiment  has  trcateil  with  deserved 
ihiregBrd  the  complaint  that  the  "  Spouse  of  Christ "  was  in  bondnge. 
In  thii  reipect  our  own  country  has  t^nerally  beeo  liouourably  distiu- 
^tUBbed.  BonifBcc — himself  an  EogliBhrnun,  papal  beyond  all  his  con- 
tcmpormriei — laments  that  no  church  is  in  greater  bondage  than  tlie 
Englith.— a  noble  testimony  to  the  nationality  of  the  institution,  the 
le  of  the  people,  and  the  vigour  of  the  Slate. 
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gancies  the  clergy  were  here,  no  doubt,  as  else- 
where; but  on  the  whole  their  position  was  not 
unfavourable  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
state ;  and  the  history  of  the  Anglosaxons  is  per- 
haps as  little  deformed  as  any  by  the  ambition  and 
power,  and  selfish  class-interests  of  the  clergy  ^ 
On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  other  countries,  the  laity  are  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  them,  partly  for  rescuing 
some  branches  of  learning  from  total  neglect,  and 
partly  for  the  counterpoise  which  their  authority 
presented  to  the  rude  and  forcible  government  of 
a  military  aristocracy.  Ridiculous  as  it  would  be 
to  affirm  that  their  influence  was  never  exerted  for 
mischievous  purposes,  or  that  this  institution  was 
always  free  from  the  imperfections  and  evils  which 
belong  to  all  human  institutions,  it  would  be  still 
more  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  history  to  affect 
to  undervalue  the  services  which  they  rendered  to 
society.  If  in  the  pursuit  of  private  and  corporate 
advantages  they  occasionally  seemed  likely  to  pre- 
fer the  separate  to  the  general  good,  they  did  no 
more  than  all  bodies  of  men  have  done, — no  more 
than  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  active  co-operation 
of  all  bodies  of  men  in  any  one  line  of  conduct. 
But,  whatever  their  class- interests  may  from  time 

^  Though  monks  are  not  strictly  speaking  the  clergy,  so  many  pre- 
lates and  presbyters  were  bound  by  monastic  vows  in  this  coontiy, 
that  I  might  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  into  confusion  here,  and  for- 
gotten the  troubles  of  Eadwig's  reign.  But  it  will  be  seen  hereifter 
that  I  attach  little  credit  to  the  exaggerations  of  the  monkish  authors 
respecting  those  events,  and  believe  their  clients  to  have  done  much 
less  mischief  than  they  themselves  have  recorded,  or  than  their  modem 
antagonists  have  credited. 
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to  time  have  led  them  to  do,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  they  existed  as  a  permanent  mediating  au* 
thority  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong 
and  the  weak,  and  that,  to  their  eternal  honour, 
they  fully  comprehended  and  performed  the  duties 
of  this  most  noble  position.  To  none  but  them- 
selves would  it  have  been  permitted  to  stay  the 
strong  hand  of  power,  to  mitigate  the  just  seve- 
rity of  the  law,  to  hold  out  a  glimmering  of  hope 
to  the  serf,  to  find  a  place  in  this  world  and  a 
provision  for  the  destitute,  whose  existence  the 
state  did  not  even  recognize.  That  the  church  of 
Christ  does  not  necessarily  and  indispensably  im- 
ply that  form  of  ministration  or  constitution  called 
Episcopal,  is  certain ;  but  on  the  other  hand  let 
us  not  listen  too  readily  to  the  doctrine  which  re- 
presents episcopacy  as  inconsistent  with  Christi- 
anity. To  put  it  only  on  the  lowest  grounds,  there 
is  great  convenience  in  it ;  and  though  there  are 
no  peculiar  priests  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, it  is  very  useful  that  there  should  be  persons 
specially  appointed  and  educated  to  perform  func- 
tions necessary  to  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  people,  and  superior  officers  charged  with 
the  inspection  over  those  persons.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  State  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
its  members,  as  regards  the  most  important  of  all 
considerations, — their  moral  capabihty  of  obedience 
to  the  law, — without  such  a  body  of  recognized 
ministers  and  recognized  inspectors.  Accordingly 
the  Anglosaxon  State  at  once  recognized  the  Bi- 
shops as  State  officers. 
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The  circumstances  under  which  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  took  place  naturally  threw  a 
great  power  of  superintendeace  and  interference 
into  the  hands  of  the  kings  :  from  the  beginning 
we  find  them  taking  a  very  active  part  both  in  the 
formation  of  sees,  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and 
other  public  measures  touching  the  government  of 
the  church  and — within  this — the  relation  of  the 
clergy  to  the  state.  The  privileges  and  rights 
conceded  to  tlie  clerical  body  were  granted  by  the 
king  and  his  witan,  and  enjoyed  under  their  gua- 
rantee ;  and  down  lo  the  last  moment  of  the  Anglo- 
saxon  monarchy  we  find  the  episcopal  elections 
or  appointments  to  have  been  controlled  by  thera. 
Indeed  as  the  clergy,  the  people  and  the  state  may 
be  said  to  have  been  duly  represented  by  the  Witena 
gemi5t,  an  episcopal  election  made  by  them  appears 
to  possess  in  all  respects  the  genuine  character  of 
a  canonical  election  :  and  in  times  when  there  were 
no  parliamentary  struggles  to  make  single  votes 
valuable,  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  to  ques- 
tion that  this  mode  was  found  satisfactory.  The 
loose  manner  in  which  the  early  writers  mention 
the  appointment  of  the  bishops,  hardly  permits  us 
to  draw  any  very  definite  conclusions  ;  yet  it  would 
seem  natural  that,  where  the  whole  missionary  work 
depended  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  king,  the  latter, 
with  or  without  his  council,  would  exercise  a  para- 
mount authority  in  all  matters  of  detail.  Accord- 
ingly, though  we  do  meet  with  instances  in  which 
the  free  election  of  prelates  may  be  assumed,  we 
do  far  more  frequently  find  them  both  appoioted 
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and  displaced  by  the  mere  act  of  the  royal  will'. 
The  case  of  Wessex  in  the  seventh  century  is  in- 
stmclive.  jiEgilberht,  a  Frank,  had  succeeded  Bi- 
rinus,  the  first  missionary  bishop ;  but,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  king',  who 

'  8m  on  this  subject  Lingard,  Anglos.  Cburch,  i.  89  srq.  His  view 
Mom  npon  the  whole  satis&ctory,  and  coofonniihle  to  truth. 

'  lingaM  attributes  this  to  the  intrigues  of  Wini,  whose  simoniacal 
Vgain  for  the  see  of  London  docs  certainly  not  give  a  favourable  im- 
prtiiioii  of  his  character.  "  The  influence  of  the  stranger  naa  secretly 
uulermined  by  the  intrigues  of  Wini,  a  Sbxoq  ecclesiastic,  who  pos- 
■CMcd  the  advautaf^  of  conversing  with  the  king  in  hii  native  tongue." 
lii(^.  Cburch,  i.  90.  But  Beda  saya  nothing  of  this :  he  merely 
Untt  that  Coinw&lh  was  disgusted  with  the  difficulties  which  arose 
from  .^ilberht's  ignonocc  of  the  Ang1osa.xon  language.  The  whole 
tmisaction  is  thus  related  in  the  Hist.  £ccles.  iii.  7  : — "  Cum  vera 
itnilutui  esset  in  rcgnum  Coinwaleh,  Teuit  in  provinciam  de  Hibcmia 
pontifei  qoidam  nomine  Agilberctus.  natione  quidem  Gallui,  ted  tunc 
Icgendaruin  gratia  Scrijiturarum,  ■□  Iliberoia  non  pArvo  tempore  demo- 
nnu,  coniunxitque  se  regi,  s)K)ntc  ministerium  praedicandi  adsumens : 
mini  eruditionem  atque  industriam  videna  rex,  rogavit  eum,  accept* 
iU  sede  cpiscopali,  suae  genti  manere  pontificcm.  Qui  precibus  eius 
>dnuena,  multis  annis  eidem  genti  saccrdotali  lure  praefuit.  Tandem 
Kx,  qoi  Saxonum  tantum  Ungiiam  novcrat,  pcrtaesus  barbarae  loquel&e, 
nibintroduxit  in  provinciam  alium  suae  linguae  epiacopum  vocahuk)  * 
lini,  et  ipsum  iu  Gallia  onlinatum:  dividensque  in  duas  parocbia* 
provinciam.  huic  in  civitate  Venta,  quae  a  gente  Saxonum  Uiutancestir 
^pellatur,  sedem  epiaeopalem  trihuit;  unde  ofl«oiua  graviter  Agil- 
berctiu,  quod  hoc  ipso  inconsulto  ageret  rex,  rediit  Gnlliam,  et  accepts 
episcopatu  Porisiacae  civitatis,  ibidem  senex  et  plenus  dierum  obiit. 
Non  mnlcis  autem  annis  post  ahceasum  eiua  a  Britannia  transactis, 
pobu*  eat  L'ini  ah  eodem  rcge  de  episcopatu;  qui  aeeedens  ad  regem 
Herdomm,  vocabulo  Uulf  heri,  emit  pretio  ab  eodem  sedem  Luodoniae 
dvitati*,  eiusque  episcopus  usque  ad  vitae  suae  terminum  manait." 
Wemex  then  remaiiicd  for  some  time  without  a  bishop,  till  Coinnalh 
•ent  to  ^ilherht  and  invited  him  to  retom.  The  Frankish  prelate 
replied  that  he  could  not  desert  his  church  and  see.  but  recommended 
hi*  nephew  Lothaire,  as  a  proper  person  to  be  ordained  to  Wessex; 
ind  he  was  accordingly  connecroted  by  Theodor :  "  Quo  honoriflce  a. 
populo  et  a  rcge  suscepto,  rogaverunt  Theodorum.  tunc  archiepiscopum 
DoruTemensis  ecclesiac,  ipsum  sibi  antistitcm  consecrari."  Uist.  EccL 
"i.  27.     See  also  Malmsb,  de  Gest.  Pontif.  lib.  ii. 
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proposed  to  divide  his  diocese,  which  was  too  large 
in  fact  for  one  prelate,  and  to  appoint  Wini,  a  na- 
tive Westsaxon  to  the  second  see.  iEgilberht  then 
withdrew  from  England  in  disgust,  and  the  king 
committed  the  undivided  bishopric  to  Wini:  but 
on  some  subsequent  misunderstanding,  this  bishop 
was  expelled  from  Wessex,  and  afterwards  pur- 
chased the  see  of  London  from  Wulf  hari,  king  of 
the  Mercians.  Coinwalh  then  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained another  bishop  from  Gaul  in  the  person  of 
Liuthari  or  Lothaire,  -^gilberht's  nephew.  Equally 
great  irregularities  seem  to  have  been  admitted  in 
respect  to  the  Northumbrian  sees  in  the  time  of 
Wilfrid  ;  and  indeed  throughout  the  Anglosaxon 
history  it  appears  that  the  ruling  powers,  that  is 
the  king  and  the  witan,  did  in  fact  succeed  in  re- 
taining the  nomination  of  the  bishops  in  their 
own  hands  ^  I  have  already  mentioned  instances  of 
episcopal  nominations  by  the  witena  gemot*,  and 
•  called  attention  to  the  significant  fact  of  so  many 
royal  chaplains  promoted  to  sees^.  It  is  difficult 
no  doubt  to  withstand  a  royal  recommendation,  and 
though  in  the  case  of  the  Anglosaxon  prelates  this 
does  not  always  seem  to  have  ensured  the  canonical 
virtues,  it  perhaps  very  sufficiently  supplied  their 
want.     After  the  appointment  or  election  had  thus 

*  Throughout  every  diflBculty  the  English  kings  never  lost  sight  of 
this  part  of  their  prerogative,  often  as  they  were  deceived  in  its  exercise. 
A  writer  of  the  twelfth  centur}'  very  justly  calls  it  *'  the  custom  of  the 
realm."  "  Cum  autem  iuxta  regni  consuetudinem,  in  electionibus  fa- 
ciendis  potissimas  et  potentissimas  habeat  partes,"  etc.  Pet.  Blesensis, 
Ep.  dc  Ilenrieo  II.    An.  Trivet.  1154.  p.  35. 

'  Page  221  of  this  volume.  '  Page  1 15  of  this  volume. 
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been  made,  it  was  usual  for  the  bishop  elect  to  make 
his  profession  of  faith  to  his  metropolitan  ;  then  to 
receive  episcopal  consecration  from  him,  assisted 
by  such  of  his  suffragans  as  lie  thought  fit.  He 
then  most  likely  received  seizin  of  the  temporalities 
io  the  usual  way  by  royal  writ.  The  following  ia 
the  instrument  issued  in  lOGO,  for  the  temporalities 
of  the  see  of  Hereford,  on  the  appointment  of  Wal- 
ther,  queen  Eiidgyfu's  Lorraine  chaplain.  "  Ead- 
wardus  rex  saluto  Haroldum  comitem  et  Osbear- 
num,  et  omnes  meos  ministros  in  Herefordensi 
comitatu  amicabiliter.  Et  ego  notidco  vobis  quod 
ego  concessi  Waltero  episcopo  istuni  episcopatum 
hie  vobiscum,  et  omnia  universa  ilia  quae  ad  ipsum 
com  iusticia  pertinent  infra  portura  et  extra,  cum 
sacaetcum  socna,  tam  plene  et  tam  plane  sicut 
ipsum  aliquis  episcopus  ante  ipsum  prius  habuit  in 
omnibus  rebus.  Et  si  illic  sit  aliqua  terra  extra 
dimissa  quae  illuc  intus  cum  iuatitia  pertinet,  ego 
volo  quod  ipsa  reveniat  in  ipsum  episcopatum,  vel 
iUe  homo  ipsam  dimittat  eidem  in  suo  praetio,  si 
quis  ipsam  cum  eo  invenire  poasit.  Et  ego  nolo 
ullum  hominem  licentiare  quod  ei  de  manibus  rapiat 
aliquam  suam  rem  quam  ipse  iuste  habere  debet, 
et  ego  ei  sic  concessi '." 

As  this  is  obviously,  indeed  professedly,  a  Latin 
translation,  I  subjoin  copies  of  the  similar  writs 
issued  on  the  occasion  of  Gisa's  appointment  to 
the  see  of  Wells '. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  8,'(:i. 

'  Gisa  wHi  u  tliHiilain  of  tlic  king,  luiil  also  of  Lotliariugen  or  Lor- 
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proposed  to  divi-*  H  Harold  erl  and  Ayln^'S 

in  fact  for  one  Vchyrereuen   and   alle  m'me 

live  Westsax         .-•-  ',>  frendliclie  ;  and  ich  kylSe  eofl 
withdrew  f'        ^  ;;'^iinen  Gisan  minan  pr^ste  ¥es  bis- 
committe       ,^-"^^^0"  ^^^  ^^^^  'Save  finge  ^as  Se  ¥»i 
on  som         ".'^J^ebyra^,  on  wode  and  on  felde,  raid 
was  p        ■■''-'' j  socuhl,  binnonporte  and  biitau,  swo  ful 
chof       ^i.'j^rSswd  Duduc  biscop  oS  any  biscop  hit 
tb         XJ^iin  toforen  hauede  on  asllem  f'ingan.    And 
♦         O^"'  '^""^  ^y  °"'^  °^  ^'*™  biscopriche  gedon, 
/^rt^i/'t'  'Stet  hit  cume  in  ongeten  6'Ser  *Sast  man 
yofeo  o"  hire  gemoS  swd  man  wi?5  him  bet  finde 
^ge.   And  ich  bidde  edu  alien  'Saet  ge  him  fulstan 
(^  driuan  Godes  gerichte  lock  huen  hit   neod   sy 
gild  he  e6wwer  fultumes  bi'Surfe.      And  ich  oelle 
a^ne  man  gcSefien  ^a:t  him  uram  honde  teonnige 
Sdre  fiinge  "Sas  "Se  ich  him  unnen  habben '." 

"•J-Eadward  kinggr^tHarold  erl  and  Ayln6®  abbot 
and  Godwine  and  ealle  mine  )>eines  on  Sumerseteo 
frendliche  ;  ich  queSe  eow  Sa;t  ich  wille  ^aet  Gyse 
biscop  be6  hisses  biscopriches  wrSe  heerinne  mid 
eou,  and  alch  'Sare  J-inge  ^e  'S-as  ^at  mid  richle  to 
gebyra^  binnan  porte  and  butan,  mid  saca  and 
mid  socna,  sw6  uol  and  swd  uor^  swo  hit  em  biscop 

'  The  Mine  in  Latin.     "  "^^  Eadwardu*  rex  Ilaroldo  comiti  Ailnodo 

abbati  Qodwino  vicccomill  et  omnibiu  balllTiB  «uis  Somerset,  laluleml 

Sciatia  dos  ilediuc  Giaoni  presbytero  DOstro  epiBcopatum  himc  apud 

a  omnibus  pertinentiia,  in  boKO  «t  piano  et  uu»  et  aocnm.  in 

i  plene  et  libcre  in  omnibus  licut  epiicopus  Dadocii* 

aut  aliqui  praedeceuorum  tuorum  bobuerunt ;  et  li  quid  inde  cnntn 

iuatitiam  fuerit  aublatum,  volumua  quod  revocetUT  vel  quod  aliter  ei 

satirikciat.     Rogamtu  etiun  voa  ut  auxiluui  eidem  velitia  ad  Chnatiani- 

n  auitinandam  ai  nccesac  hftbuerit,  Dolumui  autem  ut  ullua  bomi- 

n  ei  auferat  ftliquid  eonim  quae  ei  eontulimus."  Cod,  Dipl.  No.  835. 
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formest  haue*  on  ealle  Jiing.  And  ich 
.  alle  'Stet  ge  him  beon  on  fultome  Cristen- 
-o  sprekene,  I6c  whar  hit  (>arf  sy  and  e6wer 

.lumes  beSurfe,  eal  sw6  ich  getrowwen  t6  e6vr 
habben  'Sat  ge  him  on  fultume  beon  willen.  And 
gif  what  sy  mid  unlage  out  of  ^dn  biscopriche  gey- 
dAn  sy  hit  londe  A'Ser  an  oS^er  Jiinge  Sar  fuUtdn 
him  uor  minan  luuen  'SiCt  hit  in  ongeyn  cume,  swo 
Bw6  ge  for  Gode  witen  ^at  hit  richt  sy.  God  ed 
ealle  gehealde '." 

The  metropolitans  themselves  were  to  receive 
consecration  from  one  another,  in  order  that  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  going  to  Rome  might  be 
avoided :  but  during  the  abeyance  of  the  archi- 
episcopate  of  York,  the  prelate  elect  of  Canterbury 
appears  to  have  been  sometimes  consecrated  in 
Gaul,  sometimes  by  a  conclave  of  suffragan  bishops 
at  home:  thus  in  731  Tatwioe  was  consecrated  at 
Canterbury  by  Daniel,  Ingwald,  Aldwine  and  Ald- 
wulf,  the  respective  bishops  of  Winchester,  Lon- 
don, Worcester  and  Rochester";  and  Pope  Gre- 
gory the  Third  either  made  or  acknowledged  this 

'  Th«  some  in  L&tin.  "■{•  Eadwanliis  rex  Ilaroldo  comiti,  Ailnodo 
dibtti,  Godwino,  et  omnibus  ballivis  suis  Sumeraet,  salutem  I  Signi- 
icamiu  Tobis  nos  velle  quod  epi««ipus  Giso  episcopatum  apudvospos- 
mieU  ana  oiDnibui  dictiim  epiacopatum  in  villia  et  extra  Ae  iure  con- 
fingeiitibiu,  cum  tax»  et  socaa,  adco  plene  ct  Lbere  per  omnia  licut  ullui 
tfriacoporum  praedecesionim  suorum  unquam  habebat.  Rogamua 
ctinn  TDB  at  cosdiatorei  ipsiui  esse  velitis  ad  fidem  praedicandam  et 
CluMtianitatem  lustiuendam,  pro  loco  ct  tempore,  gicut  de  vobls  fideliter 
eonfldimus  vol  Telle  id  ipium,  Et  n  qtiid  de  dicto  epiacopatu  live  in 
tmu  live  in  uliLn  rebus  contra  lustitiam  fucriC  subktum.  adiuvetis  eum 
pro  amore  noitru  od  reititutionem,  prout  iiist  iiu  faecit  habeniUun.  Con- 
•mct  Tot  Dominiis."    Cod.  Dipl.  No.  ^3S. 

•  Flor.  Wig.  an.  731. 
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consecration  to  be  valid  by  the  transmission  of  a 
pall  in  733.  We  have  no  evidence  by  whom  the 
consecrations  were  performed ,  in  many  cases,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  old  rule  was  adhered  to  as 
much  as  possible.  In  1020,  iE%eln6%  was  conse- 
crated to  Canterbury  by  archbishop  Wulfstan :  the 
ceremony  took  place  at  Canterbury  on  the  13th  of 
November'  in  that  year:  and  since  in  many  cases 
the  ordination  of  archbishops  is  mentioned  without 
any  details,  but  yet  as  preliminary  to  their  going 
to  Rome  for  their  palls,  it  is  likely  that  the  chro- 
niclers tacitly  assumed  the  custom  of  reciprocal 
functions  in  Canterbury  and  York  to  be  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

When  the  nomination  or  election  by  the  king 
and  his  witan  had  taken  place,  it  is  probable  that 
a  royal  mandate  was  sent  to  the  metropolitan,  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  We  have 
yet  the  instrument  by  which  Wulfstan  of  York 
certifies  to  Cnut  the  performance  of  this  duty  in 
the  case  of  archbishop  iE'Selno'S  ^ :  the  archbishop 
says  : — "  Wulfstan  the  archbishop  greets  Cnut  his 
lord,  and  iElfgyfu  the  lady,  humbly :  and  I  notify 
to  you  both,  dear,  that  we  have  done  as  notice 

>  Chron.  Sax.  an.  1020. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1314.  "  "f"  Wulfstan  arcebisceop  gi^t  Cnut  cy- 
ning  his  hlaford,  and  .'Elfgyfe  'Sa  hlscfdiau  eadmodlice ;  and  ic  cyiSe  nd 
leof  ^8ct  we  habba'S  gedon  swa  swa  us  swutelung  fram  eow  com  act  tSain 
biscop  iESclnoSe,  "Saet  we  habbaS  bine  nu  gebletsod.  Nu  bidde  ic  for 
Godes  lufou  and  for  eallan  Codes  halgan  Siet  gewitan  on  Gode  'Same- 
"Se  and  on  tUam  halgan  hade,  Sajt  he  mote  beon  'Sjcre  Hnga  wyr^  "5e 
6iSre  beforan  wtcron,  Dunstan  '5e  god  wair,  and  moenig  6"5er ;  "Sart  "Ser 
mote  be6n  call  swa  rihta  and  gerysna  wyrSe  ^xt  inc  byS  bam  )>earflic 
for  Gode,  and  eac  gerysenlic  for  worohle." 
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came  from  you  to  us  respecting  bishop  jE^elwold, 
namely  that  we  have  now  consecrated  him."  He 
then  prays  tliat  the  new  prelate  may  have  all  the 
rights  and  dues  granted  to  him,  which  have  been 
usual,  and  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors :  which 
perhaps  is  to  be  understood  as  a  formal  demand 
that  the  temporalities  may  be  properly  conferred 
npoa  him.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  aa 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  swutelujig ,  which  I  have 
rendered  by  notice,  and  Lingard  by  order  ^  :  it  is  a 
legal  notification,  and  the  technical  word  in  a  writ 
is  meutelian.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  Cnut  was 
any  more  imperative  in  this  matter  than  his  pre- 
decessors had  been.  An  Anglosaxon  archbishop 
would  never  have  found  it  a  very  safe  thing  to 
neglect  a  royal  command  by  ancient  right*. 

The  bishops  were  in  fact  officers  of  the  admini- 
stration, and  whatever  importance  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions  may  have  possessed,  their  civil  cha- 
racter was  not  of  less  moment.     It  is  abundantly 


'  Hist,  tmil  Antiq.  i.  91.  His  whole  account  is  well  n'orth  attention. 

'  We  have  but  one  instrument : — granted.  Hut  wIihI  proportion 
]nTe  ire  of  iostnuneDts  respecting  matters  nbich  aru  entirely  bcjouil 
donbt  T  Supposing  a  rojal  mandate  of  conseeratiou  bad  insued  on  the 
dMtiini  of  every  bishop,  betweeo  602,  wlien  Ecgberht  came  to  the 
throne,  uid  1066,  there  would  have  been  once  in  existence  36  srchi- 
epiieopal  and  224  episcopal  writs,  or  a  total  of  260.  But  during  the 
mne  period,  in  the  !j3  counties  aouth  of  the  Uumber  there  would  have 
Wen  held  25,344  shircmoots  or  county-courts .  I  will  deduct  one  half 
of  thU  number  to  meet  all  conceivable  accidents.  Of  the  12,6/2,  of 
■hich  beyond  a  doubt  records  once  existed,  wc  still  possess  three  or  at 
&t  utmott  /our  instruments  :  but  do  we  on  that  account  doubt  tbat 
•luranoota  were  held?  When  we  look  at  tbese  ratios  of  1 :  2bO  aud 
4 :  12,672,  we  find  the  authority  for  the  writ  of  eonse oration  more  than 
ten  times  as  great  as  that  for  the  existence  of  sbirenioots. 
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obvious  that  men  of  such  a  class,  possessing  nearly 
a  mooopoly  of  what  learning  existed,  would  be 
necessarily  called  to  assist  in  the  national  coun- 
cils, and  would  be  verj'  generally  employed  in  the 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  :  few 
persons  of  equal  rank  would  have  been  competent 
to  conduct  a  negotiation  carried  on  in  writing : 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  high  position  in 
the  universal  institution  of  the  church  rendered 
them  at  that  period  the  fittest  persons  to  manage 
those  affairs  which  concerned  the  general  family  of 
nations.  Moreover  a  close  alliance  always  existed 
in  England  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy  : 
faithful  service  of  the  altar,  like  faithful  service  of 
the  state,  gave  rank  and  dignity  and  privileges ; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authority  and  influence  of 
the  bishop,  as  well  as  his  habits  of  business,  and 
general  aptitude  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
crown,  frequently  designated  him  to  discharge  the 
somewhat  indefinite,  but  weighty,  duties  of  what 
we  now  call  a  prime  minister.  Administration  is 
in  truth  of  such  far  greater  importance  than  con- 
stitution, that  we  can  readily  see  how  greatly  the 
social  welfare  of  England  did  in  reality  depend  upon 
this  class,  to  whom  so  much  of  administrative  de- 
tail was  committed  :  and  it  was  truly  fortunate  for 
the  country  that  the  clerical  profession  was  one 
that  a  gentleman  could  devote  himself  to  without 
disparagement,  and  therefore  embraced  so  many 
distinguished  members  of  the  ruUng  class. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  were,  it 
is  well  known,  not  separated  in  England  until  after 
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the  Conquest.  William  the  Norman  was  the  first 
to  establish  that  most  questionable  division,  whose 
consequences  were  often  so  bitterly  felt  by  his  suc- 
cessors. Previous  to  his  reign  the  bishop  had  been 
the  assessor  of  the  ealdorman  io  the  scirgemdt  or 
county-court,  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  except  such 
as  were  reserved  tor  the  decision  of  the  episcopal 
synods,  were  subjected,  like  those  of  the  laity,  to  the 
judgement  of  the  scirj?egnas  or  shire-thanes  :  thus 
even  probate  of  wills  was  given  in  the  county-court. 
This  participation  of  bishops  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  useful  and  necessary  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  was  very  probably  derived  from  the 
functions  of  their  heathen  predecessors,  the  priests 
of  the  ancient  gods.  The  old  Germanic  placita 
were  held,  as  is  well  known,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  priests,  and  these  were  courts  of  law  as  well 
as  courts  of  parliament.  In  fact  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  doubt  that,  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  public  pleadings  were 
opened  with  religious  ceremonies,  and  that  the 
course  of  procedure  was  regulated  by  religious 
ideas'.  The  gods  were  present, — to  secure  the 
peaceful  administration  of  justice,  to  sanction  the 
finding  of  the  freemen,  to  give  a  holy  character  to 
the  act  of  doing  right  between  man  and  man, — to 
terrify  the  perjuror  and  the  criminal, — perhaps  to 
justify  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  in  extreme 
cases  i  for  it  is  probable  that  to  the  gods  alone 


'  "  Omnii  itaque  concionU  iiliua  multitudo  ex  divorsii  partibus  cobcU, 
primo  auoruiii  proanorum  serrare  conlendit  institubi,  nuininibiis  vide- 
licet luii  votA  lolven*  m  nBcrificiA."  Hucbald.  Vit.  Lebwiai,  cap.  xa. 
VOL.   11.  2  C 
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could  the  life  of  a  great  wrongdoer  be  offered,  as  an 
atonement  to  the  Law,  of  which  God  is  the  root  and 
guardian.  The  institution  of  tlie  ordeal  by  which 
it  was  superstitiously  supposed  that  the  Almighty 
would  reveal  the  hidden  truth  or  falsehood  of  men, 
further  tended  to  connect,  first  the  pagan  and  after- 
wards the  Christian  priesthood  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  In  that  most  solemn  appeal  to  the 
omniscience  and  justice  of  God,  the  clergy  neces- 
sarily took  the  prominent  part ;  and  although  we 
cannot  beUeve  that  tiiey  always  resisted  the  temp- 
tation offered  by  that  most  strange  juggle,  it  may 
charitably  be  asserted  that  their  intervention  not 
rarely  saved  the  innocent  from  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  an  uncertain  and  painful  test. 

I  have  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter  '  upon  the 
union  of  the  sacerdotal  with  the  judicial  power  :  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  human  society,  the  functions 
of  the  priest  and  the  judge  seem  in  general  to  have 
been  inseparable  ;  nor  were  they  separated  in  fact 
upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In  the  very 
commencement  of  our  iera,  when  the  church  really 
did  exist  as  a  brotherhood  under  the  guidance  of  the 
first  disciples,  it  was  most  natural  that  all  conten- 
tions between  members  of  the  body  should  be  set- 
tled by  the  arbitration  of  the  whole  church,  or  such 
as  represented  it.  Litigation  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  state,  even  could  such  have  been 
resorted  to  by  Christians,  was  little  consonant  with 
the  doctrine  of  charity  which  was  to  prevail  among 

'  Vuhime  i.  pnge  I4fi. 
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the  members  of  one  mystical  body,  founded  on  al- 
mighty Love.  Accordingly  St.  Paul  himself'  ex- 
pressly forbids  the  disciples  to  carry  their  conten- 
tions before  the  secular  authorities,  implying  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  bring  them  to  the  consideration 
of  their  fellow- believers,  that  they  may  be  amicably 
settled,  in  the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  Christian 
moderation.  And  as  persecution  gradually  threat- 
ened the  terrified  community,  this  course  became 
Qoavoidable  ;  it  was  impossible  for  the  Christian  to 
submit  to  the  pagan  forms  of  the  tribunals,  yet  to 
refuse  these  was  to  proclaim  tbe  adoption  of  a  pro- 
scribed and  illegal  association.  The  establishment 
of  a  hierarchy  among  the  Christians  themselves 
supplied  some  remedy  for  this  difficulty,  and  it  was 
soon  decided  that  tlie  disputes  of  the  brotherhood 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  presbyter  or  bishop 
as  a  judge, — a  course  which  in  itself  was  natural  in 
countries  where  the  Romans  had  permitted  the  ex- 
istence  of  some  authority  in  tlie  national  tribunals, 
and  had  not  insisted  upon  dragging  every  cause 
before  their  own  officers.  The  peculiar  situation 
of  the  Christians  themselves,  as  citizens  of  a  new 
Btate — viz,  the  religious  state — tended  to  consoli- 
date this  system.  Christianity  took  cognizance  of 
motives,  of  acts  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  mere 
human  law,  and  the  community  claimed  a  right  to 
judge  of  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external  state  of 
its  members.  Immorality,  not  cognizable  by  any  po- 
sitive law,  was  a  proper  subject  for  the  animadversion 


of  a  body  whose  duty  it  was  to  exclude  from  commu- 
nion all  who  pertinaciously  refused  to  perform  the 
duties  of  their  profession.  It  was  thus  that  a  two- 
fold jurisdiction  became  lodged  in  the  church, — and 
in  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  as  its  representative  in 
each  particular  locality, — long  before  the  reception 
of  Christianity  among  the  religiones  licilae  trans- 
formed the  customs  of  au  obscure  sect  into  recog- 
nized laws  of  the  empire.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
terras  of  the  great  alliance  been  arranged,  than  the 
state  hastened  to  give  the  imperial  sanction  to  what 
had  hitherto  been  merely  the  bye-laws  of  a  sodality  : 
and  the  decisions  of  a  council,  if  confirmed  by  the 
assent  of  the  emperor  .were  at  once  raised  to  the  rank 
of  imperial  laws.  Thus  the  council  of  Carthage  in397 
had  threatened  with  excommunication  any  clergy- 
man who  should  pursue  another  before  the  secular 
tribunals  ;  and  this  decree,  repeated  in  451  by  the 
fourth  general  council — that  of  Chalcedon — had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Marcianus,  and  become  part 
of  the  law  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops  in  the  affairs  of  the  clergy  was  thus  ren- 
dered legal ;  but  it  was  at  a  later  period  extended  so 
as  to  include  a  much  wider  sphere.  Justinian  not 
only  commanded  all  causes  in  which  monks  were 
concerned  to  be  referred  to  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese, but  made  him  the  only  legal  channel  of  pro- 
ceedings even  in  cases  where  laymen  had  claims 
against  the  clergy'. 

Arbitration  by  the  bishop  had   thus  grown  op 

'   Novel,  i  S3. 
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into  a  custom,  at  tirst  absolutely  necegsary,  aud 
afterwards  always  desirable,  in  a  society  like  the 
Christian.  Accordingly  Constantine  permitted  all 
contentions  to  be  so  settled.  But  it  was  a  rule  of 
Roman  law  that  there  could  lie  no  appeal  what- 
ever from  a  voluntary  arbitration  ;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  rule,  in  the  year  408,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  decreed  that  the  sentences  of  bishops 
should  be  without  appeal'.  In  this  manner  was 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  founded  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  empires. 

Happily  for  ourselves,  this  could  not  be  admitted 
without  modification  in  the  Germanic  states.  Had 
it  indeed  been  so,  every  trace  of  independence 
would  long  since  have  perished,  and  the  whole 
civilized  world  have  found  itself  subject  to  the 
principles  and  regidations  of  an  effete  scheme  of 
jurisprudence.  The  antagonism  of  the  Germanic 
customary  right  it  was  that  saved  us  from  the 
consequences  which  must  have  followed  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  maxims  elaborated  by  another 
race,  and  sprung  out  of  a  different  social  condition. 
It  was  the  conflict  of  the  Roman  and  Ecclesiastical 
laws  with  those  of  the  Teutonic  victors  that  pro- 
dnced  that  modified  system  of  relations,  under 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  civilization  has 
been  maintained,  the  general  well-being  of  man- 
kind advanced,  and  human  society  firmly  esta- 
blished throughout  Europe,  on  a  basis  susceptible 
of  progressive,    perhaps  illimitable  improvement. 

'  Ddnaif^K,  Deul.  Stnnlsr,  p.  IS  .tpy. 
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Useful  as  a.  counter-check  to  the  somewhat  dis- 
ruptive system  of  the  Germans,  the  Roman  and 
Ecclesiastical  laws  have  yet  never  heen  able  to  de- 
stroy the  nationahty,  or  abridge  the  freedom,  of  our 
races  ;  while  they  have  tended  to  give  consistency 
and  method  to  our  own  customs,  and  to  reduce  into 
form  and  harmony  what,  but  for  them,  might  have 
been  liable  to  fall  asunder  from  its  own  internal 
vigour.  Like  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces, 
they  have  balanced  one  another,  and  held  our 
social  state  together  as  one  majestic  and  consistent 
whole. 

The  method  of  doing  justice  between  man  and 
man,  which  was  the  very  foundation-stone  of  the 
Teutonic  polity,  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  Roman  jurists  and  the  practice  of  the 
church.  Justice  went  out  from  among  the  people 
themselves,  not  from  the  king  or  the  bishop.  The 
people  spoke  both  as  to  fact  and  law,  the  ancient 
customary  law ;  nor  did  they  at  any  time  allow 
their  relations  as  Christians  to  abrogate  the  older 
rights  they  had  possessed  as  citizens,  where  the 
exercise  of  these  was  clearly  compatible  with  the 
recognition  of  the  former.  In  respect  to  their  i 
tigion,  they  duly  suhtnitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  8 
thority,  made  confession,  perlorraed  penance,  arid"* 
hearkened  to  advice  tendered  by  qualitied  func- 
tionaries;  but  Ihey  nevertheless  still  met  in  their 
folk-  and  shire-moots  to  hold  plea,  declare  folk- 
right,  and  superintend  its  execution  by  their  nation- 
al officers.  Not  even  to  the  clergy  themselves  did« 
thev  accord  an  immunity  from  the  universal  dutiel 
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of  freemen:  aud  although  they  may  have  been  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce  in  the  claim  to  be  quit  of  per- 
sonal military  service,  they  never  excused  suit  and 
service  to  the  popular  courts.  Only  when  the  re- 
lation of  a  cleric  to  his  superior  was  that  of  an 
unfree  man  to  his  lord,  did  the  state  release  him 
from  this  duty,  or  rather  did  the  state  hold  him 
unworthy  of  this  privilege. 

The  existence  of  such  a  body  as  the  English 
clergy  could  not  possibly  be  ignored.  As  orga- 
nized agents  of  a  system  which  professed  to  exer- 
cise a  right  of  rule  over  the  most  secret  desires  and 
motives  of  men, — as  students  distinguished  by  their 
knowledge,  or  remarkable  for  their  piety, — as  land- 
lords, in  the  enjoyment  of  great  wealth,  and  chiefs 
of  numerous  dependents, — lastly  as  advisers  and 
ministers  of  the  ruling  class,  or  intermediaries  in 
the  intercourse  with  foreign  states, — they  formed 
a  power  whose  claims  to  attention  could  not  be 
neglected.  But  their  social  position  itself  was  that 
which  brought  them  continually  in  relation  with 
the  other  aggregates  of  freemen,  and  they  were 
therefore  called  upon  to  take  their  place  with  other 
landowners,  lords,  or  ministerials  in  the  popular 
councils. 

With  all  their  attachment  to  the  customary  law 
and  the  national  franchises,  the  Anglosaxons  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  had  intro- 
duced new  social  relations :  they  were  ready  to 
admit  that  there  was  now  a  godcund  or  divine  as 
well  as  woroldcund  or  secular  right ;  and  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  former  they  were  willing  to  follow 
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the  guidance  of  those  who  professed  to  make  it 
their  especial  study.  Moreover  the  system  of  An- 
glosaxon  jurisprudence  depended  very  much  upon 
the  trustworthy  character  of  witnesses,  and  the 
ordination  of  the  clergy  was  justly  taken  to  have 
imposed  upon  them  the  ohligation  of  a  peculiar 
truthfulness.  The  testimony  of  members  of  their 
class  became  therefore  a  very  important  thing  in 
the  sight  of  the  moot-thanes  who  might  have  dis- 
puted points  to  settle,  or  who,  in  mixed  causes, 
might  shrink  from  doing  wrong  to  the  venerable 
body  by  too  strict  an  application  of  the  principles 
by  which  themselves  were  bound.  Lastly,  as  there 
was  a  merciful  tendency  among  the  people  to  have 
disputes  settled  by  arbitration  and  on  equitable 
grounds,  rather  than  by  the  strict  rules  of  law,  the 
clergy,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  motives 
of  Christians  rather  than  the  mere  acts  of  citizens, 
were  valuable  intermediaries  between  contending 
parties.  The  dignity  of  the  class — the  honor  cleri- 
calis — was  cheerfully  recognized,  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  body  acknowledged,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  being  to  a  great  degree  guided  by  the 
experience  and  enlightenment  of  their  leaders, 
readily  conceded.  Accordingly  the  bishop  became 
an  inseparable  assessor  of  the  Frankish  count  and 
of  the  Anglosaxon  ealdorman  in  their  respective 
courts'. 

The  duties  of  a  bishop  as  the  officer  of  a  state, 
and  contradistinguished  from  his  merely  ecclesias- 

'  See  LI.  Efldg.  u,  ^  5.     Cmil.  ii.  ^  Ift. 
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tical  functions,  were  to  assist  in  the  administration 
of  justice  between  man  and  man,  to  ^ard  against 
perjury,  and  to  superintend  the  administration  of 
the  ordeals  ;  further  to  take  care  that  no  fraud  was 
committed  by  means  of  unjust  measures,  to  which 
end  he  was  made  the  guardian  of  the  standards, 
and  the  judge  of  what  work  might  be  demanded 
from  the  serf;  above  all,  to  watch  over  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace,  and  the  upholding  of  divine 
as  well  as  secular  law '.  The  canons  of  the  church 
did  indeed  prohibit  the  presence  of  bishops  on  trials 
which  might  involve  the  penalties  of  death  or  mu- 
tilation ;  and  even  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon, 

'  The  "  Institutes  of  Eceleiiastical  Polity'  are  very  explicit  upon 
tfaEte  points.  Tbey  say  : — "To  a  bishop  bi'longs  every  direction,  both 
in  divine  uid  worldly  things.  He  shall,  in  the  lirst  place,  infonn  men 
is  orden,  so  that  ench  of  them  may  know  what  it  properly  behoves 
tub  to  do,  and  also  what  they  have  to  eojoin  to  secular  men.  lie  shall 
tta  be  [bnsied]  about  recoucihation  and  pt^ace,  as  be  best  may.  He 
ihall  zealously  appeaae  strifes  uid  effect  peace,  with  those  temporal 
judges  nho  love  right.  He  shall  in  accusations  direct  the  lad,  so  that 
BO  man  may  nrong  another,  either  in  oatb  or  ordeal.  He  shall  not 
couent  to  any  iujustiee,  or  wrong  measure,  or  false  weight ;  but  it  ii 
lUing  that  every  legal  right  [both  ' burhrilit'  and  'landriht')  go  by 
hit  cotuuel  and  with  his  witness ;  and  let  every  burgmeasure,  and  every 
Ulanee  for  neighing  be,  by  his  direction  and  furthering,  very  exact; 
lest  any  man  should  wrong  another,  and  thereby  altogether  too  greatly 

Bn Il  behoves  all  Christian  men  to  love  righteousness,  and  shnn 

Buighteouaness ;  and  especially  men  in  orders  should  ever  exalt  right- 
Htuness,  and  suppress  unrighteousness :  therefore  should  bishops, 
together  with  temporal  judges,  so  direct  judgements,  that  as  far  as  in 

Ama  liea,  they  never  permit  any  injustice  to  spring  up  there By 

Aie  confetsor's  direction,  and  by  his  own  measure,  it  is  justly  fitting 
that  the  thralls  work  for  their  lords  over  all  the  district  in  which  he 
ihrives.  And  it  is  right  that  there  be  not  one  measuring-rod  longer 
ihu  another,  but  all  regulated  by  the  confessor's  measure ;  and  let 
Mtty  measure  in  his  shrift- district,  and  every  weight,  be,  by  his  direc- 
tion, very  rightly  regulated  :  and  if  there  be  any  dispute,  let  Che  bishcip 
wbitrste."  Thorpe,  ii.  ^]2  3<-q. 
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whose  object  was  to  place  the  clergy  on  their  proper 
and  ancient  footing  towards  the  other  members  of 
the  church  and  state,  recognized  this  exemption' : 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Anglosaxons;  indeed  the  popular 
courts  bad  no  power  to  pass  sentences  of  so  deep 
a  dye,  until  long  after  the  custom  of  the  bishop's 
presence  therein  had  been  estabhshed  too  firmly  to 
be  questioned.  It  was  otherwise  among  the  Franks, 
and  we  may  perhaps  attribute  this  to  the  strong 
nationality  of  the  Frankish  clergy,  which  indis- 
posed them  to  claim  their  canonical  immunity. 

Another  exemption  which  the  bishops  properly 
possessed,  seems  also  to  have  been  often  neglected 
in  this  country, — that  namely  of  personal  service 
in  the  field.  No  doubt,  all  over  Europe,  as  soon  as 
the  bishops  became  possessed  of  lands  liable  to  the 
kereban,  or  military  muster,  they,  like  other  lords, 
were  compelled  to  place  their  armed  tenants  on 
foot,  for  the  public  service,  when  duly  required: 
but  their  levies  were  mostly  commanded  by  officers 
specially  designated  for  that  purpose,  and  known 
under  the  names  of  advocati,  vicedomini  or  vidames ; 
being  in  general  nobles  of  power  and  dignity  who 
assumed  or  accepted  the  exercise  of  the  bishop's 
royalties,  the  management  of  his  estates,  the  admi* 
nistration  and  execution  of  his  justice,  and  a  remu- 


'  "  Archiepisfopi,  epbcopi  et  univereae  personoe  Kgiii,  qui  de  rep 
tencbt  in  cupite,  liabcanl  poBsesaiones  bubs  de  rege  flicut  bnToninm,  « 
inde  icspondeaot  iuHticiariiB  et  nuDiicris  regis,  et  Bequantiir  et  faeiuil 
omoea  consuctudine*  regiaij  et  aieut  caeteri  baroncs,  debeut  ii 
iudieiis  curiae  regis  qui>uBqii«  perveniatur  ad  dimiDutionem  m 
vel  ad  mortem."  Rog.  Wend,  anno  1161.  Com,  ii.  301. 
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nerative  share  of  his  revenues  and  patronage.  In 
Saxon  England,  however,  we  do  not  meet  with 
these  officers ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
bishop's  ger^fa  was  bound  to  lead  his  contingent 
under  the  command  of  the  ealdorman,  yet  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  the  prelates  themselves  did  not 
hold  their  station  to  excuse  them  from  taking  part 
in  the  just  and  lawful  defence  of  their  country  and 
religion  against  strange  and  pagan  invaders'.  Too 
many  fell  in  conflict  to  allow  of  our  attributing 
their  presence  on  the  field  merely  to  their  anxiety 
lest  the  belligerents  should  be  without  the  due 
consolations  of  religion  ;  and  in  other  cases,  upon 
the  alarm  of  hostile  incursions,  we  find  the  levies 
stated  to  have  been  led  against  the  enemy  by  the 
dake  and  bishop  of  the  district. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  another  chapter  to 
the  fact  that  the  bishops  did  not  universally  (or 
indeed  usually)  make  their  residences  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities*'.  A  remarkable  distinction  thus  arose 
between  themselves  and  the  prelates  of  Gaul  and 
Germany.  The  latter,  strong  in  the  support  of  the 
burgesses,  and  identified  with  the  urban  interests, 
found  means  to  consolidate  a  power  which  they 
need  with  scruple  against  the  king  when  it  suited 
their  convenience,  or  which  enabled  them  to  ex- 
tort from  him  the  grant  of  otfices  tliat  virtually 
rendered  them  independent  of  his  authority.     This 

'  AtUt«u43E(liT.  llI.A.D.I.l(i!>.onaiialririnof  iiiTasion.ordereiTere 
^en  toann  and  array  thedei^,u»  well  asUiitv,     Ryin.  Foed.  vi.  fiijl. 

'  llic  Noitnani  a<lopte<l  a  different  custom.  Many  of  the  calhedrali 
■CR  tnuufeired  from  obscure  sites  to  the  citie*  tvbieh  they  nowadom. 
^  Ibe  first  Norman  bisbopa. 
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was  generally  effected  through  the  bishop's  obtain- 
ing the  county,  that  is  becoming  the  count,  and 
thus  exercising  the  palatine  power  in  his  city,  as 
well  as  that  which  he  might  already  possess  iure 
episcopii,  and  as  defensor  vrbis  or  patron  of  the 
municipality.  This,  rare  indeed  under  Charlemagne, 
but  not  uncommon  in  the  times  which  preceded 
and  followed  him,  can  at  least  not  be  proved  to 
have  taken  place  in  England  before  the  Conquest', 
There  is  indeed  one  instance  which  might  seem  at 
first  sight  to  contradict  this  assertion,  but  which 
upon  closer  investigation  rather  confirms  it.     We 
learn  that  certain  thieves,  having  attempted  a  sa- 
crilegious entry  into  the  church  of  St.  Eadmund, 
and  being  miraculously  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  authorities,  were  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 
Deodred,  then  bishop  of  London  and  of  Eastanglia'. 
This  event  took  place  after  the  conquest  of  the  last- 
named  province  by  ^ESelstan,  who  about  930  drove 
the  Danes  from  it  or  reduced  them  under  his  own 
power.     At  that  time  it  appears  uncertain  whether 
the  conquered  kingdom   had  been  duly  arranged 

'  After  the  Conquest  it  did  take  place :  Walcher  biiliop  of  Duiba 
was  made  alui  count  of  the  same  io  10/5,  upon  the  capture  of  eariWid- 
Mf-  Hist.  Dunelm.  Eccl.  Iviii.  (hb.  iii.  cap.  uiii.  p.  208).  Ai  Uttm 
the  time  of  Itichard  the  Fint,  we  And  a  successor  of  Walclier.  B«p 
de  Pusac,  purchasing  the  same  county  of  the  king,  omio  1189.  Be. 
Diviaiens.  p.  S.  One  year  Inter,  Bnldivin  archhishop  of  CsotcriKiiT 
Buapended  Uu)^,  bishop  of  Covcntrj',  because  "contra  dignitiiMS 
episcopalis  ordinis,  officium  eibi  Ticecomitatui  uiurpaverat."  Veni- 
iin.  1190.  Coxe.  iii,  18. 

'  "  Hie  fecit  suspendi  iatrones  voleutes  infrcgisse  aecclesiun 
F^mundi,  qui  tamen  erant  miraculoae  irapedili."    Chron,  de  PmBob- 
S.  Edmundi,  cited  by  Wharton.   F.p.  et   Der.  I.onH.  p.  2S,      " 
Malmab.  Pe  Pncsid.  Ub.  L'. 
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and  settled,  or  whether  any  ealdorman  had  been 
appointed  to  govern  it.     If  not,  we  must  imagine 
that  Deodred,  the  only  constituted  authority  on  the 
spot,  acted  at  his  own  discretion  in  a  case  of  ur- 
gency, without  absolutely  possessing  the  legal  power 
to  do  so ;  that  the  act  was  in   short  one  of  those 
examples  of  what  in  modern  times  we  undersEand 
by  the  term  Lynch-law,  that  law  which  men  are 
obliged  to  administer  for  themselves  in  the  absence 
of  the  regular  machinery  of  government.     But  it  is 
further  observable  that,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  legend  itself,  these  thieves  were  taken  in  the 
manner,  and  consequently  liable  to  capital  punish- 
ment without  any  trial  at  all' ;  this  justice  we  may 
suppose  Deodred  to  have  executed,  and  to  its  sum- 
mary character  we  may  attribute  the  regrets  he 
expressed  on  the  subject  at  a  later  time.     It  is  also 
possible  to  account  for  the  act  by  supposing  that 
eveu  at  this  early  period  the  bishop  possessed  his 
Bacu  and  s6cn  in  the  demesne  of  St.  Eadmund,  and 
that  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  thieves  by  Ills 
right  as   lord  of  the  sdcn :  but  there  is  no  clear 
proof  that  the  immunity  did  exist  before  the  time 
of  Cnut,  and  I  therefore  incline  to  the  second  ex- 
planation as  the  most  probable.     But  if  Deodred 
did  not  act  in  pursuance  of  possessing  the  comitial 
power,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 


I 


Malmsbunr  teevas  to  ullutle  to  thia  point,  when  he  says  of  St.  E&d- 

id ;  *■  Latninculoa,  noctu  sacram  aedem  eipikre  dggressos,  invi«i« 

■tni  in  ipsis  cooatibiu  irretivit;  formoso  iLdmodum  spcctftculu,  quod 

Ppeda  pnedones  tenuit,  ut  nee  coepto  deiiitere,  nee  ini^hoata  valcrent 

■"       ""    De  Gesl.  Reg.  i.  3G6.  I,  2la, 
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whatever  of  any  Saxon  bishop  having  exercised  it'. 
As  assessor  to  the  ealdorman,  the  bishop  was  espe- 
cially charged  to  attend  to  the  due  levy  of  tithe 
and  other  church-imposts  ;  but  this  was  clearly  be- 
cause he  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  law  that  de- 
creed their  punctual  payment,  and  was  certain  not 
to  connive  at  any  neglect  in  its  execution,  which 
the  ealdonnan  out  of  favour  or  carelessness  might 
possibly  have  been  disposed  to  do. 

But  a  still  liigher  authority  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  derived  in  fact  from  the  as- 
sumed pre-eminence  of  the  ecclesiastical  over  the 
secular  power.  If  the  ger^fa  would  not  do  justice, 
and  maintain  the  peace  in  the  land,  then  the  bi- 
shop was  esjiecially  commanded  to  enforce  the  fines 
which  the  king  and  his  witan  had  apportioned  to 
that  officer's  offence*.  It  was  no  doubt  argued  that 
no  ger^fa  would  be  found  bold  enough  to  incur  the 
danger  of  offering  violent  resistance  to  the  sacred 
person  of  the  prelate  ;  and  even  the  ealdorman,  who 

'  By  the  Uw  of  EAdvieard  the  Confessor,  " pyricbryM  "  belonged  to 
the  bishop.  "  Si  quis  sanctaf  aeccksiac  pacem  fregerit,  cpiscoponiin 
turn  est  iuiticia."  LI.  Eilil.  Cuiif.  §  vi.  But  thU  seems  adifFemit  thing 
altogether,  anil  to  be  b  violation  of  the  "Kii^S"  onJ)-. 

'  "  But  if  ftuy  of  mj  reeve*  htU  not  do  this,  anJ  care  lew  about  it 
than  wc  have  decreed,  then  let  him  pay  my  q/rrAyrnu  [that  Is  the  filK 
for  diaobniince].  and  I  will  find  another,  whn  nUl.  And  let  tbe  bishop 
eiact  the  oferkyrnet  of  the  reeve  in  whose  district  it  may  be."  LI. 
£«elst.  i.  §  26.  Thorpe,  i.  2\*.  Again  :  "  And  let  the  judge  thu 
pveth  irroug  juilp:ment  to  another,  pay  to  the  king  a  /kit  of  one  hnn- 
dreil  and  twenty  shilUng:* ;  iinleas  he  will  venture  to  prove  on  oath  that 
he  knew  uo  better.  And  lei  him  forfeit  his  thaneship  for  ever,  unless 
he  can  redeem  it  ^oi  the  king,  as  be  mar  be  willing  to  permit.  Aad 
lot  the  bishop  of  the  sliircrxart  the  &<tf  into  the  king's  hand."  Li.  Eidg. 
ii.  i  a  Thorpe,  i.  Xti. 
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might  have  set  the  king  at  de6ance,  would  tremble 
to  encounter  the  substantial  terrors  of  excommu- 
nication and  a  laborious  penance. 

The  high  station  occupied  by  the  bishop  in  the 
Bocial  hierarchy  is  proved  by  the  amount  of  his 
wergyld  and  of  the  fines  assigned  to  offences  against 
his  honour,  his  person  and  his  property.  Although 
the  bishop  and  the  presbyter  are  in  fact  but  of  one 
order  in  the  church,  yet  the  state  found  it  con- 
venient to  place  the  former  on  much  tlie  higher 
scale.  In  the  "  North-people's  law  "  an  archbishop 
is  reckoned  upon  the  same  fooling  as  an  je'Beling 
or  prince  of  the  blood,  at  fifteen  thousand  thrymsas, 
aad  a  bishop  upon  the  same  footing  as  an  ealdor- 
man  at  eight  thousand.  The  breach  of  a  bishop's 
surety  or  protection,  like  the  ealdorman's,  rendered 
the  oflender  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  pounds,  which 
in  the  case  of  an  archbishop  rose  to  three  '.  He 
that  drew  weapon  before  a  bishop  or  ealdorman 
was  to  be  mulcted  in  one  hundred  shillings,  before 
an  archbishop,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  *.  Under  Ini 
the  violence  done  to  a  bishop's  dwelling,  and  the 
seat  of  his  jurisdiction,  was  to  be  compensated  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings,  while  the  ealdor- 
man's was  protected  by  a  fine  of  only  eighty:  in 
this  the  episcopal  dignity  was  placed  upon  a  level 
with  that  of  the  king  himself^.   Similarly  Wihtrsed 

>  Ll.  jElfr.  i  X  Cuut,  ii.  §  59.  Tlorpe.  i.  (i2,  40i4.  In  ihis  lul 
p>nige,  u  b  the  North-people '■  Uw  of  wergylil,  the  xrcLbiiliop's  and 
■fcKag's  borh  and  mundbryc^  are  reckoned  alike  at  three  ponndn. 
So  mlw  LI.  ,E«elr.  vH.  ^  1 .     Thorpe,  i.  .^'iO. 

'  Ll.  Jilf.  4  15.     ,EiSi,-lr.  vii.  ^  12.     Thorpe,  i.  70.  332. 

'  Ll.  Ini,  ^  45,     Thorjie,  i.   KfO.     This  overrated  estimate  is  eor- 
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had  declared  his  mere  word,  without  an  oath,  to 
be  like  the  king's,  incontrovertibl  e  . 

The  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  bishops  were 
here  the  same  as  elsewhere.  To  them  belonged  the 
ordination  of  priests  and  deacons,  the  hallowing 
of  chrism,  the  cereaionies  of  confiroiation,  the  con- 
secralion  of  churches  and  churchyards,  nuns  and 
monks  ;  they  had  a  right  to  regulate  the  lives  and 
conversation  of  their  clergy,  to  superintend  the 
monastic  foundations,  and  in  general  to  watch  that 
every  detail  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  was 
duly  regarded  and  maintained.  In  their  peculiar 
synods  they  could  frame  canons  of  discipline,  to  be 
enforced  in  the  several  dioceses.  They  were  the 
receivers-general  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenue,  which 
they  distributed  to  the  inferior  clergy  under  their 
government,  according  to  certain  specified  regula- 
tions ;  providing  out  of  the  common  fund  for  the 
due  maintenance  of  the  priests,  the  buildings,  and 
minor  accessories  required  for  decent  celebration  of 
the  rites  of  religion. 

But  the  most  important  of  their  functions  was 
that  which  is  technically  called  iurisdictio  fori  in- 
terni,  their  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  conscience, 
their  dealing  with  the  motives  and  feelings,  rather 
than  the  acts,  of  men.  This — which  practically 
they  exercised  through  the  several  presbyters  who 
were,  for  the  general  convenience,  dispersed  over 

reeled  by  ,Elfred,  who  settles  the  lunii  tbuK :  kipg,  one  hundred  ind 
twenty  «ci]l. ;    archbishop,  ninety  acill.;  bi»liop  anil  ealdomuui    «im 
«ciU.     LI.  .Elf.  5  40.     Thorpe,  i.  88. 
'  LI.  warn-.  5  IG.     Thorpe,  i.  40. 
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the  face  of  the  country, — was  the  true  source  of 
their  power,  and  measure  of  their  social  influence. 
Positive  law  deals  only  with  the  actions  of  men, 
and  then  only  when  they  are  perfected  or  com- 
pleted :  religion  regulates  the  inward  impulses  from 
which  those  actions  spring,  and  its  authority  ex- 
tends hoth  before  and  beyond  them :  intention,  not 
act,  is  its  proper  province.     But  the  secret  inten- 
tions and  motives  of  men  are  known  perfectly  to 
God  alone ;  the  man  himself  may,  and  often  does 
possess  but  an  indistinct  and  fallacious  notion  of 
his  own  impulses  ;  and  as  it  is  in  these,  rather  than 
in  the  acts  which  are  their  results,  that  the  essence 
of  guilt  lies,  the  Christian  was  taught  to  unbosom 
himself  to  one  of  more  experienced  and  disciplined 
feelings ; — one   whose   profession  was  to   console 
the  distracted  sinner,  and  who,  on  genuine  repent- 
ance, was  empowered  to  announce  the  glad  tidings 
of  reconciliation  with  God.    Confession  of  sins  was 
the  mode  pointed  out  by  the  founder  of  the  church, 
to  obtain  the  blessings  of  almighty  mercy ;  but  how 
were  the  ignorant,  the  obstinate,  or  the  despair- 
ing to  know  the  right  manner  of  such  confession  ? 
How  could  they  know  in  what  form  confession  was 
effectually  to  be  made  to  God  ?     How  could  they, 
plunged  in  sin  and  foulness,  dare  to  approach  the 
source  of  all  purity  and  holiness?      What  hope 
could  the   grovelling  outcast  have  of  being   ad- 
mitted to  the  throne  of  his  glorious  King,  even  for 
the  purpose  of  renouncing  his  state  of  rebellion 
and  apostasy  ?    But  the  glorious  King  was  a  merci- 
ful sovereign,  who  had  commissioned  certain  of  his 
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servants,  reconciled  sinners  themselves,  to  be  inter- 
mediaries between  his  own  majesty  and  the  terror- 
stricken  offender :  they  had  been  sent  forth  armed 
with  full  power  to  receive  the  submission  which 
the  guilty  feared  to  offer  to  Himself  in  person,  fur- 
nished with  instructions  as  to  the  exact  mode  in 
which  the  satisfactory  propitiation  was  to  be  made. 
These  commissioners  were  the  especial  body  of  the 
clergy, — the  successors  and  representatives  of  the 
Levitical  Priests  under  the  Law, — the  offerers  of  the 
sacrifices, — to  whom  the  spirit  of  God  had  been 
exclusively  communicated  in  the  ceremony  of  their 
ordination,  and  who  thereby  became  possessors  of 
the  divine  authority,  to  bind  and  loose,  to  forgive 
sins  on  earth  and  in  the  world  to  come.     The 
clergy  therefore  undertook  to  direct  the  suffering 
and  heart-broken  outlaw  to  the  throne  of  peace. 
Again,   as  the  merely  human  preacher  of  atone- 
ment possessed  of  himself  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  genuineness  of  repentance,  a  system  of 
penances  was  established  which  might  serve  as  a 
test  of  the  penitent's  earnestness :  and  too  soon  a 
miserable  error  grew  up  that,  by  submitting  to  self- 
inflicted  punishments,  the  sinner  might  diminish 
the  weight  of  the  penalties  which  he  had  earned  in 
a  future  state.     But  he  might  exceed  or  fall  short 
of  the  just  measure,  if  not  duly  weighed  and  appor- 
tioned  by  those  whd  were  in  possession  of  the  di- 
vine will  in  that  respect :  men  had  even  without 
their  own  knowledge  become  holy  and  justified  by 
their  w^orks  of  self-abasement  and  humiliation  and 
charity :    such  men  might  exceed  the   necessary 
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limit  of  penance  and  mortification :— happily  for 
the  sinner  and  the  saint,  the  priest  had  a  code  of 
instructions  at  hand  by  which  the  difficulties  in  all 
cases  could  be  readily  adjusted. 

These  codes  of  instructions,  known  by  the  names 
of  Confessionaha,  Poenitentialia,  Modus  imponendi 
Poenitentiam,  and  the  like,  were  compiled  by  the 
bishops,  to  whom  the  iurisdictio  fori  interni  was 
exclusively  competent,  as  soon  as  the  episcopal 
system  became  firmly  settled.  The  presbyter  exer- 
cised it  only  as  the  bishop's  vicar,  when  it  became 
iucoorenient  for  the  penitent  to  visit  a  distant 
cathedral  or  metropolis.  The  episcopal  right  was 
open  to  every  bishop  :  each  one  might,  if  he  dared, 
embody  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject  in  a  code, 
which  would  derive  its  authority  from  conformity 
to  the  recognized  customs  of  the  church,  the  per- 
sonal reputation  of  its  author,  and  the  general  ac- 
ceptance by  his  episcopal  peers  throughout  the 
world.  The  diifering  circumstances  of  differing 
states  of  society  required  skilful  adaptation  of  gene- 
ral rules ;  and  therefore  any  bishop  who  fell  in  his 
conscience  that  lie  was  qualified  for  the  task,  might 
bring  the  light  of  his  wisdom  to  the  consideration 
of  this  weighty  matter,  and  make  such  regulations 
as  to  himself  seemed  good,  for  the  management  of 
his  own  diocese, — certain  that,  if  the  blessing  of 
Gfod  rested  upon  his  endeavours,  his  views  would 
be  widely  circulated  and  adopted  by  his  neighbours. 
There  is  perhaps  no  more  melancholy  evidence  in 
existence  of  the  vanity  and  worthlessness  of  human 
endeavours  than  the  celebrated  works  which  thus 
2  D  2 
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arose  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  nothing  can 
demonstrate  more  strikingly  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  squaring  and  shaping  the  unlimited  mercy 
of  God  by  the  rule  and  measure  of  mere  human 
intelligence.  With  the  contents  of  these  Poeniten- 
tials  we  have  of  course  not  here  to  deal ;  but  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  more  fatal  sources 
of  antichristian  error,  no  more  miserable  records 
of  the  debasement  and  degradation  of  human  intel- 
lect, no  more  frightful  proofs  of  the  absence  of  ge- 
nuine religion.  It  was  the  evil  tendency  of  those 
barbarous  early  ages  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
simple  promises  of  divine  mercy,  and  faith  was 
clouded  and  confused  by  the  crowd  of  incongruous 
images  which  were  raised  between  itself  and  its  all- 
glorious  object.  At  one  time  terrified  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  at  another  deluded  by  the  cheap 
hope  of  ceremonial  justification,  the  human  race 
eagerly  rushed  to  multiply  the  means  of  salvation, 
and  franticly  rejoiced  in  the  establishment  of  a  host 
of  mediators  between  themselves  and  their  cruci- 
fied Redeemer,  between  the  frightened  but  uncon- 
verted sinner,  and  his  offended  Lord  and  Maker. 
The  pure  Word  of  God  was  not  then,  as  it  now  is, 
accessible  to  every  reader ;  and  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  proclaim  what  the  mass  of  men  could  not 
obtain  access  to  themselves,  had  erred  into  a  de- 
vious labyrinth  of  traditions,  through  which  the 
weary  wayfarer  circled  and  circled  in  endless,  ob- 
jectless gyrations,  at  every  turn  more  distant  only 
from  the  goal  he  pursued.  Pure  and  good  were 
no  doubt  the  objects  sought  by  Cummian,  and 
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Theodor  and  -^Ifric,  and  pious  the  spirit  in  which 
they  wrought ;  but  the  foundation  of  their  house 
was  upon  sand,  and  when  the  rains  fell  and  the 
tempests  roared  around  it  vanished  in  a  moment 
from  before  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  never  to  be 
reconstructed,  even  until  the  closing  of  the  ages. 

The  sources  of  revenue  by  which  the  bishops 
supported  their  temporal  power  will  be  considered 
in  a  subsequent  chapter :  it  is  enough  that  we  find 
them  to  have  been  amply  endowed  with  fitting 
means,  in  every  part  of  Europe.     During  the  An- 
glosaxon  period,  poverty  and  self-denial  were  not 
the  characteristics  of  the  class,  however  they  may 
have  distinguished  certain  members  of  the  body. 
Nor  will  the  philosophical  enquirer  see  cause  for 
regret  in  this :  far  more  will  he  rejoice  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  any  system  which  tends  to  draw  closer 
the  bonds  of  intercourse  between  the  clerical  and 
lay  members  of  the  church,  which  leads  to  the 
identification  of  their  worldly  as  well  as  their  eter- 
nal interests,  and  unites  them  in  one  harmonious 
work  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  one  active  service 
of  worship  and  charity  and  love,  before  the  face  of 
Him  in  whom  they  are  united  as  one  holy  priest- 
hood.    It  is  the  separation  of  the  clergy  from  the 
laity,  as  a  class,  to  which  the  world  owes  so  many 
ages  of  misery  and  error ;  and  to  the  comparative 
union  of  both  orders  in  the  church,  we  may  per- 
haps attribute  the  general  quiet  which,   in  these 
respects,  characterized  the  Anglosaxon  polity.    On 
these  points  of  separation  I  shall  also  have  some- 
thing to  say  hereafter;  but  for  the  present  one 
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more  subject  alone  remains  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
chapter,  the  last  but  not  least  reniarliable  function 
of  the  episcopal  authority  and  power.  By  far  the 
most  important  point  of  the  pubUc  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, — for  tiie  iurisdictio  fori  interni  is  quite 
another  thing, — lay  in  the  questions  of  marriage, 
which  were  especially  reserved  for  the  bishop's 
cognizance.  The  prohibitions  which  the  clergy 
enforced  were  obviously  unknown  to  the  strict 
Teutonic  law,  which  permitted  considerable  license 
in  these  respects.  From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  a 
sort  of  polygamy  was  not  unknown  on  the  part  of 
the  princes  ;  it  was  probably  looked  upon  as  a  use- 
ful mode  of  increasing  the  aUiances  of  the  tribe ', — 
the  only  conceivable  ground  on  which  it  could  have 
been  allowed  by  a  race  so  strict  in  the  observance 
of  marriage.  We  do  not  know  within  what  degrees 
the  Germans  permitted  unions  which  the  Roman 
clergy  considered  incestuous,  but  we  do  know  that 
Gregory  considered  a  relaxation  of  the  strict  rule 
necessary  to  the  saccess  of  Augustine  in  Britain ; 
that  he  gave  the  missionary  positive  instructions 
upon  the  subject,  and,  when  blamed  by  his  episco- 
pal brother  of  Messina  for  this  concession,  justified 
his  course  by  the  danger  which  he  apprehended  for 
his  plan  of  conversion,  if  the  prejudices  of  the  Sax- 
ons on  60  vital  a  point  were  too  hastily  shocked'. 

'  "Ntun  prope  loU  bubaromm  singulis  uxoribus  cnatenti  sunt,  ex- 
eeptis  ndmcxltim  poucis,  qui  non  libidine.  Bed  ob  Qobilitulein  pluriinii 
nuptii*  BmbiimtuT."  Tac.  Germ,  xviii. 

*  Sec  Felix'a  letter,  Bc<l.  Op.  Min.  ii.  23r).  He  not  only  ciprcne* 
liii  own  surprise,  bul  ailiU  thM  othef  clergyTiii:u  hsil  been  greatly  db- 
turbcd  by  Gregory's  departure  from  the  rule  of  the  rhurch :  "  nun 
modicum  murmur  super  hac  re  nobi*cnm  rersstur."    Oregorj-  rrplie* 
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From  these  directioDS  of  Gregory  we  learn  not  only 
that  the  marriage  of  first  cousins  was  common,  but 
— what  is  much  more  surprizing — that  the  marriage 
with  a  father's  widow  was  so  likewise.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  thiSy  when  we  not  only  find  recorded 
cases  of  its  occurrence,  but  when  we  have  a  Teu- 
tonic king  distinctly  affirming  it  to  be  the  legal 
custom  of  his  people:  in  the  sixth  century  £r- 
mengisl  king  of  the  Varni  can  say,  "  Let  Radiger 
my  son  marry  his  step-mother,  even  as  our  national 
custom  permits^;"  and  therefore  when  we  find 
Beda  speaking  of  a  similar  marriage,  and  declaring 
Eddbald  to  have  been  '^  fornicatione  pollutus  tali 
qualem  nee  inter  gentes  auditam  Apostolus  testatur, 

m  Bome  detail,  and  especially  says :  "  Quod  autem  scripsi  Augustino, 
Ang^omm  gentit  episoopo,  alumno  videlicet,  ut  recordaris,  tuo,  de  con- 
anguinitatiB  coniunctione,  ipsi  et  iVnglorum  genti,  quae  nuper  ad  fidem 
fenerat,  ne  a  bono  quod  coepcrat  metuendo  austeriora  rccederet,  speci- 
iliter  et  non  generaliter  caeteris  me  scripsisse  cognoscas."  Bed.  Op.  Min. 
a,  242.  The  following  are  the  directions  referred  to : — "  Quinta  inter- 
rogatio  Augustini.  Usque  ad  quotam  generationem  fideles  debeant 
com  propinquis  sibi  eoniugio  copulari  ?  et  novercis  et  cognatis  si  liceat 
eopolari  eoniugio?  Respondit  Gregorius.  Quaedam  tcrrena  lex  in 
Romana  republiea  permittit  ut,  sive  frater  et  soror,  seu  duorum  fratrum 
germanomm,  vel  duarum  sororum  filius  et  (ilia  misccantur ;  sed  ex- 
perimento  didicimus  ex  tali  eoniugio  sobolem  non  posse  succrescerc,  ct 
Sacra  Lex  prohibet  cognationis  turpitudinem  revelare.  Unde  nccesse 
ert  at  iam  tertia  yel  quarta  gcneratio  fidelium  licenter  sibi  iungi  debeat ; 
nam  secunda,  quam  praediximus,  a  se  omni  modo  debet  abstinere. 
Cum  noverca  antem  miscere  grave  est  facinus,  quia  et  in  Lege  scrip- 
turn  est, '  Turpitudinem  patris  tui  non  revelabis ' Quia  vero  sunt 

multi  in  Anglonim  gente  qui,  dum  adhuc  in  infidelitate  essent,  huic 
nefiuido  eoniugio  dicuntur  admixti,  ad  fidem  venicntes  admonendi  sunt 
at  se  abstineant  et  grave  hoc  esse  peccatum  cognoscant."  The  corre- 
spondence with  Felix  apparently  refers  to  further  regulations  on  the 
subject  which  are  no  longer  found  in  the  copies  of  Gregory's  answers 
to  Augustine. 

^  *Padcycp  dc  6  irais  (ypouciito'Ba  rfi  firjrpviqL  t6  \oiv6v  rfj  avrov,  kO' 
Bawfp  6  varptof  rifilv  ttpirjo'i  vopMs,  Procop.  Bel.  Got.  iv.  20. 
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ita  ut  uxorem  patris  haberet*,"  or  Asser  on  another 
such  occasion  saying  that  it  was  '*  contra  Dei  inter- 
dictura,  et  Christianorum  dignitatem,  nee  non  et 
contra  omnium  Paganorum  consuetudinem/'  we 
can  only  suppose  that  they  either  did  not  know,  or 
that  they  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  recognize,  the 
ancient  heathen  practice. 

In  both  the  cases  referred  to,  the  obvious  scandal 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  separation  of  the  parties*, — 
Eadbald  being  evidently  led  to  this  step  by  super- 
stitious fears,  rather  than  submitting  to  an  episco- 
pal authority  exercised  by  Laurentius.  It  is  cer- 
tainly strange  in  the  case  of  iESelbald,  if  there 
really  were  a  separation,  that  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  interference  of  the  Church  to  produce  so  im- 
portant an  event. 

»  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  6.  The  words  of  St.  Paul,  here  referred  to,  are  in 
1  Cor.  V.  1.  Asser,  Vit.  JEM.  858.  The  very  words  of  Beda  himself 
seem  to  prove  that  Eadbald's  marriage  was  closely  connected  with 
heathendom, — perhaps  was  intended  to  be  a  public  profession  of  it. 
He  says  that  the  king,  being  terrified  by  Laurentius's  account  of  a  mi- 
raculous vision  he  had  had,  "  anathematizato  omni  idolatriae  cultu, 
abdicato  connubio  non  legitimo,  suscepit  fidem  Christi,  et  baptizatus 
aecclesiae  rebus  quantum  valuit,  in  omnibus  consulcre  et  favere  cura- 
vit."  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  6.  In  fact  the  politics  of  that  day  seem  generally 
to  have  consisted  in  the  apostasy  of  a  converted  king's  successor.  The 
heathen  priests  could  hardly  be  expected  to  yield  quite  without  a 
struggle.  The  cases  are  curious  enough  to  merit  a  detailed  record. 
What  the  age  of  iESelberht's  second  wife  may  have  been  is  unknown 
to  us ;  but  there  is  some  probability  that  iE'Selwulf *s  marriage  was 
never  really  consummated,  that  it  was  never  a  marriage  at  all.  Judith 
can  liardly  have  been  more  than  twelve  when  iE^elwulf  married  her, 
and  within  two  years  he  died. 

^  Eadbald's  divorce  is  recorded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Beda.  iE'Sel- 
bald's  rests  on  much  less  sure  authority, — that  only  of  Matthew 
Westminster,  and  Rudbome.  Annal.  Winton.  Judith,  after  her  return 
to  France,  eloped  with  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  to  whom  she  bore  Matilda, 
AVilliam  the  Conqueror's  wife.     See  W^arnkonig,  Hist.  Fland.  i.  144. 
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We  learn  that  by  degrees  the  time  arrived  at 
which  the  clergy  thought  themselves  strong  enough 
to  insist  upon  a  stricter  observance  of  the  canonical 
prohibitions,  and  various  instances  are  on  record 
where  their  intervention  is  mentioned,  to  separate 
persons  too  nearly  connected  by  blood.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  many  more  of  these  are  intended  than 
we   actually  know;   for   unhappily   the   monkish 
writers  are  over-fond  of  using  strong  expressions 
both  of  praise  and  blame,  and  not  rarely  fiitig pellex 
scartum  and  concubina  at  the  heads  of  women  who 
were  for  all  that,  legally   speaking,    very  honest 
wives.     One  celebrated  case  has  obtained  a  world- 
wide reputation, — that  of  Eddwig,  the  details  of 
whose  unhappy  fate  will  probably  for  ever  remain 
a  mystery.  Political  calculations,  and  unreconciled 
national  jealousies  were  in  all  probability  the  main- 
springs of  the  events  of  his    troublous  life ;  but 
that  which  lends  it  all  its  romance — his  separation 
from  iElfgyfu — was  the  act  of  a  prelate  determined 
upon  upholding  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  marriage. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
degree  of  relationship  between  the  royal  victims. 
It  may  have  been  too  close,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
stricter  clergy  ;  yet  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  long  acquiesced  in  by  the  English 
nobles  ;  nor,  had  Eadwig  shown  himself  more  pliant 
to  the  pretensions  of  Diinstan,  might  we  ever  have 
heard  of  it  at  all.     History,   deprived  of  all  its 
materials,  will  here  fail  to  do*  even  late  justice  to 
the  sufferers  ;  but  it  will  not  fail  to  stamp  with  its 
enduring  brand  the  brutal  conduct  of  their  persecu- 


tors  '.     However  conscientious  may  have  been  the 
iDteations  of  archbishop  Oda,  it  is  to  be  lamented 

'  There  cannot  be  tbe  slightest  doubt  that  ^fgyfii  was  Eadvig'i 
wife,  or  tliat  sbe  wna  separated  from  him  od  the  ground  of  too  near 
consangubity.  The  charter,  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1201,  which  is  iu  everj' 
respect  an  BUtbentic  document,  mentions  her  as  "  ^El^fu,  Ses  cynges 
wif,"  the  king'*  wife ;  and  this,  in  addition  to  lierBclf,  was  witnessed  bj 
her  mother  i£Selgyfii>  by  four  bishops,  and  by  three  principal  noblemen 
of  tbe  court.  If  that  charter  be  not  genuine,  there  i«  not  one  genuine 
in  the  whole  Codex  Diplomaticiu,  and  1  cannot  $ee  the  iliadon  of  •  rea- 
son  to  question  it,  as  Lingard  has  done.  The  reader  will  probalily  be 
glad  to  see  it,  as  it  occurs  in  tiro  manuscripts,  the  Cotton  Mis.  B.  ti. 
fol.  54.  and  Claud.  C.  i.'c.  fol.ll3,onecoiiy  being  in  the  original  Saxon, 
the  other  a  statement  in  Latin  drawn  up  from  il. 

"  Dis  is  sed  genednes  Be  Byrht-  "  This  is  tbe  agreement  that  hi- 

helm  biiH-op  and  j£Selwold  abbud      shop  Bj'rbtlielm  and  abbot  .£Sel- 


hoifdon  ymbe  hira  landgehwerf: 
■fiiEt  is  Sonne  Se  se  biscop  gcsealde 
Sa  hiila  ict  Ccniutune  iDt6  Sicre 
cyricean  mi  Abbendune  tfl  tcan 
yrfe;  and  se  abbud  gcscaiJc  Snt 
seofontyne  hydaict  Crydanbrycge 
San  biscope  to  ^nessc,  ge  od  life 
ge  a:fter  hfc ;  and  hi  eic  ealra 
Hnga  gchwyrfdoa  ge  on  cwican 
ce£pe  gc  on  6Sruin,  swa  awa  hi 
betwihii  him  gernddon.  And  Sis 
wiEs  Eadwigcs  leaf  ej-ninges;  and 
fiis  syndon  ISa  gewitncsMi.  JEit- 
giAi  tSm  ciningea  wif,  and  £'&]- 
gyfu,  Sa:s  cyniuges  wifea  naodur, 
^Ifsige  biscop,  Oswulf  biscup, 
Coeuwald  biscop,  Byrhtn61<  cnl- 
dorman,  Jlllfheah  cyniuges  disc- 
Ngu,  Eadnc  his  brddur." 


wold  made  about  their  exchange 
of  lands  :  that  is  then,  that  the 
bishop  gave  the  hides  at  Eenoiag- 
ton  to  the  church  at  Abingdon 
for  an  eternal  inheritaoce;  and 
the  abbot  gave  the  bishop  the 
seventeen  hides  at  Crida'i  briilgei 
for  ever  both  during  life  and  after 
life:  and  they  also  exclumgcdcTCr} 
thing  upon  the  lands,  both  lire 
stock  and  other,  as  they  i^n^ 
betnecn  them.  And  this  was  by 
leave  of  king  Eadwig ;  and  these 
are  the  witnesses  :  .iUfgyfii  the 
king's  wife,  and  ^Selgj-fu,  th« 
king's  wife's  mother,  bishop  £if- 
iige,  bishop  Oswulf,  bishop  Coen- 
wald,  ByrhtnoS  tbe  ealdorman, 
jElfheah  the  kmg's  dapifer,  Eadrie 
his  brother," 

The  Latin  abstract  of  ihia  important  document  is  as  fbtlowa  : — "  Do- 
minus  autem  abbas  ^Selwoldus  commutntionem  eiusdem  terrae,  id  est 
Cenintun,  coocedcnte  eodetn  rcge,  egit  apud  Brifatelmum  episcopum. 
In  cuius  vicissitudine  ipse  episcopus  aecepit  illam  villam  quae  appeUatui 
Crydanbricge.  Testes  autem  fuerunt  huiua  commutationis  ^Ifgifa  regis 
uxor,  et  ^'Selgifa  mater  eius.  ^llfsigc  episcopus,  OsuUus  episcopus, 
Kcnwald  cpiscnpus,  ri  multi  nlii."     The  date  of  this  document  is  9b6, 
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that  a  stain  of  barbarous  cruelty  attaches  to  his 
memory,  for  the  part  he  took  in  this  transaction.  If 

in  wfakli  year  EMwig  came  to  the  throne,  and  therefore  certainly  sub- 
sequent to  the  coronation,  the  celebrated  scene  of  Diinstan's  insolence. 
The  prelates  and  nobles  present  were  ^Ifsige  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Osmilf  bishop  of  Ramsbury,  C^nwald  bishop  of  Worcester,  Byrhthelm 
Inahop  of  London,  iE^SelwaJd  then  abbot  of  Abingdon  and  afterwards 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Winchester — the  Father  of  the  Monks,  as  he 
was  called ;  B jrhtno'S  the  ealdorman  an  equally  decided  patron  of  the 
monastic  order ;  .£lfheah  no  less  a  man  than  the  dapifer  regis,  or  se- 
nesdbal  of  Eidwig's  house.  This  then  was  not  a  thing  done  in  a  comer, 
and  the  testimony  is  conclusive  that  iBlfgyfu  was  £ad wig's  queen.  It 
is  also  beyond  doubt  that,  in  the  year  958,  Oda  separated  Eddwig  from 
his  wife  on  the  ground  of  their  being  too  nearly  related :  one  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says  clearly,  *'  Her  on  "Sissum  geare  Oda 
areebisoop  totwsemde  Eadwi  cyning  and  iElfgyfe,  forSam  Se  hi  wseron  to 
gesybbe/'  Chron.  Sax.  an.  958.  And  Florence  of  Worcester,  drawing 
from  an  independent  authority,  but  evidently  confrised  by  the  slanderous 
tales  which  had  been  spread  of  Eddwig,  confirms  the  Chronicle,  say- 
ing : — "  Sanctus  Odo  Dorubemiae  archiepiscopus  r^em  Westsaxonum 
Eadwium  et  iBlfgivam,  vel  quia,  ut  fertur,  propinqua  illius  extitit,  vel 
quia  iHam  sub  propria  uxore  adamavit,  ab  invicem  separavit."  Flor. 
Wig.  an.  958.  William  of  Malmsbiuy  speaks  of  her  as  '*  uxor,  proxime 
oognata  *'  (Gest.  Reg.  §  147f  i*  233),  but  soon  after  calls  her ^an^a  and 
peOex  in  choice  monkish  style.  Wendover  and  Paris  are  even  more 
insolent  in  their  phraseology,  but  still  there  is  the  imlueky  admission  of 
a  marriage : — ''  Huic  [sc.  Eddwig]  quaedam  muher  inepta,  licet  natione 
praecelsa  [certainly,  ver}'high  birth  indeed  if  iEifgyfu  was  too  near  a  rela- 
tive of  the  king]  cum  adulta  filiaper  nefandum  familiaritatis  lenocinium 
adhaerebat,  ut  sese  vel  filiam  suam  sub  coniugali  titulo  sociaret." 
Wendov.  i.  404.  They  go  on  to  insinuate  that  thci-e  was  an  improper 
£uniliarity  between  the  king  and  both  the  women.  With  this  I  am 
not  at  all  concerned :  Eadwig  may  have  been  a  disorderly  young  prince, 
as  there  have  been  other  disorderly  young  princes, — as  his  much-be- 
lauded brother  Eddgdr  was  in  the  highest  degree.  The  ladies  may  have 
been  more  than  commonly  depraved.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  our 
general  experience  is  not  in  favoiur  of  a  wife's  permitting  her  husband 
to  be  guilty  of  lascivious  conduct  towards  another  woman  in  her  pre- 
sence, or  of  a  married  daughter's  conniving  at  her  husband's  irregulari- 
ties with  her  own  mother.  Not  a  word  have  we  of  this  disgusting  in- 
sinuation in  the  Chronicle,  or  Florence, — himself  a  monk. — or  iEScl- 
weard,  or  Huntingdon  :  and  the  two  latter  speak  of  Eadwig  in  terms 
very  £ur  removed  from  those  in  which  the  adherents  of  Dunstan's  cause 
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he  found  it  inevitable,  after  two  years  of  wedded  life 
further  to  humiliate  his  already  humbled  sovereign, 
by  insisting  upon  the  removal  of  his  young  con- 
sort, it  was  not  necessary  to  disfigure  her  with  hot 
searing-irons,  or  on  her  return  from  exile  to  put 
her  to  a  cruel  death.  The  asceticism  of  the  savage 
churchman  seems  here  to  have  been  embittered  by 
even  less  worthy  considerations. 

The  history  of  mediaeval  Europe  shows  with  what 
awful  eflfect  this  tremendous  power  was  wielded  by 
unscrupulous  popes  and  prelates,  whenever  it  suited 
their  purposes  not  to  connive  at  marriages  which, 
according  to  their  teaching,  were  incestuous.  But 
amidst  the  striking  cases  on  record — the  cases  of 
kings  and  nobles — we  look  in  vain  for  a  true  mea- 
sure of  the  misery  which  these  prohibitions  must 
have  entailed  upon  the  humbler  members  of  society, 
who  possessed  neither  the  influence  to  compel  nor 
the  wealth  to  purchase  dispensations  from  an  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  rule.  The  sense  and  feeling 
of  mankind  at  once  revolt  against  restrictions  for 
which  neither  the  law  of  God,  nor  the  dictates  of 
nature  supply  excuse,  and  which  resting  upon  a 

have  chosen  to  characterize  him  : — "  Quin  successor  eius  Eaduuig  in 
regnum,  qui  et,  prae  nimia  etenim  pulchritudine,  PancaU  sortitus  est 
nomen  a  vulgo  secundi.  Tenuit  namque  quadriennio  per  regnum 
amandus."  iE'Selw.  Chronic,  iv.  8.  "  Rex  autem  praedictus  Edwi  non 
illaudahihter  regni  infulam  tenuit.  Edwi  rex  anno  regni  sui  quinto, 
cum  in  principio  regni  eius  dcccntissime  floruerit,  prospera  et  laetabunda 
exordia  mors  immatura  perrupit."  Hen.  Hunt.  hb.  v.  We  must  be 
excused  for  preferring  this  sort  of  record  to  the  interested  exaggera- 
tions of  such  biographers  as  BridferS,  whom  the  remainder  of  his 
work  proves  to  have  been  either  a  very  weak  and  credulous  person 
or  a  very  great  rogue,  or — as  not  unfrequently  happens — perhaps  both 
at  once. 
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complicated  calculation  of  affinity,  were  often  the 
means  of  betraying  the  innocent  and  ignorant  into 
a  condition  of  endless  wretchedness.  But  they 
were  invaluable  engines  of  extortion,  and  instru- 
ments of  malice ;  they  led  to  the  intervention  of 
the  priest  with  the  family,  in  the  most  intolerable 
form  ;  they  furnished  weapons  which  could  be  used 
with  almost  irresistible  effect  against  those  whom  no- 
thing could  reach  but  the  tears  perhaps  and  broken 
heart  of  a  beloved  companion.  And  therefore  they 
were  steadily  upheld  till  the  great  day  of  retribu- 
tion came,  which  involved  so  many  traditions  of 
superstition  and  error,  so  many  engines  of  oppres- 
sion and  fraud,  in  one  common  and  undistinguish- 

ing    ruin  :     ra    irpiv  Se   ire\C>pia   vvv   aiaroi — things 

mighty  indeed  have  perished  away  from  the  world  ; 
but  thrice  blessed  was  the  day  which  left  us  free 
and  unshackled  to  pursue  the  noblest  and  purest 
impulses  of  our  human  nature. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CLERGY  AND  MONKS. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  documentary  evidence 
leaves  us  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
church  in  England  previous  to  the  organization 
brought  about  by  Theodor.  It  is  nevertheless  pro- 
bable that  it  followed  in  all  essential  points  the 
course  which  characterized  other  missionary  esta- 
blishments. The  earliest  missionaries  were  for  the 
most  part  monks ;  but  Augustine  was  accompanied 
by  clerics  also',  and  in  every  case  the  conversion 
of  a  district  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cathedral  or  a  corresponding  ecclesias- 
tical foundation.  These  were  at  first  central  sta- 
tions, from  which  the  assembled  clergy  sallied  forth 
to  visit  the  neighbouring  villages  and  towns,  and 
preach  the  tidings  of  salvation :  the  necessities  of 
daily  provision,  the  attainment  of  greater  security 

*  "  Clerici  extra  sacros  ordines  constituti."  Beda,  H.  E.  i.  27.  Gre- 
gory contemplated  the  marriage  and  separate  dwelling  of  these  persons. 
But  for  a  long  time  it  is  improbable  that  any  such  arrangement  could 
take  place.  Augustine  separated  his  monks  from  the  canons  who  had 
accompanied  him  (the  presbyters  he  was  to  obtain  in  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Gaul :  see  Gregory's  Epistles  to  Theodoric  and  Theodbert, 
and  to  Brunhild ;  Bed.  Op.  Min.  ii.  234,  235),  placing  the  latter  in 
Christchurch  Canterbury.  See  Lingard,  Ang.  Sax.  Church,  i.  152,  153. 
But  this  sort  of  separation  cannot  have  been  always  practicable.  The 
Scottish  missionaries  were  not  all  monks.  Bed.  H.  £.  iii.  3. 
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for  their  persons,  the  mutual  aid  and  consolation 
in  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  their  task,  all  sup- 
plied motives  in  favour  of  a  coenobitical  mode  of 
life  :  monks  and  clerics  were  confounded  together 
through  the  circumstances  of  the  adventure  in 
which  they  shared  ;  nay  the  very  administration  of 
those  rites  by  which  the  imagination  of  the  heathen 
Saxons  was  so  strongly  worked  upon,  could  only 
be  conducted  on  a  sufficiently  imposing  scale  by  an 
assemblage  of  ecclesiastics.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  protection  to  be  derived  from  settling  on  one 
spot,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  royal 
vill,  and  under  the  safeguard  of  the  royal  power : 
for  though  the  residences  of  kings  were  rarely  in 
cities,  yet  their  proximity  offered  much  more  se- 
cure guarantees  than  the  outlying  villages  and 
clearings  in  the  mark;  even  as  the  general  ten? 
dencies  of  courtly  life  were  likely  to  present  fewer 
points  of  opposition  than  the  characteristic  bigotry 
of  heathen,  i.  e.  rural  populations.  This  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  probably  led  at  an  early  pe- 
riod to  that  approximation  between  the  modes  of 
life  of  monks  and  clerks,  which  at  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century  Chrodogang  succeeded  in  enforcing 
in  his  archbishopric  of  Metz,  but  which  had  been 
attempted  four  centuries  earlier  by  Eusebius  of 
Vercelli\     Both  the  Roman  and  Scottish  mission- 

'  Neander,  Gesch.  der  Relig.  u.  Kirche,  i.  322;  ii.  553.  Lingard, 
Ang.  Sax.  Churchy  i.  150.  Chrodogang's  institution  is  thus  described 
bj  Paulas  in  his  Gest.  Episc.  Mettens.  "  Hie  clerum  adunavit^  et  ad 
instar  coenobii  intra  claustrorum  septa  conversari  fecit,  normamque  eis 
instituity  qualiter  in  ecclesia  militare  deberent ;  quibus  annonas  vitae- 
qoe  sabaidia  sufficienter  largitus  est,  ut  perituris  vacare  negotiis  non 
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aries  followed  the  same  plan,  which  indeed  appears 
to  be  the  natural  one,  and  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  on  all  similar  occasions,  whether  in  ancient 
Germany,  in  Peru  or  in  the  most  modern  mis- 
sions of  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  In  Beda's  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  which  in  these  respects  no 
doubt  was  founded  upon  ancient  and  contemporary 
records,  we  frequently  read  of  prelates  leaving  their 
monasteries  (by  which  general  name  churches  as 
well  as  collections  of  monks  are  designated)  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism in  distant  villages \    But  this  system  had  also 

indigentes,  divinis  solummodo  officiis  excubarent."  Pertz,  li.  26S. 
Chrodogang's  rule  is  preserved  in  Labb^,  Concil.  vii.  1444.  Harduin, 
Concil.  iv.  1181.  See  Eichhora,  Deut.  Staatsr.  i.  760,  §  179.  It  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  rule  of  Benedict  of  Nursia,  upon  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  modelled. 

'  ^  *'  Quadam  autem  die  dum  parochiam  suam  circuiens,  monita  sahi- 
tis  omnibus  ruribus,  casis  et  viculis  largiretur,  nee  non  etiam  nuper 
baptizatis  ad  accipiendam  Spiritus  sancti  gratiam  manum  imponeret,'* 
etc.  Beda,  Vit.  Cuthb.  c.  29.  This  however  is  perhaps  rather  to  be 
considered  as  an  episcopal  visitation.  But  tliere  is  abundant  evidence 
that  at  first  the  custom  was  such  as  the  text  describes.  It  is  said  thus 
of  Aidan,  the  Scottish  bishop  in  Northumberland  :  "  Erat  in  ^-illa  regia 
non  longe  ab  urbe  de  qua  praefati  sumus  [i.e.  Bamborough].  In  hac 
enim  habens  aecclcsiam  et  cubiculum,  saepius  ibidem  divert i  ac  manere, 
atque  inde  ad  praedicandum  circumquaque  exire  consueverat :  quod 
ipsum  et  in  aliis  vilhs  regis  facere  solebat,  utj>ote  nil  propriae  posses- 
sionis,  excepta  aecclesia  sua  et  adiacentibus  agellulis,  habens."  Bed. 
H.  E.  iii.  17.  This  w&n  a  small  wooden  church,  and  certainly  never  a 
cathedral.  But  the  earlv  custom  of  the  Scottish  church  in  Northum- 
berland  is  further  described  by  Beda  :  and  one  can  only  lament  that  it 
was  not  much  longer  maintained  :  for  his  own  words  show  that  he  is 
contrasting  it  with  the  custom  of  his  own  times,  nearly  a  century  later ; 
he  says :  "  Quantae  autem  parsimoniae,  cuiusque  continentiae  fuerit 
ipse  [i.  e.  Colman]  cum  praedecessoribus  suis,  testabatur  etiam  locus 
ille  quem  rcgebant,  ubi  abeuntibus  eis,  excepta  aecclesia,  fmucissimae 
domus  rcpertae  sunt ;  hoc  est,  illae  solummodo,  sine  quibus  conversatio 
civihs  esse  uuUatenus  poterat.     Nil  pecuniarum  absque  pecoribus  ha- 
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iaconveniences  of  no  slight  character  ;  the  distance 
of  the  converts  from  the  church,  the  necessity  for 
daily  superintendence  and  continual  exhortation  on 
the  part  of  the  preacher,  the  very  danger  and  fa- 
tigue of  repeated  journeys  into  rude,  uncultivated 
parts  of  the  country,  must  have  soon  forced  upon 

bclnnt.  Si  ([uid  enim  peenuiae  a  diTiiibus  acri|iieb8til,  moi  paupcri- 
bua  dabant.  Nam  neijue  ad  susceptionem  potcotiuin  laecuU,  vel  p«cu- 
niaa  cuUigi  vel  domus  praevideri  neceue  fuit,  qui  nunquam  lul  seccle- 

Mun  niii  orationia  tantum.  et  audiendi  verbi  Dei  causa  vcnitliant 

Tota  enim  fuit  tunc  soliciCuda  iloctoribiu  illia,  Deo  lervieiMli,  oon  mc- 
eulo ;  lata  cura  cordia  eicolcndi  non  ventria.  L'ude  et  in  Diagna  cnt 
TcnenitioDe  temjiore  illo  rebgionis  babitus;  it*  ut  ubicunque  clericua 
nliquit  aut  nionnchui  advenirrt,  gaudeoltr  ab  omnibus  tanquam  Dei 
ftmnlm  exeiperetur :  etiam  a  in  itinerc  pergeot  intrniretur,  adnirre- 
bant,  et  flexa  ciuTire  rel  manu  sign&ri,  vel  ore  ilbua  *e  bcneiLci  gaude- 
bant;  rerbis  quoqne  honim  exhortaloriis  dilij^nter  auditum  praebe- 
buit.  Sed  et  diebus  Dorainini  ad  aeccleiiain,  »ive  aH  monaateria  cer- 
tatitn,  non  reficiendi  corporis,  aed  audiendi  sermonia  Dei  gmtia  con- 
finebant :  et  si  quia  wcerdotum  in  rirum  forte  dereuiret.  mov  congregati 
in  uonm  Ticani,  verbum  vitae  ab  illo  eijietere  curabant.  Nam  neque  alia 
ipaia  ucerdotibus  aut  clericis  vims  adenndi,  quasi  praedicandi,  bapti- 
(andi,  iofirmos  risitandi,  et,  ul  breritcr  dicAm,  animas  curandi  cstua 
foil :  qui  in  lantum  erant  ab  omni  avaritiae  peste  <?astigati,  ut  uetno 
icnitoria  nc  poaseasiones  sd  construenda  monHaterik,  nisi  a  poteotiboa 
■aeculi  coactus  acciperet.  Quae  coniuetario  per  omnia  aliquanlo  post 
baec  tempora  in  secclesiis  Nordanhymbronun  servata  est."  Bed.  11.  E. 
iii.  26.  Of  Ceadila  we  learn  that  after  bis  conaecratiou  as  bishop  of 
York,  he  was  accustomed,  "oppida,  nua,  cams,  licoa,  caatella,  propter 
CTangetiiaodum,  non  equitando,  sed  apostolonim  more  {ledibui  ince- 
dendo  peragrare."  Ibid.  iii.  28.  .\bout  the  same  period  wc  learn  fVom 
Bcda,  Ibat  Culhbert  used  to  make  circuits  for  tbe  purpose  of  preach- 
iag :  "  Erat  quippe  moris  eo  Irmpore  populis  Anglorum,  ut  venicnte  in 
TiUam  cleHco  vel  presbj-tero,  cuncti  ad  eius  impertum  verbum  audituri 
eonSoerent."  Ibid.  i».  27.  The  words  fo  tempore  alio  show  that  in 
Beda'a  time  this  custom  was  no  longer  obaerred.  nhieb  is  naturally  ex* 
plained  by  the  exislenee  of  paxisfa-churches.  Tbe  cualom  of  itinerant 
preacbers  in  the  west  of  England  is  also  noted  about  the  same  period. 
vit.  680.  "  Cum  vero  aliqui,  aieut  ilbs  regionibus  moris  eat,  jiraesbyteri 
■nre  derici  popnlares  vel  laicos  praedirsodi  causa  adiisscnt,  et  ul  vlllafll 
doinutDque  praefati  patriafarailiaa  veuiaient,"  etc,  Vit.  Itunifac.  Peril, 
ii.334. 
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the  clergy  the  necessity  of  providing  other  ma- 
chinery than  they  as  yet  possessed.    The  multipli- 
cation of  centres  of  instruction  was  the  first  and 
greatest  point  to  be  ensured  ;  whereby   a  more 
constant  intercourse  between  the  neophyte  and  the 
missionary  might  be  attained.    This  had  long  been 
secured  in  other  countries  by  the  appointment  of 
single  presbyters  to  reside  in  single  districts,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  bishop ;  or,  where  cir- 
cumstances required  it,  by  the  settlement  of  se- 
veral presbyters  under  an  archipresbyter  or  arch- 
priest,  who  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his 
companions.     And  as  the  district  of  the  bishop 
himself  commonly  went  by  the  name  of  a  diocese 
or  parish,  both  these  terms  were  applied  to  denote 
the  smaller  circuit  within  which  the  presbyter  was 
expected  to  exert  himself  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith,  and  the  due  performance  of  the  established 
rites,  and  to  perform  such  functions  as  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  ministers  of  the  faithful,  for  the 
better  management  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
the  congregation.      The  custom  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  of  Gaul  oflfered  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  practicability  of  such  an  arrangement,  which 
had  long  been  in  use  in  older  established  churches: 
we  may  therefore  readily  suppose  that  so  beneficial 
a  system  would  be  adopted  with  all  convenient 
speed  in  England.     As  long  as  the  possessions  oi 
the  clergy  were  confined  to  a  small  plot  whereon 
their  church  was  built,  and  while  they  depended 
for  support  upon  the  contributions  in  kind  which 
the  rude  piety  of  their  new  converts  bestowed,  the 
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bishops  could  naturally  not  proceed  to  plant  these 
clerical  colonies  of  their  own  authority :  though, 
as  soon  as  they  became  masters  of  vills  and  manors 
and  estates  of  their  own,  they  probably  adopted  the 
plan  of  sending  single  presbyters  into  tbem,  partly 
to  discharge  the  clerical  duties  of  their  station, 
partly  to  act  as  stewards,  administrators  or  bailiffs 
of  the  property,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  paid 
over  to  the  episcopal  church,  and  laid  out  at  the 
discretion  of  the  bishop'.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
people  could  here  assist  the  benevolent  objects  of 
the  clergy.  The  inconvenience  of  having  a  distance 
to  traverse  in  order  to  attend  the  ministrations  of 
religion,  the  desire  to  aid  in  the  meritorious  work 
of  the  conversion,  the  earnest  hope  to  establish  a 
pecaliar  claim  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven,  nay 
perhaps  even  the  less  worthy  motives  of  vanity  and 
ambition,  disposed  the  landowner  to  raise  a  church 
upon  his  own  estate  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his 
surrounding  tenants  or  friends.  From  a  very  early 
period  this  disposition  was  cultivated  and  encou- 

'  If  a  bUhop  found  it  convcnienl  to  build  a  cbiurh  out  of  his  own 
ilioceM.  the  eocleaiatnical  authority  remained  to  the  bishop  in  wbose 
diocitae  it  nt»  built.  "  Si  qui*  episcopus  in  aiieoae  civitotis  territorio 
Mcdenun  oeilificare  diiponit,  vel  pro  n^  sui  aut  aer^ltsiostiri  iitiU- 
Ute.  rel  quacunque  sui  opportunitnte,  permisaa  licFotia,  qui*  prohiberi 
luo  rotum  aetii*  est,  nun  praesumat  dedicatiouem,  quae  illi  oinnimotlu 
MKiratiila  est  in  cuiua  territorio  Hecclesia  assurgit;  reserrata  aedifica- 
loti  cpiicopo  hae  putiB,  ut  quos  desiderat  elcricos  in  re  sua  videre, 
<fK»  ordinet  is  cuius  territorium  est ;  rel  si  iiua  ordinati  sunt,  ipsoi 
Inibcre  acquiescBt ;  ct  omnis  necclcsiae  ipiius  gubematio  ad  eum,  id 
*  nuu»  civitatii  territorio  aecclesia  surrexit.  pertinebit.  Et  si  quid  ip« 
wndeaiae  fuerit  ab  episeopo  ronditore  coulatum,  is  in  cuius  territorio 
tn.  luTerendi  exinde  nliquid  non  habeat  poteitatem.  Hoc  solum  aedi- 
fteitan  episcopo  credidimus  rcscrvandum."  Concil.  Arelat.  iii.  cap. 
Uni.  A.D.  452. 
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raged  ;  and  the  bishops  relinquished  the  patronage 
of  the  church  to  the  founder,  reserving  of  course 
to  themselves  the  canonical  subjection  and  conse- 
cration of  the  presbyter  who  was  ordained  to  the 
title.  During  the  seventh  century  this  had  become 
common  in  the  Frankish  empire,  and  Theodor  fol- 
lowed, or  introduced,  the  same  rule  in  this  coun- 
try*. Whether  under  this  intluence  or  not,  we  6nd 
churches  to  have  so  arisen  during  his  government 
of  the  English  sees,  whose  sole  archbishop  he  was. 
Beda  incidentally  mentions  the  dedication  by  John 
of  Beverley  of  churches,  for  Puch  and  Addi,  two 
Northumbrian  noblemen,  and  these  were  no  doubt 

'  Elmham  says  of  Tlieodor : — *'  Hie  excitavit  Cilelium  voluntatem.  ut 
in  civitatibui  et  rillis  aecctesiss  rabricarcntiir,  parochial  ihatiDgnercDt. 
et  uaecsui  regios  bis  procunvit,  ut  tiqui  eufficientea  eatent,  super  pn>- 
prium  fiindum  coDstruere  aeccleaias,  eoninitem  perpetno  patrauatu 
gauderent ;  ai  inter  limitei  allerins  alicuiits  itominH  oecrlesia*  fBCereot, 
eiusdem  fundi  domini  Dotarentur  pra  patronis."  Such  churcbes  bad  ne- 
vertbeleu  at  Gnt  uol  the  full  privile^s  of  parish-rhurchea.  The  tweolT- 
Rnt  canOD  of  the  Councii  of  Agd»  decreed :  "  Si  quia  ctiam  eiti» 
parochiaa,  in  quibus  cit  legitimiti  ordiauiusqnf  tonreutua.  otbIoHuid 
in  agro  habere  voluerit,  reUquis  feitivitstibus,  ut  ibi  missaa  teneal, 
propter  fatsgationrm  bmitine.  iuMa  onlioatioDe  pennitlimus.  Paicba 
vero.  Natale  Domini,  Epiphania,  Aacensionein  Domioi,  Penlecoaten,  tt 
Natalem  tancti  Johannii  Baptiata^,  vel  si  qui  toaiimi  die*  ia  feitivita- 
tibus  babeutur,  nou  nisi  in  civitatibut,  ant  in  parochtia  teDcasl.  Clerin 
vero.  ri  qui  in  feitivitatibni  quas  nipradiximui,  in  ofBtoriia,  niu  inbenle 
aut  permittentc  episcopo,  miasai  facere  out  tenere  Toluerint,  a  com- 
munione  petlantur." — Conril-  A§[athense,  a.d.  506.  cap.  xii.  TluU 
there  were  at  this  period  panih-«hurcbes  in  Gaul,  serf  eil  by  a.  ain^e 
preabyter,  appears  fram  other  decinoni  usually  attributed  tu  this  coud- 
cil,  but  really  piibUahed  by  the  Council  of  Albon,  held  eleven  yean 
later.  They  are  in  fact  not  found  in  the  three  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Con- 
cilium Agatbense.  "  Diaeones  ve\  presbyteri  in  parochia  coustituti  de 
rebus  areclesiae  sibi  crcditis  nihil  aoiteant  coromutare,  veodere  Tel  Aa— 

nare,  quia  res  aacralAe  Deo  e»e  noscuutur Quicquid  parochiaruiiB 

pmbyter  de  aecclvsiaitiei  iuris  proprietate  diatnxerit,  inane  habeatur- 
Pretbyler.  dum  dioresim  tenet,  de  his  quae  emerit  ad  aeccleaiae  nomen 
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private  foundations'.  We  still  possess  various  re- 
gulations of  Theodor,  and  of  nearly  contemporary 
prelates,  which  refer  to  such  separate  churches, 
proving  how  very  general  they  had  become,  and 
how  strictly  they  required  to  he  guarded  against  the 
avarice  or  other  unworthy  motives  of  the  founders, 
and  the  simoniacal  practices  both  of  priest  and  lay- 
man. In  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  his  Capitula^ 
we  find  the  following  directions  : — "  Any  presbyter 
who  shall  have  obtained  a  parisli  by  means  of  a 
price,  is  absolutely  to  be  deposed,  seeing  that  he  is 
known  to  hold  it  contrary  to  the  discipline  of  ec- 
clesiastical rule.  And  likewise,  he  who  shall  by 
means  of  money  have  expelled  a  presbyter  lawfully 
ordained  to  a  church,  and  so  have  obtained  it  en- 
lireiy  for  himself;  which  vice,  so  widely  diffused, 
is  to  be  remedied  with  the  utmost  zeal.  Also  it  is 
to  be  forbidden  both  to  clerks  and  laics,  that  no 
one  shall  presume  to  give  any  church  whatever  to 


■eriptunim  facial,  aut  ab  eiui  qimm  teouit  auccleiiae  ontinatioQe  dii- 
cedu."  CoDcil.  Epaonense.  a.d.  51/.  As  late  as  the  time  of  EWgiir  a 
regnlatioD  mu  nlHile  in  England  as  to  the  psjinent  uf  tllhe  by  a  lanil- 
awBtr  ytha  happeueil  to  hnve  ■  church  with  a  cburchyanl  ujion  bin 
MtMe.  "  If  there  be  any  thane  who  has  a  church  nith  a  chiurbyaril 
Kpon  bis  bookland,  let  him  give  the  third  part  of  hi»  tithe  to  hia  church. 
But  if  Miy  one  have  a  church  that  hai  no  churchyani,  let  him  give  hi> 
prieAwbat  he  will  out  of  the  nine  parts," — that  is  out  of  what  rvmaiiu 
after  the  payment  uf  hia  tithe  to  the  catbedml  church.  Eadg.  i.  §  2, 
Thorpe,  i.  26:^.  Probably  there  nere  many  anch  churches  in  exiatenrv, 
•rbieh  bad  deacended  t<^thcr  with  the  estates  from  the  tint  founders. 
»ad  whose  owners  could  not  agree  with  the  eccleaiastical  aulhoritiea  as 
tn  their  liabilities.  The  right  of  patronage  ivhb  abused  unfortunately  at 
•  very  e«rly  period,  both  by  clerirs  and  Uymen,  as  we  learn  abundantly 
fnim  the  decrees  nf  the  several  pravincial  councils. 

'  Ik-da.  Ili-t.  Kiel   V.  4,  h. 

'  'nioqir.  11.  r.f.      KuiiMmanti.  Pocnil.  p.  U'l. 
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a  presbyter,  without  the  licence  and  consent  of  the 
bishop."  These  churches  frequently  were  granted 
to  abbeys  or  to  the  bishops  themselves  ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  they  were  served  by  priests  especially 
appointed  thereunto  from  the  cathedral'.  At  this 
early  period  when  tithes  were  not  demandable  as 
matter  of  right,  and  when  the  founders  of  these 
churches  were  already  betraying  a  tendency  to  spe- 
culate in  church-building,  by  claiming  for  them- 
selves the  altare  or  produce  of  the  voluntary  obla- 
tions of  the  faithful,  the  bishops  found  it  necessary 
to  insist  that  every  church  should  be  endowed  with 
a  sufficient  glebe  or  estate  in  land  :  the  amount 
fixed  was  one  hide,  equivalent  to  the  estate  of  a 
single  family,  which,  properly  managed,  would 
support  the  presbyter  and  his  attendant  clerks. 
Archbishop  Ecgberht  rules*:  "  Ut  unicuique  aec- 
clesiae  vel  una  mansa  Integra  absque  alio  servitio 
attribuatur,  et  presbyteri  in  eis  constituti  non  de 
decimis  neque  de  oblationibus  fidelium  nee  de  do- 
mibus,  neque  de  atriis  vel  hortls  iuxta  aecclesiam 
positis,  neque  de  praescripta  mansa,  aliquod  ser\'i- 
tium  faciant,  praeter  aecclesiasticum  :  et  si  aliquod 
amplius  habuerint,  inde  senioribus  suis,  secundum 
patriae  morem,  debitum  servitium  impendant." 
And  this  regulation,  though  probably  already  esta- 

'  Ai  early  as  587, 1  fiml  »  gmut  of  a  pariali- church  to  the  moouiei}' 
of  St.  Peter  at  Lyons,  by  Gcrart  and  hia  wife  Gimbergia,  on  the  grouutl 
of  their  daughter  being  prufeMed  there ;  "  propterea  cedimiis  et  doii»- 

iDusiiDa  vobis  aliquiil  de  rebui  propriis  iurin  nostri boc  estecclesia 

de  Damas  cum  decimu  et  parocbia."  Br^uigny,  Dipl.  Cbartar.  i.  83. 
Brequigny,  Mabillon,  and  the  editor*  of  the  Gallia  Nova  Chriidaiia,  all 
concur  in  recognizia^  the  gcuuineneu  of  this  charter. 

'  Excerjit.  Efgheibli,  ^  2.S.  Thorpe,  ii.  I'M). 
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blished  by  custom,  obtained  the  force  of  law  in  the 
Prankish  empire,  by  a  constitution  of  Hludwich 
in  816'.  This  glebe-land  the  bishop  seems  not  to 
have  been  able  to  interfere  with,  so  as  to  alienate 
it  from  the  particular  church,  in  favour  of  aaother, 
even  when  both  churches  were  within  his  own  sub- 
jection*. 

But  although  many  churches  may  have  arisen  in 
this  manner,  a  large  proportion  of  which  gradually 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, and  allbougli  these  last  may  have  erected 
churches,  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  demanded, 
in  the  various  districts  over  which  they  exer- 
cised rights  of  property,  the  greater  number  of 
parish- churches  {plsbes,  aecclesiae  bapttsmales,  tiluli 
maiores)  had  probably  a  very  different  origin.     It 

'  "  Volena  etinm  unamquamque  Bet^elfsiani  habere  propriosaiiniptiis, 
ne  per  haiusmodi  inO|jiam  cultus  negligereatur  diyini.  inscruit  praeilicto 
edicts,  ut  iiiper  siuguliu  aeccleisias  munsuB  tribueretur  unus,  cum  pen- 
■atione  Icgitima  et  servo  ct  ancilla."  Vita  Uluitovini  Imp.  Peril,  a.  G22. 
The  tenth  chapter  of  Hiudwich's  capitulary  is  drann  up  in  the  same 
iForda  aa  Ecgberht  uses,  with  the  aole  exception  of  the  Prankish  ntansut 
for  the  Enghsh  maTua,  and  It  is  therefore  prohahle  that  both  drew  from 
lome  common  and  early  source ;  unless  indeed  we  suppose  that  the 
Ftuikuh  clergy  thought  the  English  custom  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
proper  name  for  this  landed  foundation  is  do3  aecclesiaf,  or  as  it  is  called 
in  the  lAngubardic  low  (lib.  iii.  tit.  i.  ^  Ad),  mamus  aecclesiastieus.  The 
renilt  of  this  dotation  u  very  evident  in  the  next  following  chapter  of 
the  AboTC-quoted  capitulary,  hy  which  pEvish-churches  are  obviously 
intended.  Cap.  xi.  "Statutum  est  ut,  puatquam  hutr  implctum  fuerit, 
ut  nnaquaeque  aecctesia  suiim  Preabyteruni  habeat,  ubi  id  fieri  facultas 
puridente  epiacopo  permiserit. 

*  "  Non  licet  abbati,  neque  episcopo,  terram  aecclesiae  convertcre  ad 
■liun,  quamvis  ambae  in  |>otestatae  eius  sLnt.  Si  mutarc  vult  aecclesiae 
terram,  cum  consensu  amborura  sit.  Si  qiiis  vult  monmrterium  suuin 
b  aUo  loco  ponere,  cum  concilio  episcopi  et  fratrum  suorum  faciat,  et 
dimittkt  in  priorem  locum  prcsbytenim  ad  miiiisteria  aecclesiae."  Capit. 
Theodori,  Thorpe,  ii.  C4. 


has  been  shown  that  in  all  likelihood  every  Mark 
bad  its  religious  estabhshtuent,  its  fanum,  delubrum, 
or  sacellum,  as  the  Latin  authors  call  them,  its 
hearh,  as  the  Anglosaxon  no  doubt  designated 
them" ;  and  further,  that  the  priest  or  priests  at- 
tached to  these  heathen  churches  had  lands — per- 
haps freewill  offerings  too — for  their  support.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  a  well-grounded  plan  of 
turning  the  religto  hci  to  account  was  acted  upon 
by  all  the  missionaries,  and  that  wherever  a  sub- 
stantial building  was  found  in  existence,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  for  the  behoof  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. Under  such  circumstances  it  would  seem 
that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  esta- 
bUshment  of  a  baptismal  church  in  everj'  indepen- 
dent mark  that  adopted  Christianity,  and  that  the 
substitution  of  one  creed  for  the  other  not  only  did 
not  require  the  abolition  of  the  old  machinery,  but 
would  be  much  facilitated  by  retaining  it.  It  is  in 
this  manner  then  that  I  understand  the  assertions 
of  Beda  and  others,  that  certain  missionary  pre- 
lates established  churches  per  loca,  such  churches 
being  certainly  not  cathedrals*  or  abbey-churches. 

'  IteiingH  bearh./onum  Beaingomai.  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  9!>4. 

'  Pur  exRmple,  of  the  Scolch  nussioaaries  nbout  the  yvat  6X>.  BiiU 
TCjiorts  ns  follows:  "Exin  ccrcpcre  |)1ures  per  dici  <le  Scottonim  regiimr 
venire  Bi-ittaiiinm.  titituu  iliis  Antslorum  provincib  quibus  rejniavit  rei 
Oiuuiilii,  magnn  devotioue  verbum  fidei  praeditare,  et  eredeutibu*  gn- 
liam  biijitismi,  quirumque  mu'tnlotali  ersnt  gradii  prsediti,  minittnn. 
ConilruebButur  ergo  leccleiiac  per  lora,  confluebant  ad  audicndum  FC^ 
bum  populi  gnudcDteB,  donabantur  munere  regis  poaaeasioDes.et  territari* 
all  institui-nda  monnstfria."  Hiat.  EccI,  iii.  S.  Again  in  Essex,  bctunn 
651)  and  6G0 ;  "  Qiii,  [i.  e.  Ceil]  acceplo  gnidu  epixcopatus,  rediit  id 
proTinciMin,  et  maiori  aiirtoritate  eaeptum  opus  ex)ilcQi,  fe<-it  per  Ion 
Hccclesias,  presbytcrw  et  dUeoiioi  ordinavit.  qm  te  in  verbo  fidei  ft 
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There  cannot  be  the  least  reason  to  doubt  that 
parish-churches  were  generally  established  in  the 
time  of  Beda,  less  than  half  a  century  after  the  pe- 
riod to  which  most  of  the  instances  in  the  notes 
refer'  :  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  were 
all  owing  to  private  liberality.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner probably  arose  the  numerous  parish-churches 
which  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  were 
founded,  especially  by  the  English  missionaries, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe*.     Thus  in  the  seventh 


o  baptiumiti  adiurarent,  maxime  in  civilate  quae  lingua  StUfO- 
nun  Ythouniegtir  appellatur ;  sedet  in  ilia  quaeTilaburb  cognominatur; 
quorum  prior  locus  est  in  ripa  PcDtae  amnia,  secundus  in  ripa  Tamcn- 
•Ui  in  quibuB  coUecto  examine  fauiulonim  Christi,  disciplinam  vitas 
i^uIbti*,  in  quantum  miles  adhuc  ntpere  potcraut,  ciustodirc  docuit." 
Hut.  E«l.  iii.  22.  About  fi!K).  Beda  says  of  Cil«berlit,  "  Plurea  per 
TegiAnet  itlas  aecclesiss,  sed  et  mouaiteria  nonnuUa  conatruxit."  H.  E. 
ir.  2S.  And  it  19  difficult  to  understand  the  (nugiige  about  to  be  cited 
of  ui)4hing  but  heathen  teni[ilea  in  the  marks,  which  the  zeal  of  the 
biahoji  of  Mercia,  Gearoman,  converted  into  Christian  churches,  that  ii 
Mparate  parish -churches.  A  peatileuce  raged  in  Essex  :  one  of  its  kings, 
^beri,  apostatized  together  with  all  his  part  of  the  people,  "  and  set 
about  restoring  their  deserted  temples,  and  adoring  images."  To  cor- 
rect this  error,  Wulfheri  of  Mercia,  the  superior  king,  sent  his  bishop 

Gearoman :  "  qui  multa  agens  solertia longe  iateque  omnia  ]ier- 

ngalnl,  et  populum  ct  regem  praefatum  ad  viam  iiistitiae  reduxit :  adeo 
ut  relictia,  aive  destructia  fania  arisque  quna  Cecerant,  aperireni  aeccle- 
liu,  ac  somen  Christi,  cui  contradixerant.  confiteri  gaiiderent,  magi* 
cam  fide  resurrectionis  in  illo  mori,  quam  in  perfidiae  sordibua  inter 
idols  vi»ere  copientes."  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  30.     This  was  in  fi65. 

'  la  bin  Poeuiteutial  he  gives  a  general  direction  tis  to  the  penance 
of  the  parish  priest  who  loses  his  chrism.  He  says:  "Qui  autem  in 
plebe  ino  [var.  suum]  chrisma  perdidcrit,  et  eam  invenerit,  xl  dies  vel 
iii  quadragesimal  poeniteat."  Bed.  Pocnit.  iuiv.  Kunstm.  Poenit. 
p.  166. 

*  "  Cumque  aecclesianim  esset  non  minima  in  Hassis  et  Thyringe* 
Uultitudo  extrueta,  et  singulis  liuguU  providerentnr  custodes,"  etc. 
"Vit.  Bonif.  Pert/,  ii.  346.  "  Praefato  itaijue  regni  ciua  tempore,  scrrua 
Dei  Willeliadus  per  Wignmdiam  aecclesias  coepit  conslruerc,  ac  pres- 
tij'tcros  super  ea*  ordinare.  qui  lihere  popidia  monita  salulia,  ac  bap- 
tiimi  ronfrm-nt  fcratinm,"    Vjt.   WiUchnd.   IVrl/,,  ii.  3!*1.     "Aetclc- 


century  in  England  the  ecclesiastical  machinery 
consisted  of  episcopal  churches  served  by  a  body 
of  clerks  or  monks, — sometimes  united  under  the 
same  rule,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  whom  had 
the  necessary  orders  of  priests,  deacons  and  the 
like;  probably  also  churches  served  by  a  number 
of  presbyters  under  the  guidance  of  an  archipres- 
byter  or  archpriest',  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
our  later  collegiate  foundations ;  and  numerous 
parish-churcbes  established  on  the  sites  of  the  an- 
cient fanes  in  the  marks,  or  erected  by  the  libe- 
rality of  kings,  bishops  and  other  landowners  on 

uu  quoque  (lestructas  resUuravit,  probstHs  que  peraooas  qui  populii 
monita  salutis  darent.  singulis  quibiisque  locis  preeesse  dispoMiit, ' 
Ibid.  ii.  383.  "Testes  quoque  aecclesiou  qua»  per  locn  vingiOa  pon- 
itnixit,  KsttM  et  fomulantiuBi  Dei  coagcegahooe*  qiiss  aliquibus  cosil- 
unavit  in  locia."  Vit.  Liutgari,  Perti,  ii.  40!).  "  Itaque  more  sniito, 
cum  omoi  aviditate  et  Kollicitudinc  rudibus  Saxonum  populis  atudebRt 
in  doctrina  protleise,  erutisque  ydolatriae  spiniB,  verbum  Dei  diligeiiler 
per  loca  singula  serere,  Becc-lesias  construere,  et  per  e4u  lingulos  ordi- 
nare  preBbyteroi.  quoa  verbi  Dei  cooperatoree  sibi  ipsi  nutrirerat." 
Ibid.  ii.  411.  He  also  founded  n  chiucb  of  caiioni,  "  mouastcTituil, 
■ub  regula  canottica  domino  famulautiiun,"  which  aflei'H'ards  be- 
came a  cathedral.  'When  Liiitgar  and  his  companions  lauded  on  the 
little  Uland  of  Helgoland,  they  destroyed  the  heathen  temples  and 
built  Christian  churches.  "  Perrenientei  autem  ad  eandeoi  insidam, 
destruxenint  omnia  eiusdem  Fosetis  fana  quae  illuc  fiiere  constnuna, 
et  pro  eis  Christi  fabrieaverunt  aeecleHJai."  Pertz,  ii.  410.  In  like 
muuicr  Willibroril  in  Friiia  established  Christian  churches  on  the  aitei 
of  the  heathen  fanes.  "  Simul  et  reliquiai  beetorum  apostolonim  ac 
martyrum  Christi  ah  co  sperans  accipere,  ut  ilum  in  genie  cui  pt«e<li- 
caret,  destructis  idolis  aeccleaias  inatitueret,  hnberet  in  promptu  reli- 
quias  sanctorum  quas  ibi  istroduccrct ;  quihuique  ibidem  depositis, 
consequentcr  in  eorum  lionorem  quorum  essent  illitc,  singula  quaeque 
loca  dedicaiet."  Betla,  II.  K.  v.  II.  Again,  "  Plurea  per  regionea  illu 
aecclesiaa,  aed  ct  muDoatem  nonnuUa  constriLtit."  Ikila,  H.  E.  t.  11. 
This  was  consonant  with  the  wise  advice  of  pope  Gi«gory  to  Augustine, 
already  cited  vol.  i,  p.  33'^,  note  2. 

'  A«  late  as  the  tenth  century  we  read  of  an  archipresbytcr  a 
hcwl  of  a  church  at  Ely.    II»t.  F.liensis,  Ang.  Sac.  i.  603. 
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their  own  manorial  estates.  The  wealthy  and 
powerful  had  also  their  own  private  chaplains,  who 
performed  the  rites  of  religion  in  their  oratories', 
and  who  even  at  this  early  period  probably  bore 
the  name  of  handpreostas,  by  which  in  much  later 
times  they  were  distinguished  from  the  tunpreostas, 
village  or  parochial  priests^. 

As  early  as  the  fifth  century  the  fourth  general 
council  (Chalcedon,  an.  451)  had  laid  down  the 
rule  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  establish- 
ments should  be  assimilated  as  much  as  possible^ ; 
and  as  the  central  power  was  represented  by  the 

^  iB^lberht's  queen  Beorhte  had  a  chaplain,  bishop  Liuthart,  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  Augustine.  Bcda,  H.  £.  i.  25.  Paidinus  was 
JBSdburge's  chaplain  before  the  conversion  of  Northumberland.  Ibid, 
n.  9.  Oldilwald  king  of  Deira  maintained  Caelin,  a  brother  of  bishop 
Cedy  in  his  family ;  *'  qui  ipsi  et  familiae  ipsius,  verbum  et  sacramenta 
fidei,  erat  enim  presbyter,  mimstrare  solebat."  Ibid.  iii.  23.  Lastly 
we  read  of  WilfriiS,  that  he  was  chaplain  to  Alchfri'5  of  Northumber- 
land, '*  desiderante  rege  ut  vir  tantae  eruditionis  et  reUgionis  sibi  spe- 
cialiter  individuo  comitatu  sacerdos  esset  et  doctor."  Ibid.  v.  19. 

'  The  distinction  is  found  in  the  Chron.  Saxon,  an.  870.  The  Saxon 
han^^ireoitas  is  translated  in  a  I^atin  copy  by  capellani  clerici;  the 
Saxon  tdnpreostas  by  de  villis  suis  presbyteri, 

*  **  Si  qua  civitas  potestate  imperiali  novata  est  aut  innovatur,  civiles 
dispoaitiones  et  pubhcas  aecclesiasticarum  quoque  parochiarum  ordines 
■ubsequantur."  Cone.  Chalc.  an.  451.  This  was  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  state  generally  into  that  condition  which  would  have  existed  had 
the  church  and  the  empire  not  been  on  terms  of  hostility  when  the 
church  first  was  founded.  Had  the  heathen  creed  not  stood  in  the  way, 
fipom  the  very  first  it  is  probable  that  the  praefect  of  the  city  and  the 
mayor  of  the  village  would  have  been  universally  also  the  Episcopus 
and  Chorepiscopus  of  the  community :  but  the  x^^^V^  w^cpw/o-coiff 
and  x^V^MTfui  MatrKokia^  would  not  then  have  united  in  the  same  hands. 
The  church  assumed  form  and  shape  under  pressure,  and  passed  from 
a  molluscous  into  a  vertebrated  organization  through  its  struggles  to 
resist  persecution  on  the  one  hand  and  heresy  on  the  other.  When  it 
entered  into  its  alliance  with  the  state  its  outward  constitution  was 
already  completed.  That  alliance  is  not  a  metaphysical  entity,  but  an 
historical  fact. 
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metropolitans  and  the  bishops,  so  the  subsidiary 
authorities  had  their  corresponding  lunctionaries 
in  the  parish  priests,  priests  of  collegiate  churches 
and  their  dependents.  We  possess  a  curious  pa- 
rallel drawn  by  Walafrid  Strabo  in  the  earliest 
years  of  the  ninth  ceatury,  on  this  subject.  In  his 
book  De  Exordiis  Rerum  Aecclesiasticarum  (cap. 
31),  he  thus  compares  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
polities:  "  Porro  sicut  comites  quidam  Missos 
suos  praeponunt  popularibus,  qui  minores  causas 
deterrainent,  ipsis  maiora  reservent,  ita  quidam 
episcopi  chorepiscopos  habent.  Ceutenarii  qui  et 
centuriones  et  Vicarii,  qui  per  pagos  statuti  sunt, 
Presbyteris  Plebei,  qui  baptismales  aecclesias  te- 
neut,  et  niinoribus  praesunt  Presbyteris,  conferri 
queunt.  Decuriones  et  Decani,  qui  sub  ipsis  vica- 
riis  quaedam  minora  exercent,  Presbyteris  titulo- 
rum  possunt  comparari.  Sub  ipsis  ministris  ceu- 
tenariorum  sunt  adhuc  minores  qui  Collectarii, 
Quatemiones,  et  Duumviri  possunt  appellari,  qui 
colligunt  populum,  et  ipso  numero  ostendunt  se 
decanis  esse  minores.  Sunt  autem  ista  vocabula 
ab  antiquitate  mutuata,"  etc' 


2.  Centenariua.    Centiirio,  or  Vi- 

cariim :  qui  |«:r  i«gOB  coimti. 

3.  Deciirio  et  DefHiius. 

■I.  Cotluctsriiu.    QuRteniio,     Dii- 


XlicCounl  |in  r.ii-liiii.l  Knldonnnni  and  Bislioj' arc  oi 


Ecclfsiaslical.         ^^M 

1.  Episcopus.  ^H 

1.  Chorepiscopus.  iTbeArdi- 
ilcBCOii  01  the  Rural 
heaa.) 

2,  Presbyter  Plebei  qui  bapti) 

lent  Reccleiiun  bobet. 

-■(.  Minor  Preibyter  tituli. 
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Both  in  spiritual  and  in  temporal  matters,  the 
clergymen  thus  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the 
country  were  accountable  to  the  bishop,  whose 
vicars  they  were  taken  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  in 
whose  place  ("  quorum  vice")  they  performed  their 
functions.  The  "presbyteri  plebei"or  parish  priests 
had  the  administration  of  all  the  sacraments  and 
rites,  except  those  reserved  to  the  bishop,— such 
for  instance  as  confirmation,  ordination,  the  conse- 
cration of  churches,  the  chrism,  and  the  like  :  these 
were  denied  them,  but  they  could  baptize,  marry, 
bury,  and  administer  the  communion.  And  gra- 
dually, as  matter  of  convenience,  they  were  invest- 
ed with  the  internal  jurisdiction,  as  it  was  called, 
— the  "  iurisdictio  fori  interni," — that  is  to  say 
confession,  penance  and  absolution,  but  solely  as 
representatives  and  vicars  of  the  bishop'. 

if  ire  may  anticipate  a  little  for  the  take  of  iUustration,  we  may  add  the 
Eorl  of  Cnut'a  constitution  on  the  one  side,  anil  the  Metropolitaii  on 
the  other.  The  Misiuii  of  tlie  count  and  the  ehcirepiaeopiiii  (in  Strabo's 
thae  jet  existing,  tliough  less  important  than  liis  city  brother]  are  on 
the  second  line ;  tLeverthcless  the  Misius  psrtakei  of  the  comitial  dig- 
nity, and  the  epiacopal,  thoiigli  grudginglyi  !■  xtitl  Touchaafed  to  the 
rborepiMopus.  Next  in  rank  ia  the  Ccntcnarius  or  president  of  the 
Jlimdred,  the  officer  of  the  ))Bgui :  his  equivalent  is  the  priest  in  a 
church  nhcre  baptism  is  jierformed,  the  pecuUor  distinctive  of  a  pftrish- 
cburch.  The  Deeurio  or  Decaims  is  on  the  Kame  footing  as  thu  Gennan 
Capellanui  or  Kaplan,  nho  is  indeed  ordained  to  a  title,  but  not  nitb 
power  to  administer  the  sacraments.  The  Kaplan  is  in  truth  generally 
Bttnched  to  the  pnrish-rhurch— a  sort  of  curate, — and  often  succeeds 
to  it.  But  hoiT  is  it  that  the  parallel  can  be  carried  no  further?  Is  it 
that  the  Deacon's  ordinatioa  was  not  conclusive  enough  ?  Or  were 
CuUectarii  and  Duumviri,  beadles,  tax-gatherers  and  bailiffs  not  dig- 
nified enough  to  compare  with  even  acolytes  and  vergers  7 

>  "  De  poentitentibua,  nt  a  preshyteris  non  reconcilientur,  nisi  pme- 
eipiente  acpiicujio.^ — Ex  concilio  Africano. — Ut  poenitentibue.secuiidnm 
diiSereotiam  peccatorum,  aepiacopi  arhitrio  ]>oeniteutiae  tera|K>rB  decer- 
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It  was  this  gradual  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  presbyter  that  destroyed  the  distinction  between 
the  collegiate  churches  served  by  the  archpriest 
and  his  clergy,  and  the  church  in  which  a  single 
presbyter  administered  the  daily  rites  of  religion. 
The  word  parochia  which  at  first  had  been  properly 
confined  to  the  former  churches,  became  generally 
applied  to  the  latter,  when  the  diflerence  between 
their  spiritual  privileges  entirely  vanished. 

In  the  theory  of  the  early  church,  the  whole  dis- 
trict subject  to  the  rule  of  the  bishop  formed  but 
one  integral  mass :  the  parochial  clergy  even  in 
spirituals  were  but  the  bishop's  ministers  or  vicars, 
and  in  temporals  they  were  accountable  to  him  for 
every  gain  which  accrued  to  the  church.  This  he 
was  to  distribute  at  his  own  discretion ;  it  is  true 
that  there  were  canons  of  the  church  which  in  some 
degree  regulated  his  conduct,  and  probably  the 
presbyters  of  his  cathedral,  his  witan  or  council,  did 
not  neglect  to  offer  their  advice  on  so  interesting  a 
subject.  To  him  it  belonged  to  assign  the  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  parochial  clergy,  out  of  the 

nantur,  et  ut  presbyter,  inconsulto  aepiscopo,  non  reconciliet  poeniten- 
tem,  nisi  absentia  episcopi,  necessitate  cogente. .  . .  Item,  Ex  concilio 
Cartaginensi  de  eadem  re.  Aurelius  aepiscopus  dixit :  *  Si  quisquam  in 
periculo  fuerit  constitutus,  et  se  reconciliari  divinis  altaribus  petierit, 
si  aepiscopus  absens  fuerit,  debet  utique  presbyter  consulere  aepisco- 
pum,  et  sic  periclitantcm  eius  praecepto  reconciliare :  quam  rem  de- 
bcmus  salubri  concilio  roborare.'  Ab  universis  aepiscopis  dictum 
est :  *  Placet  quod  sanctitas  vestra  necessaria  nos  instruere  dignata 
est.'  Romani  reconciliant  hominem  intra  absidem :  Graeci  nolimt. 
Reconciliatio  penitentium  in  coena  Domini  tantum  est  ab  episcopo,  et 
consummata  penitentia :  si  vero  episcopo  dificile  sit,  presbytero  potest, 
necessitatis  causa,  praebcre  potestatem,  ut  impleat."  Poen.  Theodori. 
Thorpe,  ii.  6.     Aurelius  of  Carthage  died  in  430. 
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share  which  was  commanded  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  altar :  to  him 
also  it  belonged  to  apportion  the  share  which  was 
directed  to  be  applied  to  the  repairs  of  the  fabric  of 
the  churches  in  his  diocese  ;  and  he  also  had  the 
immediate  distribution  of  that  portion  which  was 
devoted  to  the  charitable  purposes  of  relieving  the 
poor  and  ransoming  the  enslaved, — a  noble  privi- 
lege, more  valuable  in  rude  days  like  those  than  in 
our  civilized  age  it  could  be,  even  had  the  sacri- 
legious hand  of  time  not  removed  it  from  among 
the  jewels  of  the  mitre. 

Occasionally,  no  doubt,  the  parochial  clergy, 
though  supported  by  their  glebe-lands,  had  reason  to 
complain  that  the  hospitality  or  charity  of  the  bi- 
shop, exceeding  the  bounds  of  the  canonical  divi- 
sion, left  them  but  an  insufficient  remuneration  for 
their  services  :  and  more  than  one  council  found  it 
useful  to  impress  upon  the  prelate  the  claims  of  his 
less  fortunate  or  deserving  brethren  ^ :  but  on  the 
whole  there  can  be  little  question  that  piety  on  the 
one  hand  and  superstition  on  the  other  combined 
to  supply  an  ample  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
clerical  body  ;  and  that  what  with  free-will  offer- 
ings, grants  of  lands,  fines,  rents,  tithes,  compulsory 


'  **  Et  ideo  quia  Carpentoracte  convenientes  huiusmodi  ad  nos  querela 
perrenit,  quod  ea  quae  a  quibuscumque  fidelibus  parochiis  confenmtur. 
Ha  ab  aliquibus  episcopis  praesumantur,  ut  aut  parum,  aut  prope  nihil, 
aecdesiis  quibus  coUata  fuerint  relinquatur ;  ut  si  aecclcsia  civitatis  eius 
cm  epiacopus  praeest,  ita  est  idonea,  ut  Christo  propitio  nihil  indigeat, 
quidquid  parochiis  fuerit  derelictum,  clericis  qui  ipsis  parochiis  deser- 
▼iunt,  vel  reparationibus  aecclesiarum  rationahiUter  dispensetur/'  etc. 
Concil.  Carpentor.  an.  527. 
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contributions,  and  the  sums  paid  in  commutation 
of  penance,  the  clergy  in  England  were  at  all  times 
provided  not  only  with  the  means  of  comfort,  but 
even  with  wealth  and  splendour.  The  sources  and 
nature  of  ecclesiastical  income  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  chapter. 

As  a  body  the  clergy  in  England  were  placed 
very  high  in  the  social  scale :  the  valuable  services 
which  they  rendered  to  their  fellow-creatures, — their 
dignity  as  ministers  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith, — lastly  the  ascetical  course  of  life  which 
many  of  them  adopted,  struck  the  imagination  and 
secured  the  admiration  of  their  rude  contempora* 
ries.  At  first  too,  they  were  honourably^  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  arts  and  learning,  which 
could  be  found  in  no  other  class  ;  and  although  the 
most  celebrated  of  their  commentaries  upon  the 
Biblical  books  or  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  do  not 
now  excite  in  us  any  very  great  feelings  of  respect, 
they  must  have  had  a  very  different  effect  upon  our 
simple  progenitors.  Whatever  state  of  ignorance 
the  body  generally  may  have  fallen  into  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  the  seventh  and  eighth  had 
produced  men  famous  in  every  part  of  Europe 
for  the  soundness  and  extent  of  their  learning.  To 
them  England  owed  the  more  accurate  calculations 
which  enabled  the  divisions  of  times  and  seasons  to 
be  duly  settled  ;  the  decency,  nay  even  splendour, 
of  the  religious  services  were  maintained  by  their 
skilful  arrangements ;  painting,  sculpture  and  ar- 
chitecture were  made  familiar  through  their  efforts, 
and  the  best  examples  of  these  civilizing  arts  were 
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V 

>  ^^rches  and  monasteries  :  it  is 
'^/^r;.  ^§  in  general  supplied  the 

dtion,  and  that  the  leisure 
jib,  •  ^*n  bestowed  in  acquiring  the 

>  'v^  iluable  in  a  rude  state  of  society, 
,  ^<^  *'  .s  which  our  more  fortunate  period 
%                        dinary  care,  escaped     Their  manu- 

attract  our  attention  by  the  exquisite 
*  the  execution  ;  they  were  often  skilled  in 
,  and  other  pursuits  which  at  once  delight 
-i  humanize  us.     To  them  alone  could  resort  be 
oad  for  even  the  little  instruction  which  the  noble 
and  wealthy  coveted :  they  were  the  only  school- 
masters^.; and  those  who  yet  preserve  the  affec- 
tionate regard  which  grows  up  between  a  generous 
boy  and  him  to  whom  he  owed  his  earliest  intellec- 

'  The  extraordinary  helplessness  of  early  surger}-  is  little  appreciated 
by  ni,  nor  are  we  duly  grateful  for  the  advance  in  that  most  noble  study 
wliiefa  now  aecures  to  the  lowest  and  poorest  sufferer,  alleviations  once 
macoenible  to  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful.  An  example  in  ])oint 
occurs  to  me  in  the  case  of  Licopold,  duke  of  Austria,  the  captor  of 
Coeur  de  Lion,  in  1195.  A  fall  from  his  horse 'produced  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  leg,  which  from  the  treatment  it  received  soon  mortified. 
Ampitation  was  necessary,  and  it  was  performed  by  the  duke  himself, 
hMimg  an  axe  to  the  limb,  which  his  chamberlain  struck  with  a  beetle, 
'*  Aediti  mox  medici  apposuerunt  quae  expedire  credcbant ;  in  crastino 
Tero  pes  ita  denigratus  appaniit,  ut  a  medicis  iucidondus  decemeretur ; 
ct  cum  non  inveniretur  qui  hoc  faceret,  accitus  tandem  cubicularius 
eins,  et  ad  hoc  coactus,  dum  ipse  dux  dolabrum  manu  propria  tibiae 
apponeret,  mallco  vibrato,  vL\  trina  percussione  pedem  eius  abscidit." 
Gfldt.  Heming.  i.  210.  Wendov.  iii.  88.  We  feel  no  8ur|)rize  that  death 
followed  such  treatment,  even  without  the  excommunication  under 
which  the  sarage  duke  laboured. 

'  We  do  not  sufficiently  prize  our  own  advantages,  and  the  blessings 
which  the  mercy  of  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us  in  this  respect.  But  let 
one  fad  be  mentioned,  which  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the 
least  reflecting  man.     In  the  ninth  century  there  was  not  a  single  copy 
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contributioHB,  and  the  sums  paid  in  com  mutation 
of  penance,  the  clergy  in  England  were  at  all  times 
provided  not  only  with  the  means  of  comfort,  but 
even  with  wealth  and  splendour.  The  sources  and 
nature  of  ecclesiastical  income  will  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  chapter. 

As  a  body  the  clergy  in  England  were  placed 
very  high  in  the  soci;il  scale :  the  valuable  services 
which  they  rendered  to  their  fellow-creatures, — their 
dignity  as  ministers  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith, — lastly  the  ascetical  course  of  life  which 
many  of  them  adopted,  struck  the  imagination  and 
secured  the  admiration  of  their  rude  contempora- 
ries. At  first  too,  they  were  honourably  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  arts  and  learning,  which 
could  be  found  in  no  other  class  ;  and  although  ihe 
most  celebrated  of  their  commentaries  upon  the 
Biblical  books  or  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  do  not 
now  excite  in  us  any  very  great  feelings  of  respect, 
they  must  have  had  a  very  different  effect  upon  our 
simple  progenitors.  Whatever  state  of  ignorance 
the  body  generally  may  have  fallen  into  in  the  ninlli 
and  tenth  centuries,  the  seventh  and  eighth  bad 
produced  men  fannous  in  every  part  of  Europe 
for  the  soundness  and  extent  of  their  learning.  To 
them  England  owed  the  more  accurate  calculatioDS 
which  enabled  the  divisions  of  times  and  seasoM  to 
be  duly  settled  ;  the  decency,  nay  even  splendoufi 
of  the  religious  services  were  maintained  by  tbeir 
skilful  arrangements;  painting,  sculpture  and  af- 
chitecture  were  made  familiar  through  their  efforts, 
and  the  best  examples  of  these  civilizing  arts  wer* 
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furnished  by  their  churches  and  monasteries :  it  is 
probable  that  their  lands  in  general  supphed  the 
best  specimens  of  cultivation,  and  that  the  leisure 
of  the  cloister  was  often  bestowed  in  acquiring  the 
art  of  healing,  bo  valuable  in  a  rude  state  of  society, 
liable  to  many  ills  which  our  more  fortunate  period 
could,  with  ordinary  care,  escape '.  Their  manu- 
scripts yet  attract  our  attention  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  execution  ;  they  were  often  skilled  in 
tnustc,  and  other  pursuits  which  at  once  delight 
and  humanize  us.  To  them  alone  could  resort  be 
had  for  even  the  little  instruction  which  the  noble 
and  wealthy  coveted  :  they  were  the  only  school- 
masters*; and  those  who  yet  preserve  the  affec- 
tionate regard  which  grows  up  between  a  generous 
boy  aud  him  to  whom  he  owed  his  earliest  intellec- 

'  The  extraordinaiy  helptesancss  of  early  surgery  ie  little  eppreriated 
<iy  tu,  nor  lac  we  duly  grateful  fnr  the  advaace  in  that  most  nuble  Mudy 
vhich  noK  tecurcs  to  tbe  lowest  and  jiourctt  sufferer,  alleviatiom  once 
iiiM!C«siible  to  the  wetdthiest  and  most  powerful.  An  ezam|ile  in  point 
octiin  to  me  in  the  ewe  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  the  captor  of 
Cmut  de  Lion,  in  1195.  A  fall  from  bis  hor9e''p'<"'"<^<l  ^  compound 
Elietiire  of  tbe  leg,  which  from  the  treatment  it  received  soon  mortified, 
input&tion  v/aa  aeceasary,  and  it  was  performed  by  the  duke  bimself, 
Udinff  aa  axe  to  the  limb,  mkich  hi*  chamberlain  struck  leith  a  btttk. 
"Acdti  mox  medici  appOBUcmnt  quae  cxpedire  credebnut ;  in  erastino 
fBa  pes  ita  denigratus  apparuit,  ut  a  medicis  incidendus  dccemcretur; 
M  enm  non  inveniretur  qui  hoc  faceret,  accitus  tandem  cubicularius 
■Ktt  ai  hoc  coactus,  ilmn  ipse  dux  dclahriim  manu  propria  tibiae 
malleo  vibrato,  vix  trina  pcrcusaione  pedcm  eius  abscidit." 
210.  WendoT.  iii.  S8.  We  feci  no  surpriic  that  death 
:gac\  treatment,  even  without  the  e.Tcommunieation  under 
wage  duke  laboured. 

LOt  mfficiently  prize  our  own  ailvaiita^s,  and  the  blessings 

mercy  of  God  hni  vouchaafed  to  ns  in  this  respect.     But  let 

-_  -e  mentioned,  uhieh  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  of  even  the 

"•trfflactiug  man.     In  llie  ninth  century  there  wa.i  not  a  single  copy 
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tual  training,  can  judge  with  what  force  such  mo- 
tives acted  in  a  state  of  society  so  different  from 
our  own.  Moreover  the  intervention  of  the  clergy 
in  many  most  important  affairs  of  life  was  almost 
incessant.  The  marriage- — that  most  solemn  of  all 
the  obligations  which  the  man  and  the  citizen  can 
contract — was  celebrated  under  their  superintend- 
ence :  without  the  instruments  which  they  prepared 
no  secure  transfer  of  property  could  be  made  ;  and 
as  arbitrators  or  advisers,  they  were  resorted  to  for 
the  settlement  of  disputed  right,  and  the  avoidance 
of  dangerous  litigation.  Lastly,  although  during 
the  Anglosaxon  period  we  nowhere  find  them  put- 
ting forward  that  shocking  claim  to  consideration 
which  afterwards  became  so  common — the  being 
makers  of  their  Creator  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist, — we  cannot  doubt  that  their  caUing  was 
supposed  to  confer  a  peculiar  holiness  upon  them  ; 
or  that  the  luid,  the  orders,  they  received,  were 
taken  to  remove  them  from  the  class  of  common 
Christians  into  a  higher  and  more  sacred  sphere. 

Great  privileges  were  accordingly  given  to  them 
in  a  social  point  of  view.  They  enjoyed  a  high 
wergyld,  an  increased  mundbyrd,  and  a  distin- 
guished secular  rank.  The  weofodjiegn  or  servant 
of  the  altar  who  duly    performed    his    important 

of  the  Old  and  New  Teitatnents  to  be  found  in  the  whole  dioc««e  of 
Liaieuz.  We  learn  this  startling  fact  from  a  letter  aeiit  hy  Frecnlf, 
its  bishop,  to  HrabanuB  Maurui.  "  Ad  haec  veBtrne  chnritUis  rigi- 
lantia  inteodnt,  ijuoniAm  nulla  nobis  Ubraruu)  copia  luppeditat,  ctiamn 
pMiiitBs  obtiui  wiwus  nostri  vigsret :  dum  in  epiacopio,  nostrM  p«rn- 
tati  commiMo,  uev  ipsos  Nofi  VeteriBque  Tcstainenti  reppeii  lilwM, 
ipulto  minus  burura  cxpoiiiiones."  Opera  Hrabani,  Ed.  Coircner.  ii.  1. 
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functions,  was  reckoned  on  tlie  same  footing  as 
the  secular  thane,  woroldf-egn,  who  earned  nobility 
and  wealth  in  the  service  of  an  eartlily  master. 
The  oaths  of  a  priest  or  deacon  were  of  more  force 
than  those  of  a  free  man ;  and  it  was  rendered 
easier  for  them  to  rebut  accusations  by  the  aid  of 
their  clerical  compurgators,  than  for  the  simple 
ceorl  or  even  ]>egv\,  and  his  gegyidan. 

It  was  nevertheless  a  wise  provision  that  their 
privileges  should  not  extend  so  far  as  to  remove 
them  entirely  from  participation  in  the  general 
interests  of  their  countrymen,  or  make  them  alieuB 
from  the  obligations  which  the  Anglosaxon  state 
imposed  upon  alt  its  members.  Personal  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed,  like  other  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic,  as  long  as  their  conduct 
individually  was  such  as  to  merit  them  ;  but  they 
were  not  cut  ofl"  entirely  from  the  common  burthens 
or  the  common  advantages :  aud  this  will  not  un- 
satisfactorily explain  the  immunity  which  England 
long  enjoyed,  from  struggles  by  which  other  Eu- 
ropean states — and  in  later  periods  even  our  own 
— were  convulsed  to  their  foundations.  In  their 
cathedrals  and  conventual  churches,  or  scattered 
through  the  parishes  over  all  the  surface  of  the 
land,  but  sharing  in  the  interests  of  all  classes, 
they  acted  as  a  hody  of  mediators  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  repressing  the  violent,  con- 
soliog  and  upholding  the  sufferer,  and  offering  even 
to  the  despairing  serf  the  hope  of  a  future  rest 
from  misery  and  subjection. 

On  the  first  establishment  of  conventual  bodies 
:i  f2 
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we  have  seen  that  a  complete  immunity  bad  been 
granted  from  the  secular  services  to  which  all  other 
lands  were  liable';  hut  that  the  inconvenience  of 
this  course  soon  led  to  its  ahandonment.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  this  immunity  was  at  any  time 
extended  to  the  hide,  "  mansus  aecclesiasticus,"  or 
"  dos  aecclesiae  "  of  the  parish-church  :  it  is  on  the 
contrary  probable  that  it  never  was  so  extended ; 
for  no  hint  of  the  sort  occurs  in  our  own  annals 
or  charters ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  church 
lands  among  the  neighbouring  Franks  were  subject, 
like  those  of  the  laity,  to  the  burthens  of  the  state'. 
From  every  hide  which  passed  into  clerical  hands, 
the  king  could  to  the  very  last  demand  the  inevi- 
table dues,  military  service,  repairs  of  roads  and 
fortifications ;  and  though  it  is  not  Ukely  that  the 
parish  priest  was  called  upon  to  serve  in  person,  it 
is  also  not  likely  that  he  was  excused  the  payment 
of  his  quota  toward  the  arming  and  support  of  a 
substitute  in  the  tield^. 

Nor  did  the  legislation  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
contemplate  the  withdrawal  of  the  clergy  from  the 
authority  of  the  secular  tribunals.     The  sin  of  the 

'  Vol.  i.  302.  '  Eithhorti,  ^114.  vol.  i.  506. 

'  ExemptioD  from  munera  personalia  honever  was  eazly  cUimed. 

"  PrMbytcroH,  diaconos,  etc etiam  pcraonalium  munerum  eipertea 

eue  volumus."  L.  d.  C.  do  Epiic.  et  Cleric,  i.  3.  Hence  the  king  had 
an  intereit  in  forbidding  the  ordination  of  a  free  man  without  hii  con- 
sent. See  the  formulary  in  Marculfiia,  i.  19.  See  abo  the  fourth  and 
eighth  canoni  of  the  Council  of  Orleans,  a.d.  511.  and  Eichhom,  i. 
434,  486.  ^  94,  96.  From  these  tre  see  that  through  ordination  the 
kii^  might  lose  his  rights  over  the  freeman  and  the  master  over  his 
serf.  Of  the  last  case  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  England, 
and  I  *hould  imagine  little  of  the  fint. 
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clergyman  might  indeed  be  punished  in  the  proper 
manner  by  his  ecclesiastical  superior  :  penance  and 
censure  might  be  inflicted  by  the  bishop  upon  his 
delinquent  brother ;  but  the  crime  of  the  citizen 
was  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  state'. 

This  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Franks,  even 
while  they  permitted  the  clergy,  who  belonged  to 
the  class  of  Roman  provincials,  to  be  judged  by 
the  Roman  law':  it  was  for  centuries  the  practice 

'  The  great  si^nient  of  the  clergj'  in  Inter  times, — in  the  twelfth 
t«nlniy  particularly,  nhen  all  over  Eura{)e  the  attempt  wsa  mBile  to 
eu-mpt  them  from  Beculnr  jurisdiction. — "that  no  one  ought  to  be 
piini«hed  twice  for  the  «auie  offence,"  had  apparently  uot  yet  been 
thought  of.  The  penancea  of  the  church,  hy  which  the  sinner  was  to 
be  reconciled  to  Goil,  were  still  held  qiutc  distinct  from  the  gufferings 
by  which  he  expiated  hi«  riobtion  of  the  law.  Theodor  alleviates,  but 
doea  not  remit,  the  penance  of  those  whose  guilt  has  beut  their  heads 
to  human  slavery.  Theod.  Pocn.  svi.  ^  !i.  See  this  argument  stated 
in  the  quarrel  between  Henry  11.  and  Becket :  "  In  contrariuin  sen- 
liebnt  nrchiepiscapus,  ut  quoR  exauctorent  episcopi  n  manu  Inicali  post' 
modtun  uon  puiiircnturi  quia  bis  in  idijiauui  puniri  vidcrcutur."  Rog. 
WendiOT.  aa.  1164.  vol.  ii.  304.  But  this  was  a  two-edged  argutncnt, 
u  its  upbolden  soon  found,  when  the  laity  on  the  same  grounds 
clumed  exemption  from  secuUr  puoisbment  for  offences  committed 
npon  the  persona  of  the  clei^-j  justly  uFging,  upon  the  premises,  that 
they  were  eicommunieatcd  for  their  acts,  and  ought  uot  to  be  subject 
to  a  second  infliction.  Accordingly  in  1176,  we  find  Richard  arch- 
biibop  of  Canterbury  atlemptiug  to  explain  away  what  Becket  had  so 
v^orously  advanced :  "  Nee  dicutiir  quiwl  aliquis  bis  puniutur  propter 
hoc  in  idipsum.  nee  enim  iteratiun  est,  quod  ab  uno  incipitur  et  ab 
■Itero  cansummatur,"  etc.  See  his  letter  to  the  bishops  in  An.  Trivet. 
1176.  p.  82  «e;.  We  shall  readily  admit  that  the  laity  ought  not  to 
have  been  let  loose  upon  the  clergy;  but  ui»on  the  same  grounils  we 
•ball  claim  the  subjection  of  the  elcrgy  to  the  seculai'  tribunDls  for  all 
•ecuhtr  offences, 

*  Coucil.  Autisodor.  an.  SJB.  can.  43.    Concil.  Matiacon,  an.  561. 

can.  7-    "  Quodsi  qulcuuquc  iudex clericum  absque  causa  crimi- 

nali,  id  est  homicidio,  furto  aut  maleflcio,  hoc  [acil.  iniuriam]  faeere 
fbrtasse  praeiumpserit,  qusmdiu  episcopo  loci  iUius  visum  fuerit.  ab 
aecclesiae  hmiuibus  arceaCur." 
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in  England,  and  would  probably  so  have  remained 
had  the  error  of  the  Conqueror  in  separating  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  not  prepared 
the  way  for  the  troublous  times  of  the  Henries 
and  Edwards.  In  the  case  of  manslaughter,  JEAfred 
commands  that  the  priest  shall  be  secularized  be- 
fore he  is  delivered  for  punishment  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals*:  iE^elred*  and  Cnut*  decree  that  he  is 
to  be  secularized,  to  become  an  outlaw  and  abjure 
the  realm,  and  do  such  penance  as  the  Pope  shall 
prescribe ;  and  they  extend  this  penalty  to  other 
grievous  offences  besides  homicide.  Eadweard  the 
elder  enacts  that  if  a  man  in  orders  steal,  fight, 
perjure  himself  or  fornicate,  he  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  penalties  as  the  laity  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances would  be,  and  to  his  canonical  penance 
besides^.  But  the  plainest  evidence  that  the  clergy, 
even  including  the  most  dignified  of  their  body, 
were  held  to  answer  before  the  ordinary  courts,  is 
supplied  by  the  many  provisions  in  the  laws  as  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  their  trials^.  It  could  not 
indeed  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  every  of- 
fence was  to  be  tried  by  the  people  themselves. 


^  **  If  a  priest  kill  another  man,  let  all  that  he  had  acquired  at  home 
be  given  up,  and  let  the  bishop  deprive  him  of  his  orders :  then  let 
him  be  given  up  from  the  minster,  unless  the  lord  will  compound  for 
the  wergeld."  iElf.  §21. 

2  LI.  JEMr.  ix.  §  26.     Thorpe,  i.  346. 

'  LI.  Cnut,  ii.  §  41.     Thori)e,  i.  400. 

*  Ead.  Gu'5.  §  3.  Thorpe,  i.  168.  Yet  immediately  afterwards  Ead- 
weard says :  "  If  a  man  in  orders  fordo  himself  with  capital  crime,  let 
him  be  seized  and  held  to  the  bishop's  doom."  Ibid.  §  4. 

'  Sec  LI.  Wihtr.  §  IS,  19.  .E«Nelr.  ix.  §  19-24.  2?.  Cnut,  i.  §  5 ; 
ii.  §  41. 
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But  the  most  etfectual  mode  of  separating  the 
clergy  from  the  other  members  of  the  church  yet 
remains  to  be  considered.  He  that  is  permitted  to 
contract  marriage,  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  bless- 
ings of  a  home,  to  connect  himself  with  a  family, 
and  give  the  state  dear  pledges  of  his  allegiance, 
can  never  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  that  polity  in 
■which  his  lot  is  cast.  He  can  be  no  alien,  no  ma- 
chine to  be  put  in  motion  by  foreign  force.  Ac- 
cordingly, although  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  a 
mere  point  of  discipline  (and  could  therefore  be 
dispensed  with  at  once  were  it  desired'),  it  has 
always  been  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  by  those 
whose  interest  it  was  to  destroy  the  national  feeling 
of  the  clergy  in  every  country,  and  render  them 
subservient  to  one  centralizing  power.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  inquire  how  far  this  was  attempted  in  Eng- 
land, and  how  far  the  attempt  succeeded. 

The  perilous  position  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
especially  of  the  clergy,  rendered  it  at  least  matter 
of  prudence  that  they  should  not  contract  the  obli- 
gation of  family  bonds  which  must  prove  a  serious 

'  Whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  sunnount  the  iliffirulties  which 
eiiTiroD  this  subject,  muy  he  iluiibted ;  lut  it  CBUoot  escape  any  one 
irbo  has  eDJtneil  the  intimary  of  the  more  enlightened  KomAii  Cotbolici, 
whether  cleric  or  laic,  that  a  strong  feeling  exist*  in  favour  of  a  change. 
In  Bohemia  and  other  Slavonic  countries,  yet  ill  conimunion  with  Rome, 
the  celibacy  of  the  clei^  has  ever  been  a  itumbling-bliick  and  stone  of 
offence,  smd  has  (lone  more  than  anything  else  to  keep  alive  old  Biusite 
traditions.  A  few  years  ago  so  much  danger  was  felt  to  lurk  in  the 
question,  that  the  Vienna  censorship  thought  lit  to  suppress  portions 
of  Palaczy's  lljatory,  which  fatoiu^d  the  national  views.  Nor  has 
Germany,  nt  almost  uiy  period,  lacked  tliinkers  who  have  vigorously 
protetted  against  a  practice  wliicli  they  auert  to  have  no  foiindnticii  lu 
Holy  Writ,  and  look  upon  as  lUsastroiis  to  the  Slnlc. 
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hindrance  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It 
is  therefore  easily  conceivable  that  marriage  should 
in  the  first  centuries  have  beeu  discouraged  among 
the  members  of  this  particular  class.  There  was 
also  a  tendency  among  the  eastern  Christians  to  en- 
graft upon  the  doctrines  of  the  faith,  those  peculiar 
metaphysical  notions  which  seem  always  to  have 
characterized  the  oriental  modes  of  thought.  The 
antagonism  of  spirit  and  matter,  the  degraded — 
nay  even  diabolical' — nature  of  the  latter,  and  the 
duty  of  emancipating  the  spiritual  portion  of  our 
being  from  its  trammels,  were  quite  as  prominent 
doctrines  of  some  Christian  communities,  as  of  the 
Brahmin  or  Buddhist.  The  holiness  of  the  priest 
would,  it  was  thought,  be  contaminated  by  his 
union  with  a  wife ;  and  thus  from  a  combination 
of  circumstances  which  in  themselves  had  no  ne- 
cessary connexion,  an  opinion  came  to  prevail  that 
a  state  of  celibacy  was  the  proper  one  for  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  sacraments.  It  was  at  first  recom- 
mended, and  then  commanded,  that  those  who  wished 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  especial  service  of  the 
church,  should  not  contract  the  bond  of  marriage. 
Even  the  married  citizen  who  accepted  orders  was 
admonished  to  separate  himself  from  the  society  of 
his  wife  ;  and  both  were  taught  that  a  life  of  con- 
tinence for  the  future  would  be  an  acceptable  offer- 
ing in  the  sight  of  God.     It  seems  unnecessary  to 

'  Some  sects  hdicvcil  the  ff>j)inivpyAt  lo  have  been  tlie  devil  htmaelf ; 
tmd  ni  the  Saviour  is  declared  to  have  made  the  world,  identified  Jesua 
with  Sataa  '■  Otiiera  (entirely  denied  hii  humau  nature,  ou  tbc  ground 
that  the  ineamatioD  wu  *  matei-iAluring  of  «])int.  The  ascetic  pmcliet 
of  the  Enitern  church  had  a  simiUr  origin. 
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dilate  upon  the  fallacy  of  these  views,  or  to  point 
out  the  gross  and  degrading  materialism  on  which 
they  are  ultimately  based.  The  historian,  while  he 
laments,  must  to  the  best  of  his  power  record  the 
aberrations  of  human  intelligence,  under  his  inevi- 
table conditions  of  place  and  time. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  this  restriction 
was  first  attempted  to  be  enforced  in  the  Western 
Church,  but  there  are  early  councils  which  notice 
the  existence  of  a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject'. 
In  the  year  37G  a  Gallic  synod  excommunicated 
those  who  should  refuse  the  ministrations  of  a 
priest  on  the  ground  of  his  marriage^  But  this 
can  only  prove  that  at  the  time  there  were  married 
priests,  whether  living  in  continence  or  not,  and 
that  certain  persons  were  scandalized  at  them.  I 
cannot  admit,  as  some  authors  have  done,  that  the 
Council  intended  to  make  such  marriages  legal ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  canon  is  merely  to  assert  the  vali- 
dity of  the  sacraments,  however  unworthy  might 
be  the  person  by  whom  they  were  administered". 

'  "  Plocuit  etium  ut  li  diacones  aut  preabyteri  roniugati  ad  toruin 
morum  suoruui  reilire  voluerbt,"  etc.  Concil.  AgutbeoBe,  an.  506. 
Can.  it. 

'  "  Si  quia  secernat  se  n  presbytero  qui  uxorem  duxit,  tanquam  dod 
n|>arteal,  illo  liturgiam  peragente,  ilc  oblatlaae  pcrcipert,  anathEniB 
sit."  Coucil.  Gangrense,  au.  ^76.  Can, 4.  This  proviaiannas  retained 
bv  Burkhart  of  Worms  in  bis  collectioa  of  canons  made  in  the  eleventli 
century.  See  Ddimiges,  Dent.  Staatsr.  p.  50/.  Schmidt,  Gesch.  der 
DeutKheu.  IV  Band,  lib.  4.  enp.  13. 

*  This  wa*  at  lea«t  the  feeliag  in  the  eleventh  century.  Wendover 
*{icaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the  Council  of  R<ime,  celebrated  by 
GrefFory  the  Seventh  in  1074 : — "  late  papa  in  synodo  generali  simoni- 
:,  uxoratoe  tacerdoteft  a  divino  removit  officio,  ct 
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But  restrictions  which  wound  the  natural  feelings 
of  men  are  vain  :  popes  and  councils  may  decree, 
but  they  cannot  enforce  obedience,  and  it  seeras  to 
me  that  on  this  particular  subject  they  never  en- 
tirely succeeded  in  carrying  out  their  views.  All 
they  did  was  to  convert  a  holy  and  a  blessed  con- 
nexion into  one  of  much  lower  character,  and  to 
throw  the  doors  wide  open  to  immorality  and 
scandal.  The  efforts  of  Boniface  in  Germany  were 
particularly  directed  to  this  point',  and  his  biogra- 

laicii  miasaa  earma  auiUre  mtn^ixit.  doto  exemplo  ct,  ut  mullit  visum 
ext,  inconaiilonito  iudicio,  contra  lanrtorum  patrum  senl«ntiain,  qui 
BcripscTUDt,  quod  sacrameDta  qune  in  aecclesiA  Gunt,  biptUina,  chrinna, 
corpus  Chmti  ct  uuiguii,  Spiritu  iaviiibiliter  cooperante,  eorundem 
Bacramentorum  effectum  [babcant],  Bcu  per  bonos,  scu  per  matos  intra 
Dei  aecclesiam  diapunsentiir ;  tamen  quia  Spiritua  Sanctuii  mystice  ilia 
viviticat,  nee  banorum  tncritis  ampliScautkir,  Dec  pcccatia  maJonun 
attenuantur.  Ex  qun  re  tun  grave  oritur  scandalum,  ut  nullius  hac- 
reiig  tempore  sanctn  necclesia  grnviori  lit  schismnte  diseisiia,  liii  pro 
iustitiA,  illis  contra  iustitiani  a^otibus ;  porro  pauci)  contineutittm  ob- 
»erviu)tibu«,  uliquibu*  eftiu  cauu  lucri  or  inctantine  limulnntibus,  multis 
incontincntiam  periurio  multiplieiori  ailulterio  cumulnntibus  :  ad  baec. 
opportunitBte  laicia  insurgcntibut  contra  sacros  ordinea,  ct  >e  ab  omui 
■ecclesiastics  mbiectione  excutientibus,  Uici  lacra  loytteria  tcincmit 
et  de  bia  diBputant,  infantes  baptizant,  toribdo  aurium  bumote  [iro 
BBcro  clirismate  uteotes  et  oLco,  in  extremo  vitae  viaticum  Duuiiniitim 
et  usitatum  aecelesiae  obscquium  sepultiirae  a  preabyteria  iixoratii 
accipere  parvipenduiit ;  decimas  etinm  preabyteris  debitaa  igne  crcmant. 
corpu«  Domini  a  presbytcris  uxuratis  consccratum  peilibiia  aai-pc  con- 
culcant,  sanguinem  Domini  voluatwie  frequenter  in  lerram  effundunt." 
Wend.  ii.  13.  See  the  Acts  of  tbia  Counal  in  Ilardouin.  vi.  col.  15^1 
seq.  Id  the  following  year,  10/5.  the  ablnit  uf  Pootoise  was  insulted 
and  beaten  in  a  council  held  at  Paria,  for  defending  this  decree  of 
Gregory. 

'  Boniface  appears  to  hav^  been  quite  as  earnest  in  tfae  eighth  a* 
Dunatnn  was  in  the  tenth  century.  We  ore  totd  of  him  in  Thuringia, 
that  in  sccordantM!  with  the  instruetions  of  the  Apostolical  Poiitiff, 
"senatorcs  plebii  totiusque  populi  principes  verbis  spiritnlibua  alh- 
tua  est;  eoique  ad  vcram  agnitionis  viam  ct  intclligentiiM  Inecn  pro- 
vo(«vit.  quam  ohm  ante  maxima  fiquidem   ex  parte  pravii  aeducti 
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pher  tells  us  on  more  than  oae  occasion  of  his  suc- 
cess in  destroying  tiie  influence  of  married  priests. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  same  result 
attended  the  eiforts  of  the  Roman  missionaries  in 
England.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  we 
have  an  almost  unbroken  chaia  of  evidence  to  show 
that,  in  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  the  bishops, 

docUribus  perdiileriint ;  scil  et  itacerilotci  ac  presbitcros,  quonim  alii 
reli^DM  Dei  se  omnipoteatiti  cuitu  incoluerunt,  alii  qiiidcm  furnicariii 
conteminti  polliitioDC  csstimoniHe  coutineDtiam,  quain  lacris  servi- 
entes  kltohlius  servare  debuerunt,  amiacrant,  senaunibn*  evangelicis, 
qunntum  potuit.  a  malitiae  pravitale  ad  cajionicae  conatitutioiiii  recti- 
sit,  ammonuit,  alque  instniirit."  Pcrta,  ii.  341,  "Quo- 
religiosorum  ducum  damiiiatu,  cessavit  etiam  in  eiB  Cbriit- 
M  et  leligionii  intentio,  et  falii  scduceutes  populum  introducti 
sunt  fratres,  qui  sub  nomine  religiuuis  tnaximam  bacreti(3«  pravitatia 
iatfodnxerunt  »ectaiu.  Ei  quibua  est  Torht«ine  et  Berhlliere,  Eanbcrhct 
et  HiinrKd,  fornicatorc*  et  adulteri,  quoa  iuxta  DpostuUini  DominuB  iuili- 
cant  Deus."  Pcrtz,  ii.  344.  Tbeee  seem  all  to  liavL-beenAuglosaxons. 
"  Et  receden«,  non  nolum  invitntus  Uagiiariariim  ab  Odilunc  duce, 
•ed  et  ipoataneui,  visitavit  inculas;  mausitque  apiideos  diebuB  multia, 
pnu'dicans  et  evangelizans  rerbum  Deij  veraeque  fidei  ae  religionia 
iTUvit,  et  dcstructorea  accelcsiarum  populique  pen'sr* 
■  abigebat.  Quorum  alii  pridem  falso  k  cpiacopatua  gradu  prae- 
iam  presbj'terntua  se  offida  dcputabant,  alii  hacc  atque 
ilia  innunienibilia  Gugcutea,  niBgna  ex  parte  populum  seduxerunt.  Sed 
quia  aanctui  vir  iatn  Deo  nh  infaatia  deditus,  iuiurinm  Domiai  sui  noa 
ttxwu,  aupradictura  diicem  cunctumque  vulgua  ab  uiiusta  haeieticae 
ftllitatia  seeta  et  fomiearia  sacerdotum  deceptionc  cuercuit;  et  pro- 
viDctam  Bsgiuiriorum,  Odilone  duce  couxnticnte,  iu  quattuor  ilisiait 
parochias,  qtaatuorqne  Uis  praeaidere  feeit  epiacopos,  quos  ordina* 
tioDC  tcilicct  fttcta,  in  epiuopatus  gracJum  aublevant."  Pertz,  ii.  346, 
"  Domino  Deo  opitulante,  ac  auggerente  aancto  Bouifatio  arcbiepia- 
rapo,  religionii  chriatianae  coniinuatum  est  lestamentum,  et  ortbodoX' 
ornm  patrum  synodalia  sunt  in  Franeis  mrrecta  initituta,  euncCaque 
canonum  auetoritate  emendata  atque  expiata,  et  tam  laicorum  iniusta 
nmcubinanim  copula  partim,  exhortantc  umcto  viro  separata  eat,  quam 
etiam  cicricorum  nefanda  cum  uxoribiu  coniunctio  aeiuncta  ac  segre- 
fat«."  Pertz.  ii.  .UH.  Tbc  anonymous  author  of  tbc  life  of  Boniface 
teOa  of  a  bisbnp  Grrold.  wbu  bclil  the  see  of  Mayenee :  be  bad  a  khi 
who  (uccccdci^  him  in  the  biibopric.   Pertz,  ii.  354. 
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and  the  legislation  of  the  witan,  those  at  least  of 
the  clergy  who  were  not  bound  to  a  ccenobitical 
order,  did  contract  marriage,  and  openly  rear  the 
families  which  were  its  issue.  From  Eddius  we 
learn  that  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  one  of  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  Romish  views,  had  a  son^ ; 
he  does  not  indeed  say  that  this  son  was  born  in 
wedlock,  nor  does  any  author  directly  mention 
Wilfrid's  marriage :  but  we  may  adopt  this  view  of 
the  matter,  as  the  less  scandalous  of  two  alterna- 
tives, and  as  rendered  probable  by  the  absence  of 
all  accusations  which  might  have  been  brought 
against  the  bishop  on  this  score  by  any  one  of  his 
numerous  enemies.  In  a  charter  of  emancipation 
we  find  among  the  witnesses,  ^Ifsige  the  priest 
and  his  son* :  by  another  document  a  lady  grants 
a  church  hereditarily  to  Wulfmser  the  priest  and 
his  offspring,  as  long  as  he  shall  have  any  in 
orders^,  where  a  succession  of  married  clergymen 
is  obviously  contemplated.  Again  we  read  of  God- 
wine  at  WorSig  bishop  ^Ifsige's  son*,  and  of  the 
son  of  Oswald  a  presbyter^.  Under  Eadweard  the 
Confessor  we  are  told  of  Robert  the  deacon  and  his 


*  "  Sanctus  Poiitifcx  noster  de  exilio  cum  filio  suo  proprio  rediens," 
etc.    Vit.  Wilfr.  cap.  57. 

2  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1352. 

^  "  Wulfmacr  preost  and  his  bearnteam."    Cod.  Dipl.  No.  946. 

*  "  Godwine  ffit  WorSige,  /Elfsiges  bisceopes  suuu."  Cliron.  Sax. 
an.  1001.  This  however  was  not  confined  to  England :  we  hear  of 
more  than  one  Prankish  bishop  having  children  :  for  example,  **  An- 
chisus  dux  egregius,  fiUus  Anmlfi,  episcopi  Mettensis."  Ann.  Xantens. 
an.  647.  Pertz,  ii.  219.  See  also  Paul.  Gest.  Ep.  Mettens.  Perti,  ii. 
264. 

*  "  Filius  Oswaldi  presbyteri.'*    Ilist.  Ramsey,  cap.  xlv. 
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son-in-law  Richard  Fitzscrob>,  and  of  G6dric  a  son 
of  the  king's  chaplain  G6dman^. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  argued  that  in  some  of  these 
instances  the  children  may  have  been  the  issue  of 
marriages  contracted  before  the  father  entered  into 
orders ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  was  not  the  case 
with  all  of  them,  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  any 
were  so.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  evidence  of 
married  priests  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  reject. 
Florence  speaks  of  the  newly  born  son  of  a  certain 
presbytera,  or  priest's  wife^:  I  have  already  cited 
a  passage  from  Simeon  of  Durham  which  distinctly 
mentions  a  married  presbyter*,  about  the  year 
1045 :  and  the  History  of  Ely  records  the  wife  and 
family  of  an  archipresbyter  in  that  town^.  Lastly 
we  are  told  over  and  over  again  that  one  principal 
cause  for  the  removal  of  the  canons  or  prebenda- 
ries from  the  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  by 
^^Selwold  and  Oswald  was  the  contravention  of 
their  rule  by  marriage. 

The  frequent  allusion  to  this  subject  by  the  kings 
in  various  enactments,  serve  to  show  very  clearly 
that  the  clergy  would  not  submit  to  the  restraint 


'  ''  Robertmn  diaconem  et  generum  eius,  l^cardum  filium  Scrob 

qaos  plus  caetens  rex  diligebat."   Flor.  Wig.  an.  1052. 

'  "  Oodricum  regis  ciq>ellam  Godmanni  filium,  abbatem  constituit.'' 
Flor.  Wig.  an.  1053. 

*  Fkv.  Wig.  an.  1035.  It  is  right  to  add  that  some  MSS.  of  Florence 
read  presbyteriy  not  presbyterae. 

*  See  vol.  i.  145.  "  At  Ule  qui  ipsa  nocte  cum  uxore  dormierat/'  etc. 
Sim.  Dun.  Eccl.  Dun.  cap.  zlv. 

*  "  Mox  ingens  pestis  arripuit  domum  illius  sacerdotis ;  quae  conju- 
gem  ehis  ac  liberos  eius  dta  morte  percussit,  totamque  progeniem  fim- 
ditus  exUrpavit."   Hist.  Eliens.   Anglia  Sacra,  i.  603. 
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attempted  to  be  enforced  upon  them.  But  we  have 
a  still  more  conclusive  evidence  in  the  words  of  an 
episcopal  charge  delivered  by  archbishop  -^Ifric. 
He  says,  **  Beloved,  we  cannot  now  compel  you  by 
force  to  observe  chastity,  but  we  admonish  you  to 
observe  it,  as  the  ministers  of  Christ  ought,  and  as 
did  those  holy  men  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  who  spent  all  their  lives  in  chastity"." 
It  is  thus  very  clear  that  the  clergy  paid  little  re- 
gard to  such  admonishments,  unsupported  by  se- 
cular penalties.  In  this,  as  perhaps  in  some  other 
cases,  the  good  sense  and  sound  feeling  of  the  na- 
tion struggled  successfully  against  the  authority  of 
the  Papal  See.  In  fact,  though  spirituality  were  the 
pretext,  a  most  abominable  slavery  to  materialism 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Roman  prelates  founded  the  justification  of  their 
course.  That  they  had  ulterior  objects  in  view 
may  easily  be  surmised,  though  these  may  have 
been  but  dimly  descried  and  hesitatingly  confessed, 
until  Gregory  the  Seventh  boldly  and  openly 
avowed  them.  Had  the  Roman  church  ventured 
to  argue  that  the  clergy  ought  to  be  separated  en- 
tirely from  the  nation  and  the  state,  nay  from 
humanity  itself,  for  certain  definite  purposes  and 
ends,  it  would  at  least  have  deserved  the  praise  of 
candour  ;  and  much  might  have  been  alleged  in  fa- 
vour of  this  view  while  the  clergy  were  still  strictly 
missionaries  exposed  to  the  perils  and  uncertainties 
of  a  daily  struggle.     But,  in  an  absurd  idolatry  of 

*  Thorpe,  ii.  37 (i. 
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what  was  miscalled  chastity,  to  proscribe  the  no- 
blest condition  and  some  of  the  highest  functions 
of  man,  was  to  set  up  a  rule  essentially  false,  and 
literally  hold  out  a  premium  to  immorality ;  and  so 
the  more  reflecting  even  of  the  clergy  themselves 
admitted  ^  Whatever  may  have  been  the  desire  of 
the  prelates,  we  may  be  certain  that  not  only  in 
England,  but  generally  throughout  the  North  of 
Europe,  the  clergy  did  enter  into  quasi-marriages ; 
and  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  priests  in 
Norway  replied  to  Gregory  the  Ninth  by  setting 
up  the  fact  of  uninterrupted  custom^. 

>  In  1 102  archbishop  Anaehn  excommunicated  married  priests,  sa- 
eerdoies  eoneubinarios ;  Wendover,  who  records  this  act,  expresses  a 
doubt  about  its  prudence.  ''  Hoc  autem  bonum  quibusdam  visum  est, 
et  quibusdam  periculosum,  ne,  dum  munditias  viribus  maiores  expe- 
terent,  in  immunditias  labarentur."  Wend.  ii.  171.  The  results  at  this 
day  in  Ireland  are  well  known,  and  the  case  is  very  similar  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  part  of  Hungary.  See  Paget,  Hungary  and  Tran- 
lylvania,  i.  114.  Shortly  before  the  Reformation,  the  inconveniences 
aiising  from  this  state  of  things  were  felt  to  be  so  intolerable,  yet  the 
danger  to  society  from  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  rule  so  great,  that 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  bishops  licensed  their  priests  to  take  con- 
cubines, at  a  settled  tariff,  and  further  raised  a  sum  upon  each  child 
bom.  Erasmus  relates  that  one  bishop  had  admitted  to  him  the  issuing 
of  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  such  licenses  in  one  year.  In  his  diocese 
the  tax  was  probably  light,  the  peasants  sturdy,  and  the  female  popu- 
lation more  tiian  ordinarily  chaste.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  EngUsh 
kings  to  compel  the  priests  to  redeem  their  focariae  or  concubines, 
which  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing.  This  occurred  in  the  years 
1129  and  1208.     See  Wendover,  ii.  210 ;  iii.  223. 

'  Gregory  writes  thus  upon  the  subject  to  Sigurdr,  archbishop  of 
Nidaros :  "  Sicut  ex  parte  tua  fuit  propositum  coram  nobis  tam  in  dio- 
oesi  quam  in  provincia  Nidrosensi  abusus  detestandae  consuetudinis  in- 
olevit,  quod  videlicet  sacerdotes  inibi  existentes  matrimonia  contrahunt, 
et  utuntur  tanquam  laici  sic  contractis.  Et  Hcet  tu  iuxta  officii  tui 
debitum  id  curaveris  artius  inhibere,  multi  tamen  praetendentcs  excu- 
tationes  frivolas  in  peccatis,  scilicet  quod  fehcis  recordationis  Hadrianus 
papa  praedecessor  noster,  tunc  episcopus  Albanensis,  dum  in  partibus 
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In  addition  to  the  clergy  who  either  in  their  con- 
ventual  or  parochial  churches  administered  the  rites 
of  religion  to  their  flocks,  very  considerable  mo- 
nastic establishments  existed  from  an  early  period 
in  England.  It  is  true  that  not  every  church  which 
our  historians  call  monasterium  was  really  a  mo- 
nastic foundation,  but  many  of  them  undoubtedly 
were  so ;  and  it  is  likely  that  they  supplied  no 
small  number  of  presbyters  and  bishops  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  church.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was 
well  established  throughout  the  West  long  before 
Augustine  set  foot  in  Britain  ;  and  although  monks 
are  not  necessarily  clergymen,  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  body  in  this  country  took  holy  orders. 
Like  the  clergy  the  monks  were  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  bishop,  and  the  abbots  received  conse- 
cration from  the  diocesan.  Till  a  late  period  in 
fact,  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  any  En- 
glish monastery  succeeded  in  obtaining  exemption 
from  episcopal  visitation  :  though  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  probable  that  monasteries  founded  by 
powerful  and  wealthy  laymen  did  contrive  practi- 
cally to  establish  a  considerable  independence.  This 
is  the  more  conceivable,  because  we  cannot  doubt 
that  a  great  difference  did  from  the  first  exist  be- 


illis  legationis  officio  fungeretur,  boc  fieri  permisisset,  quanquam  super 
hoc  nullum  ipsius  documentum  ostendaut,  perire  potius  eligunt  quam 
parere,  longam  super  hoc  nichilominus  consuetudinem  allegando.  Cum 
igitur  diutiu-nitas  temporis  peccatum  non  minuat  sed  augmentet,  man- 
damus quatenus,  si  ita  est,  abusum  huiusmodi  studeas  extirpare,  et  in 
rebcUes,  si  qui  fuerint,  censuram  aecclesiasticam  exercere.  Datum 
Viterbii,  xvii  Kal.  Junii,  anno  undecimo."  This  is  a.d.  1237.  Diplom. 
Norwcg.  No.  19,  vol.  i.  pag.  15. 
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tween  the  rules  adopted  by  various  congregations 
of  monks,  or  imposed  upon  them  by  their  patrons 
and  founders,  until  the  time  when  greater  familia- 
rity with  Benedict's  regulations,  and  the  customs 
of  celebrated  houses,  produced  a  more  general 
conformity. 

One  of  the  most  disputed  questions  in  Anglo- 
saxon  history  is  that  touching  the  revival  of 
monkery  by  Dunstan  and  his  partizans.  Its  sup- 
posed connexion  with  the  tragical  story  of  Eadwig, 
and  the  dismemberment  of  England  by  Eadgar, 
have  lent  it  some  of  the  attractions  of  romance  ;  and 
by  the  monastic  chroniclers  in  general,  it  has  very 
naturally  been  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  point  in 
the  progressive  record  of  our  institutions.  Con- 
nected as  it  is  with  some  of  the  most  violent  pre- 
jadices  of  our  nature,  political,  professional  and 
personal,  it  has  not  only  obtained  a  large  share  of 
attention  from  ecclesiastical  historians  of  all  ages, 
but  has  been  discussed  with  great  eagerness,  not  to 
say  acrimony,  by  those  who  differed  in  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  revival  itself.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  brought  to 
the  degree  of  clearness  which  we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  the  skill  and  learning  of  those  who 
have  undertaken  its  elucidation.  Neither  the  share 
which  Dunstan  took  in  the  great  revolution,  nor 
the  extent  to  which  ^^elwold  and  Oswald  suc- 
ceeded in  their  plans,  are  yet  satisfactorily  settled  ; 
and  great  obscurity  still  hangs  both  over  the  man- 
ner and  the  effect  of  the  change. 

Few  things  in  history,  when  carefully  investi- 
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gated,  do  really  prove  to  have  been  done  in  a  hurrj', 
Sudden  revolutions  are  much  less  common  than  we 
are  apt  to  suppose,  and  fewer  links  than  we  ima- 
gine are  wanting  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  and 
effects.  Could  we  place  ourselves  above  the  exag- 
gerations of  partizans,  who  hold  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  prove  certain  events  to  be  indiscriminately  right 
or  indiscriminately  wrong,  we  should  probably  find 
that  the  course  of  human  affairs  had  been  one 
steady  and  very  gradual  progression ;  the  reputa- 
tion of  individual  men  would  perhaps  be  shorn  of 
part  of  its  lustre  ;  and  though  we  should  lose  some 
of  the  satisfaction  of  hero-worship,  we  might  more 
readily  admit  the  constant  action  of  a  superintend- 
ing providence,  operating  without  caprice  through 
very  common  and  every-day  channels.  But  it 
would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  an  impartial 
account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  reformation 
of  the  Benedictine  order  in  England  ;  like  Luther 
in  the  fifteenth,  Diinst^n  must  be  made  the  prin- 
cipal figure  in  the  picture  of  the  tenth  century  i 
throughout  all  great  social  struggles  the  protagonist 
stalks  before  us  in  gigantic  stature, — glorious  as 
an  archangel,  or  terrible  and  hideous  as  Satan. 

The  writers  who  arose  shortly  after  the  triumph 
of  the  Reformation  have  revelled  in  this  fruitful 
theme.  The  abuses  of  monachism,— not  entirely 
forgotten  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,— its  undeniable  faults,  and  the  mischief  it 
entails  upon  society, — ^judged  with  the  exaggeration 
which  unhappily  seems  inseparable  from  religious 
polemics,  produced  in  every  part  of  Europe  a  sue- 
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cession  of  violent  and  headlong  attacks  upon  the 
institution  and  its  patrons,  whicii  we  can  now  more 
readily  understand  than  excuse.  But  just  as  little 
can  the  calm,  impartial  judgement  of  the  historian 
ratify  the  indiscriminate  praise  which  was  lavished 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  upon  all  whom  the  zeal  of 
Protestants  condemned,  the  misrepresentations  of 
fact  by  which  they  attempted  to  fortify  their  opi- 
nions, or  the  eager  credulity  which  they  showed 
when  any  tale,  however  preposterous,  appeared  to 
support  their  particular  objects.  In  later  times  the 
controversy  has  been  renewed  with  greater  decency 
of  language,  but  not  less  zeal.  The  champion  of 
protestanti-sm  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Soames  :  Dr.  Lingard 
takes  up  the  gauntlet  on  behalf  of  his  church.  It 
is  no  intention  of  mine  to  balance  their  conflicting 
views  as  to  the  character  and  intentions  of  Dunstiin 
and  his  two  celebrated  coadjutors ;  these  have  been 
loo  deeply  tinged  by  the  ground-colour  that  lies 
beneath  the  outlines.  But  I  propose  to  examine 
the  facts  upon  which  both  parties  seem  agreed, 
though  each  may  represent  them  variously  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  favourite  theory. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever  that  monachism, 
and  monachistn  under  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  had 
been  established  at  an  early  period  In  this  country ' ; 

'  Mr.  Soames  (Anglosax.  Chiirch.  p.  179.  third  eilil.l  »ay>  thnt  Diin- 
Oin'*  maiiaMeT7  at  Glsstoubury  nns  the  first  establiBhmtnt  of  Ibe  kind 
enr  known  in  EogUnd,  and  Diinttan  the  first  of  English  Benedictine 
abbots.  Nothing  can  posiibly  be  more  ineiBCt  than  this  assertion. 
Biteap't  foundation  at  Weannonth  was  n  Beuedietinc  one.  In  an  ad- 
drea  to  his  monks,  he  bimBelf  is  represented  to  say : — "  Ideo  mullum 
caTetote.fratres.  semper,  ne  serundiim  genus  iinquam,nedefonH  aliunde 
tobii  Patrem  qnneratis ;  scd  illKlft  quod  ICegula  magni  quondam  nbbatil 
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but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  strict  rule  had 
very  generally  ceased  to  be  maintained  at  the  time 

Benedict!,  iuxta  quod  privilegii  nostri  continent  decreta,  in  conventu 
vestrae  congregationis  communi  consilio  perquiratis,  qui  secundum  Titae 
meritum  et  sapientiae  doctrinam  aptior  ad  tale  ministerium  perficiendnm 
digniorque  probetur;  et  quemcunque  omnes  unanimae  charitatis  in- 
quisitione  optimum  cognoscentes  eligeretis,  hunc  vobis,  accito  episcopo, 
rogetis  abbatem,  consueta  benedictione  formari."    Beda,  Vit.  Bened. 
§  12.  (Opera  Minoia,  ii.  151.)     The  same  author  tells  us  of  abbot 
Ceolfri"S: — "Multa  diu  secum  mente   versans,  utilius  decrevit,  dalo 
Fratribus  praecepto,  ut  iuxta  sui  statuta  pri\ilegii,  iuxtaque  Regulam 
sancti  abbatis  Benedicti,  de  suis  sibi  ipsi  Patrem,  qui  aptior  esset,  eli- 
gercnt,  etc."  Vit.  Bened.  §  IG.  (Op.  Min.  ii.  156.)     The  author  of  the 
anonymous  life  of  St.  Cu'Sberht,  which  is  earlier  than  that  of  Beda, 
says  of  CulSberht  at  Lindisfarne  : — "  Vivens   ibi   quoque  secundum 
sanctam  Scripturam,  contemplativam  vitam  in  actuah  agens,  et  nobis 
regularcm  vitam  primus  componens  constituit,  quam  usque  hodie  cum 
Regula  Benedicti  obsen'amus."    Anon.  Cd'Sb.  §  25.   (Bed.  Op.  Min. 
ii.  2/1.)     At  a  still  later  perio<l,  viz.  the  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
we  learn  that  the  monaster}^  of  Hnutscilling  or  Nursling  in  Hampshire 
was  a  Benedictine  one,  and  St.  Boniface  a  Benedictine  monk.     His 
contemporary  biographer  Willibald  says : — "  Maxime  suo  sub  regukfi 
videlicet  discii>lina  abbati,  mouacbicha  subditus  obedientia  praebebat, 
ut  laborc  mauuura  cottidiano  et  disciplinali  oflGciorum  amministratione 
incessanter  secundum  pracfiiiitara  beati  Patris  Benedicti  rectae  consti- 
tutionis  formam  insisteret,'*  etc.    Vit.  Bonif.  Pertz,  ii.  336.     One  can 
hardly  imagiue  how  Mr.  Soames  should  suffer  himself  to  be  misled  by 
the  exaggerations  of  Dunstan's  monkish  biographers :  they  are  of  a 
piece  with  their  whole  stor\ .     That  the  rule  had  become  very  much  re- 
laxed even  iu  the  Benedictine  abbeys  of  this  countrj'  is  not  to  be  doubted: 
the  same  thing  took  place  on  the  continent.    Many  had  perished  in  the 
Danish  invasions ;  many  had  passed  insensibly  into  the  hands  of  secular 
canons  :  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  there  was  not  a  genuine  Benedictine  societ)*  left  in  England. 
But  this  will  certainly  not  justify  the  assertions  of  BridferS  or  Adelard, 
that  Dunstan  was  the  first  of  English  Benedictine  monks  or  abbots. 
'*  Et  hoc  praedicto  modo  saluberrimam  sancti  Benedicti  sequens  insti- 
tutionem,  primus  abbas  Anglicae  nationis  enituit,"  (BridferS.  MS.  Cott. 
Cleop.  B.  xii.  fol.  72  ) — **  Monachorum  ibi  scholam  primo  primus  in- 
stituere  coepit," — (Adel.  in  Angl.  Sacra,  ii.  lOl  note)  are  at  the  least 
grave  mistakes :  one  desires  to  believe  that  they  are  not  something 
worse ;  but  they  warn  us  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  we  admit  the 
authority  of  their  writers  as  to  any  facts  they  may  please  to  record. 
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when  DuDStan  undertook  its  restoration.  Many 
of  the  conventual  churches  had  never  been  con- 
nected with  monks  at  all ;  while  among  the  various 
abbeys  which  the  piety  or  avarice  of  individuals  had 
founded,  there  were  probably  numerous  instances 
where  no  rule  had  ever  prevailed,  but  the  caprice 
of  the  founders,  who  iure  dominii  imposed  such  re- 
gulations as  their  vanity  suggested,  or  their  industry 
gleaned  from  the  established  orders  of  Columba, 
Benedict,  and  other  accredited  authorities'.     The 

^  On  this  point  Beda  speaks  most  explicitly  :  '*  Sunt  loca  innumera, 
nt  noyimus  omnes,  in  monasteriorum  ascripta  vocabulum,  sed  nihil 
(norsm  monaitioae  conversationis  babcntia."  £p.  Ecgb.  §  10.  "  Quod 
enim  turpe  est  dicere,  tot  sub  nomine  monasteriorum  loca  hi,  qui  mona- 
diicae  vitae  prorsus  sunt  expertes,  in  suam  ditionem  acceperunt,  sicut 
ipie  melius  nottis/'  etc.  Ibid.  §  11.  ''At  alii  graviore  adhuc  flagitio, 
qaam.  sint  ipsi  laici  et  nullius  vitae  regularis  vel  usu  exerciti,  vel 
amore  praediti,  data  regibus  pecuuia,  emunt  sibi  sub  praetextu  monas- 
teriorum constniendorum  territoria,  in  quibus  suae  liberius  vaccnt  libi- 
dini,  et  haec  insuper  in  ius  sibi  haereditarium  edictis  regalibus  fociunt 
iicribi,  ipsas  quoque  litteras  privilegiorum  suorum,  quasi  veraciter  Deo 
dignasy  pontificum,  abbatum  et  potestatum  seculi,  obtinent  subsciip- 
tione  oonfirmari.  Siequ^  usurpatis  sibi  agellulis  sive  vicis,  liberi  exinde 
a  diTino  timul  et  humano  servitio,  suis  tantum  inibi  tlesideriis  laici 
mcmarhiii  imperantes  deserviunt ;  immo  non  monachos  ibi  congregant, 
sed  quoscnnque  ob  culpam  inobedientiae  veris  expulsos  monasteriis 
•Iteubi  forte  oberrantet  invenerint,  aut  evocare  monasteriis  ipsi  value- 
rint ;  vel  certe  quos  ipsi  dc  suis  satellitibus  ad  suscipicudam  tousuram, 
|ffomissa  sibi  obedientia  monachica,  invitarc  quivcrint.  Honim  distor- 
tis  eohortibus  suas,  quas  instruxere,  ccllas  implent,  multumquc  iuformi 
atqoe  inaodito  spectaculo,  idem  ipsi  viri  luodo  coniugis  ac  liberorum 
procreandorum  curam  gerunt,  modo  exsurgentcs  de  cubilibus,  quid 
intra  lepta  monasteriorum  geri  debeat  sedula  iutentionc  (xertractant. 

Sic  per  annos  circiter  triginta,  hoc  est  ex  quo  Aldfrid  rex  humanis 

Tebni  ablatus  est,  provincia  nostra  vesano  illo  errore  dumentata  est,  ut 
naflns  pene  exinde  praefectorum  extiterit,  qui  non  huiusmodi  sibi  mo- 
nasterium  in  diebus  suae  praefecturae  comparaverit,  suamque  simul 
ooningem  pari  reatu  nocivi  mercatus  astrinxcrit ;  ac  praevaleute  ]>essi- 
ma  conauetudine,  ministri  quoque  regis  ac  famuli  i<lem  faccre  satege- 
rint.     Atque  ita  ordine  per^'erso  innumeri  sunt  inventi,  qui  se  al)bates 


chapters,  whatever  their  origin,  had  in  process  of 
time  slid  into  that  easy  and  serene  state  of  secular 
canons,  which  we  can  still  contemplate  in  the  ve- 
nerable precincts  of  cathedral  closes.  The  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  had  not  been  maintained  ;  and  even 
in  the  collegiate  churches  the  presbyter  and  pre- 
bendaries had  permitted  themselves  to  take  wives, 
which  could  never  have  been  contemplated  even 
by  those  who  would  have  looked  with  indulgence 
upon  that  connexion  on  the  part  of  parish  priests. 
Moreover  in  many  places,  wealthy  ease,  power,  a 
dignified  and  somewhat  irresponsible  position  had 
produced  their  natural  effect  upon  the  canons, 
some  of  whom  were  connected  with  the  best  fami- 
lies of  the  state  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  deduc- 
tions which  must  be  made  for  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  the  monkish  writers,  we  cannot  deny  that 
many  instances  of  profligacy  and  worldly-minded- 


jwrlter  et  praefectoi,  lire  ministros,  &ut  fiunulo*  regis  appelluit ;  qui, 
I'tii  aliqitid  Titae  monnstcrialis  edincere  laici,  hod  eiperiendo  aed  ludi- 
cndo,  potuerint,  n  persona  tamcn  ilia  &c  profcuione,  quae  hanc  docere 
ilebeat,  tuot  fimditiis  ciBOrtea;  et  quidcm  lalea  repente,  ut  nosti,  Uin- 
turam  pro  auo  libitu  atcijiiiiDt,  «uo  exBiaine  de  laicis  non  moDathi  tfd 
nbbatea  efficiuntur."  Ibid.  $  12,  13.  (Bed.  Op.  Min.  ii.  216,  218  k;.) 
Od  these  and  other  grouoils  Beds  earnestly  impreaws  upon  Ei^berht 
the  duty  of  founding  the  twelve  bishoprics  eontempUted  by  Orefjoiy  in 
the  proviDee  of  York,  in  order  to  multiply  the  means  of  ecclesiaibcal 
supervision.  But  if  this  wos  the  condition  of  the  Northumbrian  mo- 
nasteries in  the  year  734,  the  period  of  Northumbria's  greatmt  Uteniy 
eminence,  what  may  we  conclude  to  hsve  been  the  condition  of  »milar 
establishments  in  less  instructed  parts  of  England,  especially  »!ta  a 
i-cntury  of  cruel  wars  had  relaxed  all  the  bonds  of  civilized  society' 
Wc  may  not  greatly  admire  monarhism,  or  beUeve  it  useful  to  ■  state; 
but  we  can  hardly  blame  those,  who,  dnding  the  institution  in  csiit- 
encc.  desire  to  make  the  m.en  who  are  attached  to  it  worthy  and  not 
unnorlhy  members  of  tbeir  profcsnon. 
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ness  did  very  probably  disgrace  the  clerical  profes- 
sion. It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  what  has  taken 
place  in  every  other  age  and  country  should  have 
been  unexampled  only  among  the  Anglosaxons  of 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  or  that  their  monks 
and  clergy  should  have  enjoyed  a  raonopoly  of 
purity,  holiness  and  devotion  to  duty'. 

Aa  we  have  seen  already,  it  was  only  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  that  Chrodogang  in- 
troduced a  ccenobitical  mode  of  life  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  his  archdiocese.  Long  before  this  time  the 
great  majority  of  our  cliurches  had  been  founded; 
and  among  them  some  may  possibly  from  the  first 
have  been  served  by  clergymen  resident  in  their 
own  detached  houses,  and  who  merely  met  at 
stated  hours  to  perform  their  duties  in  the  choir, 
living  at  other  times  apart  upon  their  pra-benda  or 
allowances  from  the  general  fund.  But  some  of  the 
cathedrals  had  been  founded  in  connexion  with 
abbeys  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of  these 
great  establishments  were  provided  with  some  Rule 
of  life,  and  demanded  a  ccenobitical  though  not 
strictly  monastic  habit.  This  is  too  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  the  prelates  of  the  seventh  century,  not 
to  be  admitted.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the 

'  In  the  often-etteil  letter  to  Eegberlit,  Beds  gives  but  a  bad  cha- 
EBCtcr  to  aoDie  among  the  prelates  of  his  iLine.  He  nays :  "  Qu[>d  qoq 
tta  loquor,  quasi  tealiter  facere  Beiam.  aed  quia  de  qiiibuxdam  episcopii 
fnna  Tulgatum  est,  quod  ipsi  its  Cfaristo  serviant,  ut  nulloa  Kcum  k1>- 
cuiui  Tcligionis  aut  conCinEntiae  Tiros  babcant;  Ned  potius  illos  qui 
riatii,  iocie,  fabulis,  commessatioQibui,  ct  ebrictatibuK,  caeterisque  ntae 
remissiorii  illceebrii  iubi|;antur,  et  qui  magic  quotidie  vetttrcm  dajn- 
bus  qusm  inentcm  Mcrilieiis  coelcstibuB  pHscsnt."  {  4  (Op,  Min.  ii. 
■jnu.  2111)- 
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details  iu  different  establishments,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  residence,  temperance,  soberness,  chas- 
tity, and  a  strict  attendance  upon  the  divine  ser- 
vices were  required  by  the  Rule  of  every  society. 
Unfortunately  these  are  restrictions  and  duties 
which  experience  proves  to  have  been  sometimes 
neglected  ;  nor  can  we  find  any  great  improbability 
in  the  assertion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  the 
canons  of  Winchester  would  hold  no  rule  at  all* ; 
or  in  the  accusations  brought  against  them  in  the 
Annals  of  Winchester*,  and  in  Wulfstan's  Life  of 
iESelwold®,  of  violating  every  one  of  their  obliga- 
tions. I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  the  justice 
of  the  charge  made  against  some  of  their  body  by 
the  last-named  author,  of  having  deserted  the  wives 
they  had  taken,  and  living  in  open  and  scandalous 
disregard  of  morality  as  well  as  canonical  restraint. 
Wulfstan  very  likely  made  the  most  of  his  facts, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  was  an  eye- 
witness ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  should  have 
been  indebted  exclusively  to  his  invention  for 
charges  so  boldly  made,  so  capable  of  being  readily 
brought  to  the  test,  and  containing  in  truth  nothing 

*  "  Draf  lit  Sa  clerca  of  6'a  biscoprice,  forSan  "b'act  hi  noldon  nan 
Regul  hcalilan."  Chron.  Sax.  an.  963. 

''  "  Clerici  illi,  nomine  tcnus  Canonici,  frequentationem  chori,  la- 
bores  vigiliarum,  et  ministerium  altaris  vicariis  suis  utcumque  sustenta- 
tis  rellnquentcs,  et  ab  aecclesiae  conspectu  plerumque  absentes  septcn- 
nio,  quidquid  de  praebendis  percipiebant,  locis  et  modis  sibi  placitift 
absiimebant.     Nuda  fuit  aecclesia  intus  et  extra."  An.  Wint.  p.  289. 

**  Erant  Canonici  ncfandis  scelerum  moribns  implicati,  elatione  et 
insolontia,  atque  luxuria  pracvcnti,  adeo  nt  nonnulli  eorum  dedignaren- 
tur  missas  suo  ordine  relebrare,  repudiantes  uxores  quas  illicite  dux- 

rrant.  rt  alias  arcipientes.  pidne  et  ebrietati  iugiter  dediti.''   Vit.  vE«elw. 

p.  (>\  {. 
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repngnaDt  to  our  experience  of  human  nature.  The 
canons  of  Winchester,  many  of  whom  were  highly 
connected,  wealthy  beyond  those  of  most  other 
foundations,  and  established  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  royal  court,  may  possibly  have  been 
more  than  ordinarily  neglectful  of  their  duties ' ; 
and  they  do  appear  in  fact  to  have  been  treated  in 
a  much  more  summary  way  than  the  prebendaries 
of  other  cathedrals  ;  yet  perhaps  not  with  strict 
justice,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  Winchester  was 
ever  a  monastic  establishment,  which,  previous  to 
^^Iwold,  I  do  not  remember  it  to  have  been, 
lingard  who  would  have  gratefully  accepted  any 
evidence  against  the  canons  in  the  other  cathedrals, 
confines  himself  to  Winchester :  yet  it  strikes  one 
as  some  confirmation  of  the  general  charge,  even 
against  their  brethren  at  Worcester,  that  among 
the  signatures  to  their  charters  so  few  are  those  of 
deacons  and  presbyters,  till  long  after  Oswald's 
appointment  to  the  see.  This,  although  the  silence 
of  their  adversaries  allows  us  to  acquit  them  of  the 
irregularities  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  canons  at 
Winchester,  may  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  were 

'  The  description  of  a  secular  derk  giyen  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Gesta  Abbatum  FontaneUensium,  written  in  the  ninth  century, 
was  probably  not  exaggerated.  He  says  of  Wido,  a  relative  of  Charles 
BfarteU  "Erat  de  saecularibus  dericis,  gladioque  quern  semispatium 
▼ocaDt  semper  accinctus,  sagoque  pro  cappa  utebatur,  parumque  aecde- 
siasticae  disciplinae  imperiis  parebat.  Nam  copiam  canum  multiplicem 
semper  habebat,  cum  qua  venationi  quotidie  insistebat,  sagittatorque 
praedpuus  in  arcubus  Ugneis  ad  aves  feriendas  erat,  bisque  operibus 
magis  quam  aecclesiasticae  disdplinae  studiis  se  exercebat."  It  does 
not  surprize  us  to  learn  that  this  prelate  was  also  **  ignarus  Utterarum." 
Pertz,  i.  284,  285. 
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not  scrupulously  diligent  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
their  calling. 

We  cannot  feel  the  least  surprize  that  Dunstan 
desired  to  reform  the  state  of  the  church.  The 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  early  years,  even  the 
severe  mental  struggles  which  preceded  and  explain 
his  adoption  of  the  monastic  career,  were  eminently 
calculated  to  train  him  for  a  Reviver;  and  Revival 
was  the  fashion  of  his  day.  Arnold  earl  of  Flan- 
ders I  had  lent  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the 
reform  of  the  Benedictine  abbeys  in  his  territory, 
and  they  were  the  models  selected  for  imitation,  or 
as  schools  of  instruction,  by  other  lands,  especially 
England  so  closely  connected  with  Flanders  by 
commerce  and  the  alliances  of  the  reigning  houses*. 

'  Amolii  died  in  964,  but  hU  reforma  began  tirenly  years  earlier. 
However,  between  tbe  jetm  !)12  and  !I42,  Berno,  and  his  still  more  ee- 
lebmted  mcccuar  Odo,  ebboti  of  Cluny,  bad  introduced  a  reform  of 
tbe  Benedictine  rule  in  a  great  nunil>er  of  monasterici.  Flodoardus 
calU  Odo  :  "  Dominus  Odo,  vcnerabilis  abbas,  multorum  restauralor  mo- 
nasteriorum,  sanctaeque  Regulae  reparator."  See  Pagi,  IWou.  ad  an. 
942.     Tbia  example  wai  not  lost  upon  Dunstan. 

'  "  Baudouiu  le  chauve,  II*  comte  de  Flanilre,  s'empara,  en  900,  dei 
deux  abbayes  de  St.  Vaast  et  St.  Bertiu. .  . .  Hit  I'ann^  944,  Amould- 
le-viciix,  rentre'  en  possession  de  St.  Vaast,  cntrrprit  la  r^orme  de  cei 
abbayes,  par  les  aoins  de  St,  Gerard  de  Brogues,  qu'il  nomma  abb^  de 
St.  Itertiu.  II  le  chargca  ensuitc  (probablenient  vers  950)  de  ceUe 
des  abbayes  de  St.  Pierre  et  de  St.  Bavon  k  Gand,  qu'il  avait  ^gale- 
meat  tons  son  |)ouvolr :  Womare  en  fut  uoQim^  abb^.  Ces  reformed, 
sans  doute  d'apits  la  rdgle  de  Cluny,  cr^  en  910  [read  912  not  910], 
■'Aendtrcnt  d'apri-s  la  chronique  de  St.  Bertin  (Tbei.  Anecd.  iii.  652, 
£5.3),  k  dii-huit  abbayes  de  I'ordre  de  Saint  Benoit  (Chroa.  de  Jean  de 
Thielrode,  edit,  de  M.  V^anlokeren,  p.  127).  Les moines  qui  refus^rent 
de  s'y  soumcttre,  furent  expulses  de  leurs  mouast^res:  quelques-uni 
^migr^ut  en  Angleterre  ou  ailleurs."  Wamkong,  Hist.  IHand.  ii. 
338  teq.  In  95f)  IKinstAn  flying  from  England,  found  hospitality  mi 
rest  in  one  of  tlicsc  rcformeil  hoiiacs,  tbiil  of  Btandiuinm  or  St.  Ptti 
Ht  Glipnl. 
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Yet  with  it  all,  Dtlnstdii  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  friends  of  monachism, — certainly  not  the  pro- 
minent part  taken  by  Oswald  or  ^^elwold,  the 
last  of  whom  merited  the  title  of  the  "  Father  of 
Monks,"  by  the  attention  he  paid  to  their  interests. 
In  the  archbishop's  own  cathedral  at  Canterbury, 
the  canons  were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  property  and  dignity,  nor  were  monks  intro- 
duced there  by  archbishop  ^Elfric  till  some  years 
after  Dunstan's  death.  And  even  this  measure,  al- 
though supported  by  papal  authority ',  was  not 
final :  it  was  only  in  the  time  of  Lanfranc  that  the 
monks  obtained  secure  possession  of  Christchurch. 
Diinstan  very  probably  continued  throughout  his 
life  to  be  a  favourer  of  the  Order,  and  merited  its 
gratitude  by  giving  it  valuable  countenance  and 
substantial  protection  against  violence.  But  he  was 
assuredly  not  himself  a  violent  disturber,  casting 
all  things  divine  and  human  into  confusion  for 
the  sake  of  a  system  of  monkery.  His  recorded 
conduct  shows  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  believe 
his  monkish  and  very  vulgar-minded  panegyrists 
to  have  done  his  character  and  memory  great 
wrong  in  this  respect  ;  and  that  they  have  mea- 
sured the  distinguished  statesman  by  the  narrow 
gauge  of  their  own  intelhgence  and  desire.  Trou- 
blous no  doubt  were  his  commencements  ;  and  in 
the  days  of  his  misery,  while  his  mind  yet  tossed 

'  ChntD.  Sax.  »a.  !'D5.  Probnbly  it  never  lind  been  monastic  from 
the  Tei7 time  of  Augustine  ;  ami  the  si'tting  U]i  s  eluim  on  Itie  part 
of  the  monks,  derived  from  AiigiLsline  himself, «  as  tolally  inndmiiaible, 
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and  struggled  among  the  awful  abysses  of  an  un- 
fathomed  sea,  in  the  fierce  conflicts  of  his  ascetic 
retirement,  where  the  broken  heart   sought  rest 
and  found  it  not,  he  may  have  given  credence  him- 
self to  what  he  considered  supernatural  visitations 
vouchsafed,  and  powers  committed,  to  him.     But 
when  time  had  somewhat  healed  his  wounds,  when 
the  first  difficulties  of  his  political  life  were  sur- 
mounted, and  he  ruled  England, — nominally  as  the 
minister  of  Eddgar,  really  as  the  leader  of  a  very 
powerful  party  among  the  aristocracy, — there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  compromise,  which 
always  has  been  the  secret  of  our  public  life,  pro- 
duced its  necessary  eflect  upon  himself.     Dunstdn 
was  neither  Richelieu  nor  Mazarin,  but  the  servant 
of  a  king  who  wielded  very  limited  powers  ;  he  had 
first  attained  his  throne  through  a  revolt,  the  pre- 
text for  which  was  his  brother's  bad  government, 
and  its  justification, — the  consequent  right  of  the 
people  to  depose  him.     Whatever  may  have  been 
the  archbishop's  private  leaning,    he   appears   to 
have  conducted  himself  with  great  discretion,  and 
to  have  very  skilfully  maintained  the   peace  be- 
tween the  two  embittered  factions  ;  he  perhaps  en- 
couraged Eadgar  to  manifest  his  partiality  for  mo- 
nachism  by  the  construction  or  reform  of  abbeys ; 
he  probably  supported  Oswald  and  iE^elwold  by 
his  advice,   and  by  preventing  them  from  being 
illegally  interfered  with  in  the  course  of  their  law- 
ful actions ;  but  as  prime  minister  of  England,  he 
maintained  the  peace  as  well  for  one  as  for  the 
other,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  measure 
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of  violence  or  spoliation  took  place  by  his  conni- 
vance or  consent.  Neither  the  nation,  nor  the 
noble  families  whose  scions  found  a  comfortable 
provision  and  sufficient  support  in  the  prebends, 
would  have  looked  calmly  upon  the  unprovoked 
destruction  of  rights  sanctified  by  prescription. 
But  there  is  indeed  no  reason  to  believe  that  vio- 
lent measures  were  resorted  to  in  any  of  the  esta- 
blishments^ to  bring  about  the  changes  desired. 
Even  in  Winchester,  where  more  compulsion  seems 
to  have  been  used  than  anywhere  else,  the  evicted 
canons  were  provided  with  pensions.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  in  fact  they  did  retain  during  their 
lives  the  prebends  which  could  not  legally  be  taken 
from  them,  though  they  might  be  expelled  from 
the  cathedral  service  and  the  collegiate  buildings  ; 
and  that  this  is  what  the  monkish  writers  veil 
under  the  report  that  pensions  were  assigned 
them. 

Dr.  Lingard  has  very  justly  observed  that  Os- 
wald, with  all  his  zeal,  made  no  change  whatever 
in  his  cathedral  of  York,  which  archdiocese  he  at 
one  time  held  together  with  Worcester ;  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  new  monasteries  were  either 
reared  upon  perfectly  new  ground,  or  on  ancient 
foundations  then  entirely  reduced  to  ruins'.  With 
regard  to  Worcester,  he  says: — **  Of  Oswald  we 

>  Hist,  and  Ant.  Ang.  Church,  ii.  290,  294.  This  was  certainly  the 
case  with  several  of  iEtSelwold's  monasteries ;  and  I  regret  to  think  that 
many  of  the  Saxon  chart^  which  pretend  to  the  greatest  antiquity 
were  forged  on  occasion  of  this  revival,  to  enlarge  the  hasis  of  the  re- 
stored foundations. 
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are  told  that  he  introduced  monks  in  the  place 
of  clergymen  into  seven  churches  within  his  bi- 
shopric ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  seven  were  new  foundations,  and  that  in 
some  of  the  others  the  change  was  effected  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  canons  themselves.  In  his 
cathedral  he  succeeded  by  the  following  artilSce. 
Having  erected  in  its  vicinity  a  new  church  to  the 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  intrusted  it  to  the 
care  of  a  community  of  monks,  and  frequented  it 
himself  for  the  solemn  celebration  of  mass.  The 
presence  of  the  bishop  attracted  that  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  ancient  clergy  saw  their  church  gradually 
abandoned ;  and  after  some  delay,  Wensine,  their 
dean,  a  man  advanced  in  years  and  of  unblemished 
character,  took  the  monastic  habit,  and  was  ad- 
vanced three  years  later  to  the  office  of  prior.  The 
influence  of  his  example  and  the  honour  of  his 
promotion,  held  out  a  strong  temptation  to  his 
brethren  ;  till  at  last  the  number  of  canons  was  so 
diminished  by  repeated  desertions,  that  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  churches  of  Mercia  became  without 
dispute  or  violence,  by  the  very  act  of  its  old  pos- 
sessors, a  monastery  of  Benedictine  monks  \  In 
what  manner  Oswald  proceeded  with  the  other 
churches  we  are  ignorant;  but  in  971  he  became 
archbishop  of  York,  and  though  he  held  that  high 
dignity  during  twenty  years,  we  do  not  read  that 
he  introduced  a  single  colony  of  monks,  or  changed 


'  Eadmcr.  Vit.  Oswald,  p.  202.     Angl.  Sac.  i.  542.     Hist.  Rames. 
p.  400. 
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the  constitution  of  a  single  clerical  establishment, 
within  the  diocese.     The  reason  is  unknown." 

It  might  not  unfairly  be  suggested  either  that 
the  rights  of  the  canons  were  too  well  established 
to  be  shaken,  or  that  experience  had  changed  his 
own  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  alteration. 
High  station,  active  engagement  with  the  details 
of  business,  increasing  age,  and  a  natural  mutual 
respect  which  grows  with  better  acquaintance,  may 
have  convinced  Oswald  that  his  youthful  zeal  had 
a  little  outrun  discretion,  and  that  the  canons  in 
bis  province  and  diocese  were  not  so  utterly  devoid 
of  claims  to  consideration  as  he  once  had  imagined 
in  his  reforming  fervour.  But  the  reader  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  will  not  fail  to  have  observed  that 
the  measured  and  in  general  fair  tone  of  Dr.  Lin- 
gard  differs  very  widely  from  that  of  early  monkish 
chroniclers,  and  that  he  himself  attributes  to  Os- 
wald a  much  less  active  interference  than  is  as- 
serted by  many  protestant  historians.  That  he  is 
right  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt ;  for  not  only 
are  the  accounts  of  Oswald's  biographers  incon- 
sistent with  one  another,  and  improbable,  but  we 
have  very  strong  evidence  that  the  eviction  of  the 
canons  from  Worcester  was  not  completed  in  Os- 
wald's lifetime.  We  possess  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
eight  charters  granted  by  his  chapter,  and  these 
comprize  several  signed  in  990  and  991,  the  years 
immediately  preceding  that  in  which  he  died'; 
these  charters  are    signed   in    part  by    presbyters 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No«.  67^-173. 
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and  deacons,  in  part  by  clerics,  and  there  is  but 
one  signature  of  a  monk^  though  there  are  at 
least  six  clerici  who  subscribe.  Although  from  an 
examination  of  the  charters  I  entertain  no  doubt 
that  several,  if  not  all,  the  presbyters  and  deacons 
were  monks,  still  it  is  clear  that  a  number  of  the 
canons  still  retained  their  influence  over  the  pro- 
perty of  the  chapter  till  within  a  few  months  of 
Oswald's  decease.  This  prelate  came  to  his  see  in 
960,  and  according  to  many  accounts  immediately 
replaced  the  canons  of  Worcester  by  monks :  all 
agree  that  he  lost  no  time  about  it,  and  Flo- 
rence^, himself  a  monk  of  that  place,  fixes  his 
triumph  in  the  year  969.  Consistently  with  this 
we  have  a  grant  of  that  year^  in  which  Wynsige 
the  monk,  and  all  the  monks  at  Worcester  are 
named :  we  have  a  similar  statement^  in  another 
document  of  974 :  and  in  subsequent  charters 
monks  are  named.  A  good  example  occurs  in  a 
grant  of  the  year  977,  to  which  are  appended  the 
names  of  eight  monks  ^:  but  coupled  with  these 
are  also  the  names  of  sixteen  clerics,  exclusive  of 
a  presbyter  and  deacon  of  old  standing,  whom  the 
chapter  had  probably  caused  to  be  ordained  long 

*  In  Nos.  675,  678.  In  the  other  charters  where  this  Le6fmne  oc(nirs, 
he  is  even  called  clericus,  unless  it  were  another  person  of  the  same 
name. 

'  An.  969.  "  S.  Oswaldus,  sui  voti  compos  effectus,  clericos  Wi- 
gomiensis  aecclesiae  monachilem  habitum  suscipere  renuentes  de  mo- 
nasterio  expulit ;  consentiehtes  vero,  hoc  anno,  ipso  teste  monachizavit, 
cisque  Ramesiensium  coenobitam  Wynsinum,  magnae  religionis  virum, 
loco  decani  praefecit.** 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  653.  *  Ibid.  No.  586. 

'  Ibid.  No.  615. 
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before,  to  do  the  service  for  them.  All  at  once  the 
addition  monachus  to  seven  of  these  eight  names 
vanishes,  and  is  replaced  by  presbyter  or  diaconus. 
Henceforth  the  number  of  clerid  gradually  dimi- 
nishes, but,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  entirely  gone 
in  991,  the  year  before  Oswald's  death.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  bishop  had  any  power  to  expel  the 
canons,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  let  them 
remain  where  they  were  until  they  died :  but  he 
perhaps  could  prevent  any  but  monks  from  being 
received  in  their  places,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  could  refuse  to  admit  any  but  monks  to 
priests'  and  deacons'  orders.  This,  we  may  gather 
from  the  charters,  was  the  plan  he  pursued ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  dignity  and  power  possessed 
by  the  Anglosaxon  priesthood,  we  shall  confess  that 
it  was  one  which  threw  every  advantage  into  the 
scale  of  monachism. 

Had  we  similar  means  of  enquiry,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  we  should  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  regard  to  other  establishments  from  which 
the  canons  are  said  to  have  been  forcibly  driven. 
However  enough  seems  to  have  been  said,  to 
prove  that  we  must  be  very  careful  how  we  trust  to 
the  random  assertions  of  partizans  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Let  us  be  ready  to  condemn 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  arrogance,  wherever  it  is 
proved  to  have  disgraced  the  clerical  profession; 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  our  duty  to  judge 
charitably.  In  the  case  which  we  have  now  con- 
sidered,  I  think  we  shall  be  disposed  to  acquit 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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some  men,  whose  names  fill  a  conspicuous  place 
in  Saxon  history,  of  the  violence  and  folly  which 
their  own  over-zealous  partizans  have  laid  to  their 
charge,  and  which  have  been  used  in  modern  times 
to  embitter  the  separation  unfortunately  existing 
between  two  great  bodies  of  Christians. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  INCOME  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

The  means  provided  for  the  support  of  the  clergy 
were  various  at  various  periods,  consisting  some- 
times merely  of  voluntary  donations  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  sometimes  of  grants  of  lands,  or  settled 
endowments,  and  sometimes  of  fixed  charges  upon 
persons  and  property,  recognized  by  the  state  and 
levied  under  its  authority :  and  after  the  secure 
establishment  of  a  Christian  church  in  Britain,  it  is 
probable  that  all  these  several  sources  of  income 
were  combined  to  supply  its  ministers  with  a  de- 
cent maintenance,  if  not  even  an  easy  competence. 
The  grant  of  lands  whereon  to  erect  a  church  or  a 
monastery  was  generally  calculated  also  to  furnish 
arable  and  pasture  for  the  support  of  its  inmates  : 
for  the  earliest  clergy  were  in  fact  coenobites,  and 
lived  in  common,  even  if  they  were  not  monks,  and 
subject  to  the  Benedictine  or  some  other  Rule.  It 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  heathen  priesthood 
should  have  been  without  an  adequate  provision, 
whether  in  land  or  the  free  oblations  of  the  people, 
and  very  likely  that  their  Christian  successors  pro- 
fited by  the  custom.  As  the  piety  or  superstition 
of  the  masses  increased  the  landed  possessions  of 
the  clergy,  these  not  only  could  depend  upon  the 
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produce  of  their  estates,  but  upon  the  rents  in  kind, 
in  money  or  in  service,  which  they  received  from 
tenants  or  poor  dependents.  And  from  early  pe- 
riods, either  custom  or  positive  law  had  established 
a  right  to  claim  certain  contributions  at  fixed 
periods  of  the  year,  or  on  particular  occasions  ; 
such  were  tithes  of  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  young 
of  cattle ;  cyricsceat  or  first-fruits  of  seed,  light- 
money,  plough-alms,  and  sawlsceat  or  mortuary 
fees.  The  numberless  grants  of  lands  recorded  in 
the  Codex  Diplomaticus  in  favour  of  the  clergj', 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  entering  at  any  length 
upon  this  head  ;  but  some  more  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  other  church-dues  is  desirable,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  in  some  degree  misunderstood  by 
several  writers  who  have  heretofore  treated  of  thera. 
In  truth,  it  was  comparatively  difficult  to  deal  with 
these  subjects,  till  the  publication  of  all  the  Anglo- 
saxon  laws  and  a  very  large  body  of  the  charters 
so  greatly  increased  the  number  of  data  upon  which 
alone  sound  conclusions  could  be  formed. 

The  subject  of  tithe  is  surrounded  with  difficulty, 
not  only  from  the  obscurity  which  belongs  to  its 
history,  but  still  more  from  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  it  has  given  rise.  That  from 
periods  so  early  as  to  transcend  historical  record, 
the  clergy  should  have  been  permitted  universally 
to  claim  a  tenth  of  all  increase,  does  indeed  seem 
so  startling  a  proposition,  that  we  are  little  sur- 
prized at  its  having  met  with  angry  opposition.  It 
does  not  seem  consonant  to  the  general  experience 
of  man  that  in  all  nations  precisely  the  same  mode 
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should  be  adopted  of  supporting  any  class  of  men  ; 
nor  is  it  natural  or  easy  to  believe  that  a  missionary 
body,  in  constant  danger  of  finding  all  their  efforts 
vain,  should  prevail  at  once  to  establish  so  serious 
a  claim  against  the  income  of  their  converts. 

Still  there  are  various  circumstances  which  tend 
to  explain  this  process  and  show  how  a  general 
consent  upon  this  subject  did  gradually  prevail. 
From  the  first  moment  when  the  clergy  appear  as 
a  separate  class  from  the  whole  body  of  the  faith- 
ful, they  appear  as  a  body  formed  upon  the  plan 
add  guided  by  the  maxims  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy. 
While  the  church  was  literally  performing  the  com- 
mand of  the  Saviour, — when  those  who  had  any- 
thing, sold  all  tlicy  had  and  gave  it  to  the  poor, 
through  the  hands  of  the  Apostles, —  there  was  no 
particular  necessity  to  define  very  closely  the  func- 
tions or  the  remuneration  of  the  ministers  ;  these 
gave  their  services  as  others  did  their  wealth,  as  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  tilings. 
But  when  the  number  of  the  congregations  in- 
creased, when  compromises  were  made,  and  more 
complicated  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  ministers 
of  the  church,  it  was  only  reasonable  that  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  for  their  support,  and 
80me  rule  imposed  for  their  direction  It  was  not 
too  much  to  require  that  tliey  should  devote  their 
whole  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  that  these  in  turn  should  relieve 
them  from  the  necessity  of  daily  labour  for  sub- 
sistence. When  the  duty  of  leaching,  as  well  as 
visiting  the  sick,  distributing  the  alms  of  the  faith- 
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ful,  and  providiug  for  the  due  celebration  of  thi 
religious  rites,  was  principally  devolved  upon  them, 
it  would  have  been  as  impolitic  as  unjust  to  have  con- 
demned them  to  uncertainty  or  anxiety  as  to  their 
daily  bread.  At  a  very  early  period  the  voluntary 
oblations  of  the  faithful  were  duly  apportioned,  and 
a  part  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  clergy.  But 
no  one,  I  imagine,  will  consider  this  to  be  a 
fectly  satisfactory  mode  of  providing  for  the  mil 
ters  of  the  church  :  its  inconveniences  are  dail; 
manifested  in  our  own  time,  and  would  now  pro- 
bably not  be  submitted  to  at  all,  had  opposition 
not  lent  a  dignity  to  the  principle,  and  did  the  case 
present  any  but  the  actual  alternative.  It  never- 
theless seems  that  for  nearly  four  hundred  years 
this  was  the  only  mode  of  providing  not  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  but  for  the  acts  of  charity 
which  the  Christian  congregations  considered  their 
especial  duty ' ;  although  perhaps  here  and  there 

'  "Tilllownrdtliepndofthe  first  four  liundrcd  [yours]  no  paymLiit  of 
tbem  [i.  e.  tithes]  can  beproTi;!!  ta  hftvebeeD  iuiue.  Same  opinion  is  of 
tbeir  being  due.  and  conslilvtinns  aho,  but  iiicli  ta  arc  of  no  credit. 
For  tbe  first,  'tit  best  declared  by  aboiving  tlie  courae  of  the  chiireh- 
maintenance  in  tbat  time.  So  liberal  in  the  bc|^uiitng  of  ChristianitT 
wBi  the  devotion  of  the  believers,  that  their  bounty  to  the  evBUgelieal 
priesthood  far  exceeded  what  the  tenth  could  have  been.  For  if  you 
look  to  the  first  of  the  Apostlea'  times,  then  the  unity  of  heajt  among 
them  about  Jerusalem,  wa«  snch  that  all  was  in  common  and  none 
wanted,  'and  as  many  as  iTer«  pouessors  of  landi  or  houses,  sold  tbrra 
and  brought  the  price  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid  it  down  at 
the  Apostlei'  feet,  and  it  was  diitributed  unto  eveiyman,  according  •> 
be  had  need*.'  And  the  whole  church,  both  lay  end  clergy,  then 
lived  In  common  as  the  monks  did  alWrward  about  the  end  of  the  6rst 
four  hundred  yeni's  M  St.  Chrysoitome  notes";  oilraic,  saysbe.  ai/rroif 

•  Actsiv.  .'M.  •■  Horn.  II.  in  Acta, 
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the  wealthier  or  more  pious  coramunicants  might 
have  charged  their  estates  with  settled  payments  at 

fiovaimipiois  (um  vug  icmfp  t6ti  nl  inoTol,  that  is,  '  So  they  live  now  in 
motiBBtcrica  fta  thun  the  believer*  lived.'  But  this  kind  of  having  all 
thing*  ill  common  scarce  at  bU  continued.  For  we  see  not  long  after 
ID  the  church  of  Antiochin  (where  Christianity  was  first  of  all  by  that 
name  professed]  every  one  of  the  disciples  had  a  special  abiUty  or  estate 
of  his  own*.  So  in  Gaiatia  and  in  Corinth  where  St.  Paul  ordained 
that  weekly  offerings  for  the  Saints  should  be  given  by  every  man  as  he 
had  Arived  in  his  eatate ''.  By  example  of  these,  the  course  of  monthly 
offo'ings  tucwedud  in  the  next  ages.  Tlicse  monthly  offerings  given 
by  devout  and  able  Christians,  the  bishops  or  officers  appointed  in  the 
church  received ' ;  and  carefully  and  charitably  disponed  them  on 
Christian  worship,  tlie  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  feeding,  clothing, 
and  burying  their  poor  brethren,  widows,  orphans,  persons  tyrannically 
condemned  to  the  mines,  to  prison,  or  punished  by  deportation  into 
islea.  They  were  called  Slijiei  (which  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the 
lue  of  the  heathens  in  their  collections  made  for  their  temples  and 
ileitid),  neither  were  they  exacted  by  canon  or  otherwise,  but  arbi- 
tmily  given ;  as  by  testimony  of  most  learned  TertuUian  ',  that  lived 
i^Knit  cc  years  after  Christ,  is  appareDl ;  '  Neque  pretio  (are  fait 
words)  ulla  tea  Dei  constat.  Etiam  li  quod  arcac  genus  eit,  non  de 
oneraria  snmma  quasi  redemptae  religionia  congregatur,  modicam  unus- 
qoiiqne  Stipem,  tnenstrufi  die,  vel  cum  velit,  et  »i  modo  velit,  et  si 
utodo  possit,  apponit.  Nam  nemo  compellitur,  sed  apoute  confert. 
Haec  qutui  depoaita  pietatis  sunt.'  And  then  he  shewes  the  employ- 
ment of  them  in  Chose  charitable  uses.  Some  authority  is',  that  about 
this  time  hinds  began  also  to  be  given  to  the  church.  If  they  were 
■«.  out  of  the  prulits  of  them,  and  this  kind  of  offerings,  was  made 
8  treasure ;  and  out  of  tbst,  which  was  iDcreased  so  monthly,  was 
a  monthly  pay  giveu  to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
(M  a  sslarie  for  their  service),  and  thai  either  by  the  hand  or  care 
of  the  bishoji,  or  of  some  eliicrs  appointed  as  Oeconomi  or  War- 
den*. These  monthly  pays  they  called  Meusumae  divisiones,  as  you 
nwy  see  in  St.  Cyprian',  who  wrote,  bcin^;  bishop  of  Carthage,  about 

•  Acta  xi.  29. 

»  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.     Ockam,  in  Oper.  xc  Jierum,  cap.  107. 

•  Synod.  Gangr,  can.  Ixvi.  '  Apologetic,  cap.  39,  42. 

•  Urban,  i.  in  Epist.  c.  12.  q.  1,  c.  16,  i.  Sed  et  vide  Euscb.  Ecele». 
Hist.  Lb.  9.  cap.  9.  Edict.  Maximin.  et  lib.  10.  cap.  5.  Edict.  Con- 
■tant.  et  in  lib.  2.  dc  vita  Constanlini.  cap.  39. 

'   Cyprian,  Episl.  27,  M  :  ct  \ide  Epist.  3'i,  ediliuiie  Pammclinna. 
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Axed  times  ;  or  the  liberality  of  individual!^  might 
have  presented  estates  to  the  church  of  particular 

the  jeu  cuL,  ui'l,  speaking  fainiliarl,?  of  tliii  nse,  calls  the  brethreD 
that  cut  in  their  mgathlji  oiferiiigs,  fratrea  aportvlanttt,  luuler- 
itanilliig  the  ofieriiigs  under  ibc  word  Sportnlae,  nliich  at  fint  in 
Rotnc  denoted  a  kind  of  runiung  banqueti  distributed  at  great  meo'i 
houses  to  nieh  as  risiterl  for  snluttLtioD,  nbieh  being  ofttimes  aJso  given 
in  money,  the  word  came  at  ti^ugtli  to  signify  both  those  salaries,  wages 
or  fees  which  either  judges'  or  ministers  of  courts  of  justice  received 
as  due  to  their  places,  as  alsij  to  denote  the  oblations  given  to  make  ■ 
treasure  for  the  salaries  and  maintenance  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
in  this  primitive  age,  and  to  this  purpote  was  it  also  used  in  later 
times''.  But  because  that  passage  of  St.  Cyprian,  where  he  uses  this 
plu^se,  well  shows  also  the  course  of  the  munlenance  of  the  church  in 
his  time,  take  it  here  tianscribed  :  but  first  know  the  drift  of  his  Epistle 
to  be  a  reprehension  of  Geminius  Fauatinus  a  priest  his  being  troubled 
with  the  care  of  a  wardship,  -whereas  such  as  take  that  dignity  upon 
them,  should,  he  says,  be  free  from  all  secular  troubles  hkc  the  Levitei, 
who  were  provided  for  in  tithes.  '  Ut  qui  (as  he  writes')  operationibus 
divinis  inaistebant,  in  nulla  re  Bvocarentur,  ucc  eogitare  aut  agcre 
saecularia  cogerentur.'  And  then  be  adda :  '  Quae  nunc  ratio  ct  fonna 
in  Clero  teiictur,  tit  qui  in  ecclesia  Domini  ad  ordinationem  clericalem 
promoventur,  nullo  modo  ab  admioistratione  divina  avocentur,  *ed  id 
hoDore  iportulantiuni  fratnini,  tauquam  Decimas  ex  fructibus  accipi- 
entCB,  nb  Altitrt  et  Sacrificiis  non  recedant,  et  die  bc  node  coelesUbua 
rebus  et  apiritualibus  serviant ;'  which  plainly  agrees  with  that  couive 
of  monthly  pi^,  made  out  of  the  oblations  braught  into  the  Treasury ; 
which  kind  of  means  he  compares  to  that  of  the  Levites.  as  being  pro- 
portionable. But  hence  also  'tis  manifest,  that  no  payment  of  tithei 
was  in  St.  Cyprian's  time  in  use,  although  some,  too  rashly,  from  this 
very  place  would  infer  so  much,  those  words  tanquam  Decitnas  occ^- 
tntes  (which  continues  the  comparing  of  ministers  of  the  Goepel  with 
the  Levites)  plainly  exclude  th«m.  And  elsewhere  also  the  same  Father, 
finding  fault  with  a  coldness  of  devotion  that  then  possest  many,  iu 
regard  of  what  was  in  use  iu  the  Apoatles'  times,  and  seeing  that  the 
Obladons  given  were  less  than  usually  before,  expresses'  their  neglect 


■  Papinian.  de  Decurion.  L  6.  ^  I.  et  C.  fif.  de  i^portulis.  Et  i 


Glossaj.  Gra:c.  i 
*•  Concil.  Chalced.  i 


n  hbell.  Samuclis  cl  al.  c 


lesis  torn.  3.  Concil.  fol.  231,  cap.  .^1.     Edit.  Binii  pcnultima. 

•  F.pist.  eiifi,  ed.  Pammcl.  '  De  I'mtalc  Ecclesiae.  S,  '. 
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districts ;  or  some  imperfect  eystena  of  funding 
might  have  been  adopted  by  the  maDagers  to 
equalize  the  otherwise  irregular  income  of  various 
years. 

The  growing  habit  of  looking  upon  the  clergy  as 
the  successors  and  representatives  of  the  Levites 
under  the  Old  Law,  may  very  likely  have  given  the 
impulse  to  that  claim  which  they  set  up  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  by  the  laity.  But  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  in  course  of  time  tithes  had  actually 
been  given  to  them  among  other  oblations,  and 
had  so  helped  to  strengthen  the  application  of  the 
Levitical  Law  by  an  apparent  legal  prescription. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  that  pay- 
ments of  a  tenth  had  been  in  very  common  use 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  among 
people  who  have  a  decimal  system  of  notation,  a 
tenth  is  not  an  unlikely  portion  to  be  claimed  as 
a  royalty,  a  recognilory  service,  or  a  rent.  The 
emperors  had  royalties  of  a  tenth  in  mines :  the 
landlords  very  frequently  reserved  a  tenth  in  lands 
which  they  put  out  on  usufructuary  tenure.  These 
rents  and  royalties,  like  other  property,  had  been 
granted  to  the  church.  Again  the  piety  of  the 
laity  had  occasionally  remitted  the  tenths  due  upon 

lo  the  church  with,  'ac  nunc  tie  patrimonio  nee  Decimal  damuii:' 
whence,  as  you  may  gather,  that  no  usua]  pHymuat  nns  of  them,  bo 
trltball  obiecve  in  his  expression,  that  the  liberality  formerly  uscil  had 
bccD  such,  that,  in  respect  thereof,  Tenths  were  but  a  small  part ; 
imilentand  it  as  if  he  bad  saiJ,  '  but  now  we  give  not  so  much  as  any 
part  worth  spenking  of."  Neither  for  aught  appears  in 
of  cretlit,  till  near  the  cud  of  this  first  four  hundred  years,  i 
pcyment  lo  the  Chuw-h  of  niiy  tenth  part,  ns  n  Tenth,  at  all  i 
f^diien  on  Tithes,  cap.  iv.  p.  .ir>  »(■(;. 
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the  lands  ia  the  holding  of  the  clergy,  which  was 
in  fact  equivalent  to  a  grant  of  the  tithe'.  And 
lastly  tithe  being  paid  on  some  estates  to  the 
clergy  as  landlords,  there  was  a  useful  analogy, 
and  colourable  claim  of  right:  and  thus  sufficient 
authority  was  found  in  custom  itself  to  corrobo- 
rate pretensions  set  up  on  grounds  which  could  not 
be  very  satisfactorily  or  safely  demurred  to,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

But  there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  tithe  of 
increase  was  demanded  as  of  right  even  in  the  fifth 
century,  in  all  the  ctiurches ;  although  a  growing 
tendency  in  that  direction  may  be  detected  in  the 
African  and  the  Western  establishments.  Nor  does 
any  general  council  exist  containing  any  regulation 
on  the  subject',  till  far  later  periods.  But  in  567 
the  clergy  at  the  synod  of  Tours  for  the  first  time 
positively  called  upon  the  faithful  to  pay  tithes*, 
and  eighteen  years  later  at  the  Council  of  Macon, 

'  One  of  the  pluarcit  eiainplei  Eh&t  occur  to  tae  at  present  a  &oin 
a  ORpituliuy  of  the  Merwing^Bn  Chlotachari  in  56<).  "  Agrarin.  pucu- 
aria,  vel  decimas  porcorum,  aeccleiiue.  pro  tiilei  nnstrac  dcvutione,  cvo- 
cedimuB,  ita  ut  actor  nut  decimatoi'  id  rehiia  aecclcaiac  duUui  acoulat  i 
aecclesiae  vel  ctericis  uullaia  requirant  ageutes  publici  fiiaelioneiQ  ijiu 
avi  vel  genitori*  aut  germani  no«tri  immunitatem  menicrunl."  Peril. 
iii.  3.  This  is  cleuly  a  remiBsioQ  of  tithe  due  to  the  king  from  luidi 
lield  by  the  clergy,  and  bears  some  rcsumblance  to  j£Eelivulf's  cele- 
brated release. 

'  Theeu'liestistliuCouncilofLatt'rnD.hcliI  hy  Calixtua  II.  in  1123. 
Thi;  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  117!'.  coainiandeJ  that  those  who  at  the 
jieril  of  their  souls  retained  pro|>crty  in  tithes,  ihuuld  not,  unilet  any 
pretence,  trauifer  it  tu  Uy  bands,  Itut  no  general  Council  assumes 
the  payment  of  tithes  to  h«  due  of  common  right  to  the  parochial 
Rpctor,  before  the  Council  of  Lateran  held  by  Innocent  III   in  1215. 

■  Epist.  Episc.  Prov.  Tiiron.  ad  plcbcm  Miwa  Liibbc,  t.  Wi8.  Eich- 
holTl,  ^  Iftfi.  vol.  i,  i7'>  seq. 
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the  command  was  enforced,  as  a  return  to  a  just 
and  goodly  custom  which  had  fallen  into  desue- 
tude, but  which  had  the  sanction  of  "the  divine 
law,  Rpecially  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  priests 
and  ministers  of  churches."  The  daringly  false 
assertions  by  which  this  usurpation  was  attempted 
to  be  justified  are  recorded  in  the  annexed  note,  if 
indeed  the  acts  of  this  council  are  genuine' :  I  have 
only  to  add  that  they  were  subscribed  by  forty-six 
bishops,  and  the  representatives  of  twenty  more, — ■ 

'  Cone.  Matiscon.  585.  can.  5.  "  Omnes  i^tur  reliqufls  fiiiei  cftuui, 
qiiai  temporis  lougltuiline  FagDovimus  deteriorataa  fuisse,  oportet  do* 
mi  itutum  priatinum  rcvocwc,  ne  uobis  aimiu  adTersarii,  ilum  en  quae 
COgfUMcimuH  ad  nostri  ordiuit  qunlitaCetn  peTtinere,  aut  noD  conigimus, 
ftut,  quod  aefai  eit.  silentlo  proeterimuB.  L^ges  itaque  diviaae,  coniii- 
leates  iac«rdotibus  nc  ministris  aeccleBianini,  pro  haeredilatia  portioae 
omtii  papula  praecaperuDt  denmas  fructuum  luorum  locii  SHcrii  prae- 
■tarc,  ut  Dullo  laliore  impediti,  horia  legitimis  gpirilualibua  poaicnt 
vacare  njinisteriis.  Quaa  legi's  Cbristianorum  congeries  longii  tem- 
poribux  custodivit  iutemerataa ;  nunc  autem  paulatim  praevarieatores 
-iegum  poene  ChrtBtinai  omnca  ostenduntiu,  dum  ea  quae  divinitua 
•andta  lunt,  adiui|>lere  negliguDt.  Unde  lUtuimuB  et  decemitQua, 
ut  moi  aotiquuH  a  lidelibiu  reparetur,  et  deeimai  aeccletiasticis  famu- 
Isntibua  caeremonii*  pupulus  omois  inferat,  qua*  sacerdotes  aut  in 
pouperum  uaiim,  aut  in  captivorum  ri--deiaptionem  {nverogtmtes,  suii 
tvatiouibua  pacem  jHipula  et  salutem  impt.'trent.  Si  qiiis  aiiteni  eon- 
tumai  Dosti'is  statutia  saluberriiois  fiierit,  a  niEmbriB  aucclcsiae  Dnmi 
tempore  leparetur."  It  muat  be  foafesBcd  that  Selden  has  thrown 
very  great  doubts  upon  the  authfmticity  of  this  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Macon,  and  that  it  is  of  very  questionable  authority.  See  his  Hia- 
toiy  of  Tithes,  ™p.  5.  p.  66.  It  is  hardly  consistent  with  what  Agobard 
«f  Lyona,  wLo  sbortly  after  was  bishop  of  tlie  aee  itself  in  which  Mbcod 
liea,  declares:  "  lam  vero  dc  donandis  relius  et  ordinandia  accelesiis 
nihil  anquani  in  Sjnodis  constitutum  est,  nihil  a  sanrtis  patribui  pub- 
Uce  praeiUmtum.  Nulla  enim  cumpulit  neccssitaa,  fervcnte  ubique 
rdigioia  devotione,  et  Btuorc  illustrandi  aeeelesias  ultro  Bcatuante,"  etc. 
Agob.  Ll^^lun.  de  Dis)iensatiiine,  etc.  p.  '276.  (E<l.  Masaon.  Parisiis.) 
Bui  as  Eichborn,  who  has  deejily  iovcstiguied  this  subject,  appears  to 
djfler  here  from  Selden,  I  have  cited  this  Council  on  bis  respnnsibiUty, 
and  with  the  more  readiness,  that  it  rather  opposes  than  eoutirnis  my 
own  opinion. 
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making  a  total  of  sixty-six  prelates,  a  number  quite 
sufficient  in  the  year  585  to  gain  currency  for  any 
fabrication  however  impudent.  The  clergy  how- 
ever still  thundered  in  vain;  nor  was  it  till  779 
that  they  succeeded  in  getting  legislative  and  state- 
authority  for  their  claim  through  the  political  inter- 
ests of  the  Prankish  princes.  The  Capitulary  of 
that  year  enacts  that  every  one  shall  give  tithes, 
and  that  these  shall  be  distributed  by  the  direction 
of  the  bishop  ^ 

Ten  years  after  the  council  of  Macon  had  thus 
boldly  announced  its  views  with  regard  to  tithe, 
Augustine  set  out  for  England. 

The  question  as  to  the  origin  of  tithes  in  Eng- 
land, as  to  its  date,  and  the  authority  on  which  the 
impost  rested,  has  been  much  discussed,  but  not 
altogether  satisfactorily.  Nevertheless  when  di- 
vested of  the  extraneous  difficulties  with  which  po- 
lemical zeal,  and  selfish  class- interests  have  over- 
whelmed it,  it  does  not  seem  incapable  of  a  rea- 
sonable solution.  It  is  well  known  that  the  earliest 
legislative  enactment  on  the  subject  in  the  Anglo- 
saxon  laws  is  that  of  iESelstdn,  bearing  date  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  that  nearly 
every  subsequent  king  recognized  the  right  of  the 
clergy  to  tithe,  and  made  regulations  either  for  the 
levying  or  the  distribution  of  it^  But  although 
this  is  the  case,  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  payment  of  tithe  was  become  very  general  in 
England  at  an  earlier  period.     It  is  recognized  in 

'  **  De  dccimis,  iit  unusquisque  decimam  donet,  atque  per  iussionem 
pontificis  dispensentur."  Capit.  179,  cap.  /.    Pertz,  iii. 
'  See  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Ead- 
weard  the  elder  and  Gu^orm,  in  a.d.  900  or  901, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assume  its  being  a' well-known 
and  established  due  to  the  Church",  even  though 
no  legislative  enactment  on  the  subject  can  be 
shown  in  the  Codes  of  ^Elfred,  Ini  or  the  Kentish 
kings*.  The  well-known  tradition  of  ^Selwulf's 
granting  tithe,  throughout  at  least  his  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  carries  it  hack  still  half  a  century.  But 
even  this  falls  short  of  the  antiquity  which  we  must 
assume  for  the  custom,  if  we  believe  in  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  ancient  Poenitentials  and  Confes- 
sionals. In  the  eighth  century  Theodor  deter- 
mines, in  a  work  especially  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  clergy,  "  Tributum  aecclesiae  sit, 
sicut  est  consuetude  provinciae,  id  est,  ne  tantum 
pauperes  in  decimis,  aut  in  aliquibus  rebus  vim 
patiantur.  Decimas  non  est  legitimum  dare,  nisi 
panperibus  et  peregrinis^." 

'  "  If  any  one  witlibold  titbes,  let  bim  psy  iithslit  nmong  the  Danes, 
Witt  among  tbe  English."    Ead.  GUS.  ^  6.    Thorpe,  i.  I/O. 

'  Brompton  «a)'i  that  Offa  ginnted  it,  as  far  as  M^rcia  was  concerned. 
p.  772.  Certain);,  in  geneml,  Brorapton'R  authority  is  not  very  great; 
but  I  think  that  in  this  case  lie  baa  probabihty  on  his  side,  if  h'c  re- 
■trirt  the  grant  to  Ofla's  demesne  lands,  or  to  a  release  of  H  tenth  of 
tbe  dues  payable  to  the  king  on  Folcland.  A  general  enactment,  com- 
prinng  the  trholc  kingdom,  nould  scarcely  have  been  omitted  in  any 
mbsequent  collection  of  laws.  The  Ian  of  Offa  is  indeed  lost,  but  some 
of  its  prtmaions  probably  survive  in  the  legislation  of  later  kings.  See 
,£llr.  Proem.  Thorpe,  i.  58.  The  absence  of  all  mention  of  tithe  by 
.£lfred  is  not  conclusive :  he  takes  just  as  little  notice  of  cyricsceat, 
kohtaceat,  aanlsceat,  and  otber  payments  vcliicb  irerc  unquestionably 
daimed  by  the  church.  Eailweard's  treaty  with  Gu'Sorm,  though  it 
does  not  define  the  parties  from  whom  tithe  was  demandable,  treats 
aubtradioti  of  it  as  an  offence  punishable  at  law. 
*  Capitula  et  Eragm.  Tiieod.    Tliorpe,  ii,  65. 
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The  Excerptions  of  Archbishop  Ecgberht'  con- 
tain a  prohibition  against  subtracting  tithes  from 
churches  of  old  foundation,  on  pretence  of  giving 
them  to  new  oratories.  And  further,  the  following 
exhortation  respecting  this  payment* :  "  In  lege 
Domini  scriptum  est:  '  Decimas  et  primitiaa  nou 
tardabis  offerre.'  Et  in  ]L<evitico  :  *  Omnes  deci- 
niae  lerrae,  sive  de  frugibus,  sive  de  pomis  arbo- 
rum,  Domini  sunt ;  boves,  et  oves,  et  caprae,  quae 
Bub  pastoris  virga  transeunt,  quicquid  decimum 
venerit,  sanctiticabitur  Domino.'  Non  eligetur  nee 
bonum  nee  malum,  nee  alterum  comrautabitur. 
Augustinus  dicit ;  Decimae  igltur  tributae  sunt 
aecclesiarum  et  egentium  animarum.  O  homo, 
inde  Dorainus  decimas  expetit,  uncle  vivis.  De 
mihtia,  de  negotio,  de  artificio  redde  decimas  ;  non 
enim  eget  Doniinus  nosier,  non  proeraia  postulat, 
sed  honorem."  The  same  ancient  authority  thus 
also  impresses  upon  priests  the  duly  of  collecting 
and  distributing  the  tithe^  : — ■"  Ut  unusquisque  sa- 
cerdos  cunctos  sibi  pertiuentes  erudiat,  ut  sciant 
qualiter  decimas  totius  facultatis  aecclesiis  divinis 
debite  offerant.  Ut  ipsi  sacerdotes  a  popuUs  susci- 
piant  decimas,  et  nomina  eorum  quicumque  dede- 
rint  scripta  habeant,  et  secundum  auctoritatem 
canonicam  coram  [Deum]  fimentibus  dividant ;  et 
ad  ornamentum  aecclesiae  primam  eligant  partem  ; 
secundam  autem,  ad  usuni  pauperum  atque  pere- 
grinorum,  per  eorum  manus  misericorditer    cum 


Excerpt.  Et^berhti,  No.  24.  Thorpe,  ii,  100. 

Elieerpt.  Ergberhti,  Noi.  101,  102.    Thorpe,  u.  Ill,  112. 

Eicerpt.  Ecgberhti,  No».  4,  5.    Thorpe,  ii.  93. 
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omni  huinilitate  dispensent ;  tertiam  vero  sibimet- 
ipsis  sacerdotes  reserveut'." 

When  we  coasider  the  growing  tendency  in  the 
clergy  to  make  payment  of  tithe  compulsory,  the 
repeated  exhortations  of  provincial  synods  to  that 

'  The  cuRtom  of  tlie  Romiah  rliiirr'h,  aa  is  vcell  knotrn,  divided  every 
oUation.  or  gain  that  acctuvd  to  tbe  cLuri'h  from  the  nmtribuliotu  of 
tfae  faithful,  iDlo  four  parts,- — one  for  thi'  liishoii,  one  fur  the  poor,  one 
for  the  clergy,  and  one  for  the  repairs  of  the  fabric.  Othlon,  who  wrote 
the  Life  of  St.  Boniface  iu  the  twelfth  century,  thus  appeals  to  the  um- 
renal  custom  of  the  church  ;  "  Quandn  q^uidcm  iuxta  BAnctonim  cano- 
nuin  deereta  deeimaa  in  quatuor  portioucs  dividentes,  unam  sibi  [i.e. 
the  bishops],  alteram  elerieis,  tertiam  pauperihus.  qiiartam  restaurandii 
■eccleiiis  tradideruDtT  Numqnid  avaritiae  suae  tsntunmodo  eoniu- 
kntei,  in  distrihutione  deeimarun  obliti  sunt  pauperum,  restaurationi*- 
que  aeccletiarum,  sicut  modo,  pro  dolor !  cemimus  sgi  T  Caaones  enim 
nncti,  ex  quonim  auclorilnte  exiguntur  deeimae,  noa  solum  decimal 
dari,  scd  etiam  inter  varios  accctcsiac  usuh  distrlhiii ;  ut  in  urbibui  qui- 
buslibet  et  vicls  Xenoilochiii  habeantur,  ubi  paupercs  ct  {leregrini  aW- 
ttv.  8ed  tarn  sanctum  ct  tarn  Deccssarium  praeceptiim  in  pluribiu 
locia  non  Bolum  roinime  curatur,  sed  ctiajti  poene  ignoratur.  Nam  so- 
Itunmodo  illud  legitur,  quod  episcopia  decimal  sint  tribuendao  i  quid 
Tero  exinde  ageodum  sit,  vel  si  quidquam  aliuil  ciirandum  sit  circa  tno- 
nafteria,  tam  a  dericia — niisenbile  diclu — ^uam  a  laicis  dcstructa,  ci- 
traque  iudicin  rcligionii  Christianac  subversa,  oblivioni  seu  igaorantiae 
cammendMur."  Pertx.  ii.  3o8,  In  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
century,  Gregory,  in  his  rule«  for  the  government  of  the  newly-planted 
English  church,  directed  Augustine  to  make  not  four  but  three  por- 
tions, inaimnch  as  he  being  a  monk  could  have  no  separate  share  of 
hi*  own.  lie  says :  "  Mos  autem  sedia  spostolicac  est  ordinatis  epi- 
tcopia  praecepta  trailerc,  ut  in  omni  stipendio,  quod  accedit,  qunluor 
debeant  fieri  portiones :  una  videlicet  episcopo  et  familiae  propter  hoi- 
pitaUtatem  atque  susceptionem,  alia  clero,  tcrtia  pauperihus,  quarta 
aecclesiis  reparaudis.  Sed  quia  tua  fratcmitas  monaiterii  regulis  eru- 
dita,  seormim  fieri  non  debet  a  clericia  suis  in  aeccleua  Anglorum  quae, 
Buetore  Deo.  nuper  adhuc  ad  fidem  adducta  est,  hanc  debet  conversa- 
tionem  inatituere,  quae  initio  nascentis  aeccleKiac  fuit  patribus  noatris; 
in  quibus  nullus  eorum  ex  hia,  quae  possidebant,  aliquid  luum  esse  di- 
cebal.  Bed  erant  eis  omnia  communia."  Beda,  H.  E.  i.  27.  The  origi- 
nal canon  is  in  Gratian.  Cans.  12.  q.  ii.  c.  30.  Ed.  Pithiei.  fol.  Paris. 
1687,  >.  240.  llence  the  directions  of  Ehe  Anglosaxon  prelates,  and 
tfae  regulation  of  ,£fielred.  as  to  a  threefold  division. 


effect,  and  the  universal  ignorance  of  the  people, 
we  shall  have  little  difficulty  la  acknowledging  that 
the  English  prelates  laid  a  good  foundation  for  the 
custom  of  tithing,  long  before  they  succeeded  id 
obtaining  any  legal  right  from  the  State.  In  the 
course  of  three  centuries  which  preceded  E:id- 
weard's  reign  they  had  ample  time  and  opportunity 
to  threaten  or  cajole  a  simple-minded  race  into  the 
belief  that  they  had  a  right  to  impose  the  levitical 
obligations  upon  them :  in  the  seventh  century 
Boniface  testifies  to  the  payment  of  tithe  in  Eng- 
land, nearly  a  century  before  the  state  enacted  it 
in  Germany :  about  the  same  period  Cfedweaiha  of 
Wessex,  though  yet  nominally  a  pagan,  tithed  his 
spoils  taken  in  war ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
at  least  prasdial  tithe  was  almost  universally  levied 
long  before  the  VVitena  gemdt  made  it  a  legal 
charge,  though  I  cannot  concur  with  Phillipps  in 
believing  that  it  was  so  decreed  by  Offa,  or  con- 
firmed by  jE^elwulf,  for  the  whole  kingdoms  of 
Mercia  and  Wessex. 

We  will  now  return  to  jESelwulf's  so-called 
grant,  in  which  many  of  our  lawyers  and  historians 
have  been  content  to  see  the  legal  origin  of  tithing 
in  this  country* ;  but  which  I  must  confess  appears 
to  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  tithing  whatever, 
in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word.  The  reports  of  t 
later  chroniclers  need  not  be  taken  into  accouiK 


'  Angelaa»clie.  Rccht.  p.  251.  He  Mppeuli  only  to  Brompton,  i 
autliority  w  by  no  means  ronclusive. 

'  This  a  Selden'a  view,  and  Hume'ij  and  hu  been  ga 
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we  may  con6ne  ourselves  to  the  early  and  trust- 
worthy sources,  whose  assertions  we  are  quite  as 
likely  to  make  proper  use  of  as  the  compilers  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Under  date  of  the  year  855,  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle says,  "  This  same  year,  iE^elwulf  booked  the 
tenth  part  of  his  land  throughout  his  realm,  for 
God's  glory  and  his  own  salvation."  Asser,  who 
was  no  question  well  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  .^Selwulf's  house,  varies  the  statement: 
"  Eodem  anno  .^^elwulfus  praefatus  venerabilis 
rex  decimam  totius  regai  sui  partem  ab  omni  re- 
gali  servitio  et  tribute  liberavit,  in  sempiternoque 
graphic  in  cruce  Christi,  pro  redemptione  animae 
suae  et  aotecessorum  suorum,  uni  et  trino  Deo 
immolavit'."  In  this  he  is  followed  verbatim  by 
Florence  of  Worcester,  ^Selweard,  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  jESelwulf,  thus  records  the  grant' : 
"  In  eodem  anno  decumavit  A^ulf  rex  de  omni 
possessione  sua  in  partem  Domini,  et  in  universo 
regimine  principatus  sui  sic  constituit." 

Simeon  has  : — "  Quo  tempore  rex  Ethelwulfus 
rex  decimavit  totum  regni  sui  imperium,  pro  re- 
demptione animae  suae  et  antecessorum  suorum." 

Huntingdon  : — "  jE^elwulfus  decimo  none  anno 
regni  sui  tolam  terram  suam  ad  opus  aecclesiarum 
decumavit,  propter  amorem  Dei  et  redemptionem 
sui;" 

Roger  of  Wendover  and  Matthew  Paris,  upon 
the  authority  of  .^^elwulf  s  charter  of  854,  say ; — 


'  Chronic.  lib.  ii 
2  t 
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''  Eodem  anno  rex  magnificus  Athelwulfus  decimam 
regni  sui  partem  Deo  et  Beatae  M ariae  et  omnibus 
Sanctis  contulit,  liberam  ab  omnibus  servitiis  sae- 
cularibus,  exactionibus  et  tributis."  And  again  in 
857,  speaking  of  iE«elwulf 's  will :— "  Pro  utiUtate 
animae  suae  et  salute,  per  omne  regnum  suum 
semper  in  decern  hidis  vel  mansionibus  pauperem 
unum  indigenam,  vel  peregrinum  cibo,  potu  et  ope- 
rimento,  successoribus  suis  usque  in  finem  saeculi 
post  se  pascere  praecepit,  ita  tamen  ut  si  terra 
ilia  pecoribus  abundaret  et  ab  hominibus  colere- 

Malmsbury,  who  calls  the  charter  of  854  '*  scrip- 
turn  libertatis  aecclesiarum  quod  toti  concessit  An- 

gliae,"  thus  describes  its  effect ?=—"  Ethelwulfus 

decimam  omnium  hidarum  infra  regnum  suum 
Christi  famulis  concessit,  liberam  ab  omnibus  func- 
tionibus,  absolutam  ab  omnibus  inquietudinibus." 
And  in  857,  with  reference  to  iEBelwulf 's  will : — 
''  Semperque  ad  finem  saeculi  in  omni  suae  haere- 
ditatis  decima  hida  pauperem  vestiri  et  cibari  prae- 
cepit." 

These  passages  obviously  relate  to  two  several 
transactions,  one  which  took  place  in  the  year  854, 
before  iEBelwulf's  visit  to  Rome,  the  second  in 
the  year  857,  after  his  return  to  England  :  and  the 
Codex  Diplomaticus  contains  a  series  of  documents 
referring  to  them^  A  portion  of  these  fall  under 
the  description  of  Malmsbury,  viz.  that  of  '•  scrip- 
turn  libertatis  aecclesiarum :"  and  as  he  cites  one 

»  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  270,  271,  275,  276, 1048, 1050,  1051, 1052, 1053, 
1054,  1057. 
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of  them  himself  by  that  title,  it  is  certain  that 
these  are  what  he  intends.  Now  this  document, 
after  the  usual  proem,  recites  that  jE^elftTjlf  with 
the  consent  of  his  witan,  not  only  gave  the  tenth 
part  of  the  lands  throughout  his  realm  to  holy 
churches,  but  granted  to  his  ministers,  appointed 
throughout  the  same,  to  have  in  perpetual  freedom, 
so  that  his  donation  might  remain  for  ever  free 
from  all  royal  and  secular  burthens :  in  considera- 
tion of  which  the  bishops  agreed  to  a  special  service 
weekly  for  the  king  and  his  nobles',  every  Saturday. 
Another  class,  and  probably  the  most  genuine, 
comprises  the  Numbers  275  and  1048  ;  in  these 
documents,  which  are  also  grants  of  immunity  to 
the  clergy  and  to  laics,  the  granting  words  are 
a3  follows  : — "  Quamobrem  ego  .^EiSelwulfus  rex 
Occidentalium  Saxonum  cum  consilio  episcoporum 
et  principum  meorum,  consilium  salubre  atquc  uni- 
forme  remedium  affirmavi ;  ut  aliquam  portionem 
terrarum  haereditariam,  antea  possidentibus  gradi- 
bu«  omnibus, — sive  famuUs  et  famulabus  Dei  Deo 


'  The  actual  worib  we  these : — "  I'l  liecimam  partem  terniniin  par 
(^aum  nostrurn,  non  kolum  lanrtis  acct^letiii  ilsrem,  verumetiain  et 
in  codem  constitutis,  in  pcrpeluam  libertateia  habere 
Tit  talis  donatio  Gxb  iucoinmutahihKque  pennatieat  ab 
auni  regali  lerritio  et  omnium  aaecularium  abaoluta  servitute."  These 
■le  the  expreasions  of  Nos.  ^2/0, 371, 1050,  L054;  which  arc  rcijiectively 
dBted  *t  Wilton  on  the  22nil  of  April,  B&4,  and  convey  granta  of  »epa- 
rate  Idail*  to  the  thane  Wigfi^rit,  to  Malmihury  church,  to  Glastonhuiy. 
and  to  the  thane  Hiinaige,  as  appears  by  the  stntementa  in  thu  body  of 
the  chartera,  as  well  aa  by  the  endorsement*,  irhich  are  to  this  effect: — 
No.  270.  "  Istn  cat  libertaa  qiiam  .^Selwulf  rei  luo  miniatro  Wiferfie 
in  perpetuam  liaereditatem  habere  concessit,  imum  cassatum  in  loco  qui 
diritur  HercgeBrding  hiwisc  :"  Endorsed,  "  Dis  seondan  iSrea  landes  hte 
He  .EtSelvrulf  cvning  Wifet15i?  his  l>cpie  siUIc." 
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servientibus,  aive  laLcie, — semper  decimam  mansio- 
nem,  ubi  minimum  sit,  turn  decimam  partem, — in 
libertatera  perpetuara  perdonare  diiudicavi  ;  ut  sit 
tuta  et  raunita  ab  omnibus  saecularibus  servitutibus, 
fiscis  regalibus,  tributis  maioribus  et  minoribus,  sive 
taxationibus  quae  nos  diclmus  Witeraeden  ;  sitque 
libera  omnium  reruni,  pro  remissione  animarum  et 
peccatorum  nostropura,  Deo  soli  ad  serviendum, 
sine  expeditione,  et  pontis  instructione  et  arcis 
munitione,  ut  eo  diligentius  pro  nobis  ad  Deum 
preces  sine  cessatione  fundant,  quo  eorum  servi- 
tutem  saecularem  in  aliqua  parte  levigamus."  In 
consideration  of  this  alleviation  the  grateful  clergy 
were  to  perform  on  the  Wednesday  in  every  week 
the  same  services  as  the  first  class  of  documents 
stipulates  for  the  Saturday.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  two  documents  of  this  particular  class, 
though  the  authority  for  them  is  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription, and  the  dates  are  altogether  suspicious, 
seem  to  be  of  a  much  more  genuine  character  as 
to  the  grant  itself  than  the  Urst  class  :  there  is  a 
certain  satisfactory  accuracy  about  the  definition  of 
Witeneden,  which  is  insofar  suggestive  of  an  au- 
thentic original ;  and  when  we  translate  the  very 
bad  Latin  "  sine  expeditione,"  etc.  by  the  genuine 
"  biitan  fyrdfare,"  etc.  we  shall  have  the  following 
reasonable  account  to  give  of  the  proceedings. 
.^■Selwulf,  being  humbled  and  terri6ed  by  the  dis- 
tresses of  wars  and  the  ravages  of  barbarous  and 
pagan  invaders,  devised  as  a  useful  remedy  thus  j  he 
determined  to  liberate  from  all  those  various  exac- 
tions and  services  which  went  by  the  general  aa) 
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of  witeneden,  the  tenth  part  of  the  estates  which, 
though  hereditary  tenure  had  grown  up  in  them, 
were  still  subject  to  the  ancient  burthens  of  folc- 
land,  whether  they  were  in  the  hands  of  laics  or 
clergy ;  that  where  the  estate  amounted  to  ten 
hides,  one  was  to  be  free  ;  where  it  was  a  very 
small  quantity,  at  all  events  a  tenth  was  to  be  so 
enfranchised  :  and  as  the  greater  piirt  of  this  land 
either  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  or  was  very 
likely  ultimately  to  come  there,  he  granted  this 
charitable  act  of  enfranchisement  that  on  these 
estates,  the  holders  might  be  the  better  able  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  service  of  God,  all  other 
service  being  discharged,  except  indeed  the  in- 
evitable three.  This  seems  best  to  accord  with 
Asser's  assertion  that  the  king  sacrificed  to  God 
the  services  which  arose  to  himself  over  a  tenth 
part  of  all  his  realm.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  could  not  apply  to  booklands  which 
already  possessed  an  exemption,  but  only  to  folc- 
land,  whether  become  hereditary  or  not ;  nor  could 
reffuum  possibly  mean  territory,  but  royal  rights, 
for  ./ESelwulf  had  no  teiritory  except  his  private 
estates;  nor  could  the  "  trinoda  necessitas "  be 
called  a  "  regale  servitium  et  tributum."  These 
were  the  dues  deraandable  by  the  king  from  folc- 
land,  and  could  only  be  discharged  by  consent  of 
the  Witan.  The  expression  of  Simeon  appears 
also  to  be  susceptible  of  do  other  translation : 
when  he  says  the  king  tithed  "  totum  regni  sui 
imperium,"  I  can  see  no  territorial  division  in 
his  words,  but  only  that  the  king  relinquished  a 
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tenth  part  of  those  imperial  rights  which  he  1 
as  king. 

A  third  class  of  documents  however  yet  remain^ 
to  be  considered.  In  these  a  clear  division  of  lands 
is  intended  and  is  recorded.  The  first  of  these  in 
point  of  time  are  the  Nos.  1051  and  1052,  which 
bear  the  suspicious  dates  of  Easter  in  the  year  854, 
the  first  indiction,  and  the  palace  at  Wilton  :  that 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  indiction,  the  dates  of 
the  first  class  of  documents.  These  two  charters 
declare  that  .(ESelwulf  being  determined  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Saint  Swithin  to  tithe  the  lauds  of  all  the 
realm  that  God  had  given  him',  increased  the  estate 
which  queen  Fri'Sogy^  had  granted  to  the  church 
at  Winchester,  in  Taunton,  by  a  certain  amount 
of  hides  in  various  places.  These  are  followed  by 
another  of  the  same  year,  but  with  the  proper  in- 
diction, viz.  the  second,  declaring  that  on  the  same 
occasion  he  gave  other  lands  to  W^inchester*;  and 
in  the  succeeding  year  655,  we  find  him  giving  an 
estate  in  Kent  to  Dun  a  minister  or  thane,  "  pro 
decimatione  agrorum,  quam  Deo  donante,  caeteris 
ministris  meis  facere  decrevi."  I  do  not  verj-  much 
insist  upon  giving  one  sense  rather  than  another 


'  "  TotiuH  regni  mihi  a  Deo  collati  ilecimanB  mm."  Nos.  1051, 11)32. 

'  "  Qimndo  ilcdmim  partem  terrorum  per  omxxt  regnum  mcuu> 
■anctis  nccclcsiis  dure  decrevi,"  etc.  No.  1053.  Tbe  Saxon  version, 
irbethcr  it  nere  the  origiiud  or  only  a  traDsUtion,  gives  us  tbe  true  aense 
of  this  aiseitioD:  it  runs  thuB:~"'Ea  Sa  he  tco'Sode  g)'nil  eall  his  cyse- 
ricL',  Vone  ttaSaa  ilicl  ealrn  lii>  Isnda,  mill  bin  nitenu  gel>eahte.  iuto 
li&lt^u  stoivuni," — 'when  throughout  all  his  realm,  he  tithed  the  tenth 
uf  nil  Am  landt  into  hulv  jilaecs,  by  the  counsel  of  his  wilon.'  There 
«B»  nothing  to  [iccvent  .EStlivulf  from  givinf;  n  leulh  or  n  half  uf  all  b; 
nirii  Inniis  In  whom  he  plcnscd. 
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to  this  "pro  decimatione,"  and  am  ready  to  admit 
that  it  may  mean,  '  in  respect  of  the  general  tithing 
of  lands  which  I  intend  to  make  to  yourself  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  my  thanes,'  or  that  it  may  be  read, 
'  ID  place  of  that  tithing  of  lands  which  I  intend  to 
make  to  the  rest  of  my  thanes,  I  give  you  such 
and  such  a  particular  estate.'  We  must  not  be  very 
fastidious  with  ^'Selwulf's  Latin,  especially  as 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  case  it 
is  a  mere  translation  of  what  would  have  been  far 
more  intelligible  and  trustworthy  Saxon. 

Trustworthy,  however,  I  can  hardly  term  the  last 
document  I  have  to  notice  ',  Saxon  though  it  be : 
this  appears  to  be  one  of  a  very  suspicious  series 
of  instruments,  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  corro- 
borating some  ancient  claim  on  the  part  of  Win- 
chester, to  have  its  hundred  hides  at  Chilcombe 
rated  at  one  hide  only.  It  bears  marks  of  forgery  in 
every  line,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  up  out  of 
some  history  of  .^Selwulf's  sojourn  in  Rome,  but 
still  is  worth  citing  as  evidence  of  the  tradition  re- 
specting tithe  : — "  In  the  name  of  him  who  writeth 
in  the  book  of  life  in  heaven  those  who  in  tliis  life 
please  him  well,  I  A'Sulf  the  king  in  this  writ  no- 
tify concerning  the  franchise  of  Chilcombe,  which 
Kynegils  the  king,  who  first  of  all  the  kings  in 
Wessex  became  a  Christian,  granted  to  his  bap- 
tismal father  Saint  Birinus  ;  and  which  since  then 
all  the  kings  who  have  succeeded  one  another  in 
Wessex  have  enfranchised  and  advanced,  although 


'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1057. 
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it  never  was  reduced  to  writing  until  the  time  of 
myself  who  am  the  ninth  king.  Also  I  notify  that 
I  established  this  franchise  before  Saint  Peter  in 
Rome,  and  the  holy  Pope  Leo,  even  so  as  it  was 
settled  between  me  and  all  my  people,  ere  I  went 
to  Rome,  that  is,  that  all  the  land  comprised  in 
this  franchise  shall  for  ever  be  acquitted  for  one 
hide;  because  God's  possessions  should  ever  be 
more  free  than  any  worldly  possession :  and  also 
my  son  jElfred,  who  went  with  me  and  was  there 
consecrated  king,  pledged  himself  to  the  Pope,  both 
to  farther  this  franchise  himself,  and  to  urge  his 
children  to  the  same,  if  God  should  grant  him  any. 
1  also,  before  the  same  Pope,  tithed  all  the  landed 
possessions  which  I  had  in  England,  to  God,  into 
holyplaces  for  myself  and  for  all  my  people  :  and 
in  Rome  with  the  assistance  and  by  the  leave  of  the 
Pope,  I  wrought  a  minster  for  the  honour  of  God 
and  to  the  worship  of  Saint  Mary  his  holy  mother, 
and  placed  therein  a  company  of  English,  whoever 
both  by  night  and  day  shall  8er%'e  God,  for  our 
people  :  and  when  I  returned  home  I  told  all  the 
people  what  I  had  done  in  Rome.  And  they  very 
earnestly  thanked  both  God  and  me  for  this,  and 
all  this  pleased  them  well,  and  they  said  that  with 
their  good  will  it  should  be  so  for  ever.  Now  I 
implore,  through  the  holy  Trinity  and  Saint  Peter, 
and  all  the  balidome  that  I  visited  in  Rome,  both 
for  myself  and  my  people,  that  never  either  king  or 
prince,  bishop  or  ealdornian,  thane  or  reeve  dimi- 
nish what  hath  been  established  with  such  witness: 
doubtless  he  that  dotii  so  will  anger  God  and  Saiol 
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Peter,  and  all  the  saints  that  repose  in  the  churches 
at  Rome,  and  miserably  earn  for  himself  the  pu- 
nishments of  hell.  Moreover  the  aforesaid  holy 
Pope  Leo  laid  God's  curse  and  Saint  Peter's,  and  all 
the  Saints'  and  his  own,  on  him  that  ever  violates 
this  ;  and  also  all  this  people  both  ordained  and  laic 
did  the  like  when  I  returned  home  and  announced 
this  to  them." 

If  these  data  then  be  correct,  ^ElSelwulf  did  three 
distinct  things  at  different  times  :  he  Srst  released 
from  all  payments,  except  the  inevitable  three,  a 
tenth  part  of  the  folclands  or  unenfranchised  lands, 
whether  in  the  tenancy  of  the  church  or  of  his 
thanes.  In  this  tenth  part  of  the  lands  so  bur- 
thened  in  his  favour  he  annihilated  the  royal  rights, 
regnum  or  itnperiura ;  and  as  the  lands  receiving 
this  privilege  were  secured  by  charter,  the  Chro- 
nicle can  justly  say  that  the  king  hooked  them  to 
the  honour  of  God.  A  second  thing  he  did,  in- 
asmuch as  he  gave  a  tenth  part  of  his  own  private 
estates  of  bookland  to  various  thanes  or  clerical 
establishments.  And  lastly  upon  every  ten  hides 
of  his  own  land  he  commanded  that  one  poor  man, 
whether  native  bom  or  stranger,  that  is,  whether 
of  Wesse.v  or  some  other  kingdom,  should  be  main- 
tained in  food  and  clothing.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
waste  words  in  showing  how  utterly  different  all 
this  really  is  from  any  grant  of  tithe,  and  how 
entirely  unfounded  is  the  opinion  that  jESelwuIf 
made  the  first  legal  enactment  in  behalf  of  tithe  in 
this  country.  All  that  it  proves  is,  tliat  .(E^elwulf 
made  a  handsome  endowment  for  the  clergy,  and 
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that  a  tenth  part  or  a  tenth  person  Beemed  to  him 
to  mark  the  proper  proportion  between  what  he 
kept  and  what  he  gave  up.  It  renders  it  probable 
that  the  claim  to  tithe  had  already  become  familiar, 
since  jESelwulf  divided  his  land  by  ten  ;  but  it  also 
shows  that  even  the  Levitical  tithe  itself  was  mis- 
represented, if  he  believed  this  donation  of  his  to 
bear  any  resemblance  to  it.  We  may  suppose  the 
squire  in  a  country  parish  to  have  let  the  parson 
a  house,  and  subsequently  excused  him  a  tenth  of 
the  rent.  This  might  be  a  very  charitable  act,  and 
might  be  done  from  very  pure  religious  motives  ; 
but  it  would  scarcely  be  called  tithe  in  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  that  word.  This  is  precisely 
what  vE^elwulf  did  in  Wessex. 

In  addition  to  leohtsceat,  or  money  paid  to  sup- 
ply lights,  sulhielraysse  or  plough-alms,  and  sawl- 
sceat,  a  present  made  to  the  church  where  a  testator 
desired  to  rest,  in  consideration  of  religious  services 
to  be  performed  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  there  was 
a  due  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  cyric- 
sceat.  It  is  not  clear  what  was  the  nature  of  this 
impost,  and  its  amount  is  uncertain,  as  well  as  the 
persons  who  were  liable  to  its  payment.  But  in  all 
probability  it  was  at  first  a  recognitory  rent  paid 
to  the  particular  churches  from  estates  leased  by 
them  ;  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  use  of  such  lands,  but  as  a  token  of 
beneficiary  tenure,  in  the  spirit  of  the  following 
words  : — "  Solventes  inde  censum  per  singulos 
annos  missis  rectorum  praedicti  monasterii,  iv  de- 
narios  in  festivitate  sancti  Reniigii  Confessoris, 
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videamur  eas  ex  proprio,  sed  iure  beneficiario  pos- 
sidere '."  It  is  therefore  not  unusual  to  find  this 
impost  particularly  mentioned  in  church-leases, 
under  the  names  of  cyricsceat,  census  aecclesi- 
asticus,  cyriclad,  aecclesiae  tnunus,  and  simitar 
terms.  The  true  character  of  the  payment  appears 
from  two  very  clear  examples  which  I  shall  quote 
at  length.  "That  in  truth  may  say  the  thane  M\f- 
sige  Hunlafing  in  respect  to  his  obtaining  this  land 
free  from  every  burthen,  to  himself  and  his  heirs, 
except  burhbdt,  bridge-work  and  military  service, 
remembering  to  his  landlord,  cyricsceat,  sawlsceat 
and  his  tithes^."  This  landlord  was  a  bishop,  in 
all  probability,  but  he  is  not  named. 

In  the  year  902,  Denewulf  bishop  of  Winchester 
leased  fifteen  hides  of  land  to  Beornwulf  and  his 
heirs,  reserving  a  rent  of  forty-five  shillings  yearly. 
"  And  every  year  let  him  assist  in  the  hot  of  the 
church^  which  that  land  belongeth  to,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  other  folk  do,  each  by  the  mea- 
sure of  his  land  ;  and  let  him  justly  pay  his  cyric- 
sceat, and  perform  his  military  service  and  bridge 

'  Schinnat,  Tradit.  Fuldena,  No.  -152.  So  also  in  the  Woroeater 
Domesday,  Humm.  500,  501.  "De  codcm  manerio  tenet  Hugo  do 
GreotesmaisDil  dlmtdiam  hidam  sd  Lapeuuerte.  et  BoldetriniiB  de  eoj 
rt  fiut  et  est  dc  soc*  episcopi.  Dc  Ijoc  terra  per  BinguloB  annos  red- 
duotur  viii  denirii  ad  eccleaiam  de  Wirecestre,  pro  drcette  et  recog- 
nitione  t«rre." 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  ^33. 

*  Hafdlf  the  repairs  of  the  church,  which  nere  thua  to  be  attended 
to  yearly ;  although  in  religious  as  in  secular  tenures,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tenant  wan  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  re- 
pftin  of  the  lord's  buildings.  Tht  distinction  between  "  fitet  olSeT  folc," 
thmt  is  the  other  tenants,  au<l  "  i'hI  t'oU-,"  thnt  is  everybody  throiiglioiit 
the  realm,  ii  clear. 
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and  fortress  work,  as  they  do  throughout  all  the 
folk'." 

Between  the  years  879  and  909,  the  same  bishop 
gave  forty  hides  to  .^Elfred,  for  his  life.  Upon  these 
he  reserved  a  rent  of  three  pounds,  cyricsceats, 
cyricsceat-work,  and  the  services  of  jElfred's  men 
when  required  at  the  bishop's  hunting  and  reaping'. 
In  like  manner  Oswald  reserved,  in  all  the  grants 
he  made  out  of  the  church  property  at  Worcester, 
the  church -rights,  that  is  to  say  cyricsceat,  toll, 
tax  and  pannage,  and  also  the  services  of  the  te- 
nants at  his  hunting^.  Lastly  between  the  years 
871  and  877,  bishop  EalhfriS  granting  eight  hides 
for  three  lives  to  duke  Cii^Sred,  reserved  bridge- 
work,  military  service,  eight  cyricsceats,  the  mass- 
priest's  rights  and  soulsceats*. 

Tliis  cyricsceat  then  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally a  recognitory  service  due  to  the  lord  from 
the  tenant  on  church-lands.  But  it  is  very  clear 
that  in  process  of  time  a  new  character  was  as- 
sumed for  it,  and  it  was  claimed  of  all  men  alike, 
as  a  due  to  the  clergy.  Here  again  the  Levitical 
legislation  was  taken  to  be  applicable  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  The  Jews  had  been  commanded  to 
give  lirst-fruits*,  as  well  as  tithes;  and  if  tithes 
belonged  to  the  clergy  by  virtue  of  God's  com- 
mandment, so  did  first-fruits  also.    These  appear 

'  "  And  eac  lulcc  gearc  fultumicD  to  Scere  cvrican  bate  Sv  Ket  land 

t6  byrS  be  S^m  dtt'le  Se  4!et  oCer  folc  d6  tele  be  his  landea  meKe  uid  fa 

cyricsceattei  mid  rilite  ^'ft  and  fjrde  and  brycgc  and  festcigeweorc 

hewe  swa  tnon  ofcr  call  folc  d6."  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  10/9. 

'  Cod.  Dipl,  No.  108fi.  »  See  vol.  i.  p.  518.  App.  B 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1062,  '  Deiil.  xviii,  4. 
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also  to  have  been  called  cyricsceat,  and  after  a  time 
became  an  established  charge  upon  the  land  of  the 
freeman  as  well  as  the  unfree.  The  earliest  legis- 
lation which  we  can  discover,  bearing  unquestion- 
ably upon  this  point,  is  that  of  Eadmund  toward 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century'  ;  he  strictly  com- 
mands payment  of  tithe,  cyricsceat  and  alrasfee, 
and  declares  that  he  who  will  not  do  it  shall  be  ex- 
communicated. By  the  time  of  Eadgar  however 
the  matter  seems  to  have  been  quite  settled,  and 
cyricsceat  is  directed  to  be  paid  from  the  hearth  of 
every  freeman  to  the  old  minster, — most  likely  to 
prevent  a  course  similar  to  the  arbitrary  cousecra- 
tion  of  tithes.  And  this  remained  a  fixed  charge 
upon  the  land  till  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  when 
it  ceased  to  be  generally  paid,  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  expressions  of  Fleta  and  other  jurists'  ;  it 

'  Ll.  Ettdm.  i.  §  2.  Thorpe,  i.  2-14.  The  earUer  notice*  are  LI.  Ini, 
i4,  61.  jESclrt.  i.  Tborpe,  i.  104,  140,  196.  But  theae  ore  not  at 
■Q  concliuive,  and  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  tbe  lia- 
bility to  thiR  impost  beinj;  conliacd  to  the  tenants  of  the  church.  Ini'a 
Ibw  only  regulates  the  time  at  nhicb  the  impoxt  is  to  be  paid,  and  the 
particular  eatate  from  which  it  is  due,  MSeUtiM  confines  hiroself  to 
commanding  that  his  ofScen  shall  cee  the  cyricsceat  paid  at  the  proper 
times  and  to  the  proper  places. 

'  *'Cbo«;heBed  certam  mensuram  hiadi  tritici  signal,  qiiam  quillbet 
oUin  sanctae  Ecclesiae  die  sancti  Martini,  tempore  tam  Britonum  quom 
Angloruro,  eontrihuenint.  Plurea  tamen  magnates  post  Normannoruin 
■dventum  in  Angliam,  iliam  contribntioncm  secundum  veterera  legem 
Hoyci,  nomine  Primitiarum  dabnnt ;  prout  in  brcvi  regis  Knuti  ad 
■ummum  Pontificera  transmisso  continctur,  in  quibus  illam  coDthbu- 
tionem  appellant  Churchaed,  quasi  semen  ecclesiae."  Fleta,  i.  47,  §  28. 
"  Chichened,  al :  chircheomer,  al :  chircheambre  :  un  certein  de  bl^ 
batu  ke  checun  home  dcvoit  au  tens  de  Bretuns  e  dc  engleis  a  Ic  egUse 
le  iur  seint  Martin  mes  pus  le  venue  de  Kormans  si  le  priserent  a  luT 
n  pluiur  leinouragcs,  e  le  doncnuit  solum  la  veile  lei  Moyn,  et  no- 
mine primiciamm  ileum  lem   troue  en   le  lettres  enikt  ke  tl  envea  a 


had  passed  in  some  cases  into  the  hands  of  secu- 
lar lords,  with  lands  alienated  by  the  clergy,  or 
taken  from  them.  But  in  the  time  of  Cnut  it  was 
still  paid  as  primitiae  sejninum,  and  it  is  not  pro- 
bable tliat  his  successors  altered  his  arrangements 
in  this  respect. 

The  liberality  of  the  Anglosaxons  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  grants  of  land  which  they 
conferred  upon  the  several  churches,  although  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  these  were  most  extra- 
vagant". At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  clergy  were  always  certain  to  com- 
mand a  more  than  adequate  supply  of  free  and 
unfree  labour  ;  and  that,  if  their  landed  possessions 
thus  increased  their  wealth  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  they  also  were  the  greatest  contributors 


Toroe,  e  est  dit  chiTchesed  (guBsi  leineD  ecdeiiae."  MS.  St 
fol.  228,  h.  Thw  writ  of  Cnut  to  the  Pope  is  uot  known 
vre  have  a  letter  adilresaeil  by  him  to  bin  Witui  from  Rome,  to  which 
Flet&  probably  alluilei.  "Nunc  igitur  pra^cipio  et  obtcstor  ontnea  meos 
episcopos  ct  regui  pracpusitoa,  per  lidem,  quam  Deo  et  mihi  debetis, 
quntenua  facialis,  ut  antequain  ego  Angbam  veniam,  omnia  debita,  que 
Deo  Beeuiidum  Ic^m  autiquam  debemui,  lint  aoluu,  scilicet  elcciaoity- 
nae  pro  aratriB,  et  decimae  aninalium  ipsiiu  snni  procmtomm,  et  de- 
narii quoi  Romac  ad  HiuictiUD  Pctrum  dehemus,  aivc  ex  urbibui  li 
viltia,  et  mediantc  Augusto  decimae  fhigum,  et  in  fcativitate  twicti 
tini  primitiae  inninMm  ad  ecelcaiam  sub  cuius  parochia  quisque  est, 
AngUce  Cireeicral  nominantur."  Flor.  Wigom.  ad.  an.  1031. 
'  TTie  eatate  of  Chilcoinbe  alone,  belonging  to  Winchester, 
oned  at  one  hundred  hides,  or  at  least  three  thousand  acres,  which 
succeeded  iu  getting  rated  to  the  pubhc  burthens  at  one  hide 
Cod.  Dipl.  No.  642.  But  the  vsiioie  of  their  estnles  in  Ilampsbit 
pear  from  the  same  document  to  have  compriaed  no  leas  than  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  hides,  wbieh  at  my  very  low  estimate  of  the 
bide  amount  to  tenenteen  thousand,  Ikrer  hundred  and  forty  acrea, — ■ 
very  prett)'  provision  for  one  Chapter.  The  amount  of  lands  uid  chat- 
tels devised  by  various  prelates  almost  exceeds  belief. 
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the  general  well-being  through  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  cultivation.  But  the  piety  or  the 
fears  of  the  laity  did  not  stop  short  at  gifts  of  land 
and  serfs  :  jewels,  cups,  rings,  crosses  and  caskets, 
money,  tapestry  and  vestments,  annual  foundations 
of  bread,  wine,  beer,  honey  and  flesh,  sometimes 
to  enormous  amounts,  were  devised  by  the  will 
of  wealthy  and  penitent  sinners  ;  houses  and  curti- 
lages, tolls  and  markets,  forests,  harbours,  fisheries, 
mines,  commons  of  pasture  and  mast,  flocks  and 
herds  of  swine,  horses  and  oxen,  testified  to  the 
liberality  of  ealdormen  and  kings.  Nor  was  the 
opportunity  of  investing  their  surplus  profitably 
always  wanting :  more  than  one  mortgage  is  re- 
corded, on  terms  sufficiently  favourable  to  the 
mortgagors  ;  and  loans  on  excellent  security,  show 
that  if  the  nobles  knew  where  to  find  capitalists 
in  their  need,  the  capitalist  also  knew  very  well 
how  to  turn  his  facilities  to  good  account.  The 
necessity  of  providing  out  of  these  large  funds  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  churches,  and  the 
due  celebration  of  religious  rites,  can  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  a  great  hardship ;  and  although  the 
demands  of  charity,  and  the  duties  of  hospitality, 
may  have  seemed  a  heavy  charge  to  the  avaricious 
or  the  selfish,  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  no 
class  of  the  community  occupied  so  dignified  or  so 
easy  a  position  as  the  Anglosaxon  clergy.  The 
State,  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  their  services, 
was  not  niggardly  in  rewarding  them.  There  was 
a  ready  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  laity  in 
the  claims  of  the  clergy  to  respect  and  trust ;  and, 
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while  these  continued  to  maintain  a  decent  confor- 
mity to  the  duties  of  their  calling,  we  find  a  per- 
fectly harmonious  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  the 
church.  Nor,  amongst  all  the  writings  which  the 
clergy — the  only  writers — ^have  left  us,  do  we  find 
any  of  those  complaints  and  grievances,  which  are 
apt  to  be  made  prominent  enough  when  the  mem- 
hers  of  that  powerful  body  believe  their  pretensions 
to  be  treated  with  less  than  due  consideration.  The 
devoted  partizan  of  Rome  might  choose  to  declare 
the  English  church  subject  to  such  bondage  as  no 
other  suffered ;  but,  except  from  quarrels  of  their 
own,  the  clergy  never  were  exposed  here  to  those 
inconveniences  which  are  unavoidable,  upon  any 
attempt  on  their  part  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  fellow-members  in  the  Christian  communion. 


4U7 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  POOR. 

TuBRB  is  hardly  a  question  connected  with  the 
march  of  civilization  more  difficult  to  answer  satis- 
factorily than  this :  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
Poor? 

In  our  own  day,  when  subdivision  of  labour  has 
been  carried  to  an  unheard  of  extent,  when  property 
follows  the  natural  law  of  accumulation  in  masses, 
and  society  numbers  the  proletarian  as  an  inevitable 
unit  among  its  constituents,  the  question  presents 
itself  in  a  threatening  and  dangerous  form,  with 
difficulty  surrounding  it  on  every  side,  and  anarchy 
scowling  in  the  background,  hardly  to  be  appeased 
or  vanquished.  But  such  circumstances  as  those 
we  live  under  are  rare,  and  almost  unexampled 
in  history :  even  the  later  and  depraved  days  of 
Roman  civilization  offer  but  a  very  insufficient 
pattern  of  a  similar  condition*.    Above  all  it  would 

'  The  Roman  poor-law  was,  consequently  upon  the  Roman  imperial 
institutions,  of  a  strange,  exceptional  and  most  dangerous  character. 
The  rulers  literally  fed  the  people :  panem  et  circenses,  food  and  amuse- 
ments ;  these  were  the  relief  which  the  wealthy  and  powerful  supplied, 
and  if  ever  these  were  sparingly  distributed,  convulsions  and  revolution 
were  inevitable.  The  Aurovpyicu,  public  dinners,  and  other  doles  of  a 
compulsory  nature  assisted  the  poorer  among  the  Athenians.  (I  have 
not  cancelled  this  note,  which  was  written  long  before  the  events  of 
February  1848  and  their  consequences  had  added  another  pregnant 
example  to  the  store  of  history.) 

VOL.  II.  2  K 
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be  difficult  to  find  any  parallel  for  them  in  coun- 
tries where  land  is  abundant,  and  the  accumulation 
of  property  slow :  there  may  be  pauperism  in  New 
York,  but  scarcely  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  cultivator  may  live  hardly,  poorly ;  but  he  can 
live,  and  as  increasing  numbei*s  gather  round  him 
and  form  a  market  for  his  superfluous  produce,  he 
will  gradually  become  easy,  and  at  length  wealthy. 
It  is  however  questionable  whether  population  will 
really  increase  very  fast  in  an  agricultural  commu- 
nity where  a  sufficient  provision  is  made  for  every 
family,  and  where  there  is  an  unlimited  fund,  and 
power  of  almost  indefinite  extension.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  natural  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  proportion  between  the  consumers  and  the 
means  of  living  should  long  continue  to  be  an  ad- 
vantageous one,  and  no  pressure  will  be  felt  as 
long  as  no  effort  is  made  to  give  a  false  direction 
to  the  energies  of  any  portion  of  the  community. 

But  this  cannot  possibly  be  the  case  in  a  system 
which  limits  the  amount  of  the  estate  or  hyd. 
Here  a  period  must  unavoidably  arise  where  popu- 
lation advances  too  rapidly  for  subsistence,  unless 
a  manufacturing  effort  on  an  extensive  scale  is 
made,  and  made  with  perfect  freedom  from  all  re- 
straints, but  those  which  prudence  and  well-regu- 
lated views  of  self-interest  impose.  If  want  of  rapid 
internal  communication  deprive  the  farmer  of  a 
market,  and  compel  him  to  limit  his  produce  to 
the  requirements  of  his  own  family,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  not  only  that  he  will  be  compelled  to 
remain  in  a  stationary  and  not  very  easy  position. 
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but  that  a  difficulty  will  arise  as  to  the  disposal  of 
a  redundant  population.  Many  plans  have  been 
devised  to  meet  this  difficulty  ;  a  favourite  one  has 
been  at  all  times,  to  endeavour  to  find  means  of 
limiting  population  itself,  instead  of  destroying 
all  restrictions  upon  occupation.  The  profoundest 
thinkers  of  Greece,  considering  that  a  pauper  po- 
pulation is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  state,  have 
positively  recommended  violent  means  to  prevent 
its  increase' :  infanticide  and  exposition  thus  figure 
among  the  means  by  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  con- 
sider that  full  and  perfect  citizenship  is  to  be  main- 
tained. I  have  already  touched  upon  some  of  the 
means  by  which  our  forefathers  attempted  this 
regulation  :  emigration  was  as  popular  a  nostrum 
with  thera  as  with  us :  service  in  the  comitatus, 
even  servitude  on  the  land,  were  looked  to  as  an 
outlet,  and  slavery  probably  served  to  keep  up 
something  of  a  balance  :  moreover  it  is  likely  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population  were  entirely 
prevented  from  contracting  marriage  :  of  this  last 

'  HtfA  lli  anoSiiriait  cat  rjio^^c  toiv  yiynniiinur  iara  ndftet  luiiir 
xnr7)l>u/i<t«>'  Tpfipin/,  Sia  Si  irX^Ait  riKvar,  iaf  ^  rdfic  ruv  iSHv  KaAig, 
Itrfiir  ajroriSiaBai  To>v  yiyinifUi/uiV  Sipurrai  yap  8^  r^c  TtuwirtNini  ri 
tX^r.  Arist.  Fulit.  viii.  c.  14.  See  aba  Plato,  Leg.  bk. 3.  Ed.  Bckb. 
p.  739,  740,  etc.  Ell.  Stalbamn,  vol.  vi.  p.  1 31.  etc.  The  tendency  of 
Ariilotle's  ideas  on  tlie  subject  may  be  gathered  from  bis  notion  that  the 
Cretans  encouraged  jraifkpairrta,  in  order  ta  chuck  population.  1  am 
'  informed  upon  good  authority,  that  in  the  Brcisgnu,  aud  especially  the 
Bee-Krei»  of  Baden,  tbe  younger  children,  or  any  supposed  suqdus,  are 
permitted  to  die,  of  want  of  food,  In  order  that  the  property  (Bauemgut), 
■mounting  sometimes  to  100  moreen  or  (if)  acres  of  land,  may  remain 
undivided.  It  ii  alto  certain  that  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  a  womao 
who  bean  more  than  a  certaiu  settled  number  of  children  is  looked 
npon  with  cootempt. 
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number  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
monks  must  have  made  an  important  item.  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  somewhat  severe  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  conjugal  intercourse  may  have 
had  their  rise  in  an  erroneous  view  that  population 
might  thus  be  limited  or  regulated'.  But  still,  all 
these  means  must  have  furnished  a  very  inade- 
quate relief;  even  the  worn-out  labourer,  especially 
if  unfree,  must  have  become  superfluous,  and  if  he 
was  of  Httle  use  to  his  owner,  there  was  little  chance 
of  his  finding  a  purchaser.  What  provision 
made  for  him  ? 

The  condition  of  a  serf  or  an  outlaw  from  povei 
is  an  abnormal  one,  but  only  so  in  a  Christian 
community.  In  fact  it  seems  to  rae  that  the  State 
neither  contemplates  the  existence  of  the  poor,  nor 
cares  for  it :  the  poor  man's  right  to  live  is  derived 
from  the  moral  and  Christian,  not  from  the  public 
law  :  so  little  true  is  the  general  assertion  that  the 
poor  man  has  a  right  to  be  maintained  upon  the 
land  on  which  he  was  born.  The  State  exists  for 
its  members,  the  full,  free  and  independent  citizens, 
self-supported  on  the  land  ;  and  except  as  self- 
supported  on  the  land  it  knows  no  citizens  at  all. 
Any  one  but  the  holder  of  a  free  hyd  must  either 
fly  to  the  forest  or  take  service,  or  steal  and  become 
a  feov.  How  the  pagan  Saxons  contemplated  this 
fact  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  at  the  period  when 

'  The  PocnitcDtiils  recommend  Bbstmcnw  every  Wednesday,  Priilay 
and  Sunday  throughout  the  year  :  on  all  great  fasts,  high  fearts  and 
feativaU :  during  all  penancea.  general  or  Bjiecial :  scTcn  montlii  b 
and  after  parturition. 
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we  first  meet  with  them  in  history,  two  disturbing 
causes  were  iu  operation  ;  first  the  gradual  loosen- 
ing of  the  principle  of  the  mark-settlement,  and 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  landed  estates  in 
few  hands  ;  secondly  the  operation  of  Christianity. 

This  taught  the  equality  of  men  in  the  eye  of 
God,  who  had  made  all  men  brothers  in  the  mystery 
of  Christ's  passion.  And  from  this  also  it  followed 
that  those  who  had  been  bought  with  that  precious 
sacrifice  were  not  to  be  cast  away.  The  sin  of 
suffering  a  child  to  die  unbaptized  was  severely 
animadverted  upon.  The  crinne  of  infanticide  could 
only  be  expiated  by  years  of  hard  and  wearisome 
penance ;  but  the  penance  unhappily  bears  witness 
to  the  principle, — a  principle  universally  pagan, 
and  not  given  up,  even  to  this  day,  by  nations  and 
classes  which  would  repudiate  with  indignation  the 
reproach  of  paganism,  tiiough  thoroughly  imbued 
with  pagan  habits.  In  the  seventh  century  we  read 
of  the  existence  of  poor,  and  we  read  also  of  the 
duty  of  assisting  them.  But  as  the  State  had  in 
fact  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  no  machinery  of 
its  own  to  provide  for  them,  and  as  the  clergy  were 
ex  officlu  their  advocates  and  protectors,  the  State 
did  what  under  the  circumstances  was  the  beat 
thing  to  do,  it  recognized  the  duty  which  the  clergy 
hiid  imposed  upon  themselves  of  supporting  the 
poor.  It  went  further, — it  compelled  the  freeman 
to  supply  the  clergy  with  the  means  of  doing  it. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  sixth  century,  Gregory 
the  Great  informed  Augustine  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  R>man  church  to  cause  a  fourth  part  of 
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all  that  accrued  to  the  altar  from  the  oblations  of 
the  faithful  to  be  given  to  the  poor ;  and  this  was 
beyond  a  doubt  the  legitimate  substitute  for  the  old 
mode  of  distribution  which  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  had  adopted  while  the  church  lurked  in 
comers  and  in  catacombs,  and  its  communicants 
stole  a  fearful  and  mysterious  pleasure  in  its  minis- 
trations under  the  jealous  eyes  of  imperial  pagan- 
ism. As  soon  however  as  the  accidental  oblations 
were  to  a  great  degree  replaced  by  settled  payments 
(whether  arising  out  of  land  or  not^),  and  these 
were  directed  to  be  applied  in  definite  proportions, 
we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  State  had  a  poor- 
law,  and  that  the  clergy  were  the  relieving  officers. 
The  spirit  of  Gregory's  injunction  is  that  a  part  of 
all  that  accrues  shall  be  given  to  the  poor ;  and 
this  applies  with  equal  force  to  tithes,  churchshots, 
bdts  or  fines,  eleemosynary  grants,  and  casual  ob- 
lations. In  this  spirit,  it  will  be  seen,  the  Anglo- 
saxon  clergy  acted,  and  we  may  believe  that  no 
inconsiderable  fund  was  provided  for  distribution. 
The  liability  of  the  tithe  is  the  first  point  upon 
which  I  shall  produce  evidence.  The  first  secular 
notice  of  this  is  contained  in  the  following  law  of 
M^elred,  an.  1014: — **  And  concerning  tithe,  the 

'  "  To  shipmcn  it  is  commanded,  like  as  it  also  is  to  husbandmen, 
that  that  shoidd  give  unto  God  the  tenth  part  of  all  the  increase  upon 
their  stock,  and  moreover  give  alms  from  the  nine  parts  that  are  their 
own.  And  so  is  it  commanded  to  everj'  man  that  from  the  same  craft 
wherewith  he  provides  for  his  body's  need,  he  provide  for  that  of  his  soul 
also,  which  is  better  than  the  body."  Ecc.  Institutes.  Thorpe,  ii.  432. 
"  O  homo,  inde  Dominus  decimas  expetit,  unde  vivis.  De  militia,  de 
negotio,  dc  artificio  reddc  decimas."  St.  Augustine,  cited  by  Ecgb.  Ex- 
cei-p.  102.  Thorpe,  ii.  112. 
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king  and  his  witan  have  chosen  and  said,  as  right 
it  is,  that  the  third  part  of  the  tithe  which  belongs 
to  the  church,  shall  go  to  the  reparation  of  the 
church,  and  a  second  part  to  the  servants  of  Grod, 
and  the  third  to  God's  poor  and  needy  men  in 
thraldom^" 

But  if  positive  public  enactment  be  rare,  it  is 
not  so  with  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  recommen* 
dations  of  the  rulers  of  the  Anglosaxon  church.  The 
Poenitentials,  Confessionals,  and  other  works  com- 
piled by  these  prelates  for  the  guidance  and  in- 
struction of  the  clergy  abound  in  passages  wherein 
the  obligation  of  providing  for  the  poor  out  of 
the  tithe  is  either  assumed  or  positively  asserted. 
In  the  '  Capitula  et  Fragmenta '  of  Theodor,  dating 
in  the  seventh  century,  it  is  written,  ''  It  is  not 
lawful  to  give  tithes  save  unto  the  poor  and  pil- 
grims*," which  can  hardly  mean  anything  but  a 
prohibition  to  the  clergy,  to  make  friends  among 
the  laity  by  giving  them  presents  out  of  the  tithe ; 
but  which  shows  what  were  the  lawful  or  legitimate 
uses  of  tithe.     Again  he  says*, — *'  If  any  one  ad- 

»  .£8elred,  ix.  §  6.  Thorpe,  i.  342.  This  passage  of  Augustine  is 
referred  to  in  the  collection  commonly  attributed  to  Ed.  Conf.  And  a 
detailed  enumeration  is  given  of  tithe :  thus,  the  tenth  sheaf  of  com ; 
from  a  herd  of  mares,  the  tenth  foal ;  where  there  are  only  one  or  two 
mares,  a  penny  per  foal.  Similarly  of  cows,  the  tenth  calf  or  an  obolus 
per  calf.  The  tenth  cheese,  or  the  tenth  day's  milk.  The  tenth  lamb, 
fleece,  measure  of  butter,  and  pig.  Of  bees  according  to  the  year- 
ly jrield :  from  groyes  and  meadows,  mills  and  waters,  parks,  stews, 
fisherietb  brushwood,  orchards ;  the  produce  of  all  business,  and  in- 
deed of  everything  the  Lord  has  given,  the  tenth  part  shall  be  rendered. 
Thorpe,  i.  445. 

'  Cap.  et  Fragm.  Theod.    Thor|)e,  ii.  65. 

•  n>id.  Thorpe,  ii.  80.  These  xenodochia  i^-erc  hospitals  or  ahns- 
houses. 
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ministers  the  xenodochia  of  the  poor,  or  has  re- 
ceived the  tithes  of  the  people,  and  has  converted 
any  portion  thereof  to  his  own  uses,"  etc. 

In  the  Excerptions  of  archbishop  Ecgberht  we 
find  the  following  canon  : — **  The  priests  are  to 
take  tithes  of  the  people,  and  to  make  a  written 
list  of  the  names  of  the  givers,  and  according  to 
the  authority  of  the  canons,  they  are  to  divide 
them,  in  the  presence  of  men  that  fear  God.  The 
first  part  they  are  to  take  for  the  adornment  of  the 
church ;  but  the  second  they  are  in  all  humility, 
mercifully  to  distribute  with  their  own  hands,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  and  strangers ;  the  third  part 
however  the  priests  may  reserve  for  themselves  ^'* 

In  the  Confessional  of  the  same  prelate  we  find 
the  following  exhortation,  to  be  addressed  by  the 
priest  to  the  penitent : — '*  Be  thou  gentle  and  cha- 
ritable to  the  poor,  zealous  in  almsgiving,  in  at- 
tendance at  church,  and  in  the  giving  of  tithe  to 
Grod's  church  and  the  poor-." 

In  the  canons  enacted  under  Eddgar,  but  which 
are  at  least  founded  upon  an  ancient  work  of  Cum- 
mianus,  there  is  this  entry : — **  We  enjoin  that  the 
priests  so  distribute  the  people's  alms,  that  they 
do  both  give  pleasure  to  God,  and  accustom  the 
people  to  alms^;"  to  which  however  there  is  an 
addition  which  can  scarcely  well  be  understood  of 
anything  but  tithe :  **  and  it  is  right  that  one  part 
be  delivered  to  the  priests,  a  second  part  for  the 
need  of  the  church,  and  a  third  part  for  the  poor." 

»  Exccrp.  Ecgb.  Thorpe,  ii.  98. 

"  Confcs.  Ecgb.  Thorpe,  ii.  132.  '  Thorpe,  ii.  256. 
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The  Canons  of  iElfric  have  the  same  entry,  and 
the  same  mode  of  distribution  as  those  of  Ecgberht : 
"  The  holy  fathers  have  also  appointed  that  men 
shall  pay  their  tithes  into  God's  church.  And  let 
the  priest  go  thither,  and  divide  them  into  three : 
one  part  for  the  repair  of  the  church ;  the  second 
for  the  poor ;  the  third  for  God's  servants  who  at- 
tend to  the  church  \" 

Thus  according  to  the  view  of  the  Anglosaxon 
church,  ratified  by  the  express  enactment  of  the 
witan,  a  third  of  the  tithe  was  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  poor.  But  other  means  were  found  to 
increase  this  fund :  not  only  was  the  duty  of  alms- 
giving strenuously  enforced,  but  even  the  fasts  and 
penances  recommended  or  imposed  by  the  clergy 
were  made  subservient  to  the  same  charitable  pur- 
pose. The  canons  enacted  under  Eddgdr  provide', 
that  "when  a  man  fasts,  then  let  the  dishes  that 
would  have  been  eaten  be  all  distributed  to  God's 
poor."  And  again  the  Ecclesiastical  Institutes  de- 
clare*: "  It  is  daily  needful  for  every  man  that  he 
give  his  alms  to  poor  men ;  but  yet  when  we  fast, 
then  ought  we  to  give  greater  alms  than  on  other 
days ;  because  the  meat  and  the  drink,  which  we 
should  then  use  if  we  did  not  fast,  we  ought  to 
distribute  to  the  poor." 

So  in  certain  cases  where  circumstances  ren- 
dered the  strict  performance  of  penance  difficult 
or  impossible,  a  kind  of  tariff  seems  to  have  been 
devised,  the  application  of  which  was  left  to  the 

>  Thorpe,  ii.  352.  '  Ibid.  ii.  286.  '  Ibid.  ii.  437. 
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discretion  of  the  confessor.  The  proceeds  of  this 
commutation  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Thus 
Theodor  teaches* : — ''  But  let  him  that  through  in- 
firmity cannot  fast,  give  alms  to  the  poor  accord- 
ing to  his  means ;  that  is,  for  every  day  a  penny 
or  two  or  three  ....  For  a  year  let  him  give  thirty 
shillings  in  alms ;  the  second  year,  twenty ;  the 
third,  fifteen." 

Again* : — **  He  that  knows  not  the  psalms  and 
cannot  fast,  must  give  twenty-two  shillings  in  alms 
for  the  poor,  as  commutation  for  a  year's  fasting 
on  bread  and  water ;  and  let  him  fast  every  Friday 
on  bread  and  water,  and  three  forties ;  that  is, 
forty  days  before  Easter,  forty  before  the  festival 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  forty  before  Christ- 
mas-day. And  in  these  three  forties  let  him  esti- 
mate the  value  or  possible  value  of  whatsoever  is 
prepared  for  his  use,  in  food,  in  drink  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  let  him  distribute  the  half  of 
that  value  in  alms  to  the  poor,"  etc. 

When  we  consider  the  almost  innumerable  cases 
in  which  penance  must  have  been  submitted  to  by 
conscientious  believers,  and  the  frequent  hindrances 
which  public  or  private  business  and  illness  must 
have  thrown  in  the  way  of  strict  performance,  we 
may  conclude  that  no  slight  addition  accrued  from 
this  source  to  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  church 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Even  the  follies  and 
vices  of  men  were  made  to  contribute  their  quota 

^  Poenit.  Thorpe,  ii.  61  :  see  also  ii.  83.  Tit.  do  incestis. 
2  Thorpe,  ii.  68.     See  also  pp.  67,  69,  70,  134,  222. 
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in  a  more  direct  form.  Ecgberht  requires  that  a 
portion  of  the  spoil  gained  in  war  shall  be  applied 
to  charitable  purposes  i ;  and  he  estimates  the 
amount  at  no  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole  booty. 
Again,  it  is  positively  enacted  by  ^"Selred  and  his 
witan  that  a  portion  of  the  fines  paid  by  ofienders 
to  the  church  should  be  applied  in  a  similar  man- 
ner: they  say*,  that  such  money  "belongs  law- 
fully, by  the  direction  of  the  bishops,  to  the  buying 
of  prayers,  to  the  behoof  of  the  poor,  to  the  repa- 
ration of  churches,  to  the  instruction,  clothing  and 
feeding  of  those  who  minister  to  God,  for  books, 
bells  and  vestments,  but  never  for  idle  pomp  of 
this  world." 

More  questionable  is  a  command  inculcated  by 
archbishop  Ecgberht,  that  the  over-wealthy  should 
punish  themselves  for  their  folly  by  large  contri- 
butions to  the  poor® :  '*  Let  him  that  collecteth 
immoderate  wesdth,  for  his  want  of  wisdom,  give 
the  third  part  to  the  poor." 

Upon  the  bishops  and  clergy  was  especially  im- 
posed the  duty  of  attending  to  this  branch  of 
Christian  charity,  which  they  were  commanded  to 
exemplify  in  their  own  persons :  thus  the  bishops 
are  admonished  to  feed  and  clothe  the  poor"*,  the 
clerk  who  possessed  a  superfluity  was  to  be  excom- 


'  Poenit.  Ecgb.  Thorpe,  ii.  232. 

«  ^«elr.  vi.  §  61.    Thorpe,  i.  328.  »  Thorpe,  ii.  232. 

*  Archbishop  Ecgberht,  from  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Orleans : 
"  Episoopus  pauperibus  et  infirmis,  qui  debilitate  faciente  non  possunt 
suis  manibus  laborare,  victum  et  vestimentum,  in  quantum  possibilitas 
fuerit,  largiatur.*'  Thorpe,  ii.  105. 
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municated  if  he  did  not  distribute  it  to  the  poor  *, 
nay  the  clergy  were  admonished  to  learn  and  prac- 
tise handicrafts,  not  only  in  order  to  keep  them- 
selves out  of  mischief  and  avoid  the  temptations  of 
idleness,  but  that  they  might  earn  funds  wherewith 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  their  brethren*.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  MSS.  and  other  re- 
mains of  Anglosaxon  art  are  well-aware  how  great 
eminence  was  attained  by  some  of  these  clerical 
workmen,  and  how  valuable  their  skill  may  have 
been  in  the  eyes  of  the  wealthy  and  liberal®. 

Another  source  of  relief  remains  to  be  noticed : 
I  mean  the  eleemosynary  foundations.  It  is  of 
course  well  known  that  every  church  and  monas- 
tery comprised  among  its  necessary  buildings  a 
xenodochium,  hospitium  or  similar  establishment, 
a  kind  of  hospital  for  the  reception  and  refection  of 
the  poor,  the  houseless  and  the  wayfarer.  But  I 
allude  more  particularly  to  the  foundations  which 
the  piety  of  the  clergy  or  laics  established  without 
the  walls  of  the  churches  or  monasteries.  -^Sel- 
Rtiin  commanded  the  royal  reeves  throughout  his 
realm  to  feed  and  clothe  one  poor  man  each :  the 
allowance  was  to  be,  from  every  two  farms,  an 
amber  of  meal,  a  shank  of  bacon,  or  a  ram  worth 
fourpence,  monthly,  and  clothing  for  the  whole 
year.  The  reeves  here  intended  must  have  been 
the  bailiffs  (villici,  praepositi,  tiingerdfan)  of  the 

•  Theod.  Poen.  xxv.  §  6.  '  Ecc.  Inst.  Thorpe,  ii.  4(>4. 

'  We  know  that  Benedict  Biscop  received  as  much  as  eight  hides  of 
land  for  one  vohirae  of  geographical  treatises,  illustrated  and  ilUimi- 
nnted.    Bed.  Op.  Min.  155. 
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royal  vills ;  and,  if  they  could  not  find  a  poor  man 
in  their  viU,  they  were  to  seek  him  in  another*. 
In  the  churches  which  were  especially  favoured 
with  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  it 
was  usual  for  the  anniversary  of  the  patron  to  be 
celebrated  with  religious  services,  a  feast  to  the  bro- 
therhood and  a  distribution  of  food  to  the  poor, 
which  was  occasionally  a  very  liberal  one.  In  the 
year  832  we  learn  incidentally  what  were  the  cha- 
ritable foundations  of  archbishop  Wulfred.  He 
commanded  twenty-six  poor  men  to  be  daily  fed  on 
different  manors,  he  gave  each  of  them  yearly 
twenty-six  pence  to  purchase  clothing,  and  further 
ordered  that  on  his  anniversary  twelve  hundred 
poor  men  should  receive  each  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
cheese,  or  bacon  and  one  penny*. 

Oswulf,  who  was  duke  of  East  Kent  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ninth  century,  left  lands  to  Can- 
terbury charging  the  canons  with  doles  upon  his 
anniversary :  twenty  ploughlands  or  about  twelve 
hundred  acres  at  Stanstead  were  to  supply  the 
canons  and  the  poor  on  that  day  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  wheaten  loaves,  thirty  of  pure  wheat, 
one  fat  ox,  four  sheep,  two  flitches,  five  geese,  ten 
hens,  ten  pounds  of  cheese  (or  if  it  happened  to  be 
a  fastday,  a  weigh  of  cheese,  fish,  butter  and  eggs 
ad  libitum),  thirty  measures  of  good  Welsh  ale,  and  a 
tub  of  honey  or  two  of  wine.  From  the  lands  of 
the  brotherhood  were  to  issue  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sufl  loaves,  apparently  a  kind  of  cake ;  while 

»  Thorpe,  i.  196.  '  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  230. 
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his  lands  at  Bourn  were  to  supply  a  thousand  loaves 
of  bread  and  a  thousand  sufis  ^  Towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  Wulfwaru  devised  her  lands 
to  various  relatives,  and  charged  them  with  the  sup- 
port of  twenty  poor  men*.  About  the  same  period 
^^elstdn  the  seVeling  gave  lands  to  Ely  on  con- 
dition that  they  fed  one  hundred  poor  men  on  his 
anniversary,  at  the  expense  of  his  heirs. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  may  fairly  be  argued 
that  at  all  times  there  was  a  very  sufficient  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  seeing  that  tithe,  penance, 
fine,  voluntary  contribution,  and  compulsory  assess- 
ment all  combined  to  furnish  their  quota.  It  now 
remains  to  enquire  into  the  method  of  its  distri- 
bution. 

The  gains  of  the  altar,  whether  in  tithes,  obla- 
tions, or  other  forms,  were  strictly  payable  over  to 
the  metropolitan  or  cathedral  church  of  the  district. 
The  division  of  the  fund  was  thus  committed  to  the 
consulting  body  of  the  clergy,  and  their  executive 
or  head ;  and  the  several  shares  were  thus  distri- 
buted under  the  supervision  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  bishop  and  his  canons  in  each  diocese.  Pri- 
vate alms  may  have  remained  occasionally  at  the 
disposal  of  the  priest  in  a  small  parish,  but  the  re- 
cognized public  alms  which  were  the  property  of 
the  poor,  and  held  in  trust  for  them  by  the  clergy, 

*  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  226.  I  think  these  sdfls  must  be  tvibfiata,  raised 
or  leaTened  bread.  The  contrast  afforded  by  the  heavy  black  rye  bread 
of  Westphalia — technically  Pumpernickel — ^will  serve  to  explain  the 
term.  In  the  east  of  England  still  a  kind  of  cakes  are  called  SowU, 
probably  Sufls. 

•  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  694. 
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were  necessarily  managed  by  the  principal  body, 
the  clergy  of  the  cathedral.  To  the  vicinity  of  the 
cathedral  flocked  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  blind, 
the  destitute  and  friendless,  to  be  fed  and  clothed 
and  tended  for  the  love  of  God.  In  that  vicinity 
they  enjoyed  shelter,  defence,  private  aid  and  pub- 
lic alms ;  and  as  in  some  few  cases  the  cathedral 
church  was  surrounded  by  a  flourishing  city,  they 
could  hope  for  the  chances  which  always  accom- 
pany a  close  manufacturing  or  retailing  population. 
In  this  way  the  largest  proportion  of  the  poor  must 
have  been  collected  near  the  chief  church  of  the 
diocese,  on  whose  lands  thev  found  an  easv  settle- 
ment,  in  whose  xenodochia,  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses they  met  with  a  refuge,  to  whom  they  gave 
their  services,  such  as  they  were,  and  from  whom 
they  received  in  turn  the  support  which  secular 
lords  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  give:  for  the 
cathedral  church  being  generally  a  very  consider- 
able landowner,  had  the  power  of  employing  much 
more  labour  than  the  majority  of  secular  landlords 
in  any  given  district. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  poor  could 
obtain  no  relief  save  at  the  cathedral :  every  parish- 
church  had  its  share  of  the  public  fund,  as  well  as 
private  alms,  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  and  to  the 
necessary  buildings  of  every  parish-church,  how- 
ever small,  a  xenodochium  belonged.  When  now 
we  consider  the  great  number  of  churches  that 
existed  all  over  England  in  the  tenth  century,  a 
number  which  most  likely  exceeded  that  now  in 
being,  and  consequently  bore  a  most  dispropor- 
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tionate  ratio  to  the  then  population  of  the  country, 
— when  we  further  consider  that  the  poor  were  com- 
paratively few  (so  that  a  provision  was  absolutely 
made  for  the  case  where  a  pauper  could  not  be 
found  in  a  royal  village),  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  concluding  that  relief  was  supplied  in  a  very 
ample  degree  to  the  needy. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  although  in  itself 
very  probable,  that  the  claim  to  relief  was  a  terri- 
torial one,  that  is  that  the  man  was  to  have  relief 
where  he  was  born,  lived  or  had  gained  a  settlement 
by  labour.  As  some  landowners,  particularly  in 
later  times,  especially  honoured  certain  churches 
with  the  grant  of  tithes  consecrated  to  them,  it  is 
possible  that  some  paupers  may  have  followed  the 
convenient  precedent,  and  argued  that  whither  the 
fund  went,  thither  might  the  recipients  go  also. 
And  inasmuch  as  in  many  cases  they  would  appear 
under  the  guise  of  poor  pilgrims,  we  can  readily 
understand  the  immense  resort  to  particular  shrines 
at  particular  periods,  without  overrating  the  devo- 
tion or  the  superstition  of  the  multitude.  But  all 
this  might  have  led  to  very  serious  consequences, 
had  the  facilities  really  been  so  great.  In  point  of 
fact  there  were  no  facilities  at  all  except  for  such 
as  were  from  age  or  infirmity  incapable  of  doing 
any  valuable  service.  For  among  the  Saxons  the 
law  of  settlement  applied  inexorably  to  all  classes  : 
no  man  had  a  legal  existence  unless  he  could  be 
shown  to  belong  to  some  association  connected 
with  a  certain  locality,  or  to  be  in  the  hand,  pro- 
tection   and  suretv    of  a   landed    lord.      Even    a 
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man  of  the  rank  nearest  the  princes  or  ealdormen 
could  not  leave  his  land  without  having  fulfilled 
certain  conditions  ;  and  the  illegal  migration  of  a 
dependent  man  from  one  shire  or  one  estate  to 
another  was  punished  in  the  severest  manner,  in 
the  persons  of  all  concerned.  He  was  called  a 
Ryma  or  fugitive,  and  the  receiving  or  harbour- 
ing him  was  a  grave  offence,  punishable  with  a 
heavy  fine,  to  be  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  king's 
officers  in  the  shire  the  fugitive  deserted,  as  well  as 
that  wherein  he  was  received  ^  Even  if  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  sheriffs  and  ealdormen  in  two  shires 
could  be  lulled,  it  was  difficult  to  disarm  the  sel- 
fishness of  a  landlord  or  an  owner  who  thought 
the  runaway's  services  of  any  value,  or  his  price 
worth  securing.  A  year  and  a  day  must  elapse  ere 
the  right  abated  from  the  ''  lord  in  pursuit,"  for  so 
was  the  lord  called  over  all  Europe  in  the  idioms 
of  the  several  tongues^ ;  and  hence  it  cannot  have 
been  a  very  easy  matter  for  any  man  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  poor-law,  while  it  remained  any  one's 
advantage  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  the  state 
of  pauperism  :  in  other  words,  no  man  whose  labour 
still  possei^ed  any  value  would  be  so  cast  upon  the 
world  as  to  have  no  refuge  but  what  the  church  in 
Christian  charity  provided.  And  this  was  the  real 
and  trustworthy  test  of  destitution.  If  a  man  was 
so  helpless,  friendless  and  useless  that  he  could 
find  no  place  in  one  of  the  mutual  associations,  or 

»  MUr.  §  33.  "Be  boldgetwle." 

'  In  Gennany  the  Nachfolgcnde,  Naclijafrende  Ilcrr.    See  Fleta,  i. 
«P-  7.  §  7,  8. 
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in  a  lord's  family,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  become 
an  outlaw  as  far  as  the  State  is  concerned' :  he 
must  fly  to  the  woods,  turn  serf  or  steal,  or  dse 
commend  himself  as  a  pauper  to  the  benefits  of 
clerical  superintendence :  but  it  is  perfectiy  obvious 
that  none  but  the  hopelessly  infirm  or  aged  could 
ever  be  placed  under  such  difficulty,  in  a  country 
situated  like  England  at  any  period  of  the  Saxon 
rule,  and  hence  pauper  relief  was  in  practice  strictly 
confined  to  those  for  whom  it  was  justly  intended. 
The  Saxon  poor-law  then  appears  simple  enough, 
and  well  might  it  be  so :  they  had  not  tried  many 
unsuccessful  and  ridiculous  experiments  in  oeoo- 
nomics,  suflered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  very 
many  mischievous  crotchets,  nor  on  the  whole  did 
they  find  it  necessary  to  make  so  expensive  a 
protest  against  bad  commercial  legislation  as  our 
poor-law  has  proved  to  us.  'But  it  is  not  quite  the 
simple  thing  it  seems,  and  requires  two  elements 
for  its  efficient  working,  which  are  not  to  be  found 
at  every  period,  namely  a  powerful,  conscientious 
clergy,  and  a  system  of  property  founded  exclu- 
sively upon  the  possession  of  land,  and  guarded  by 


'  The  lordless  man,  of  whom  no  right  could  be  got,  i.  e.  who  being 
in  no  sort  of  association,  could  neither  support  himself  nor  offer  any 
guarantee  to  society,  was  to  be  got  into  one  by  his  family.  If  they 
either  could  not  or  would  not  produce  him  at  the  folcm6t  and  find  a 
lord  for  him,  he  became  an  outlaw,  and  any  one  might  alay  him.  LL 
iE'Selstan.  Thorpe,  i.  200.  The  same  prince  decided  that  if  any  land- 
less man,  who  followed  a  lord  in  some  other  shire,  should  reviait  his 
family,  they  might  receive  him  on  condition  of  being  answerable  for 
his  offences.  Thorpe,  i.  204.  But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case 
merely  of  a  temporary  visit,  made  of  course  with  the  knowledge  and 
permission  of  his  lord. 
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a  compulsory  distribution  of  all  citizens  into  certain 
fixed  and  settled  associations. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  usual,  if  not  necessary,  on  emancipating  a  serf, 
to  provide  for  his  subsistence.  It  is  however  not 
improbable  that,  though  such  emancipated  serfs 
remained  for  the  most  part  upon  the  land,  and  in 
the  protection  of  their  former  lord,  they  found  some 
assistance  from  the  poor  fund,  either  directly  from 
the  church,  or  indirectly  through  the  private  alms 
of  the  lord. 

To  resume  all  the  facts  of  the  case  : — the  State 
did  not  contemplate  the  existence  or  provide  for 
the  support  of  any  poor :  it  demanded  that  every 
man  should  either  be  answerable  for  himself  in  a 
mutual  bond  of  association  with  his  neighbours  ;  or 
that  he  should  place  himself  under  the  protection 
of  a  lord,  if  he  had  no  means  of  his  own,  and  thus 
have  some  one  to  answer  for  him.  If  unfree,  the 
State  of  course  held  him  to  be  the  chattel  of  his 
owner,  who  was  only  responsible  to  God  for  his 
treatment  of  him.  He  therefore  who  had  no  means 
and  could  find  no  one  to  take  charge  of  him  was 
an  outlaw,  had  no  civil  rights  of  any  kind. 

But  Christianity  taught  that  there  was  something 
even  above  the  State,  which  the  State  itself  was 
bound  to  recognize.  It  accordingly  impressed  upon 
all  communicants  the  moral  and  religious  duty  of 
assisting  those  of  their  brethren  whom  the  strict 
law  condemned  to  misery  ;  and  the  clergy  presented 
their  organization  as  a  very  efficient  machinery  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  alms.     The  voluntary 
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oblations  became  in  time  replaced  by  settled  pay- 
ments ;  but  the  law  did  not  alter  the  disposition 
which  the  clergy  had  adopted  ;  it  only  recognized 
and  sanctioned  it;  first  by  making  the  various 
church  payments  compulsory  upon  all  classes ;  and 
secondly  by  enacting  that  the  mode  of  distribution 
long  prevalent  should  be  the  legal  one,  in  a  secular 
as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  obligation.  And  thus 
by  slow  degrees,  as  the  State  itself  became  Chris- 
tianized, the  moral  duty  became  a  legal  one  ;  and 
the  merciful  intervention  of  religion  was  allowed  to 
supply  what  could  not  be  found  in  the  strict  rule 
of  law. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enquire  how  the  power 
of  the  clergy  to  assist  the  poor  was  gradually  dimi- 
nished, by  the  arbitrary  consecration  or  total  sub- 
traction of  tithe,  and  other  ecclesiastical  payments ; 
or  how  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  poor,  having 
become  a  religious  as  well  as  a  civil  duty,  was 
shifted  from  one  fund  to  another.  It  is  enough  to 
have  shown  how  the  difficulty  was  attempted  to  be 
met  during  the  continuance  of  the  Anglosaxon  in- 
stitutions. Under  the  present  circumstances  of 
almost  every  European  state,  it  is  admitted  that  no 
man  is  to  perish  for  want  of  means,  while  means 
anywhere  exist  to  feed  him :  and  but  two  ques- 
tions can  be  admitted,  namely.  Who  is  really  in 
want  ?  and,  How  is  he  to  be  fed  at  the  least  possible 
amount  of  loss  to  others  ?  This  is  as  far  as  the 
State  will  go.  Religion,  properly  considered,  im- 
poses very  different  duties,  and  very  different  tests : 
but  public   morality   alone   ought   to   teach   that 
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where  the  State  has  interfered  on  one  side,  it  must 
pay  the  penalty  on  the  other ;  and  that  where  it 
has  positively  prescribed  the  directions  in  which 
men  shall  seek  their  subsistence,  it  is  bound  to 
indemnify  those  whom  those  restrictions  have 
tended  to  impoverish.  Every  Poor  Law  is  a  pro- 
test against  some  wrong  done :  and  in  proportion 
to  the  wrong  is  the  energy  of  the  protest  itself. 
Do  not  interfere  with  industry,  and  it  will  be  very 
safe  to  leave  poverty  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  conceive  a  state  of  things  in 
which  crime  and  poverty  shall  be  really  converti- 
ble ideas,  but  of  this  the  history  of  the  world  as 
yet  has  given  us  no  example. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

THE  DOOMS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 
{MMst&a  V.     Thorpe,  i.  228,  sq.) 

"  This  is  the  ordinance  which  the  hishops  and  the  reeves  belong- 
ing to  London  have  ordained,  and  with  weds  confirmed,  among 
oar  '  frith  gegildas,'  as  well  eorlish  as  ceorlish,  in  addition  to  the 
dooms  which  were  fixed  at  Greatanlea  and  at  Exeter  and  at  Thun- 

resfeld. 

"  This  then  is  First. 

"  ]  •  That  no  thief  be  spared  over  xii  pence,  and  no  person 
over  XII  years,  whom  we  learn  according  to  folkright  that  he  is 
guilty,  and  can  make  no  denial ;  that  we  slay  him,  and  take  all 
that  he  has ;  and  first  take  the  '  ceapgild '  from  the  property ;  and 
after  that  let  the  surplus  be  divided  into  ii ;  one  part  to  the  wife, 
if  she  be  innocent,  and  were  not  privy  to  the  crime ;  and  the  other 
into  II ;  let  the  king  take  half,  half  the  fellowship.  If  it  be  bdc-* 
land  or  bishop's  land,  then  has  the  landlord  the  half  part  in  com- 
mon  with  the  fellowship. 

*'  2.  And  he  who  secretly  harbours  a  thief,  and  is  privy  to  the 
crime  luid  to  the  guilt,  to  him  let  the  like  be  done. 

"  3.  And  he  who  stands  with  a  thief,  and  fights  with  him,  let 
him  be  slain  with  the  thief. 

"4.  And  he  who  oft  before  has  been  convicted  openly  of  theft, 
and  shall  go  to  the  ordeal,  and  is  there  found  guilty  ;  that  he  be 
slain,  unless  the  kindred  or  the  lord  be  willing  to  release  him  by 
his  *  wer,*  and  by  the  full  '  ceap-gild,'  and  also  have  him  in  '  borh,* 
that  he  thenceforth  desist  from  every  kind  of  evil.     If  after  that 
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he  again  steal,  then  let  his  kinsmen  give  him  up  to  the  reeve  to 
whom  it  may  appertain,  in  such  enstodj  aa  they  before  took  him 
oat  of  firom  the  ordeal,  and  let  him  be  slain  in  retributUm  of  the 
theft.  But  if  any  one  defend  him,  and  will  take  him,  althou^ 
he  was  oonyicted  at  the  ordeal,  so  that  he  might  not  be  slain ; 
that  he  should  be  liable  in  his  Hfe,  unless  he  should  flee  to  the 
king,  and  he  should  give  him  his  life ;  all  as  it  was  before  ordained 
at  Greatanlea,  and  at  Exeter,  and  at  Thunresfeld. 

"  5.  And  whoever  will  avenge  a  thief,  and  commits  an  assault, 
or  makes  an  attack  on  the  highway ;  let  him  be  liable  in  cxx 
shillings  to  the  king.  But  if  he  slay  any  one  in  his  revoige,  let 
him  be  liable  in  his  life,  and  in  all  that  he  has,  unless  Hie  king  is 
willing  to  be  merciful  to  him. 

"Second. 

"  That  we  have  ordained :  that  each  of  us  should  contribute  it 

pence  for  our  common  use  within  xii  months,  and  pay  for  the 

property  which  should  be  tak^i  after  we  had  contributed  the 

money ;  and  that  all  should  have  the  search  in  common ;  and  that 

every  man  should  contribute  hb  shilling  who  had  property  to  the 

value  of  XXX  pence,  except  the  poor  widow  who  has  no  *  for- 

wyrhta '  nor  any  land. 

"  Third. 

"  That  we  count  always  ten  men  together,  and  the  chief  should 
direct  the  nine  iu  each  of  those  duties  which  we  have  all  ordained ; 
and  [count]  afterwards  their  'hyndens'  together,  and  one  *hyn- 
den-man '  who  shall  admonish  the  x  for  our  common  benefit ;  and 
let  these  xi  hold  the  money  of  the  'hjnden,'  and  decide  what 
they  shall  disburse  when  aught  is  to  pay,  and  what  they  shall 
receive,  if  money  should  arise  to  us,  at  our  common  suit ;  and  let 
them  also  know  that  every  contribution  be  forthcoming  which  we 
have  all  ordained  for  our  common  benefit,  after  the  rate  of  xxx 
pence  or  one  ox ;  so  that  all  be  fulfilled  which  we  have  ordained 
in  our  ordinances,  and  which  stands  in  our  agreement. 

"Fourth, 
*^  That  everv  man  of  them  who  has  heard  the  orders  should  be 
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aidful  to  others^  as  well  in  tracing  as  in  pursuit,  so  long  as  the 
track  is  known ;  and  after  the  track  has  failed  him,  that  one  man 
be  found  where  there  is  a  large  population,  as  well  as  from  one 
tithing  where  a  less  population  is,  either  to  ride  or  to  go  (unless 
there  be  need  of  more)  thither  where  most  need  is,  and  as  thej  all 
have  ordained. 

*'  That  no  search  be  abandoned,  either  to  the  north  of  the  march 
or  to  the  south,  before  every  man  who  has  a  horse  has  ridden  one 
riding ;  and  that  he  who  has  not  a  horse,  work  for  the  lord  who 
rides  or  goes  for  him,  until  he  come  home;  unless  right  shall 
have  been  previously  obtained. 

''Sixth. 

*'  1 .  Bespecting  our  *  cedpgild' :  a  horse  at  a  half  a  pound,  if  it 
be  so  good ;  and  if  it  be  inferior,  let  it  be  paid  for  by  the  worth  of 
its  appearance,  and  by  that  which  the  man  values  it  at  who  owns 
it,  unless  he  have  evidence  that  it  be  as  good  as  he  says,  and  then 
let  [us]  have  the  surplus  which  we  there  require. 

''  2.  An  ox  at  a  mancus,  and  a  cow  at  xx,  and  a  swine  at  x, 
and  a  sheep  at  a  shilling. 

"  3.  And  we  have  ordained  respecting  our  *  theowmen  *  whom 
men  might  have ;  if  anyone  should  steal  him,  that  he  should  be 
paid  for  with  half  a  pound ;  but  if  we  should  raise  the  '  gild,'  that 
it  should  be  increased  above  that,  by  the  worth  of  his  appearance, 
and  that  we  shoidd  have  for  ourselves  the  surplus  that  we  then 
should  require.  But  if  he  should  have  stolen  himself  away,  that 
he  should  be  led  to  the  stoning,  as  it  was  formerly  ordained ;  and 
that  every  man  who  had  a  man,  should  contribute  either  a  penny 
or  a  halfpenny,  according  to  the  number  of  the  fellowship,  so  that 
we  might  be  able  to  raise  the  worth.  But  if  he  should  make  his 
escape,  that  he  should  be  paid  for  by  the  worth  of  his  appearance, 
and  we  all  should  make  search  for  him.  If  we  then  should  be 
able  to  come  at  him,  that  the  same  should  be  done  to  him  that 
would  be  done  to  a  Wylisc  thief,  or  that  he  be  hanged. 

*'  4.  And  let  the  '  ceapgild '  always  advance  from  xxx  pence  to 
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half  a  pound,  after  we  make  feaich;  iiirtlier,if  weniae  the  'oeap 
gQd*  to  the  fall  'aiig;iUe';  and  let  the  aeaidi  still  eoDtinae,  ai 
was  befine  ordained,  though  it  be  leaa. 

''Seitenik. 

"That  we  have  ordained:  let  do  the  deed  whoever  may  that 
shall  arenge  the  injniiefl  of  na  all,  that  we  ahoold  be  all  so  in  one 
ftkndship  as  in  one  foeship,  whidiever  it  then  may  be ;  and  that 
he  who  should  kill  a  thief  before  other  men,  that  he  be  zii  pence 
the  better  for  the  deed,  and  for  the  enterprise,  from  our  oonmion 
monej.  And  he  who  should  own  the  property  for  which  we  psy, 
let  him  not  forsake  the  search,  on  peril  of  our  '  oferhymes,'  and 
the  notice  therewith,  until  we  come  to  payment ;  and  then  also  we 
would  reward  him  for  his  labour,  out  of  our  common  money,  ac- 
cording to  the  worth  of  the  journey,  lest  the  giving  notice  should 

be  neglected. 

"  Eiffkik. 

**  1.  That  we  gather  to  us  once  in  every  month,  if  we  can  and 
hare  leisure,  the  *  hynden  men '  and  those  who  direct  the  tithings, 
as  well  with  'bytt-fylling,'  as  else  it  may  concern  us,  and  know 
what  of  our  agreement  has  been  executed ;  and  let  these  xii  men 
have  their  refection  together,  and  feed  themselves  according  as 
they  may  deem  themselyes  worthy,  and  deal  the  remains  of  the 
meat  for  the  loTe  of  Grod. 

**  2.  And  if  it  then  should  happen  that  any  kin  be  so  strong 
and  so  great,  within  land  or  without,  whether  'xii  hynde'  or 
*  twy  hyndc,'  that  they  refuse  us  right,  and  stand  up  in  defence  of 
a  thief;  that  we  all  of  us  ride  thereto  with  the  reeve  within  whose 
'  manung '  it  may  be. 

''3.  And  also  send  on  both  sides  to  the  reeves,  and  desire  from 
them  aid  of  so  many  men  as  may  seem  to  us  adequate  for  so  great 
a  suit,  that  there  may  be  the  more  fear  in  those  culpable  men  for 
our  assemblage,  and  that  we  all  ride  thereto,  and  avenge  our 
wrong,  and  slay  the  thief,  and  those  who  fight  and  stand  with 
him,  unless  they  be  willing  to  depart  from  him. 

"  4.  And  if  any  one  trace  a  track  from  one  shire  to  another,  let 
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the  men  who  there  are  next  take  to  it,  and  pursue  the  track  till  it 
be  made  known  to  the  reeve ;  let  him  then  with  his  '  manung ' 
take  to  it,  and  pursue  the  track  out  of  his  shire,  if  he  can ;  but 
if  he  cannot,  let  him  pay  the  *  angylde '  of  the  property,  and  let 
both  reeveships  have  the  full  suit  in  common,  be  it  wherever  it 
may,  as  well  to  the  north  of  the  march  as  to  the  south,  always 
from  one  shire  to  another ;  so  that  every  reeve  may  assist  another, 
for  the  common  '  frith '  of  us  all,  by  the  king's  *  oferhymes.' 

"5.  And  also  that  everyone  shall  help  another,  as  it  is  ordained 
and  by  'weds'  confirmed;  and  such  man  as  shall  neglect  this 
beyond  the  march,  let  him  be  liable  in  xxx  pence,  or  an  ox,  if  he 
aught  of  this  neglect  which  stands  in  our  writings,  and  we  with 
our  *  weds '  have  confirmed. 

*'  6.  And  we  have  also  ordained  respecting  every  man  who  has 
given  his  '  wed '  in  our  gildships,  if  he  should  die,  that  each  gild- 
brother  shall  give  a  '  gesufel '  loaf  for  his  soul,  and  sing  a  fifty, 
or  get  it  sung  within  xxx  days. 

**  7.  And  we  also  command  our  '  hiremen '  that  each  man  shall 
know  when  he  has  his  cattle,  or  when  he  has  not,  on  his  neigh- 
bour's witness,  and  that  he  point  out  to  us  the  track,  if  he  cannot 
find  it  within  three  days ;  for  we  believe  that  many  heedless  men 
reck  not  how  their  cattle  go,  for  over-confidence  in  the  *  frith.' 

"  8.  Then  we  command  that  within  iii  days  he  make  it  known 
to  his  neighbours,  if  he  will  ask  for  the  *  ceap-gild ' ;  and  let  the 
search  nevertheless  go  on  as  it  was  before  ordained,  for  we  will  not 
pay  for  any  unguarded  property,  unless  it  be  stolen.  Many  men 
speak  fraudulent  speech.  If  he  cannot  point  out  to  us  the  track, 
let  him  show  on  oath  with  iii  of  his  neighbours  that  it  has  been 
stolen  within  iii  days,  and  after  that  let  him  ask  for  his  'ceap- 
gild.' 

''  9.  And  let  it  not  be  denied  nor  concealed,  if  our  lord  or  any 
of  our  reeves  should  suggest  to  us  any  addition  to  our  '  frith-gilds ' 
that  we  will  joyfully  accept  the  same,  as  it  becomes  us  all,  and 
may  be  advantageous  to  us.  But  let  us  trust  in  God,  and  our 
kingly  lord,  if  we  fulfil  all  things  thus,  that  the  affairs  of  all  folk 
will  be  better  with  respect  to  thefl  than  they  before  were.     If, 


tiowerer,  we  slackes  in  the  'Mth'  and  the  'wed'  whidi  wehare 
gmn,  and  the  king  hai  commaiided  of  m,  tbeo  ini^  we  expect, 
or  well  know,  that  these  thieves  will  preYail  yet  more  than  they 
did  before.  Bnt  let  m  keep  onr  'wedi'  ind  the  'fiith'  ■■  ii 
pleanng  to  onr  lord ;  it  greatlj  beborca  ■•  that  wb  derae  that 
which  be  wiDs ;  and  if  he  order  md  inatnct  na  man,  wc  ikall  be 
hnmblf  readj. 

"JVmO. 

"Tbat  we  have  oiduoed;  reapacting  d>oee  flnevea  wImb  oae 
annotimmediatdy  dtaeora*  tobegattTtindaneaflcnfardatcanM 
Oat  they  are  goil^  and  UaUefthat  the  load  or  Oe  kkancn 
dnold  rdeaae  hm  in  the  aamc  mmmbct  aa  thoaa  mtn  mb  leleaaed 
who  are  fiNutd  gmitj  at  the  iiiilial 


"HMtaOthe  'witui'  pvethcK  'wada*  aHogeaer to tt» awfc- 
Urinp  at  Thomrtsltad,  when  JBfe^  S^UtandBrihtea&O^i 
■McaBetoMeettbc'ee»ot*bjdwkia|^Bearaaad;  ^KwmA 
lene  ihanld  take  dte  *  wed  >  in  hia  own  aUre :  ^t  07  wmU  d 
hold  the 'ftith'  askmg£tbehtuMdhB'witu'hndcauwdkd 
it,  fint  at  Gieatulen,  aid  ^ain  at  Enter,  «^  aftctwaids  at 
Ferersham,  and  a  Ibarth  time  at  Thmicalcld,  hdne  the  uA- 
bishop  and  all  the  hbbops,  ntd  his  *  witan '  wfacxn  the  kn^  him- 
sttf  named,  who  were  tbenat :  that  tboae  daomi  riwoU  be  ob- 
serred  which  were  fixed  at  this  'gemot,'  rxeeft  those  wbach  were 
there  brfore  dime  amn- with ;  wtucfa  wns.  Tnihj  nwilHin^  aad 
that  with  fall  and  tine  witness  aaet  one  mi^  bar  oaC  of  poM. 


«mI  w^Mtobrrmr.  andwOlMllabriWwed'orhii  *hiie- 
■MM.'  and  he  aBow  of  M«nt  ceaafoairiaaB.  and  wfl  net  Mxtmi  t» 
ttpwerrLnhliiM  af  I  ho<re«HnBHdtd,aMdiistMdtin««r«rii$: 
Ifcm  bnhewe^*wkha^h»  'fi%.nh,'a^w 
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and  paj  me  cxx  rfiilKngg ;  and  each  of  my  thanes  who  has  land, 

and  win  not  keep  the  rcgnlatioos  as  I  hare  commanded,  [let  him 

pay]  half  that. 

"  Twei/iM, 

"1.  That  the  kii^  now  again  has  oidained  to  his  ^witan'  at 
l^tlanborh,  and  has  commanded  it  to  be  made  known  to  the 
archbishop  by  bishop  Theodied,  that  it  seemed  to  him  too  cruel 
that  so  yoong  a  man  should  be  killed,  and  besides  for  so  little,  as 
he  has  learned  has  somewhere  been  done.  He  then  said,  that  it 
seemed  to  him,  and  to  those  who  coonselled  with  him,  that  no 
yoonger  person  should  be  dain  than  xv  years,  except  he  should 
make  resistance  or  flee,  and  would  not  surrender  himself;  that 
then  he  should  be  slain,  as  well  for  more  as  for  less,  whicheyer  it 
might  be.  But  if  he  be  willing  to  surrender  himself,  let  him  be 
put  into  prison,  as  it  was  ordained  at  Greatanlea,  and  by  the  same 
let  him  be  redeemed. 

**  2.  Or  if  he  come  not  into  prison,  and  they  hare  none,  that 
they  take  him  in  '  borh  *  by  his  fiill  *  wer,'  that  he  will  evermore 
desist  from  erery  kind  of  eril.  If  the  kindred  will  not  take  him 
out,  nor  enter  into  'borh'  for  him,  then  let  him  swear  as  the 
bishop  may  instruct  him,  that  he  will  desist  from  every  kind  of 
evil,  and  stand  in  servitude  by  Ids  *  wer.*  But  if  be  after  that 
again  steal,  let  him  be  slain  or  hanged,  as  was  before  done  to  the 
elder  ones. 

''3.  And  the  king  has  also  ordained,  that  no  one  should  be 
slain  for  less  property  than  xii  pence  worth,  unless  he  will  flee 
or  defend  himself;  and  that  then  no  one  should  hesitate,  though 
it  were  for  less.  If  we  it  thus  hold,  then  trust  I  in  God  that  our 
*  frith '  will  be  better  than  it  has  before  been." 


The  following  Flemish  Charters  of  Liberties  seemed  to  me  fitting 
to  be  recorded  here.  They  are  taken  from  the  *  Pieces  justifi- 
catives '  of  Wamk5nig*s  History  of  Flanders,  vol.  ii. 
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I.  Premikre  Charie  ou  Kenre  de  Im  viUe  de  St.  Omer,  aeemrdie 
par  GuilUmme  de  Narmandie,  comte  de  Flandre,  ei  eomfrmie 
par  Louu4e-€rro8t  rei  de  France,  14  Avril  1127. 

«  Ego  GkiiUelmuB  Dei  gratim  Handrennum  Comet  petitioni  Bur- 
gensiiim  Sancti  Aadomari  ccmtnure  nokna,  pro  eo  nuudme  e/m 
meam  de  Conflnlatu  Flandrue  pethkmem  fibenti  animo  Teoqpenmty 
et  quia  honestius  et  fidelius  caeteiia  Flandreiisibiia  erga  me  aem- 
per  le  habuenmt,  lagas  sea  conBuetudiiiea  aubscriptaa  perpetuo  cb 
inre  ooncedo,  et  ratas  manere  pnedpio. 

**%  1.  Primoqiiidemutergamiiimquemque]ioiiuiiem»paoemeii 
fadam  et  eoa  aicat  homiiiea  meoa  sine  mak>  ingenio  mamrtmcam 
et  defendam ;  rectamque  iudiciom  acmbinonrnk  e^  nimmqiiemqiie 
homineniy  et  erga  me  ipsom  eis  fieri  ooDoedam ;  ipaiflqiie  acabinii 
Ubertatem,  qualem  melius  habent  scabini  teme  mee  oomititiiam. 

**  %  2.  Si  qnis  Burgensiiim  Sancti  Audomari  alien!  pecimiam 
8uam  crediderit,  et  ille  cui  credita  est,  coram  kgitimis  homimbas 
et  in  TiUasnabereditariis  sponte  concesserit,  quod  si  die  constitnla 
pecuniam  non  peraolTerit,  ipse  tcI  bona  eins,  donee  omnia  reddat, 
retineantur :  si  persolvere  noluerit,  aut  si  negaTerit  banc  conTcn- 
tionem,  et  testimonio  duorum  Scabinorum,  vel  duorom  iuratonnn 
iade  conTictus  fuerit,  donee  debitum  solvat,  retineatiir. 

"  §  3.  Si  quis  de  iurc  christianitatis  ab  aliqao  interpeDatus 
fuerit,  de  villa  Sancti  Audomari  alias  pro  iustitia  exequenda,  non 
exeat :  sed  in  eadem  villa  coram  episcopo  vel  eius  AjrchidiacoQO» 
Tel  suo  presbjtero,  quod  iustum  est  clericorum,  scabinommque 
iudicio  exequatur :  nee  respondeat  alicui,  nisi  tribus  de  causis ;  vide- 
licet de  infiractura  ecclcsise,  vel  atrii,  de  lesione  clerici,  de  oppres- 
sione  et  violatione  feminae :  quod  si  de  aliis  causis  querimonia  facta 
fuerit  coram  iudicibus  et  prseposito  meo  boc  finiatur.  Sic  enim 
coram  K.  Comite  et  episcopo  Jobanne  statutum  fuit. 

*'  §  4.  Libertatem  vero,  quam  antecessorum  meorum  temporibus 
liaSueruut  eis  concedo.  Scilicet  quod  nunquam  de  terra  sua  in 
e\p(  (litionem  proficiscentur,  exoepto  si  bostilis  exercitus  terram 
Flandriie  invaserit ;  tunc  me  et  terram  meam  defendere  debebunt. 

*•  §  5.  Onines  qui  Gildam  eonim  babcnt,  et  ad  illam  pertinent. 
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et  infra  cingulam  villae  suae  manent,  liberos  omnes  a  teloneo  facio, 
ad  portum  Dichesmudse  et  Graveningis ;  et  per  totam  terrain 
Flandrise,  eos  liberos  a  Sewerp  facio.  Apud  Batpalmas  teloneum, 
quale  donant  Atrebatenses,  eis  constituo. 

"  §  6.  Quisquis  eorum  ad  terrain  imperatoris  pro  negotiatione 
sua  perexerit,  a  nemine  meorum  hansarn  persolvere  cogatur. 

'*  §  7.  Si  contigerit  mihi  aliquo  tempore  preeter  terrain  Flan- 
drise  aliam  conquirere,  aut  si  concordia  pacis  inter  me  et  aTuncu- 
lum  meum  H.  regem  Anglise  facta  fuerit,  in  conquisita  terra 
ilia  aut  in  toto  regno  Anglorum  eos  liberos  ab  omni  teloneo  et  ab 
omni  consuetudine  in  concordia  ilia  recipi  faciam. 

*'  §  8.  In  omni  mercato  Flandrise  si  quis  clamorem  adversus 
eos  suscitaverit  indicium  scabinorum  de  omni  clamore  sine  duello 
Bubeant ;  ab  duello  yero  ulterius  liberi  sint. 

''  §  9.  Omnes  qui  infra  murum  sancti  Audomari  habitant  et 
deinceps  sunt  habitaturi,  liberos  a  Cavagio  hoc  est  a  capitali  censu, 
et  de  advocationibus  constituo. 

'*  §  10.  Pecuniam  eorum  quae  post  mortem  Comitis  K.  eis  ablata 
est,  et  quae  propter  fidelitatem  quam  erga  me  habent  adhuc  eis 
detinetur,  aut  infra  annum  reddi  faciam,  aut  iudicio  scabinorum 
iustitiam  eis  fieri  concedam. 

"§  11.  Praeterea  rogaverunt  regem  Franciae  et  Raulphum  de 
Parona,  ut  ubicumque  in  terram  illorum  venerint,  liberi  sint  ab 
omni  teloneo,  et  traverso  et  passagio ;  quod  et  concedi  volo. 

''§  12.  Communionem  autem  suam  sicut  eam  iuraverunt  per- 
manere  praecipio,  et  a  nemine  dissolvi  permitto,  et  omne  rectum 
rectamque  iustitiam  sicut  melius  stat  in  terra  mea,  scilicet  in  Flan- 
dria,  eis  concedo. 

"§  13.  £t  sicut  meUores  et  Uberiores  Burgenses  Flandriae  ab 
omni  consuetudine  Uberos  deinceps  esse  volo  ;  nullum  scoth,  nul- 
1am  taliam,  nullam  pecuniae  suae  petitionem  ab  eis  requiro. 

"  §  14.  Monetam  meam  in  Sancto  Audomaro  unde  per  annum 
XXX  libras  habebam  et  quidquid  in  ea  habere  debeo,  ad  restau- 
rationem  damnonim  suorum  et  gildac  suae  sustentamentum  con- 
stituo. Ipsi  vero  Burgenses  monetam  per  totam  vitam  meam  stabi- 
lem  et  bonam,  unde  villa  sua  melioretur,  stabiliant. 
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"$  15.  Custodes  qui  singulis  noctibus  per  annum  vigilantes 
castellum  Sancti  Audomari  custodiunt,  et  qui  pneter  feodum  suum 
et  prsebendam  sibi  antiquitus  constitutam  in  avena  et  caseis  et  in 
pellibus  arietum,  iniuste  et  yiolenter  ab  unaquaque  domo  in  eadem 
villa,  scilicet  ad  Sanctum  Audomarum  sanctumque  Bertinum  in 
natali  domini  panem  unum  et  denarium  unum  aut  duos  denarios 
exigere  solent,  aut  pro  hiis  pauperum  vadimonia  tollebant,  nihil 
omnino  deinceps  prseter  feodum  suum  et  prsebendam  suam  exigere 
audeant. 

"  $  16.  Quisquis  ad  Niuverledam  venerit,  undecumque  venerit, 
licentiam  habeat  veniendi  ad  Sanctum  Audomarum  cum  rebus  suis 
in  Quacunque  navi  voluerit. 

"  §  17.  Si  cum  Boloniensium  comite  S.  concordiam  habuero, 
in  ilia  reconciliatione  eos  a  Teloneo  et  Seuwerp  apud  Witsant  et 
per  totam  terram  eius  liberos  esse  faciam. 

"^  18.  Pasturam  adiacentem  villse  Sancti  Audomari  in  nemori, 
quod  dicitur  Lo,  et  in  paludibus  et  in  prads  et  in  bruera  et  in 
Hongrecoltra,  usibus  eorum,  excepts  terr&  Lazarorum,  concedo, 
sicut  fuit  tempore  Roberti  Comitis  Barbati. 

"§  19.  Mausiones  quoque,  quae  sunt  in  ministerio  Advocati 
Saucti  Bertini,  illas  videlicet  quae  inbabitantur,  ab  omni  consuetu- 
dine  liberas  esse  volo:  dabuntque  singulee  denarios  xii  in  teste 
Saucti  Michaelis,  et  de  brotban  denarios  xii  et  de  bvrban  dena- 
rios  XII.     Vacuse  aut  em  nihil  dabuut. 

**  §  20.  Si  quis  extraneus  aliquem  Burgensium  Sancti  Audo- 
mari agressus  fuerit,  et  ei  coutumeliam  vel  iniuriam  irrogaverit  vel 
violeuter  ei  sua  abstulerit,  et  cum  hac  iniuria  manus  eius  evaserit, 
postmodum  vocatus  a  castellano  vel  uxore  eius  seu  ab  eius  da- 
pitero,  infra  triduum  ad  satisfactionem  venire  contempserit  aut 
neglexerit ;  ipsi  communiter  iniuriam  fratris  sui  in  eo  vindicabunt, 
in  ({ua  vindicta  si  domus  diruta  vel  combusta  fuerit,  aut  si  quis- 
}>iani  viilneratus  vel  occisus  fuerit,  nullum  corporis  aut  rerum 
siiarum  j>ericuluni,  qui  vindictam  perpetravit,  incurrat,  nee  offen- 
sani  nieam  su(>er  hoc  sentiat  vel  pertimescat ;  si  vero,  qui  iniu- 
riam intuUt  pr^stnitiahter  tent  us  fuerit,  secundum  l^es  et  cousue- 
tudiues  villa*  presentiahter  iudicabitiu"  et  secimduni  quantitatem 
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facti  pmiietur ;  scilicet  oculum  pro  oculo,  dentem  pro  dente,  caput 
pro  capita  reddet. 

''§21.  De  morte  Eustachii  de  Stenford  quicunque  aliquem 
Burgensinm  Sancti  Audomari  perturbaverit  et  molestaverit,  reus 
proditionis  et  mortis  K.  Comitis  habeatur ;  quoniam  pro  fidelitate 
mea  factum  est,  qnidquid  de  eo  factum  est ;  et  sicut  iurayi  et  fidem 
dediy  sic  eos  erga  parentes  eius  reamdliare  et  padficare  volo. 

'*  §  22.  Hanc  igitur  Communiooem  tenendam,  has  snpradictas 
consuetudines  et  conveiitiones  esse  obseirandas  fide  promiserunt 
et  Sacramento  confirmaverunt :  Ludovicus  rex  Francorum,  Guillel- 
mns  comes  Flandrise,  Raulphus  de  Parona,  Hugo  Candavena, 
Hosto  Castellanus,  et  Guillelmus  frater  eius,  Robertus  de  Bethuna^ 
et  Guillelmus  filius  eius,  Anselmus  de  Hesdinio,  Stephanus  Comes 
Boloniensis,  Manasses  Comes  Gisnensis,  Galterus  de  Lillers, 
Balduinus  Gandavensis,  Hiuvamius  frater  eius,  Rogerus  Castel- 
lanus Insulensis,  et  Robertus  filius  eius,  Razo  de  Gravera,  Daniel 
de  Tenremot,  Helias  de  Sensen,  Henricus  de  Brocborc,  Eustachiua 
adTocatus,  et  Amulphus  filius  eius,  Castellanus  Gkmdavensis,  Grer- 
Tasius  Petrus  dapifer,  Stephanus  de  Seningaham.  Confirmatum 
est  hoc  privilegium  et  a  Comite  Guillelmo  et  prsedictis  Baronibus 
istis  fide  et  sacramento  sancitum,  et  collaudatum  anno  dominicce 
Incamationis  MCXXVII,  XVIII  Kl.  Maii,  feria  V  die  festo 
Sancti  Tiburtii  et  Valeriani." 

II.  Additions  et  changemens  faits  h  la  Keure  pricidente  par  le 
Comte  Thierri  ctAUace.  22  AoUt  1 128. 

''  §  1 .  Monetam  quam  Bui^enses  Sancti  Audomari  habuerant, 
Comiti  Uberam  reddiderunt  eo  quod  eos  benignius  tractaret,  et 
lagas  suas  eis  Ubentius  ratas  teneret :  et  insuper  ut  ceteri  Flan- 
drenses  eidem  sua  incrementa  celeriua  redderent. 

"  §  2.  Teloneum  vero  suum  ab  eodem  in  perpetuo  censu  re- 
ceperunt,  quotannis  C  solidos  dando. 

"$  3.  Si  quis  etiam  eorum  moituo  aliquo  consanguineo  suo, 
portionem  aliquam  possessionis  illius  sibi  obvenire  credens  et  in 
comitatu  Flaudriae  manens,  cum  eo,  qui  possessionem  illam  tenebit» 
vel  partiri  infra  annum  neglexerit,  vel  eum  super  hoc  per  iudices  et 
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scabinos  minime  conyenerit ;  qui  per  annum  integrum  sine  legitima 
calumnia  tenuerit,  quiete  deinceps  teneat,  et  nuUi  guper  hoc  re- 
spondeat. Si  autem  heres  in  comitatu  Flandriae  non  fiierit,  infra 
annum,  quo  redierit,  cum  possessore  agat  supradicto  modo :  alio- 
quin  qui  tenebit  sine  ulla  inquietatione  teneat.  Si  autem  herede 
aliquandiu  peregre  commorante,  et  cum  redierit  portionem  suam 
requirente,  possidens  se  cum  eo  partitum  esse  dixerit,  si  ille  per 
quinque  Scabinos  probare  falsum  esse  poterit,  hereditas  quse  eum 
attingit  ei  reddetur :  alioquin  possidens  per  quatuor  legitimos  viros 
se  ei  portionem  suam  dedisse  probabit ;  et  ita  quietus  erit.  Quod 
si  lieres  infra  annos  discretionis  ^erit,  pater  tcI  mater,  si  super- 
vixerint,  yel  qui  eum  manutenebit,  portionem  quse  ilium  attinget 
scabinis  et  aliis  legitimis  viris  infra  annum  obitus  illius  ostendat, 
et  si  eis  visum  fnerit  quod  ille  fideliter  serrare  debeat,  ei  comitta- 
tur.  Sin  autem  iudicio  et  providentia  illorum  ita  disponatur,  ne 
beres  damnum  aliquod  patiatur;  et  cum  ad  annos  discretionis 
venerit,  et  opportunum  fuerit,  bereditate  sua  integre  et  sine  aliqua 
diminutione  investiatur. 

"  §  4.  Item  si  qnis  alicui  filium  suum,  vel  filiam  in  matrimonio 
coniunxerit,  et  filius  ille,  vel  filia  sine  prole  obierint,  ad  patrem  et 
matrem  eorum  si  supervixerint,  si  autem  mortui  fuerint  ad  alios 
filios  eorum,  vel  filios  filionim  redeat  hereditas  quse  pertinebat  ad 
filium  vel  filiam,  quos  aliis  matrimonio  copulaverant ;  et  viventibus 
patre  vel  matre  eorum  hereditas  ilia  cum  supradictis  personis  tan- 
tum  dividatur:  mortuis  autem  illis  propinquiores  consanguiuei 
illam,  prout  iustum  est,  sortiantur. 

"  Ilanc  igitur  communionem  tenendam,  et  supradictas  institu- 
tiones  et  conventiones  esse  observandas  fide  promiserunt  et  Sacra- 
mento confirmavenmt  Theodoricus,  Comes  Flandrise,  Willelmus 
C'astellanus  Sancti  Audomari,  Willelmus  de  Lo,  Iwannus  de  Gran- 
davo,  Danihel  de  Tenramunda,  Raso  de  Gavera,  Gislebertus  de 
Bergis,  Hcnricus  de  Broburc,  Castellanus  de  Gandavo,  G^rvasius 
de  Brugis — Prsefati  Barones  insuper  iuraveruut,  quod  si  Comes 
Burgenses  Sancti  Audomari  extra  consuetudines  suas  eiicere  et 
sine  iudicio  Scabinonim  tractare  vellet,  se  a  comite  discessuros  et 
cum  eis  rcmansuros,  donee  comes  eis  snas  consuetudines  integre 
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restitueret  et  iudicium  Scabinorum  eos  subire  permitteret.  Actum 
anno  dominicse  Incamationis  MCXXYIII  in  octayis  assumptionis 
Beate  ^Marise." 

III.  Charte  de  dUmatum  du  fonda  de  la  Gild-halle  de  St.  Omer 

aux  Bourgeois  de  cette  ville,   1151. 

"Ego  Theodoricus  Dei  patientia  Flandrensium  Comes,  consensu 
uxoris  mese  Sibillae,  concedente  ita  quoque  Philippo  filio  meo, 
terram  in  qua  Gbildhalla  apud  sanctum  Audomarum  in  foro  sita 
est,  cum  scopis  et  adpenditiis  suis  tam  ligneis  quam  lapideis,  bur- 
gensibus  eiusdem  villse  hereditario  iure  possidendam,  et  ad  om- 
nem  mercaturam  tam  in  appenditiis,  quam  in  Gbildballa  exerccn- 
dam  tradidi:  banc  quoque  libertatem  eis  concessi,  ut  si  quis  in 
earn  venerit,  undecunque  reus  fuerit,  in  ipsa  domo  iudici  in  eum 
manum  non  mittere  licebit ;  ille  autem  sub  cuius  custodia  Gbild- 
halla tenetur,  admonitus  a  iudice  reum  extra  limen  Gbildballae 
conducens  nisi  fideiussione  se  defenderit,  in  preesentia  duorum  sca- 
binorum Tel  plurium  eum  iudici  tradet :  index  yero  eum  in  potestate 
sua  babens  secundum  quantitatem  facti  cum  eo  aget.  Illud  quoque 
addidimus,  quod  alieuus  negotiator  uusquam,  nisi  in  prsedicta  domo 
aut  in  appendiciis  eius,  vel  in  pleno  foro  merces  suas  vendendas 
exponat  aut  vendat.  Solis  autem  burgensibus  in  foro,  in  Gbild- 
halla, sen  magis  velint,  in  propria  domo  sua,  vendere  liceat. 

'*  Quoniam  autem  bumana  omnia  ex  rerum  et  temporum  yarie- 
tate  senescunt,  sigilli  mei  auctoritate  et  subscriptorum  testimonio 
hoc  corroborayi.  Walterus  Castellanus  sancti  Audomari,  Amoldus 
Comes  de  Gisnes,  Gerardus  Propositus,  Amulpbus  de  Arde,  Hen- 
ricus  Castellanus  de  Brubborg,  Elenardus  de  Sinningehem,  Hugo 
de  Rayensberghe,  Baldeyinus  de  Bailgul,  Michael  lunior,  Christia- 
nus  de  Aria,  Guido  Castellanus  de  Bergis,  Rogerus  de  Wavrin,  He- 
linus  fiHus  eius.'* 

IV.    Keure  de  Bruges.     Vers  1190. 

'*  Hi£C  est  lex  et  consuetudo  quam  Brugenses  tenere  debent  a  co- 
mite  Philippo  instituta.  Si  quis  alicui  yulnus  fecerit  infra  pontem 
sanctse  Marise,  infra  Botrebeika,  infra  usque  ad  domum  Galteri 
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Calvi,  infra  usque  ad  domum  Lanikini  carpentarii,  supra  terrain 
Balduini  de  Prat,  infra  fossatum  veteris  molendini,  et  illud  veri- 
tate  scabinorum  cognoscatur  de  quacunque  re  factum  sit,  ad 
domum  in  qua  ille  manet,  qui  vulnus  imposuit,  per  scabinos  et 
per  iustitiam  comitis  submoneatur.  Qui  submonitus,  si  scabinia 
se  prsesentet,  veritate  inquisita  de  ilio  qui  Yulnus  fecerit  per 
sezaginta  libras  fore&ctum  emendet,  et  si  scabini  sciunt  quod 
Tubius  non  fecerit,  liber  et  in  pace  remanebit.  Si  die  quA  snb- 
monebitur  se  non  preesentaverit,  remanebat  in  forefacto  sexaginta 
librarum,  et  si  scabini  voluerint  domum  eius  prostemere>  poteruat 
et  in  respectum  ponere,  sed  ex  toto  condonare  non  possunt  nisi 
Toluntate  Comitis. 

**  2.  Si  verb  qms  aliquem  in  domo  su&  assiluerit,  unde  clamor 
factus  sit,  scabini  et  iustitia  domum  ibunt'inspicere :  et  si  scabini 
poterunt  yidere,  assultum  esse  apparentem>  ille  de  quo  clamor 
factus  est  submoneri  debet;  qui  si  scabinis  se  prsesentarerit  et 
ilium  intellezerint  assultum  fedsse,  lx  libras  amittet.  Si  Tero 
oognoverint  ilium  assultum  non  fecisse,  liber  et  in  pace  recedat. 
Si  autem  ad  diem  submonitionis  yenire  noluerit,  domo  ejus  pro- 
strata  LX  librarum  reus  erit.  Quod  si  alii  assultui  interfuerint,  de 
quibus  clamor  factus  non  sit,  si  comes  super  hoc  veritatem  scabi- 
norum requisierit,  scabini  veritatem  inquirere  debent,  et  quotquot 
veritate  scabinorum  de  assultu  tenebuntur,  unusquisque  eorum  lx 
librarum  reus  erit,  ac  si  de  eo  clamor  factus  sit.  Si  vero  scabini 
nullum  assultum  agnoscere  potuenmt  ab  ipsis  super  hoc  Veritas 
est  inquirenda. 

"  3.  Qui  cum  armis  molutis  infra  precfiuitos  terminos  aliquem 
fugaverit,  si  veritate  scabinorum  convincatur  forisfacto  librarum 
lx  tenebitur :  si  aliquis  assiliatur,  quidquid  ipse  faciat  in  defen- 
dendo  corpus  suum  nullo  tenebitur  forisfacto. 

"  4.  Qui  aliquem  bannitum  occiderit  in  hoc  nullum  facit  foris- 
factum. 

**  5.  Quicumque  testimonio  scabinorum  convictus  fuerit  de  ra- 
pina,  lx  lib.  de  forisfacto  dabit  et  dampnum  rapine  restituet. 

"6.  Qualemcunque  concordiam  bannitus  faciat  coniiti,  rema- 
nebit tamen  bannitus,  donee  viris  Brugensibus  ad  opus  castri 
lx  solidos  dederit. 
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"  7.  Qiii  bannituiD  de  forefacto  lx  Ubr,  hosjiitio  ausceperit,  ve- 
ritate  scobiiiorum  coiivictus  lx  libras  amittet. 

"  8.  Qiii  aliquem  fiiste  ve!  baculo  percusserit,  convictus  a  scn- 
biiiia  in  forisfacto  x  lib,  isicidit  de  t|uibLis  comes  liubcbit  v  lib. 
Castellanus  xx  sol.  ille  qui  percussus  est  lx  sol.  et  ad  upua  castri 
XX  so], 

"  9.  Qui  pugno  vel  palma  aliquem  percusserit  seu  per  capilloa 
ftcceperit  inde  per  scabinos  convictus  lx  sol.  dabit  unde  xxx  so- 
lidi  comitis  erunt,  percussi  xv  sol.  castallaui  x  sol.  ad  opus  castri 
V  sol.  Qui  aliijuem  per  capillos  ad  tcrram  traxerit  sive  per  lutum 
trahendo  pedibus  conculcaverit,  x  lib.  comiti  dabit,  maletroctata 
XV  solidos,  Cast^^Uano  x  sol.  ct  od  castriun  v  sulidos. 

"  10.  Qui  vcro  alicui  couritia  dixerit,  st  testimonio  duorum 
scabinonim  courincatur,  illi  cui  convicia  dixerit  v  solidos  dabit, 
lusticiffi  XII  denarios. 

"11.  Qui  duobus  scabinis  aut  pluribus  induciaa  pacis,  qiiiB 
treaiEe  dicuntur,  de  qualibet  discordiu  dsre  noluerit,  tllud  emenda- 
bil  per  LX  lib. 

"  12.  Si  diaseusiones  aut  discordite  aut  guerrce  aut  aliquod 
aliud  malum  inter  probos  viros  oppidi  exoriatur,  unde  ad  aures 
scabinorum  clamor  pencniat,  salro  iure  comitis,  seabini  illud 
compoaere  et  pacificare  poteruut.  Qui  vert)  eompositionera  vel 
pocero  quam  super  hoc  seabini  consolidaverint,  sequi  ooluerit,  foria- 
factum  LX  lib,  ineuiret. 

"  13.  Qui  es  dedixerit  quie  seabini  in  iudicio  vel  t^stimoiuo 
affirmaverint,  lx  lib.  amittet,  et  unicuiqiie  scabinorum  qui  ab  eo 
dedictus  erit  x  libras  dabit. 

"  14,  Quicumque  per  vim  fixmimuD  violaverit,  si  de  eo  veritat« 
acabinorum  convincatur,  eadem  pccnA  dampnabitur,  quantft  a 
pnedecessoribuB  comitibus,  tales  malefactores  dampnari  solent  in 
F]andri&. 

"  13.  Quicumque  per  malum  in  scabinoa  manum  suam  immise- 
rit,  si  seabini  illud  testificentur  Lx  libras  dabit. 

"  1 6.  Prteterea  sciant  omues.  quod  vLr  de  oppido  Brugensi,  cu- 
iuscumque  forisfacti  se  reum  fecerit,  non  ampUua  quam  lx  libr. 
amittere  potent,  nisi  legitime  per  scabinos  convictus  fuerit  de  rspto. 
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at  dictum  est,  vel  de  Utrociiiio,  Td  de  ftliitattj  vel  nin  hominem 
oodderit.  Qui  verb  occiderit  homiiiein,  caput  pro  cipitc  dibit,  et 
omnia  sua  in  poteatate  comitia  eront  absque  omni  contradictioDe, 
si  de  homicidio  yeritate  scabinorum  teneatur. 

"  17.  Nemo  infira  pnefinitos  terminoa  maneos  inftm  mmoa  cat- 
tri  gladium  ferat,  nisi  sit  mercator  vel  alius  qui  gratii  n^ocii 
Bui  per  castrum  transeat.  8i  verb  castrum  intrarent  canai  inibi 
morandi,  gladium  extra  in  suburbio  dimittat.  Quod  si  non  feoerit, 
Lx  solidos  et  gladium  amittet.  lusticiis  vero  comitia  eC  ministris 
earum,  quia  pacem  castri  observare  debent,  nocte  et  die  infra  cas- 
trum anna  ferre  lioebit.  Viris  etiam  Bmgensibus  gladium  portare 
et  reportare  licebit,  dummodo  castro  ezeant  festinanter.  Si  quia 
autem  coram  moras  faciendo,  yd  per  castrum  Tagando,  gladium 
portaverity  lx  solid,  et  gladium  amittet. 

**  18.  Si  scabini  gratift  emendationis  yilln  assensu  iustitise  co- 
mitis  bannum  in  pane  et  vino  et  cseteris  merdbus  conatituerint, 
medietas  coram  quee  ex  banno  provenioity  comitis  erit,  et  altera 
medietas  castellani  et  oppidi. 

"  19.  Si  mercator  sive  alius  homo  extraneus  ante  scabinoa  ius- 
titiae  causd  venerit,  si  illi,  de  quibos  conqueritur  presentes  sint  Tel 
inyeniri  possint  infra  tertium  diem  vel  saltern  infra  octayum,  ple- 
nariam  ei  scabini  iustitiam  faciant  iuxta  legem  castri. 

*'  20.  Nemini  in  fore  comitis  stallos  locare  licebit,  quod  si  loca- 
yerit  et  yeritate  scabinorum  super  hoc  conyictus  fuerit,  lx  solidos 
comiti  dabit. 

'*  21 .  Si  aliquis  de  infracturis  castri  coram  scabinis  falsum  testi- 
monium portayerit  si  scabini  illud  cognoyerint  lx  Ubras  amittet. 

"  22.  Quando  aliquis  scabinus  decedet,  alius  ei  substituetur  elec- 
tione  Comitis  non  aliter. 

''  23.  Si  scabinus  testimonio  scabinorum  parium  suorum  de 
falsitate  conyictus  fuerit,  ipse  et  omnia  sua  in  potestate  Comitis 
erunt. 

"  24.  Si  Scabini  a  Coniite  yel  a  ministro  Comitis  submoniti,  fal- 
sum super  aliqua  re  indicium  fecerint,  yeritate  scabinorum  Atreba- 
tensium,  sive  alioruni  qui  eandem  legem  tenent,  comes  eoa  con- 
yincere  poterit ;  et  si  conyicti  fuerint,  ipsi  et  omnia  sua  in  potestate 
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comitia  erant.  Qugties  verJ)  super  hiiiiismoili  faUitate  Bubmoniti 
fuerint,  nullatenus  contrRdicerc  poterunt  quin  diom  sibi  a  Comite 
praefiziun  teneant,  ubicumque  Cornea  voluerit  in  Flaiidria. 

"  25.  De  omnibus  veri  aliis  causis  ad  Comitem  pertincntilius, 
Bnigis  in  castello  vel  ante  castelluiD  placita  tonebiint  in  praesentia 
Comitis  velilUus  quem  loco  suo  ad  iiistitiam  teueudain  inatituerit. 
Inatituto  aul«m  ad  eiiis  submoaitionem  dc  otnnibua  tanqiiam  Ca- 
miti  reapondcbuiit,  quamdiii  in  hoc  aervitio  couiitis  erit. 

Ad  hoc  nee  sc&biui  nee  BrugeiiBcs  nliquid  addcre,  mutare,  vel 
corrigere  poterunt,  nisi  per  consilium  ComJtia  vel  illius  quem  loco 
Alio  ad  institiam  teneudain  iustituerit. 


.  Oritonnanre  da  Comte  Philippe  d'Ahace,  i 
des  Bailli*  wi  Flandre.     Vera  11/ 


-■  h*   atlrihaU 


"  H^c  sunt  puncta,  qvue  per  uniTCrsani  terram  suam  Cornea 
obaervari  priecepit. 

"  §  1 .  Primo  qui  liorainem  Occident  caput  pro  capite  dabit. 

"  §  2.  Item  baillivus  Comitia  poterit  arrestare  hominem  qui 
forefecit  siue  Seabinis  donee  ante  Scabinoa  veiiiat,  et  per  consilium 
eorum  plagium  accipiat  de  forisfaeto. 

"  ^3.  Item  si  boiiUvuB  rolena  homJnem  arrestare,  non  potuerit 
et  auxilium  vocaverit,  qui  primus  fuerit,  et  baiilivum  non  adiiive- 
rit  in  forisfacto  erit,  sieut  Scabini  considerabunt ;  nisi  forte  oaten- 
dere  qais  potuerit  per  Scabinos  quod  ille  qui  arrestandus  entt,  ini- 
micus  eius  sit  de  mortali  faidl  et  tune  sine  forefacto  erit  licet 
baiilivum  non  adiurcrit  ad  capicndum  simm  inimiciim. 

"  §  -1.  Item  baillivus  Comitis  erit  cum  Scabinia,  qui  cligenl 
proboa  viros  viljte  ad  faciendas  tallias  et  aasisas  sed  cum  tallla- 
bimt  Scabini  vcl  indicia  facient,  vel  inqtiisitionea  veritatis  vel  pro- 
tractioDcs  non  baillSviis  intererit :  aliia  autem  consiliia  qute  ad 
ntilitatem  villaa  pertinebunt,  bMlIivus  intererit  cum  Scabiius ;  acrip- 
tnm  autem  taillee  et  asriss  reddent  Scabini  baillivo^  si  postula- 

TMlt. 

"  ^  fi.  Item  bdllivug  accipiet  forisfoctimi  adiudicatutn  Comiti 
per  Scabinoe,  ubieumque  illud  inveuerit  extra  ecclesiam  et  ubienra- 
qoe  Bccipi  debet  per  scabinos. 
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"  $  6.  Item  C)ui  buinitutn  pec7ini&  tenebitur  qua  bannitus ;  tt  si 
fuerit  capite  baniiitns  tfiii  receptatus  est,  tunc  rcceptana  tenebitur 
lie  forisfftcto  Lx  lib.  Quod  si  vir  domi  non  fuerit,  et  ejus  uiur 
btumitnm  receptaverit  redtensque  vir,  tertift  manu  probomm  vlro- 
nun  iurare  potuerit,  quod  baniiitum  io  domain  suam  rpceptum 
esse  nescient,  sine  forisfacto  remanebit :  si  antem  absentia  maiiti, 
uxori  prohibitum  fuerit  per  scabinos,  ne  bannitum  receptet  de  ce- 
tero  non  poterit  eum  sine  forisfacto  receptare. 

"  ^  7.  Item  de  quindena  in  quiiidenom  habet  comes  vel  baDli- 
vuB  ex  eiu3  parte  veriialem  si  Toluerit. 

"  §  S.  Item  domiis  diruenda  Judicio  ScBbinonim  post  qaiiide' 
nam  a  scabinis  indultam  qtiaiidocmique  Comes  prsceperit  aul 
baillivus  cius,  diruetur  a  Communia  vHIr,  campaua  pulssta  per 
ScabinoB :  et  qui  ad  diruendam  domum  illam  non  Tenerit,  in  foriii- 
facto  erit,  sicut  Scabini  consiclerBbunt,  nisi  tatem  excusationem 
habuerit,  qutc  Scabinis  sufficiens  videatur. 

"  §  9.  Item  pater  non  poterit  forisfacere  domum  vel  rem  filio- 
rum,  quee  eis  ex  parte  mains  contingit ;  nee  filii  poterunt  forisfacere 
rem  vel  domum  palris  veoit. 

"  §  10.  Item  ei  homo  per  Scabinos  domum  snam  sine  ammpo 
invadiaverit,  earn  forisfacere  non  potent,  iiisi  salro  catallo  eiiis, 
qui  domum  illam  radet  in  vadio. 

"  §  II.  Item  fugitivus  de  ali&  villi  inventus  fuerit  airestaliitur 
et  ad  villam,  de  qua  fugerat,  reducitur,  et  indicium  Scabinorum 
illiuB  villre  subire  eogctur. 

"  §  12.  Item  si  quis  vulneratus  fiierit,  et  videatur  Scabinis, 
quod  non  sit  vulneratus  ad  mortem,  et  postea  de  illo  vulnere  mor- 
tuus  fuerit,  Scabini  non  erunt  in  forisfacto  contra  Comitem,  qui 
minorem  plegiaturam  acceperunt  de  eo  qui  eum  vulneravit,  i 
si  mortaliter  fiiisset  vulneratus." 


The  following  charters  of  the  French  communes  are  taken  from 
M.  Thierry's  Lettres  sur  I'Histoire  de  France. 

1.  Ckarte de Beaurah. — "Tons leg honunes domiciliJs  dans  1' en- 
ceinte du  mur  de  la  ville  et  Jans  les  faubourgs,  de  quelque  seigneur 
que  relive  le  terrain  oil  ils  hahitent,  prtfteront  sermcnt  i  la  com- 
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mune.     D&us  toute  I'cteudue  de  U  ville,  chai 


"  Treize  pairs 


loyalemeiit 

seront 


aiis 


« lesquela,  d'apru 


le  vote  des  autrea  pairs  et  de  tous  ceux  qui  auront  Jun.^  la  com- 
mune, un  ou  deux  seroot  crimes  majeurs. 

"  Le  majeur  ct  lea  pairs  jurerout  dc  ne  favoriser  peraonno  cle  la 
commune  pour  cause  d'amitii^  dc  ne  Ii'scr  personne  pour  cause 
d'inimitie,  et  de  donner  en  toutes  choses,  selon  leur  pouToir,  une 
decision  A^uitable.  Tous  les  autres  jureront  d'oWir  et  de  prater 
tnaiu  forte  aux  di^cisious  du  majeur  et  des  paira ' . 

"  Quicontfue  aura  forfait  envers  un  bomme  qui  aura  jurtJ  cette 
commune,  le  majeur  et  tea  pairs,  si  plaiste  leur  cd  est  fatte,  feront 
justice  du  corps  et  des  biens  du  coupab]c. 

"  Si  le  coupabte  se  refugee  dans  quelque  chateau- fort,  le  majeur 
et  les  pairs  de  la  commune  parleront  sur  cela  au  seigneur  du  cha- 
teau ou  H  celui  qui  sera  en  son  lieu,  et  ei,  a  leur  avis,  satisfaction 
leur  est  faite  de  I'ennemi  de  la  commune,  ce  sera  assez  ;  mais  si  le 
seigneur  refuse  satisfaction,  ils  se  feront  justice  a  eux-memes  sur  . 
ses  hommea. 

"  Si  quelque  marchand  (Stranger  lient  a  Bcauvaia  pour  le  march^ 
et  que  quelqu'un  lui  fassc  tort  ou  injure  daua  les  limites  dc  la  ban- 
lieue ;  si  plaJnte  en  est  fmte  au  majeur  et  au.\  pairs,  et  que  le  mar- 
chand puisse  trouver  sou  malfaitcur  dans  la  ville,  Ic  majeur  et  les 
pairs  en  feront  justice,  ih  moins  que  le  marchand  ne  sent  un  dea 
ennemia  de  la  commune. 

"  Nul  homme  de  la  commune  ne  devra  preler  ni  cr^cer  son 
ai^ent  aux  eunerais  de  la  commune  taat  qu'il  y  aura  guerre  avec 
eux,  car  s'il  le  fait  il  sera  parjure  ;  et  si  quelqu'un  est  conratncu 
de  leur  avoir  prcte  ou  cr^ancd  quoique  ce  soit,  justice  sera  faite 
de  lui,  selon  que  Ic  majeur  et  lea  pairs  en  decideront. 

'  Ana.  de  Noyon,  i.  ii.  p.  805. 

TDrbnlead  conjaratio  facta  cDmmunianu  (epiitolK  Ivouis  c&molensii 
epitcopi,  »pud  icript.  rer.  /tunc.,  t.  iv,  p.  103). 

Cum  primilin  communia  acquiBitifuil,  omnes  Viromandix  p&rei.et  omnn 
elerid.  ulro  ordine  lua,  omnesque  mlUtes,  aalvfi  lidelitate  comiliB,  firmiter 


^  270.J 


jimYerunt.    (Recueil  des  ordoan 


i  do  r 


I  de  France,  t 
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**  S*il  arriye  que  le  corps  des  bourgeoifl  marche  hon  de  la  yflle 
coDtre  ses  ennemis,  nul  le  parlamentera  avec  eux  si  ce  n'est  arec 
Itoence  du  majear  et  des  pairs. 

''Siquelqa'iinde  la  commune  a  confid  son  argent  9iqadq|a*un  de 
la  Tille,  et  que  celui  auquel  I'argent  anra  M  paaM  se  rfibgiedans 
quelque  cbAteau-fort,  le  seigneur  du  chtoean^  en  ayant  rejn  pUdnte, 
ou  rendra  I'argent  on  chassera  le  dAitenr  de  ion  ehAteau;  et s^il 
ne  fait  ni  Tune  ni  Fautre  de  ces  choses,  justice  sera  fiute  ma  les 
hommes  de  ce  cUteau. 

**  Si  quelqu*un  enl^e  de  I'argent  9i  un  homme  de  la  commune 
et  se  r^fugie  dans  quelque  chAteau-fort,  jostice  sera  fiute  sur  lui  si 
on  pent  le  recontrer^  ou  sur  les  hommes  et  les  biens  du  seigneur 
du  diAteau,  k  moins  que  I'argent  ne  soit  rendu. 

**  S'il  arrire  que  quelqu'un  de  la  commune  ait  adict^  qoelqiie 
h&itage  et  Fait  tenu  pendant  Fan  et  jour,  et  si  quelqu'nn  Tient 
cnsuite  r&damer  et  demander  le  rachat,  il  ne  lui  sera  point  fidt  de 
r^nse,  mais  Facheteur  demeurera  en  pais. 
•  **  F6ur  aucune  cause  la  pr^sente  charte  ne  sera  port^  hors  de 
la  ville." 

II.  Charter  of  the  Commune  of  Laon . — '^  Nul  ne  pourra  se  saisir 
d*aucuu  homme,  soit  libre,  soit  serf,  sans  le  minist^re  de  la  justice. 

"  Si  quelqu^im  a,  de  quelque  maniere  que  ce  soit,  fait  tort  a  un 
autre,  soit  clerc,  soit  chevalier,  soit  marchand  indigene  ou  etranger, 
et  que  celui  qui  a  fait  le  tort  sort  de  la  ville,  il  sera  somm^  de  se 
printer  en  justice  par-devant  le  majeur  et  les  jur^s,  pour  se 
justifier  ou  faire  amende ;  mais  s'il  se  refuse  k  faire  reparation,  il 
sera  exclu  de  la  ville  avec  tous  ceux  de  sa  famille.  Si  les  pro- 
prietes  du  ddlinquant  en  terres  ou  en  vignes  sont  situ^  hors  du 
territoire  de  la  ville,  le  majeur  et  les  jures  r&lameront  jostice 
contre  lui,  de  la  part  du  seigneur  dans  le  ressort  duquel  sea  biens 
seront  situes ;  mais  si  Fon  n'obtient  pas  justice  de  ce  seigneur,  les 
jures  pourront  faire  d^vaster  les  propriety  du  coupable.  Si  le 
coupable  n*est  pas  de  la  ville,  Faffidre  sera  port^  devant  la  cour 
de  Feveque,  et  si,  .dans  le  delai  de  cmq  jours,  la  forfaiture  n'est  pas 
reparee,  le  majeur  et  les  jur^  en  tireront  selon  leur  pouvoir. 
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**  En  mati^re  capitale,  la  plaintc  doit  d*abord  ctre  portce  dcvant 
le  seigneur  justicicr  dans  le  ressort  duquel  aura  etc  pris  le  coupa- 
Ue,  ou  deyant  son  bailli  s'il  est  absent ;  et  si  le  plaignant  ne  pcut 
obtenir  justice  ni  de  Tun  ni  de  Tautre,  il  s*adressera  aux  jurds. 

**  Les  censitaires  ne  paieront  k  leur  seigneur  d*autre  oens  que 
oelui  qu'ils  le  doivent  par  tete.  S*ils  ne  le  patent  pas  au  temps 
marqu^  ils  seront  punis  selon  la  loi  qui  les  r<%it,  mais  n'accorderont 
rien  en  sus  k  leur  seigneur  que  de  leur  propre  volenti. 

**  Les  hommes  de  la  commune  pourront  prendre  pour  femmes 
les  filles  des  vassaux  ou  des  serfs  de  quelque  seigneur  que  ce  soit, 
k  Texception  des  seigneuries  et  des  eglises  qui  font  partie  de  cet 
commune.  Dans  les  families  de  ces  demi^res  ils  ne  pourront 
prendre  des  Spouses  sans  le  consentement  du  seigneur. 

"  Aucun  Granger  censitiure  des  c^lises  ou  des  chevaliers  de  la 
ville  ne  sera  compris  dans  la  commune  que  du  consentement  de 
son  seigneur. 

^'Quiconque  sera  re9U  dans  cet  commune,  batira  une  maison 
dans  le  delai  d*un  an,  ou  achetera  des  vignes,  ou  apportera  dans  la 
ville  assez  d'effets  mobiliers  pour  que  justice  puisse  ctre  faite,  s'il 
y  a  quelque  plainte  contre  lui.  Les  main-mortes  sont  enti^remcnt 
abolies.  Les  tailles  seront  r^parties  de  maniere  que  tout  homme 
devant  taille  paie  seulement  quatre  deniers  k  chaque  terme  et  rien 
de  plus,  k  moins  qu'il  n'ait  une  terre  devant  taille,  k  laquelle  il 
tienne  assez  pour  consentir  k  payer  la  taille." 

III.  Charter  of  the  Commune  o/JmieTU, — "  Chacun  gardera  en 
toute  occasion  fidditd  cnvers  son  jur^  et  lui  prctera  aide  et  conseil. 

*'  Si  quelqu*un  viole  sciemment  les  constitutions  de  la  commune 
et  qu'il  en  soit  convaincu,  la  commune,  si  elle  le  peut,  demolira  sa 
maison  et  ne  lui  permettra  point  d'habiter  dans  ses  limites  jusqu'a 
ce  qu'il  ait  donn^  satisfaction. 

'*  Quiconque  aura  sciemment  re9U  dans  sa  maison  un  ennemi  de 
la  commune  et  aura  communique  avec  lui,  soit  en  vendant  et  ache- 
tant,  soit  en  buvant  et  mangeant,  soit  en  lui  pretant  un  sccours 
quelconque,  ou  lui  aura  donn^  aide  et  conseil  contre  la  commuuc, 
sera  coupable  de  lese-communc,  ct  a  moins  qu'il  ne  donne  prompte- 
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meiit  Mtis&ctioD  eo  jiiatice,  la  commuae  si  elle  le  peut  demnlh 
sa  mmison. 

"  Quicoiu)ue  aura  tenu  devaiit  temoiu  dis  propos  injorieui  p 
la  commuae,  ^  la  commuae  en  est  informi.^  et  que  I'tncuIgH!  n 
derepoadrcen  justice,  Ucoramuue  iielletepeut  d^moliras 
et  ne  lui  permcttra  pas  d'babiter  dam  sea  llmites  jusqu'i  ce  q 
ait  doDD^  satisfaction. 

"  Si  quelqu'un  attatjuc  dc  parotca  injurienses  le  majeur  d 
Texercice  de  sa.  juridiction,  aa  tooison  eera  dcmolie,  on  il  paid 
ran^ou  pour  ea  maisou  en  la  misericorde  dcs  juges. 

"  Nul  ne  cauaera  ni  vcxationa  ni  troubles  soil  k  ceui  qui  i 
meurent  daus  les  linutea  de  la  commune  soit  aux  marcliands  qui 
Tiendront  ik  la  rille  avec  leur  denrees.    Si  quelqn'uii  ose  le  faire,  il 
sera  re'pnte  Tiolateur  de  la  commune  et  justice  sera  faite  sur  a 
personne  ou  aur  ses  bieoi. 

"  Si  un  membre  de  la  commune  «JeTe  quclque  chose  k  I 
de  sea  jiini,  il  sera  aoram^  par  le  maire  et  lea  ^herina  de  c 
paraitre  eu  pri.%enee  dc  la  commune,  et  fcra  n^paration 
Varret  des  ^hevins.     Si  le  vol  a  6(6  commis  par  quclqu'u 
aoit  pas  de  la  commune,  et  C|ue  cet  homme  ait  refusti  de  c 
raitre  en  justice  dans  les  limites  de  la  baulicue,  la  comi 
I'aToir  notific  aiix  geua  du  rhiitesu  oh  le  coupable  a  son  domid 
le  saiaira,  si  elle  Ic  peut,  lui  ou  quelquc  chose  qui  lui  appartieu 
et  le  reticndra  juaqu'il  ce  qu'il  ait  fait  rt:paration. 

"  Quiconque  aura  blesst  avec  annes  un  de  ses  jurfe,  i.  n 
qu'i!  ne  se  justific  par  teiiioins  et  par  le  sermcnt,  perdra  le  p 
ou  paiera  neuf  hvrea,  six  pour  les  fortifications  de  ta  lille  et  d 
commune,  et  troia  pour  la  ran^on  de  aou  poiiig ;  mais  s'il  e 
capable  de  payer,  il  abandoiiuera  son  poing  k  la  miai^ricorde  d 
commune.  Si  uu  homme,  qui  n'est  paa  de  la  commune,  Iraj^ 
ou  bleaae  quclqu'un  de  la  commune  et  refuse  de  comparaltre  ^ 
Jugemeut,  la  commune,  ai  elle  le  pent,  dumolira  aa  m 
elle  psrvient  h  le  soisir.  Justice  sera  faite  de  lui  par-devaiit  lu  b 
jeur  et  ks  ^hevuia. 

"  Quiconque  aura  donne  a  I'un  de  ses  jiirca  les  noma  de  a 
u(,  traitre  ou  fripon,  paiera  vingt  sous  d'ameadc. 
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"  Si  quelque  mcmbre  de  la  commune  a  scicmmeut  achet4  ou 
vendu  quelque  article  pravenant  de  pillage,  il  le  perdra,  et  sen 
Unu  de  le  restituer  aux  dcpouilliis,  a  inoins  qu'eui-memea  ou  leurs 
seigneurs  n'aient  forfait  en  quelque  chose  contre  la  commune. 

"  Dans  les  limites  de  la  commune,  on  n'admettra  aucmi  chain- 
|)ion  gage  Bu  combat  contre  I'un  de  scs  membres. 

"  Ell  toute  espece  de  cause,  Taccusateur,  I'accua?  et  les  tt'moius 
s'ejLpliqu^ront,  s'ila  le  veuleiit,  par  arocat. 

"  Tous  ces  articles,  ainsi  que  les  ordoiuiancea  du  majcur  et  de 
la  comrauue,  u'out  force  de  loi  que  de  jur^  i  jure' :  il  n'y  a  pas  ig^ 
lit^  en  Justice  entre  le  jure  et  le  non-junJ." 


IV.  Charter  of  tht  Commune  of  SoiMons. — "Tous  lea  hommes 
Labitant  dans  I'enceiDte  dea  raurs  de  la  ville  de  Soissons  et  en  de- 
bora  dans  le  faubourg,  sur  quelque  seigneurie  qu'ils  demeurent, 
jureront  la  commune :  si  quelqu'uu  s'y  refuse,  ceux  qui  I'auront 
jun$e  ferout  Justice  de  aa  maison  et  de  son  argent. 

"  Dans  les  linutea  de  la  commune,  tous  les  hommes  a'uderont 
mutuetlemeut,  gelou  leur  pouvoir,  et  ne  aouffriront  en  nullc  ma- 
ni^  que  qui  que  ce  soit  enlt:ve  quelque  chose  ou  fasse  payer  des 
totllcail'imd'entTeeux. 

"  Quand  la  cloche  aomiera  pour  assembler  la  commune,  ei  quel- 
qu'un  ne  se  rend  pas  a  I'assemblee,  il  payera  douze  deniera  dV 
mende. 

"  Si  quelqu'un  de  la  commune  a  forfait  en  quelque  chose,  et  re- 
fuse de  donner  satisfactiou  derant  les  juries,  les  hommes  de  la  com- 
mune en  fcrout  Justice. 

"  Les  membrcs  de  cette  commune  prendrout  pour  Spouses  lei 
Hemmes  qu'ils  voudront,  apres  en  avoir  demand^  permission  aux 
eeigneuTB,  et  si  les  aeigneura  refuscnt,  ct  que  quelqu'un  prennc  ss 
leur  aveu  unc  femme  d'mie  autre  seigneurie,  il  payera  cinq  eoua 
d' amende. 

"  Si  un  c'tranger  apporte  son  pain  au  son  vin  dans  la  \H\t  pour 
les  y  mettre  en  surety,  et  qu'ensuitc  un  diffcreiid  sur\-ieune  entre 
■ou  seigneur  et  lea  hommes  de  cette  commune,  il  aura  quinie  jours 
poiir  Tcndrc  son  pain  et  son  Tin  dans  la  ville  et  emporter  I'argent, 


"  S  TMtpe  de  jBoimmm  ■  mfcj  ptr  ntjgude  dm>  h  viUe  un 

fcniMif  qm  mat  fcaftk  miw*  im  wwihw!  itf  mttf.  mmainur^  apria 

^Wba  MM  TMMltlrf  »]»  1^*^  Pwil  Arm  jnttMITM  J«  U  WHuinpo, 

3  ponm  remmaia  cette  fctaj  ram  Be  k  immcm  en  wkoik 
wmnbK,  ■  ce  a'at  avM  Faivva  de  acai  qn  ant  dti^  de  mun- 

knM^  MXK  pUBC  d'oe  amaide  de  (»q  not." 

It  woold  lie  CMf  to  add  aOer  anqaei  oT  One  CMfy  wmaanto 
hUwtai  die  tmni  and  thar  #*ig^miiT» :  liot  r»nn|,h  nana  to  have 
bsM  a^  to  ahwfa^e  dg  Hae  rf  Mgnaeat  adopted  m  the  tort. 
^Acte  M  BO  ^Bpe  pGMfc  &■  ^B  wcdaGval  oHloiy  of  mm  lupuK" 
aace  Am  tbe  ■aaaer  m 'aladi  tbe  toma  MMMasd  thv  BHBDGqiid 
ftcB;  aad  aane  ia  wludi  the  giiiliil  pragwai  of  iIk  popolar 
libatica  CBi  be  Bton  Kcoi^  tiacsed.  Bet  aD  thne  eonqoomiMi 
me^  a  Vii«  igpw«tiecJ>y  to  ficedov  Mbm  tW  "laiiter'i" 
figoitj'waa  attuoed:  and  gnat  ia  die  debt  rf  yalilialu  we  owe 
to  tboae  whoae  raffErings  aod  labour  have  eoaUed  as  to  vnAa- 
■taod  and  to  recwd  thur  Btniggles, 
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TITHE. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  requires  a  fuU  statement  of  details ; 
the  following  are  all  the  passages  in  the  Ang^osaxon  law  which 
haye  reference  to  this  impost. 

**  I  .£5elstin  the  king,  with  the  counsel  of  Wolfhdm,  arch- 
bishop,  and  of  my  other  bishops,  make  known  to  the  reeres  in 
each  town,  and  beseech  joo,  in  God's  name,  and  by  all  his  saints, 
and  also  by  my  fnmdship,  that  ye  first  of  my  own  goods  render  the 
tithes  both  of  Utc  stock  and  of  the  yearns  increase,  eyen  as  they 
may  most  justly  be  either  measured  or  counted  or  weighed  out ; 
and  let  the  bishops  then  do  the  like  from  their  own  property,  and 
my  ealdormen  and  reeyes  the  same.  And  I  will,  that  the  bishop 
and  the  reeyes  command  it  to  all  who  are  bound  to  obey  them,  so 
that  it  be  dfMie  at  the  right  term.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  how  Jacob 
the  Patriarch  spoke :  '  Decimas  et  hostias  pacificas  offSeram  tiln ;' 
and  how  Moses  spake  in  God's  law :  '  Decimas  et  primidas  non 
tardabis  offerre  Domino.'  It  is  for  us  to  reflect  how  awfuUy  it  is 
declared  in  the  books :  if  we  will  not  render  the  tithes  to  God, 
that  he  will  take  from  us  the  nine  parts  when  we  least  expect ; 
and,  moreoyer,  we  haye  the  sin  in  addition  thereto."  .£0elst.  i. 
Thorpe,  i.  195. 

There  is  a  yarying  copy  of  this  circular,  or  whateyer  it  is,  cmn- 
ciding  as  to  the  matter,  but  differing  widely  in  the  words.  Thorpe, 
i.  195.  The  nature  of  the  sanction  is  obyious :  it  is  the  old,  un- 
justifiable application  of  the  Jewish  practice,  which  fraud  or  igno- 
rance had  made  generally  current  in  Europe.  The  tithe  mentioned 
by  JS9elstan  is  the  prsedial  tithe,  or  that  of  increase  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  increase  of  the  young  of  cattle. 
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The  next  passage  is  in  the  law  of  Eoxlmanil,  about  940.     H( 
wys :  "  Tithe  we  enjoin  to  every  Christian  man  on  his  Christen- 
dom, and  chnrch-shoi,  and  Bonte-fee  and  plough-alms.     And 
any  one  will  not  do  it,  be  he  excomtnanicAte."     Thorpe,  i.  244, 

"  Let  every  tithe  be  paid  to  the  old  minster  to  which  the 
belongs ;  and  let  it  be  so  paid  both  Inim  a  thane's  inland  and  from 
ffeneii/land,  as  the  plough  traceraes  it.  But  if  there  be  anj  thane 
who  OD  his  bookland  has  a  church,  at  which  there  id  a  bnrial- 
place,  let  him  give  the  third  part  of  liis  own  tithe  to  his  cbuith- 
If  any  one  have  a  church  at  which  there  is  not  a  burial-pUce, 

then  of  the  nine  parts  let  him  give  his  priest  what  he  will 

And  let  tithe  of  every  young  be  paid  by  Pentecost,  and  of 

fruits  of  the  earth  by  the  equinox and  if  any  one  will 

pay  the  tithe,  as  we  have  ordained,  let  the  king's  rc«ve  go  thi 
and  the  bishop's,  and  the  mass-priest  of  the  minster,  and  take 
force  a  t«nth  part  for  the  minster  whereuuto  it  is  dv 
them  sssigu  to  him  the  ninth  port ;  and  let  the  eight  parts  be  di' 
into  two,  and  let  the  landlord  seize  half,  the  bishop  half,  be 
king's  man  or  a  thane's."  Eadg.  l  ^  I,  2,  3.  Thorpe,  i.  21 
Cnut.  i.  5  H.  1 1 .     Thorpe,  i.  3C6. 

"  This  writiug  manifests  how  E^giir  the  king  was  dehbei 
what  might  be  a  remedy  for  the  pestilence  which  greatly  af 
and  decreased  his  people,    far  and  wide  throughout  bis 
And  first  of  all  it  seemed  to  him  and  his  Witan  that  such 
fortune  had  been  merited  by  sui,  and  by  contempt  of  God'i 
mandmeuts,  and  most  of  all  by  the  ditninutiou  of  that  nred-gi 
(necessary  tax  or  rent  or  recognitory  senice)  which  men  ought 
render  to  (iod  m  their  tithes.     He  looked  upon  and  considei 
the  divine  usage  in  the  same  light  as  the  human.      If  a  f 
neglect  his  lord's  gafol,  and  do  not  pay  it  at  the  appointed 
it  may  be  expected,  if  the  lord  be  merciful,  that  he  will 
forgiveness  of  the  neglect,  and  accept  the  ga/oi  without  inflicting 
a  further  penalty.     But  if  the  lord,  by  bis  messengers,  frequently 
nmind  him  of  his  gafol,  and  he  be  obdurate  and  devise  to  resist 
payment,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  lord's  anger  will  so  gmtly 
increase,  that  he  will  grant  his  debtor  neither  Ufe  nor  goods.    Thus 
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is  it  to  be  expected  that  our  Lord  nQl  do,  tbrougb  the  audficity 
with  which  the  people  have  resisted  the  frequcut  lulmoniliou  of 
thrir  teachers,  respecting  the  need-gafol  of  our  Lord,  namely  onr 
tithes  and  churcb-shols.  Now  I  and  the  areLbishop  command 
that  ye  anger  not  God,  nor  earn  either  sudden  death  in  this  world, 
nor  a  fijture  and  eternal  death  in  hell,  by  any  diminution  of  God's 
rights ;  but  that  rich  and  poor  alike,  who  have  any  tilth,  joyfully 
and  ungrudgingly  j-ield  his  tithes  to  God,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  witan  at  Andorer,  which  they  have  now  confirmed 
with  their  pledges  at 'WihtbordcBSta.n-  And  I  command  my  reeves, 
on  pain  of  losing  my  friendship  and  all  they  own,  to  punish  all  that 
will  not  make  this  payment,  or  by  any  remissness  break  the  pledge 
of  my  witan,  as  the  aforesaid  ordinance  directs :  and  of  such  pu- 
nishment let  there  be  no  remission,  if  he  be  so  wretched  as  either 
to  diminish  what  is  God's  to  his  own  soul's  perdition,  or  m  the 
insolence  of  his  mood  to  account  them  of  less  importance  than 
what  he  reckoneth  as  Lis  own :  for  that  is  much  more  bis  own 
which  lasleth  to  all  eternity,  if  he  would  do  it  without  grudging  and 
with  perfect  gladness.  Now  it  is  my  will  that  these  divine  rights 
stand  alike  all  over  my  realm,  and  that  the  servants  of  God  who 
receive  the  monies  which  we  give  to  God,  live  a  pure  life :  that  so, 
through  their  purity,  they  may  intercede  for  us  with  God ;  and 
that  I  and  my  thanes  direct  our  priests  to  that  which  the  shep- 
herds of  our  souls  teach  us,  that  is,  our  bishops,  whom  we  ought 
never  to  disobey  in  any  of  those  things  which  they  declare  to  us 
in  God's  bcbalf;  bo  tliat  through  the  obedience  with  which  we 
obey  them  for  God's  sake,  we  may  merit  that  etemnl  life  for  which 
tbey  fit  us  by  their  doctrine  and  the  example  of  their  good  works." 
E;idgiir,  Supp!.  Thorpe,  i.  2/0  teq^.  Such  are  the  licws  of 
Ettdgiir  under  the  influence  of  Di'mstaii,  .^Selwold  and  Oswald. 

"  And  let  God's  dues  be  willingly  paid  every  year ;  that  is, 
plough-alms  fifteen  days  after  Easter,  the  tithe  of  yoimg  by  Pen- 
tecost, and  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  by  Allballows'  Mass,  and 
Rome-fee  by  St.  Peter's  mas-s  and  lightshot  thrice  a  year." 
.«ficlr.  v.  ^  1 1  ;  vi.  §  1 7  ;  is.  5  0.     Cnut,  i.  %  K. 

"  El  lit  detur  de  omui  caritca  denarius  vel  denarium  \Blens,  et 


imwM  qui  ftmiHMn  habc^  cffioat  at  dbubi  I 

nmmi  dammm ;  qnod  u  non  habot,  det  dpmiinis  ana  ^  ce. 

BtoimtnioTlicfiinadedMwttotaniqnioqaidlnbeL''    JBBA.nL 

$  I.     Thorpe,  i.  3^6. 

"  £t  praecipitRos,  ut  omais  homo,  super  ditectioucm  Dei  et 
omnimn  saDcloruin,  det  Cyncsc«attum  ct  rectam  deumun  biuuu, 
Mcut  iudicbiisantcceasoniiiinogtrorum  stctit,qu8DcIoiucIiiiastelit ; 
hoc  est,  fiicut  aratnim  per^rabit  decimani  &cmni.  Et  omnis  oon- 
Bnctndo  rcddatuT  super  nmiciUsm  Dei  ml  matrcni  DOstr&ni  aeccle- 
uam  cui  adiAcct.  Et  nemo  uiiiVr&t  Deo  ijuod  ad  Dcum  peiiioel, 
et  praedeceasorcs  nostri  concesseruat."  .■ESelr.  liii.  §  4.  Tliorpe, 
i.  338. 

"  And  with  respect  to  tithe,  the  kiug  sDd  bis  witan  have  chost-ii 
aud  dcvrcod,  us  right  it  'is,  that  odc  third  put  of  the  tithe  which 
beloiigH  to  tlie  church,  go  to  the  reparation  of  the  church,  and  a 
second  part  to  God's  seriauts  there ;  the  third  part  to  God's  poor 
and  needy  moi  in  thnldtm."    JEMi.  ix.  §  6.    Thorpe,  i.  342. 

"  And  be  it  knoini  to  ereiy  ChristiMi  man  that  he  pay  to  the 
Lofd  his  tithe  jnatly,  ever  as  the  plou^  traTerses  the  tenth  field, 
on  peril  of  God's  mercy,  and  of  the  full  penalty,  which  king  Eidgar 
decreed ;  that  is ;  If  any  one  will  not  jnatly  pay  the  tithe,  then  let 
the  king's  reeve  go,  and  the  mass-priest  of  the  minster  or  (he  land- 
lord, and  the  bishop's  reeve,  and  take  by  force  the  tenth  part  for 
the  minster  to  which  it  is  due,  and  assign  to  him  the  ninth  part : 
and  let  the  remaining  eight  parts  be  divided  into  two ;  and  let  the 
landlord  seize  half,  and  the  bishop  half,  be  it  a  king's  man  or  a 
thane's."  A»eb.  ix.  §  7,8.  Thorpe,  i.  342.  Cnut,i.§8.  Thorpe, 
i.  366.     LI.  Hen.  I.  si.  $  2.     Thorpe,  i.  520. 

"  De  omni  annona  decima  garba  sanctae  aecclesiae  reddenda  est. 
Si  quia  grcgem  equamm  babuerit,  puUum  decimum  reddat ;  qui 
unam  solam  vel  duas,  de  singulis  pnllis  singuloa  denarios.  Qui 
vaccas  plnres  babuerit,  ritulum  decimum ;  qui  unam  vel  duas,  dc 
singulis  obolos  singulos.  Et  si  de  eis  caseum  fecerit,  caseum  de- 
cimum, vel  lac  dedma  die.  Agnum  decimum,  vellns  decimum, 
caseum  decimum,  butirum  decimum,  porcellum  dedmum.  De 
apibus,  secundum  quod  sibi  per  annum  inde  proiecerit.     Quin- 
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etiam  de  boscis  et  pratia»  aquis,  molendinis,  parcis,  viTariis,  pisca- 
riis,  yirgoltUy  ordSy  negotiationibus,  et  de  omnibus  similiter  rebus 
quas  dederit  Dominus,  decima  reddenda  est ;  et  qui  earn  detinu- 
erit,  per  iusticiam  sanctae  aecclesiae  et  regis^  si  necesse  fuerit,  ad 
redditionem  cogatur.  Haec  praedicayit  sanctus  Augustinus,  et 
haec  concessa  sunt  a  rege,  et  confirmata  a  baronibus  et  populis : 
sed  postea,  instigante  diabolo,  ea  plures  detinuerunt,  et  sacerdo- 
tes  qui  divites  erant  non  multum  curiosi  erant  ad  perquirendas 
eas,  quia  in  multis  locis  sunt  modo  iiii  vel  iii  aecclesiae,  ubi  tunc 
temporis  non  erat  nisi  una ;  et  sic  inceperunt  minui."  Eddw. 
Conf.  §  vii.  viii. 

Such  are  all  the  passages  in  the  Anglosaxon  Laws,  directing 
the  IcTy  and  distribution  of  the  tithe. 
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clers  help  us  oat  of  the  difficulty :  on  the  contrary,  they  continu- 
ally use  the  words  oppidum,  eiviias,  urbs  and  eren  arx  to  denote 
the  same  place. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  mentions  the  nndemamed  cities : — 

^geles  hyrig,  now  Aylesbury  in  Bucks.    Chnm.  Sax.  57 1>  921 . 

Acemannes  oeaster  or  Balten  byrig,  often  called  also  Ml  ba5am 
or  set  h^Ltnm  baftom,  the  Aquae  Solis  of  the  Romans  and  now  Bath 
in  Somerset.  This  town  in  the  year  577  was  taken  from  the  Bri- 
tish.   The  Chronide  calls  it  BaSanceastcr :  see  also  Chron.  973. 

Ambresbyrig,  now  Amesbory,  Wflts.     Chron.  995. 

Andredeaoeaster.  Andeiiday  sacked  by  iEQi.  Chron.  495. 
Most  probably  near  the  ntt  of 'the  present  Perensey :  see  a  Tery 
satis&ctory  paper  by  Mr.  Haasey,  ArchsBoL  Journal,  No.  15,  Sept. 
1847. 

Baddanbyiig,  nofw  Badbmy,  Dorset.    C3iron.901. 

Badecanwy],  now  Bakewdl,  Derby,  fortified  by  EidrntmL 
Chron.  923.  fkrenoe  says  he  built  and  garrisoned  a  town  there : 
**  urbem  oonstruxit,  et  in  ilia  milites  robustos  posuit."  an.  921 . 

Banesingtdn,  now  Bcnsingloii,  Oxf.     Chron.  571,  777* 

BMrnshuA,  now Bmbana^ in Xorthnmbeiknd.  Ttusfrfaee, 
we  are  told,  was  first  snnDODded  with  a  hedge,  and  afterwards  with 
awalL  Chim.  642, 926,  993.  Fbiraioe  calls  it ''urfasregiaBeb' 
banbirig."  an.  926. 

Bcdanfixd,  DOW  Bedfiiid.  There  was  a  bnrh  here  idiich  £d(d- 
weardtookin9I9:  he  diea  built  a  second  bnrlmpoB  the nther  side 
oftheOnse.   ChFoii.919.     Flofenoe  caDs  it  "'urbem.''  aa.  916. 

Beranfajng.     CliraB.  556. 

Bicneriijrig.  Aidnspbtt  JSSdfiaedbnkabiiili.  auom.910. 
Floicnee  wkj%  ^■rbcai.'*  a&.911 :  pcvkapa  Bnmm^mtm 
cestefdme^  Ae  .gt  BwaMagiifim  of  Ae  Codex  Diplomafif  iw 

^nnaobnli:  BnoMobyrig and soMetinca BrManfidd :  the 
of  dris  fiUftt  u  ■Anwf,  bt  hag  JSHefatln  and  WiImiij  de> 
fieatcd  Ae  Scnta.    Cfa«Lf37. 

Bfycgm«,  Bddgomth,  flUop.  Bm  JBMi^ihAmhaA. 
ChnMi.912:  ''swan  ■■■isi  ^  Flor.an.913. 
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Bucingahim,  now  Buckingham.  Here  E^weard  built  two 
burhs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Quae,  Chron.  918.  Florence 
calls  them  '*  munitiones."  an.  915. 

Cantwarabyrig,  the  city  of  Canterbury.  Dorobemia,  ciuitas 
Doruuemensis,  the  metropolis  of  .£l$elberht's  kingdom  in  597. 
Bed.  Hist.  Ec.  lib.  i.  c.  25.  In  the  year  1011  Canterbury  was 
sufficiently  fortified  to  hold  out  for  twenty  days  against  the  Danish 
army  which  had  overrun  all  the  eastern  and  midland  counties^ 
and  was  then  only  entered  by  treachery.  Flor.  Wig.  an.  101 1 .  I 
have  already  noticed  both  king's  reeves  and  port-reeves,  the  ingang 
burhware  and  cnihta  gyld  of  Canterbury.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  king,  archbishop,  abbot  and  corporation  had  all  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions  and  rights  in  Canterbury :  see  Chron.  633,  655, 
995,  1009,  1011. 

Cirenceaster,  now  Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  the  ancient 
Durocomovum.     Chron.  577,  628. 

Cissanoeaster,  now  Chichester,  the  Roman  Regnum.  Chron. 
895. 

Cledemtii5a.     Here  Eddweard  built  a  burh.     Chron.  921. 

Colnceaster,  now  Colchester  in  Essex,  the  first  Roman  Colonia, 
destroyed  by  Boudicea.  In  921  Colchester  was  sacked  by  EM- 
weard's  forces,  and  taken  from  the  Danes,  some  of  whom  escaped 
over  the  wall.  In  the  same  year  Eadweard  repaired  and  fortified 
it.  Chron.  921.  "munim  illius  redintegravit,  virosque  in  ea  bel- 
licosos  cum  stipendio  posuit.**     Flor.  918. 

Coludesburh,  Coldingham.     Chron.  6/9. 

Cyppanham,  Chippenham,  Wilts.     Chron.  8/8. 

Cyricbyrig,  a  city  built  by  iE^elflaed.    Flor.  916.    Cherbury. 

Dedrabf,  Derby,  one  of  the  Five  Burgs,  taken  by  iEtSelfised  from 
the  Danes.  Chron.  9 1 7,  94 1 ,  a  city  with  gates.  Flor.  918.  "  civi- 
tas."     Flor.  942. 

Dofera,  Dovor  in  Kent.  Chron.  1048,  1052.  There  was  a  for- 
tified castle  on  the  cliff,  which  in  1051  was  seized  by  the  people 
of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  against  the  town.  Flor.  Wig. 
1051. 
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Dorceceaster,  Dorchester,  Oxon.  Chron.  954,  971.  Forsome 
time  a  bishop's  see,  first  for  Wesses,  which  was  afterwards  removed 
lo  Winchester :  afterwards  for  Leicester, 

Dorceceaster,  Domwaraceaster,  Dorchester,  Dorset.  Chron. 
635,  636,^39. 

Eiideshyrig,  a  place  where  MMBxd  built  aburh.  Chron.  D14, 
Florence  says  a  town.  an.  91 5.     Eddisbury,  Cheshire  ? 

Eligbyrig,  Ely  in  Camhridgeahire.     Chron.  I03C. 

Egonesham,  now  Eynesbam,  Oson.     Chrou.  571. 

Eoforwic,  Eoforwtc  ceaster,  now  York ;  Kair  Ebraiic,  Ebora- 
cuiR ;  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  bishop,  and  again  an  archbi- 
shop. It  seems  to  have  been  always  a  considerable  and  important 
town.  Id  the  tenth  century  it  was  one  of  the  seven  confederated 
burgs,  which  yESelflj^d  reduced.  Tlie  strength  however  which  we 
should  be  inclined  to  look  for  in  a  city,  which  once  boasted  the 
name  of  alUra  Roma,  is  hardly  consistent  with  Asser's  account  of 
it.  Describing  the  place  in  the  year  SS7,  he  says  :  "  Praedictua 
Paganonim  exercitus ....  ad  Eboraciim  ciuitatenj  migravit,  quae 
in  aquilonari  ripa  Ilumbrensis  fiuminis'  sita  est."  After  stating 
that  .^la  and  Osberht,  the  pretenders  to  the  Northumbrian  crown, 
became  reconciled  in  presence  of  the  common  danger,  he  continues : 
"  Osbyrht  et  JEMa,  adunatis  viribiis,  congregatoqne  eserdtu  Ebo- 
raciim oppidum  adeuut,  qiiibns  advenientibus  Pagani  confestim 
ftigam  arripiunt,  et  intra  urhis  moenia  se  defendere  procnranl : 
quorum  fugam  et  pavorcm  Christiani  cementes,  etiam  intra  urbis 
moenia  persequi,  et  mnrum  frangcre  instituunt :  quod  et  fecerunt, 
non  enini  time  adhnc  ilia  eivitas  firmoa  et  stabtlitos  ninros  illis 
temporibus  habcbat.  Cumque  Christiani  munim,  ut  proposu- 
erant,  fregissent,  etc.'"  We  may  infer  finm  Asser  himself  that 
the  SaTon  mode  of  fortification  was  not  strong :  speaking  of 
a  place  in  Devonshire,  called  Cynuit  (wbich  he  describes  as  arx), 
he  says :  "  Cum  Pagani  arcem  imparatam  atque  oinnino  immuni- 
tam,  nisi  quod  moenia  nostro  more  erects  solummodo  haberet, 

'  He  clearl;  consideri  llie  northern  branch  oT  the  llutsiber,  which  we  now 
edi  ihe  Ouie,  to  be  the  continuilLon  nf  (lie  r'lver.         ^ 
'  Vit.  mtr.  a,  867. 
VOL.  II.  2  O 
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ccnierent,  aou  euim  cfTnugere  moliebaotur,  ijuia  et  ille  locus  situ 
lerramm  tutUainiua  est  afa  omiii  parte,  iiisi  ab  orientali,  sicut  nos 
ipsi  vidimus,  obsidere  earn  coeporuut'."  York  however  continued 
to  be  an  important  town.  It  was  retaken  by  jEHelflted  wbo  sub- 
dued the  Danes  there;  and  again  by  Eildred  iu  950.  At  this 
time  it  appears  to  have  been  principally  ruled  by  its  archbishop 
Wulfatiin.     For  York,  see  Chrou.  9/1,  106(i,  etc. 

Exonceaster,  now  Exeter,  the  Iscn  Damiioniorum  or  Uxella,  of 
the  Ronjans.  Chron.  876,  y94,  1003.  As  the  Saxon  arms  ad- 
vHneed  westward,  Eseter  became  for  a  time  the  frontier  town  eud 
market  between  the  British  and  the  men  of  WessCK  :  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century  there  appears  to  have  been  a  mixed 
population.  But  at  tliat  jwriod'  ^fielatiln  expelled  the  British 
inhabitants,  and  fortified  the  town:  he  drove  the  Coniwealbas 
over  the  Tamar,  and  made  that  their  boundary,  aa  he  had  the  Wye 
for  the  Bretwealas.  Malmsbury  tells  us :  "  Illos  (i.  e.  Comewa- 
k'nses)  impigre  adorsus,  ab  Excestra,  quam  ad  id  teniporis  aenno 
cum  Auglis  iure  iuhabitanmt,  cedcre  compulit ;  terminum  |ii-o- 
viuciae  suae  citra  Tambraui  fluvium  constituens,  sicut  aquilonoli- 
bus  Britanuig  amuem  Waiam  limitem  posuerat.  Urbem  igitur 
illam,  quam  contaminatac  gcuds  repurgio  defaecaverat,  turribus 
rnunivit,  muro  ex  quadratis  lapidibus  ciuxit'.  £t  licet  solum  illud, 
ieiuuum  et  squalidum,  vis  aCeriles  avcnas,  et  plerumquc  foUiculum 
inauem  siuc  grauo  producat,  tamen  pro  civitatis  magnificentia,  et  in- 
colarum  opulentia,  turn  etiam  convenanun  frequeutia,  onuie  ibi  odeu 
abundat  racrcimomum,  ut  nihil  frustra  desideres  quod  bomano  usui 
conducibile  existimes'."  Thus  situated,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
sea,  Exanceaater  could  uot  fail  to  become  an  important  commercial 
station  ;  the  Exa  being  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  burthen, 
till  in  12S4,  Hugli  Courtenay  interrupted  the  traffic  by  building  a 

'  Vil.  dUfr.  a.  878.  '  I'rohal,!)'  in  926. 

'  The  author  of  the  Geilt  Stcphaui,  a  cuu(cm[>orary  ai  Malmtliur;,  dcclaiet 
Ihal  the  city  was  "  veluitiaaiaio  Cauatiim  ujirre  mursta  :"  and  that  in  cutlc 
Mia*  "muro  inexpugnabili  obMplum,  torribut  CsiariaiiiB  iiiciiiti  cilce  cuafecUi 
firmatiim,"  p.  21. 

'  Gul.  Meld.  Geil.  Reg.  lili.  ii.  i  131  (Hardvi  Ed.  vol  i.  p-  2H);  sw  «'»o 
Gut.  PoDtit.  Ub,  iii. 
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weir  and  quay  at  Topsham.  It  is  probable  that  jESelatlin  placed 
his  own  genifa  in  the  city.  But  in  the  year  1003,  queen  Emme 
^Ifgyfu  scema  to  have  been  its  lady ;  for  it  is  recorded  that  through 
the  treaoliery  of  a  Frenchman  Hugo,  whom  she  had  made  her 
reCTe  there,  the  Danes  luider  Svein  Backed  and  destroyed  the 
city,  taking  great  plnnder'.  It  was  afterwards  restored  by  Cnut ; 
but  appears  to  have  been  atill  attached  to  the  queens  of  England, 
for  after  the  conquest  wc  find  it  holding  out  against  William,  under 
6^8;  the  mother  of  Harald. 

ExaiimdSa,  now  Exmoutb.     Chrou.  1001. 

Genisburuh,  now  Gainsborough.     Chron.  1013,  1014. 

Oltestingaburh  or  G  lies  Cingaby  rig,  now  Glastonbury,  Som.  Urbs 
Glostoniae,  Chron.  688,  043. 

Gleawanceaster,  now  Gloucester;  Kair  glou,  and  the  Roman 
Glemm.  Urbs  Gloveniiae,  Glocestriae.  A  fortified  city  of  Mercia. 
Chron.  5"7,  91H. 

Hfestingos,  now  Hastings  in  Kent.  A  fortification,  and  proba- 
bly at  one  time  the  town  of  a  tribe  so  called.  Chron.  1066.  It 
was  reduced  by  Offn,  and  probably  ruined  in  the  Danish  wars  of 
Alfred  and  /ESelred. 

Hagustaldea  h^m  or  Ilagstealdeahuni,  now  Hexham  in  North- 
umbria:  the  ancient  seat  of  a  bishopric.     Chron.  6H5. 

Hamtiiii,  now  Southampton.     Chron.  t<37. 

HamtVln,  now  Northampton,  quod  cid. 

Heanbyrig,  now  Hanbury  in  Worcest.     Chron.  675. 

Heortford,  now  Hertford.     Chron.  913.  urba.     Flor.  913. 

Hereford,  now  Hereford.     Chron.  £)I8,  1055,  1066. 

Hrofeaceoster,  Durocobrevis,  Urofeabrcta,  now  Rochester ;  a 
bishop's  see  for  West  Kent,  probably  once  tlie  capital  of  the  West 
Kentish  kingdom  :  a  strong  fortress.  Chron.  604,  616,  633,  644. 
Asser.  884. 

Huntena  tdn,  now  Huntingdon.  Originally,  as  its  name  implies, 
*  town  or  enclosed  dwelling  of  hunters  ;  but  in  process  of  time  a 
«ly.    Chron.  921.  m-iVu*.    Flor.  916. 

Judanbyrig,  perhaps  Jedburgh.     Chron,  !}52. 
I  Chron.  Sw.  IMS. 

2o2 
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.  918,  9-11,  943.  eieHai. 


w  Lincoln,  the  capital  city  of 
le  of  the  five  or  seven  burhs. 


1,  now  London.    The  prin- 


Legaceaster,  Kiurkjeon.  now  Chester,  a  Boman  city. 
60/.  deserted.  Cbron.  894.  restored.     Flor.  908. 

Legroceaster,  now  Leicester.  Ch 
Flor.  942. 

Liiidicoln,  the  ancient  Lindum,  no 
the  Liudiasi ;  B  bishop's  »ee :  then  at 
Chroii.  941.  ciBita'.    Flor.  94a. 

Lundenhyrig,  Litndeiitvfc,  Londinii 
cipal  city  of  the  Cautii ;  then  of  the  Trinobiuites ;  Koir  Lundeii. 
Troynovant.  Locally  in  Essex,  but  usually  subject  to  Merciao 
sovereignty.  Towards  the  time  of  the  conquest  more  frequcntlj' 
the  residence  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  scene  of  their  witena  gem<Jts. 
A  strongly  fortifieil  city  with  a  fortified  bridge  over  tlie  Thime* 
connecting  it  with  Southwark,  apparently  its  Tete  de  pont.  Chran. 
457,  G04,  87*2,  886,  896,  910,  994,  1009,  1013,  1016.  1052. 

Lygeanbyrig,  now  Leigbton  buMard.     Chron.  571. 

Maidulfi  urbs,  Meldumesbyrig,  now  Mnlmsbury  in  Wilts. 
940. 

Mameceaster,  now  Manchester :  "  urbcm  rcstaurarent,  ei 
fortes  milites  collocarent."   Flor.  920. 

Mealdun,   now  Maldon  in  Esses.     Chron.  920,  921 : 
rebuilt  and  garrisoned  by  Eddweard.     Flor.  917. 

Medeshimstede :  afterwards  Burh,  and  from  its  wealth 
burh:  now  Peterborough.     Chron.  913. 

Merantdn,  now  Merton  in  Oxfordshire.     Chron.  735. 

Middeltiln,  Middleton  in  Essex,  a  fortress  built  by  Hsesteo  ttie 
Dane.     Chron.  893, 

Nor&homtiiu,  more  frequently  llamtdn  only,  now  Northaraptnii : 
ntowuor  "Port,"  burnt  by  the  Danes  under  Svein.    Chron,  1010. 

NorSwIc,  now  Norwich,  a  burh,  burned  by  Svein.  Chron.  1004. 

Oxnaford,  Oxford  :  a  burh  in  Mercia,  taken  into  his  own  hands 
by  E^dweard  on  the  death  of  .Seelflred.     Tlie  bnrh  was  burnt 
Svein.     Chron.  1009. 

Posentesbvrig.     Chron.  661. 

Ro^dingas,  now  Reading :  a  royal  vill.  but, 
bably  were,  fortified.      Assc-r.  871 . 
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Runcofa,  now  Runcorn,  urbs.     Flor.  Wig.  916. 

Sandwic,  now  Sandwich,  a  royal  Till,  and  harbour,  whose  tolls 
belonged  to  Canterbury.     Chron.  851. 

Searoburh,  now  Salisbury,  the  ancient  Ejiirkaradek.  Chron. 
552. 

Scsergeat,  now  Scargate,  built  by  JE6e]Asdd.  Chron.  912;  ''arx 
munita,"  Flor.  Wig.  913. 

Sceaflesbyrig,  Shaftsbury,  the  seat  of  a  nunnery  founded  by 
iElfred.     Chron.  980,  982. 

Sceobyrig,  now  Shoebury  in  Essex :  a  fort  was  built  there  in 
894  by  the  Danes.     Chron.  894. 

Selettin,  perhaps  Silton  in  Yorkshire.     Chron.  780. 

Snotingahdm,  now  Nottingham :  the  British  Tinguobauc,  or  urbs 
tpelunearum.  Asser.  868;  Chron.  868,  922,  923,  941.  There 
were  two  towns  here,  one  on  each  side  the  river.  Flor.  Wig. 
919,  921  :  civitas,  Flor.  Wig.  942. 

Soccabyrig,  probably  Sockbum  in  Durham.     Chron.  780. 

Staefford,  now  Stafford,  a  yill  of  the  Mercian  kings,  fortified  by 
iE«elfl^d.     Chron.  913;  arx,  Flor.  Wig.  914. 

Stamford  in  Lincolnshire.  Chron.  922,  94 1 ;  arx  and  civiias, 
Flor.  Wig.  919,  942. 

Sumertdn,  now  Somerton  in  Oxfordshire,  taken  by  ^Selbald 
of  Mercia  from  Wessex.     Chron.  733. 

SdtJbyrig,  now  Sudbury  in  Suffolk.     Chron.  797- 

Swanawfc,  probably  Swanwich,  Hants.     Chron.  877. 

Temesford,  Tempsford  in  Bedfordshire,  a  Danish  fortress  and 
town.     Chron.  921. 

Tofeceaster,  Towchester  in  Northampton.  Chron.  921 ;  civitas^ 
Flor.  Wig.  918 ;  walled  with  stone,  Flor.  ibid. 

TomaworSig,  now  Tamworth  in  Staffordshire ;  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Mercian  kings.  Chron.  913,  922;  fortified  by 
iE«elfla^ ;  urbs,  Flor.  Wig.  914. 

Waeringawlc,  now  Warwick.  Chron.  914  ;  urbs,  Flor.  Wig.  915. 

Weardbyrig,  now  Warborough,  Oxford  ;  urbs,  Flor.  Wig.  916. 

Wigingamere,  probably  in  Hertfordshire.  Chron.  921  ;  urbs, 
Flor.  Wig.  918;  civitas,  ibid. 
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Wigornaceaster,  Worcester^  a  fortified  city.  Chron.  922,  1041. 

Wihtgarabyrig,  now  Carisbrook.     Chron.  530,  544. 

Wiltdn,  WUton  in  WUtshire.     Chron.  1008. 

Wintanceaater,  Winchester,  the  capital  of  Wessex,  a  fortified 
city.     Chron.  643,  648. 

Witham,  now  Witham  in  Essex ;  a  city  and  fortress.  Chron. 
913;  Flor.  Wig.  914. 

Delweal,  Thelwall  in  Cheshire,  a  fortress  and  garrison  town. 
Chron.  923 ;  Flor.  Wig.  920. 

Detford,  now  Thetford  in  Norfolk ;  a  fortress  and  city.  Chron. 
952,  1004. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  this  list  nearly  exhausts  the  num- 
ber of  fortresses,  towns  and  cities  extant  in  the  Saxon  times.  It 
is  only  given  as  a  specimen,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  ayerments 
in  the  text.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject,  will 
find  the  most  abundant  materials  in  the  Index  Locorum  appended 
to  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Codex  Diplomaticus  Aevi  Saxoiiici ;  and  to  this 
I  must  refer  him  for  any  ampler  information. 
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CTRICSCEAT. 

I  DO  not  tbiuk  it  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  arguments  which  1 
have  used  elsewhere ',  to  show  that  Cyncsceat  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  our  inoUem  church-rates,  or  tliat  these  arose  from 
papal  usurpation  very  long  after  the  Normnn  Conquest.  I  can 
indeed  only  express  my  surprise  that  any  churchman  should  still 
be  found  willing  to  continue  a  system  which  exposes  the  dignity 
and  peace  of  the  church  to  he  disturbed  by  any  schismatic  who 
may  see  in  a^tation  a  cheap  step  to  popularity.  But  as  the 
question  has  been  pnt  in  that  light,  it  may  be  convenient  for  the 
sake  of  reference  to  collect  the  principal  passages  in  the  taws  and 
charters  which  refer  to  the  impost.     They  are  the  following : — 

"  Be  cyricsceattum.  Cyricsccattas  b^q  dgifene  be  Seint  Mar- 
tines  msssan.  Gif  hwii  Seet  ne  geheste.  By  he  scyldig  lx  scill.  and 
be  twelflealdura  igjfe  Bone  cyricsceat."  Ine,  §  4  ;  Thorpe,  i.  104. 

"  Be  cyricsceattum.  Cyricsceat  mon  sceal  dgifan  tiJ  8fem  liealme 
and  to  Stem  heoi^e  8e  se  man  on  biS  td  middum  wintra."  Ine, 
^  61, -Thorpe,  i.  140. 

"And  ic  wille  cilc  fitet  mine  gen5fan  geddn  Cset  man  ilgyfe  8* 
cyricaceattos  and  *a  sAwlsceattas  t6  8iim  stowum,  *e  hit  mid  rilite 
tii  gehyrige."     iEthebt.  i. ;  Thorpe,  i.  196. 

"Be  teoCungum  and  cyricsceattum.  TcoSimgc  we  bebeiJdaS 
{£lcum  cristciuim  men  be  his  criatenJiJme,  and  cyricsceat,  and 
Klmeafeoh.  Gif  hit  hw4  diin  nylle,  sj  he  amoosumod."  Eadm.  i. 
§  2;  Thorpe,  i.  244. 

"  Be  cyricsceat.  Gif  hwii  Sonne  pegaa  sj,  8e  on  his  hdclande 
cyrican  hoebbe.  Be  legerstowe  on  sj,  gesylle  he  tSonne  {>riddan  diel 
his  ^ure  teoSunge  int<i  his  cj-ricon,  §  I .  Gif  hwi  cyrican  htebbe, 
III  the  supposed  Anliiiuily  of  Church-rmtes. 
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Be  legerstow  ou  ne  if,  Soime  d6  ht  of  Bsem  nygan  dselutn  his 
|)reost  S«et  Stel  he  wille.  And  gd  ylc  cyrieaceat  intiS  ttcm  ealdan 
iiiyiisterheBelcumfrigan  (h)-eorfte."  Eudg^,  i.  §  2;  Thorpe,  i.  '262. 

"  Neadgafot  lirea  drihtnes,  tSiet  ayu  lire  teoSimga  and  cyric- 
accaltas."     Eadg^,  Supp.  §  I  ;  Thorpe,  i.  2/0. 

",\inl  cyricsceat  ti!  Martinue  mtessau."  jEthelr.  li.  ^  "^i 
Thorpe,  i.  320. 

"And  cyricsceat  gelieste  man  be  MArtinua  msessan,  and  seSe 
Stet  ne  gelceste,  foi^lde  hine  mid  tneltTeaidan,  aiid  8am  cyninge 
cxx  Bcill."     ^Selred,  U.  §  II  ;  Thorpe,  i.  342. 

*'  Et  prwcipimus,  ut  omnia  homo  super  dilectiouem  dei  et  om- 
nium sanclonim  dct  eyricsocattum  et  rectam  decimani  suam,  sicot 
in  diebus  antecessonim  nostronim  stetit,  qiiando  melius  stotil ; 
hoc  est,  sinit  aratram  peragrabit  decimam  acram."  ^EOelr.  riii. 
§  4  ;  Thorpe,  i.  338. 

"  Dc  ciricsceatto  dicit  Ticecomitatus  quod  episcopus,  de  omni 
terra  qu£e  ad  eccleaiam  auatn  perliuet,  debet  habere,  in  die  festifi- 
tatis  sancti  ]Martini,  uiiam  summam  annona:,  qualia  melior  crescit 
in  ipsa  terra,  de  unaquaque  hida  libera  et  villana;  et  »  dies  tile 
fractua  fuerit,  ille  qui  retinuerit  reddet  ipsam  Eiimmam,  et  unde- 
dea  persolvat ;  et  ipse  episcopus  accipiat  inde  forisfactur&m  qualem 
ipse  debet  habere  de  terra  sua.  De  dricsceatto  de  Perscora  didt 
Ticecomitatus  quod  ilia  ecclesia  de  Perscora  debet  habere  ipsum 
ctricsceattum  de  omnibus  ccc  hidia,  scilicet  de  unaquaque  hida  ubi 
frantms  homo  manct,  unam  summam  anuonK,  et  si  plnres  habet 
hidas,  sint  Ubene ;  et  si  dies  fraetus  fuerit,  lu  festivitate  sancti 
Martini,  ipse  qui  retinuerit  det  ipsam  summam  et  imdecies  per- 
solvat, abbati  de  Perscora.;  et  reddat  forisfacturam  abbati  <Ie 
Westniinstre  quia  sua  terra  est."  Cart,  Heraing.  i.  49,  50.  "  De 
nricsceale.  Dicit  vicecomitatus  quod  de  unaquaque  hida  terras, 
bbera  vel  villana,  qute  ad  ecclesiam  de  Wireeeatre  pertinet,  debet 
episcopus  habere,  in  die  festo  sancti  Martini  unam  aumniani  an- 
nonie,  de  meliori  quie  ibidem  crescit ;  quod  si  dies  ille  noii  reddita 
annona  transierit,  qui  retiimil  anuouaiu  reddnl,  imdecies  pcrsolvet, 
et  insuper  fortafacturam  episenpue  aceipiet,  qunlem  ile 
habere  debet."     Ibid.  I,  .108. 
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The  only  instance  which  I  can  find  of  this  impost  being  noticed 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  or  Recommendations  of  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy,  is  in  the  Canons  attributed  to  E^idgdr : — 

"  And  we  enjoin,  that  the  priests  remind  the  people  of  what 
they  ought  to  do  to  Grod  for  dues,  in  tithes  and  in  other  things ; 
first  plough-alms,  xv  days  after  Easter ;  and  tithe  of  young,  by 
Pentecost ;  and  of  firuits  of  the  earth,  by  All  Saints ;  and  B6m- 
feoh  (Peter-pence)  by  St.  Peter^s  Mass ;  and  Cyricsceat  by  Martin- 
mass*." 

"  Nunc  igitur  praedpio  et  obtestor  omnes  meos  episcopos  et 
r^;ni  prsepositos,  per  fidem,  quam  Deo  et  mihi  debetis,  quatenus 
fiunatis,  ut  antequam  ^o  Angliam  veniam,  omnia  debita,  quae  Deo 
secundum  legem  antiquam  debemus,  sint  soluta,  scilicet  eleemosynae 
pro  aratris,  et  decimae  animalium  ipsius  anni  procreatorum,  et  de- 
narii quos  Romse  ad  sanctum  Petrum  debemus,  sive  ex  urbibus 
sive  ex  yillis,  et  mediante  Augusto  decimae  frugum,  et  in  festivitate 
sancti  Martini  pritnitiae  seminum  ad  ecclesiam  sub  cuius  parochia 
quisque  est,  quae  Anglice  Circesceat  nominantur^." 

Oswald's  grants  often  contain  this  clause :  "  Sit  autem  terra  ista 
libera  omni  regi  nisi  aecclesiastici  censi." — See  Codex  Dipl.  Nos. 
494,  498,  515,  540,  552,  558,  649,  680,  681,  682.  But  some- 
times the  amount  is  more  closely  defined :  thus  in  No.  498,  two 
bushels  of  wheat.  In  No.  511  we  have  this  strong  expression: 
"  Free  from  all  worldly  sermce  (weoruldcund  J>e6wet),  except  three 
things,  one  is  cjricsceat,  and  that  he  (work)  with  all  his  might, 
twice  in  the  year,  once  at  mowing,  once  at  reaping."  And  in 
No.  625  he  repeats  this,  making  the  land  granted  free,  '*  ab  om- 
ni mundialiutn  servitute  tributorum,  exceptis  sanctae  Dei  aecclesiae 
necessitatibus  atque  utilitatibus."  Again,  "  Et  semper  possessor 
terrae  illius  reddat  tributum  aecclesiasticum,  quod  ciricsceat  dicitur, 
t6  I^rigtiine ;  et  omni  anno  unus  ager  inde  aretur  t6  Pirigtune, 
et  itenim  metatur." — Cod.  Dipl.  No.   661.     "Sit  autem  hoc 

praedictum  rus  liberum  ab  omni  mundiali  servitio, excepta 

sanctae  Dei  basilicae  suppeditatione  ac  ministratione." — Ibid. 
No.  666. 

1  Thorpe,  u.  256.  >  Epist.  Cnut.  Flor.  Wig.  an.  1031. 
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BLAIR'S  CHRONOlOGICAl  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

FromlbECrenlian  la  Ihe  preHnl  time ;  with  Addition!  and  Corrertlant  from  Ike  moMiulbni- 
tic  Wrilerai  inclndinjtibe  Computation  of  8t,  P»u1,m  counecling-Ihe  Penod  from  the  Eiode 
la  theTemple.  Under  the TVTtaioD  of  Sir  Hknht  Rllis.K.H.,  Principal  Ubrwian  of  tbg 
Briliab  Mnieam.    Imperial  sto.  Sli.  Sd.  balT-bound  in  morocco. 

V*  TUia  work,  baied  on  tbe  celebrMed  bat  cotll)'  folio  of  Dr.  Blair,  larrles  fanrard  the 
Hfatori'  of  the  World  in  a  aeriea  of  Biiblr-flve  Tiblea.  By  a  ain(le  E<*aa  ia  abewn  wbo  were 
the  reijcninK  Sorereifcna  at  (>ery  i«iiad  of  time,  Ihe  EminenI  Men  who  then  (tDariahed,  and 
the  Remarkable  B'cnta  which  then  occurred.  It  it  exceeding;lyeuyorr(trErence,  and  (lir  tne 
■todentof  HiitDrrorthe  9cnptureawlli  he  found  InTaisiible.  It  ia  accompaoisd  bra  Cooioaa 
Indci  of  all  Ihe  Namet  and  Errot.  recorded.  '     ^^ 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

'  ByTiiucitiiOEa.  A  New  Recenalon  of  IheTut, wlthacaienillyuiendfdPonrtiiMlan:  and 
copioui  NoTaa,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Eiplanaiory,  prfncijially  oriilRal,  partly  aelected 
■od  amnjted  from  the  beat  Kipoailora;  accomijanied  hy  full  Indeiea,  Iwlh  of  Greek  Word) 
and  Phratea  einlained,  and  matten  cliicuued  In  Ihe  Notei  llluatnited  by  Xm  and  Plana. 
BylhcRev.  ».  T.  IlLoaHiiHLo,  U.li.  F.S.A.    3  TOla.  Sic  38a.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORT  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  THUcmiDaa.  Traiialaled  into  liiigiish,  and  ncmmpaninl  by  very  coploiia  Notes, 
PfiHoloiical  and  Eiplanaiory,  Hisioricl  and  Oeoj-raphicnl.  I!y  Ihe  Rev.  8.  T.  BlooMriaLo! 
D.V.  F.S.A.    i  vola.  STO.  with  Mapi  and  Platen,  ^i.  Us.  boarJi.  ' 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

Vfilb  copioua  Hnjlisli  Nolea,  Critlc.l.  Philolojical,  and  F.jplanatory.  Specially  fonned  fi>r 
thouaeofadvanceil&tudenlianJCanUidateafor  Holy  iJrdera.  By  Kev.  a.T.  UuK>itriai.D, 
D.U.F.9.A.    NewEdiilon.    avola.  B.o.  with  a  Map  of  PalMtlne,  ia,clotb.        ""'"■■'■'■■ 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE  &  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

Wilb  BhDtler  English  Nole^  CfJUwl,  Philological,  tiul  Enplanalory,  formed  for  oae  in 
Collms and  the  Public Schoola.  By  lheKec.;i,^.  ButonrriBLi),  II.U  F.S.A.  NewRiUlioa, 
grealT)  enlarged  and  improved.    Fcp.  8ro.  lUa.  (id.  clDlh. 


PUBLISHED  Br  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


BLOOMriELD -GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  etpnidl;  sdapled  to  the  u»  or  Collmn.  ind  the  HiKher 


BORRER -NARRATIVE  OF  A  CAMPAIGN  WITH  A  FRENCH 

COLUMN  uBlnil  tbe  KAUAILElt  of  ALGERlAt  wilh  the  Miaiion  at  M.  SoFhct  Id 
Emir  Ahd^d^Kidcr,  tor  in  e<ctiuigi-  at  PiiHincTi.  Hy  DA-Hon  BDHmm,  F.R.G.S.  Men 
CormpontlBnl  lie  U  Soci^T^  Orlentite  L  Piriflj  Author  of  ''A  Journey  from  Kiplea  to  Ji 
wiem."    hit  evD.  loi.  Cd.  boatiU. 

teOSANQUET.-CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  DANIEL, 

-  BZKA.nndNEHBMIAIIi  coniidenxl  with  llw  viewof  correctinKin  Rrror  of  Tbirty-thrrr 
T«n  In  the  tfceived  ChrunolOKT  betw«n  the  dptun  of  JeruimlFm  by  Ni'buchailnnur  lOil 
Ihe  Binh  of  ChriK.  Lddinjc  lo  an  EiplanaliuD  of  (he  Prophecy  of  the  Sevealy  Wnlm,  tbi 
KHOvery  of  the  loit  Bra  of  lliF  Jubilee,  ind  Ihe  Heel  ill  cat!  on  of  HTenl  important  I'ntei  In 
Scripliire  CbronDlogy.     By  J.  Whatman  BDaAnaurr,  Eiq.    Firt  1.    Sto.  u.  U.  cloth, 

BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ARTi  lOmprisinmhe  Hislory.  Deirriplion,  and  Scienlillc  Principlesof  every  Brinch 
of  Hoinau  EnawlFdiEi  nilh  Ihe  Drrivulion  and  Ueflcitioo  of  all  iheTerma  inOcneiBl  UK. 
Edited  by  W.T,  BnAHDI,  F-A-S,!..  1:  B.;   a«ineil  by  Dr.  J.  Cadtih.  Svd.  nltbWood  E- 

HULL -HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

BIILL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  Hl'tt,  M.l>.  Mrnilwr  of  the Rnjul Collcje  of  Phyaidana, 
Phyalcian-AccncheorloUieriiisburyMidniferyliLalJIutlon.   N'en  Bdition.  Fep.Sva.M.clMb. 


Coiniinaing  a  Selof  TriionomelTiral  Tahira  ada 
Vertirtl,Horiinnli.l,and  Traverae  Dialllne;  . 
Drinariodea,  81id«.  Levcllinr,  loacceiilbTi  [ 
Editiop,  conaidenbly  enlarged.    Svo.  nilh  fori 


BUDGE.-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE. 

I  adapted  to  all  the  panioielof  Obliqueor  Diagonal, 
Mlth  their  appniralion  to  Ihe  lltal,  Elefaae  ol 
DlitindH,  lleiEhti,  lie.  Br  J-  Bodoi.  N«h 
---11  of  Ibe  Author,  ila.  elolli. 

BUNSEN.-EGYPT'S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY: 

An  Hlalorieal  loTealiicili  on,  Id  Flic  Hooka.  By  Chhistiah  C.J.  Bdhsen,  D.Rl.  &U.C.L. 
Tcanalaled  from  the  German,  by  C.  H,  Cottbi.li..  B'q.  M.A.— Vol.  I.  conUlning  Ibe  Plra( 
Book,  or  Source*  and  Primeval  Facta  of  EicYptian  IfiiiaryT  niih  an  BrypliaB  Gramoiar 
■ndlHctionaiy,  and  a  complete  Uatof  Hierorlj-phical  Slpia,  an  AppendU  of  AuCliDritiea, 
embraclnK  the  complete  Te«  of  Manetho  araT  kratoslbenea.  ^gyptTaca  from  PUny.  Blrabo, 
■ec.  ;  and  Plain  reprrsenllnK  tbe  Buyptian  DIviidtiea.     Bvo.  nilU  nnaiennu  lUDitntioiii, 

BUNSEN.-THE    CONSTITUTION    OF   THE   CHURCH   OF 

PrarltcalE.plana.ioi ■-     "•-••-—— 

German  Church,  Epi 


FUTUBB.     A  Prarltcal_Ei[plana|^^on  of  '!■' (^""Pondf"™  "i'h '?'.?.'?"  ""Ei-Sl"!^ 


IheeODipleleCorrciT 

under  (be  auperintcDdence  of,  and  nith  Additloaa  by,  I 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

wli£  Addi'tioil'a.    F<:"eva.V  (Kl.  cloth. 

BURNS,-THE PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PniLOSpp^^^^ 

eontaLni(i|r  the  Doctrinea.  Duties  .  ". . .  .-..        _.  .  _       _.,  -«     .  .-^-.^ 

Br  JOHN^UHHl.M.D.  F.R.a. 


MEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


BtJRNS.-CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS ; 

Or,  Rf  mirki  on  Ihe  Nutiire,  Prcrrpu,  and  ComforU  of  Rcliglan.    Bj  JoHn  Bnuai,  U.D. 
F.R.S.    Aulbor  ot  "Tlie  Princlplei  ofChriilim  Fhiloiopby."    Fcp.  no.  St.  dolb. 

BUTIER.-SKETCH  OF  MODERN  &  ANCIEKT  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  SjiutiiL  BriTLiB.  U.D.  Istc  Lard  Biihop  af  l-icbflelU  snil  CaTcmry;  ud  ninoeriy  Mfad 
MiaurDlatu-nribDrygctiool.    Nen  Edllion.ivviud  by  the  Autbor'i  Soh.    eva.Sm.  bovd*. 

SUTLER.  -A  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT 

GE(K9RAPIir.    Bj  Ihe  llle  Dr.  3.  Butlbb.    Coniislina  ot  Fortr-flirt  coloured  Uup»,  *Dd 
IndicH.    NeirEdition,rn>maD«nIlrelyneniiDdcorrectedSelar  Platu.   tlo.Mi.hall-bound. 


BDTLER.-AN  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

McoloorFd  Map*,  from 

iog  In  the  l^tiEudo  ud  LoDgitgde*. 


By  Ihe  UU  Dr.  S.  Bdtlei.    Coniinine  of  Twenty-three  coloored  Map*,  from  ■  New  Bet  of 

Prme>i  withanlndMOfiilltbeN-ineiot  P' '— ' ■--  '   -— ' ..---.-    . 


BUTLER -AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  tbe  late  Dr.  S.  Bdtlbh.  Couiistini;  or  Twenty-three  coloured  itlapii  within 

Index  of  nil  the  Nutnes  of  Places,  rererrlnr  to  the  Latliudei  anil  UmffinidH.     New 
fromaneiilirelyiiewaiidcorrecledSetarMatci.    Bvo.  I2i.  haU-boaod. 

THE  CABINET  LAWYER: 

Popular  Dlieit  of  the  Lawi  of  Encland,  Civil  and  Crimlnali  with  a  Dictlonai 

.__-  ....:_.  °— — „,,ndji,d|cnrAniii|Ollieij  Correct  Tablet  of  AweiMd  T»w 

^and  Poal-Horve  Datiea  1  Poal-OfBce  RefnlatioM.ud  Pria 

ion,  edl»f(ed,  and  corrected  iiiroii«hoii I,  with  the  L^Decii 

Term,  10  and  11  Vicloria.    Fcp.  8vo.  10a.  6d.  clothT^ 


Terint,  Maiini>,  I 


V  WESTHINSTEK  HALU  '■>>.  IM3.      Pnhliihfd  under  the  Sanction  and  Patronano 
Her  Mijniy-i  Commlanionpri  on  the  Pine  Am.    Eleven  Ivec  folio  En^raviDKa.  in  a  neai 


CALLCOTT.-IIOME  AMONG  STRANGERS : 

A  Tale.    By  Uahia  UuTcuiNa  Callcott.    3  vola.  (I^  Svo,  Sa.  dolb. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL, 

With  upward!  of  110  Wood  Kogravlaga.    By  Laot  CaLLCOTT.    Bgoitt  cniwn  Sro.  Ut.  clolb. 

CARTOONS.-THE    PRIZE    CARTOONS    EXHIBITED 

THINSTER  HALL,  *.b.  1843.      Pi 

ily-i  CoRimlanionFri  on  the  PineAi 
jCi,  Ga.  j  Pnwfi  before  Letten,  ^«, 

CATLOW.-POPDLAR  C0NCH0L06Y; 

Or.  Ihe  ?bell  Cabinet  arroiired:  belnjtan  Introdiirtion  lo  the  Modem  9ygferaofCimcbol«T: 
with  a  ikptch  of  the  Natural  Mistor>  of  Ibe  Aiiimalu,  an  account  of  tbe  Formation  of  Ihe  Shaia, 
■ndaconmlcteDeacnpliveLntoflheFamiliHamlCinera.  By  Aohei  Catlow.  Fcp.  (to. 
wllb  III  Woodcuts,  lUa.  M,  cloth. 

CIIALENOR.-WALTER  GRAY, 

A  Ballad,  an.1  other  Poemi.    Uj  -Mart  Chalbnor.     New  Edition,  IncradinKlbf  Aulbor'* 

I^tical  Remaint.    Fcp.  8vD.  tti.  cloth. 

COLLINS.  —  MEMOIRS    OF     THE    LIFE    OF    WILLIAM 

COLLINS  Kaq.  R.A.  Inrludinji  3election«  from  hit  Journal*  and  CofTeapondenf^  Nolin* 
S  "W  V.','''*  ""I""'  Coutempomriea,  and  *  DeicrlpKon  of  hii  iirineipal  Worka.  By  hia 
b°"l'iirp2iiur'S     'i''""''  ^^'    "'"'  •*"""'  •"*'  l-iuu^,  and  »  ViKneile*  troa  Sketcbs 

COLTON.-LACON  ;   OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

BytheKeT.C.aCaLTOK.    NewEdilion.    svo.  lit. clolb. 


F0BLI8HED  BT  MBSSB8.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


CONTBEARE  AND  HOWSON.-THB  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

bf  SAINT  PAUL;  compriiliif  i  compIHe  BlKniphy  oT  (be  Aponte,  aiul  ■  ftnphrulic 
TlBn«lillon  of  hi«  Epittlei  iinerted  in  Cliroiic3ogiefcl  Order.     ''•'—'  '-  •*-"—»'■ 

CogitBBABi,  M.A.  lite  Fellow  of  Trinity  rollem,  Cuiiibridire  1 -    -   . 

U.A.  Prinripal  ot  Ilif  CollritlBle  Inslilutinn,  Llvrrpuul.     1  vuia.  4tu.  richi;  lllqatnlcd  by 

t  Orifinal  Drsmnei  miMleon  Ihc  upor  bj  \i-  H  B.rti.it-  .r.rt  i,v  m.n^  ci,=,^.  c.r.. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

Witb  PlilM,  enftmveiJ  by  Mr.  anil  Mr«,  Lonry,  from  Orieiiml  Drii 
cnUrgnl.    1  toll.  Icp^  Bvo.  Ui.  clolh. 

COOPER-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

DeiiimedforPiJocbiiljindDomesliclnatrucIioD.    B»  Rif.  Edwaiid  CooPKii.    New 
1  loH.  IBno,  ^i:  I8a. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

NeK  Hdltlou,  camcted  tbTaurboat.  ind  con 

BiTNT,  Lund  SarrfTor.    To  wlitcli  ire  added  _     _ 

&c.,9upcriiiUDdedbvtl.FAaLKT,oflhcNiiutlcilAliiiuiu:l£iUbli9htDeul.  FD*ieT9.1Si.clotb. 

D'AGIKCOrRT.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ART,  BY  ITS  MOND- 

MENTS,  frdio  ll(  Decline  In  Uie  Foqrih  Cmtorr  to  in  RalDrallon  in  tbr  Siiteenlh.  Trani- 
Utvd  frani  tbr  French  of  Skbuui  D-Aa i hcdu ht.  hy  UwRN  Jones,  tnhiteri.  1dS,U9  Sub. 
jFCts,  vngraved  on  SIS  Plslu.  VoL  I.  *n:hii«:lure,  la  Plains  Vol.11.  Sculptore.ai  PMm: 
Vol.  ill.  PainliDg;,  3M  Plaiu.    S  tdIi.  royal  /olio,  ^S.  S>.  afired. 

DALE.-THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

LAIN.  In  Xvo  Parti;    Ihe  Firal  Pari  bcinc  Chorch  Srr\ira  adsplrd   for   ilotnuLid  uie, 

Prayrr;  Fart  U.  rompritinic  an  appropriaU  Sermon  for  ererr  Buodiy  in  Ihe  yrmt-  By 
Ihf  Kef. Thohai  Dale,  M.\.,  Vicar  of  St.  Pancrat.  Foil  lto.,31>.  clotb;  or,  bound  by 
Ilayd>r,ll>.6d.cairJetlered;  lei.  IDs.  moroccD. 

DE  JAENISCH  &  WALKER.-DE  JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRE- 

CEPTrtR  !    A  New  Analysii  o(  lh(  Openinra  of  Gamft.    By  C.  F.  De  Jakniich,  of  61. 
Pelenbnrpli.     Translolrd  from   Ibe  Ftench,  "ith  copiooi  Notes,  "      ~ 
Author  of  "CheuSludie>,"aDdTBrioust)tbGr  WorkiontfaeGiuneat 


iitChrsi 


DE  LA  BECHE.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN-  , 

SOMF.RSBT.  ■  Br  Hrnhv  T.  Db  la  Bechk,  F.R.B.  fee., 

_._.  = n....,:..„(H,jQ^„of,b..>.^.^_ ._! 

13  \Mtgt  Pales,  14 

DE  LA  GRAVIERE.-SKETCHES  OF  THE  LAST   NAVAL 

WA«.  TranaiatedfrnnitheFrenrhofCapl.E.  JiiHiBNdeUGBAYiaaa.wilh  an  Ititrodac- 
tion  and  Notes,  by  the  Hon.  Capt.  Plunkbit,  R.N.  Author  of  "The  Fkal  anl  Pnlaraof 
the  Uritiih  Navy."     a  vola.  poll  sto.  irltbs  Planiof  Naval  Adion*,  18t,  elolh. 

DE    STRZELECKI.-THE    PHYSICAL    DESCRIPTION    OF 

NBW  SOUTH  WALES  and  VAN  UIBMAN'S  LAND;  accompanied  Iw  ■  Genlotial  Hap 
Section!,  and  Diicraina,  and  Flinim  of  tlieOnnnie  Remaini.  By  P.  B.  UiSfrielscii. 
Svo.  wilb  calouTHTMap  and  nuineraua  Plates,  Ms.  doth. 

DIBDIN.-THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY 

Contain  in?  nearl 
T.  F.  DiBniN, E 
balT-bouDd  in  mo 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  Ihe  Aulbiir  of  "  Letter)  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  '•  Twelve  Yean  Ano,"  and  "  Some 
Paiusesfrom  Modem  Hiitory."    IBma.  ts.  clolb. 

DOUBLEDAY   AND   HEWITSON'S    BUTTERFLIES.  -  THE 

GENBRA  of  BUTTBRPLtBS,  or  DIURNAL  LBPIDOPTBRA;  mmprisinr  Uteir  Ccuerte 

Cbaraclen— a  Notice  of  tlie  Habiln  and  Tranirormations—and  a  C*t$Sotac  t^  the  SpecM*  of 
eaeta  Oenut.  Dy  Boitabo  DoiTBLBntT.  Bh.  F.L.S.  &c.,  Aasbtantln  the Znoloaical Depart- 
ment of  the  Brltlth  Mnieuni.  Imperial  Ito.  nnlfam  wltli  Gray  and  Mttrhell'a  Omltholocy ; 
lllUitraled  vrllh  TS  Colonred  Plates,  by  W.  C.  HiwtTioN,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Britiib  Oolocy." 
•.•PuliilahlnKinMonlldvPirU,6«.  each:  each  part  lontislini  of  smlouredplaiea,  wlih 
Letter-prrHrivinKtheGenerlcChancteta.  aSbort  Noticeof  the  Habits,  and  ■  CbtalfKne  of 
the  Species  of  each  Oeaaa.    To  be  completed  in  about  (0  Parts,  of  wblch  »  art  mm  ready. 


Containing  nearly  One  Handred  Sermons,  by  eminent  Divine*.  With  Notes,  Ac.  by  the  Rev. 
T.  F.  DiBpiN,I).D.  Orots.  fep.  8vo.  withEix  Pontvts,  30a.  clolb;  or,  <!.  IM.U.dhUt 
bslf-bouod  in  morocco,  with  flit  edges- 


DRESDEN  6ALLERY.-THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES 

of  the  ROYAL  GALLRRY  at  DRESDEN,  drawn  on  Stone,  from  the  llrlKinali,  by  Pnu 
llanhtaenKl :  with  De«rHptlie  and  niornphical  Notices,  in  French  and  (iennsn.  Noa.  I. 
to  Lll.  imperiat  folio, each  conlaininiSinales.  with  Letter  press,  price  aoa.  to  SabacIibFTS:  to 
Non  Bobscriben,  SO*.    Sinjle  PUtes,  |».  each. 

*•■  To  be  compli^teil  In  e  loflre  niimhen,  price  lOs,  each,  to  Subscrlbera,  Not.  LI.  to  LS. 
contain  each  Fen-  Plairt  and  Letteiprew, 


PUBLISHED  BT  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWH,  AND  CO.  9 

bRUMMOND.-OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURAL   SYSTEMS 

I    or  BOTANY.    DyJitHEaL.  DitrHMOND.  .M.D.  Pioftaiorof  Aiutnmy  ■Brt  PhjitoloiTY  In  the 
'    ROTsI  Helful  luiriutian;   Anthor  of  "Pint  S<i;pa  lo  Botany,"  iiid  "Lfllen  to  ■  VautiE 
Kiiunliit."    Fci>.  8vo.  U.  clolh. 

"DTJNLOP -TRAVELS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

With  ■  Journal  or  npirly  Three  Yesn'  lUiidence  In  11k  Caontrr.  To  wlitcb  ire  wtdtd,  • 
Skclcb  of  llie  Hiitory  of  the  Rtpublic,  mid  v>  Aeco.inl  of  [la  CLInnii.  l>nirliicIlon>,  Cum- 
Dicrce,fec.    Uy  Robiht  GLAaaon  DUNLor,  Esq.     Pull  Bvo.  nilb  .Mmp,  IQi.  Od.  clulb. 

DnNlOP.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION  : 

Belnc  a  Crilicul  Account  of  ihe  mosl  cslehinited  Troie  Worlm  o(  Pinion,  frorii  the  ewlioit 
CnA  aomincei  to  Ihe  Novell  of  Ihe  FrcKut  Age.  Hy  JuHN  Ounutr,  Ejiq.  Nev  BdlUoii, 
complete  in  One  Volume.    Bvo.  lis.  cloth. 

EiSTLAKE.  -  MATERUIS    FOR    A    HISTORY    OF    Oil 

I  PAINTING.    By  Chable*  Loch  i!A!rrI.tliB,  E«q.  R.A.  F.R.g.  F.l^.A.i  SHrelnrylo  the 

I  Roj'iil  Commiuion  for  PromntinE  Ihe  Fine  Artiln  conneiion  with  liii!  rebuililinKOt  the  Houbci 

ofWrligmeot,  Ac.    8vo.  IBi.  cloth. 

*.*  Vol  II.  On  the  lUlInn  PracticaofOil  FiiiLtias,  iiprfTuiW*;; /ar;iiijIJraHen. 

ECCIESIASTES;    OR,  THE  PREACHER. 

The  WoRia  of  the  Freuher.  Son  of  David.  King  of  Jeruulem.  Fmm  the  Holy  Scrlptvrei. 
Being-  Ihe  TwelTe  Chaplcrs  of  the  llooli  of  Bcclnluiea,  rlei-nntly  illumiiiBled,  in  the  Uiaul 

ECCLESTON.-AN    INTRODnCTION   TO   ENGLISH  ARTI- 

QUITies.  Intended  ■■  ■  Cumpnnlon  to  the  Hialory  of  P.nElmnl.  Ily  Jamih  Eccle- 
■TON.  B.A.  Heatl  Aimer  of  Sutton  Coldfleld  Grammar  School,  avn.  With  nuiDeroui  Ka- 
l^raviuffi  ou  Wood,  3li-  clolh. 

ELLIOTSpN^-IOTAN  ^P^ 

of  J.  p.  niiiraenbnchrProfMwrinlheUniverailyofGiitiini 

Ciattb.  P.K.S.    Fifth  Eilitlon.    Svo.  wilb  numeroua  WDodruii,  fa.  3a.  cioin. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S   GREEK    CONCORDANCE   OF   THE 

NKWTEaTAMBSTi  being  »n  Attempt  •!  a  Verbal  Connetion  heUrem  IhcGreeH  Bnd  Ihe 
EnEliibTeiU;  includinjr  ■  Coiicorilnnce  lo  the  PTi^rNamei,  nilb  tiuleie^  Greek- ^ii*h 
■nd  KiiKliih-Oreek.    New  Edition,  with  ■  nen  Inil»t.    Roynl  em.  tM.  clnth, 

THE   ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND    CHALDEE    CON- 

alRDANCK  of  the  OLl»  TKSTAMKNTi  beini  on  atleinpl  ■!  a  Verbal  Counertlon  between 
Ihe  Uri^oalauil  the  Bngllih  Tranibitiona:  with  Inileica,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Namea  and 


I 


EPHEMERA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING; 


TenchinK  Fl  j-llihin«r.  Trolling. 
Fitb,  anil  the  hem  mortea  o? 


ratchinc  [hem.     By  P.piihmk 
jvo.  with  numeroua  WooOcuK,  ■ 


alHTHoTTOf  River 

It  Uell'i  LiAs  in  London. 


ERMAN -TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA  : 

IncludiDFEicurnDnaDorUiwnrdi,  down  IheOhi, to  Ihe  Polar  circle,  and  anntlinnrda  lo  Ihe 
Cbiuese  Prontier.  By  Anoi-PH  P.ikiah.  Tmnilaicil  by  W.  O.  Coolbv,  li»n.  Anilior  of 
"Tbe  Hlatory  of  Uarlllmc  and  Inlnnd  Diacoveryi''  Tranalalor  anil  Kdiior  of  Parrol'a 
"Journey  to  Ararat."    aioli.  e>o.  with  Ala)),  aia.M.  clotb. 

ETHERIDOE.— THE  APOSTOLICAL  ACTS  AND  EPISTLES, 

Prom  the  Peicbilo,  or  Ancient  Syriic.  To  ithleli  nre  added,  tbe  remaining  Rpiatlei,  and  Ihe 
Bookuf  Rerelalion.afleralBlerSrrianTeit,  Tmnilak-d,  wilhProlecnmsnaandlnaieei,  by 
'         "'lerhli^,  U.A.  Doctor  m  Fhilniopliynf  Ihv  Univenlly  of  Heddelbonr,  anil  Uenlieror 


NEW  WORKS  AND  KEW  EDITIONS 

EVANS.-TIIE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL : 

Bdnjt  oTtMliw  on  lh»  Art  of  obttlDintt  Sumr  from  Hie  Sug»r  C«ne.  D»  W.J.  Krttn,  M.D. 
Srii.  Ot.  clolh. 

I'AREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Hiitoricil,  Pnclicul,  ■nd  I>«cripliTr.  By  JoIiN  Farki.  Bnicineer.  tto.vitbU  Flam, 
■ndDUmecaus  WiKXtcuU.  ^S.fis.  boirdB. 

FERGUSSON.-AN  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  TRITE 

t'KINCII'LES  of  UEAUTV  in  AUT,  more  wii»cH«llv  nilli  rtfrrmct  to  AUrillTECTUKE. 
llj  Jahrs  Fsll^ltsao^,  Ktq.i  Anlbor  of  ''  An  Emsj  on  Iht  Ancieol  Tuptif-niplir  of 
JpniuTeiii,"  •'PicIurHqueiniiatntiDnBof  Ancient  ArchllFclQiv  in  HimUnlan,"  be  Vol.1. 
Wiib  t  Coiipcrpliiet.  ■  coIdutbI  UlbDRraplile  EngnviDg,  atiil  upwartU  of  IDOWDOdcaU. 

FIELD-PRISON  DISCIPLINE; 

and  Ibe  AdvaoUKes  of  the  Soparate  Bfilrm  of  IraprlaDnniinilT  irith  a  Aat^ltd  Account  of 
tbcniacfiriini'  now  nDnumltn  Utr  New  Conuty  Gaol  at  UudiiiE.    By  tbe  Bei.  J.  nu.D,  H.A. 

Cbaplaio.    New  KillIloD.    1  vola.  Bvo.  ItOs.  clolii. 

I'l.OWERS  ASD  THEIR  KINDRED  THODGHTS  : 

A  Serin  af  gtanui— On  Ham,  Iiinocenec,  Madnly,  Childhood,  Bumility,  Jot,  Lni,  CoD- 
■laney,  FaiclnaIt0n,  Timiility,  Fine  Taaic,  Thoiigtita,  llacollKltaa.  and  rrttnOMp.  By 
MihtA»ne».>(70N.  Illugtrat«IUy|]itSna'>drop,  PriinrHe.Vla1cl,Harebe{i,andPimHneI, 
Lilley  of  the  Vallty,  Uanthorv,  Roh.  Uoneyaui-klt,  Camilioa,  CaDTOlmla(,Fiicliri(,Paiuy, 
c . .  ._j  u„.i.. .  j_i 1  ._j  -J-..., .-  f--i ■_  n • Imperial  8ro. 

FORSTER.-THE  HISTORICAL  REOGRAPHT  OF  ARABIA; 

or,  ttaF  l-alrigrrbal  F.Tld<;ni:rfi  of  Rfveaind  RcUrian.  A  Meniulr.  with  iJloalratlvc  Mam 
ntui  im  ApkikIIi,  coDtainlne  Tnnalatlou^,  wilb  an  A)pljali«  nnd  Gtouiry  of  tbe  Ba- 
mynrilir  iLiTrirlUini  refuitl]  diuovered  iD  Ilndramaut.  B>  lhi>  Rev,  CiiA*i,aa  FOMTia, 
I),a  Aiilbor  of  "  Mahometaijiiin  Unveiled."    3  volt.  avo.  SU>.  cK-lli. 

FORSTEU.-TnE   LIFE    OF    JOHN   JEBB,   D.D.  F.R.S., 

Inie  BI>ho|]  of  Limerick,  IVIili  a  BeleflOon  from  hia  Leitera.  By  the  Bsv.  Ch*slm 
FoaaTHa,  B.l).  Hector  of  Sliiled,  and  rbnuerly  UoiDeaiic  Chulaln  to  the  Biabop.  New 
Udiilon.    tm.  niib  Fartnlt,  ttc.  16a.  Ploth. 

rOSS.-TIIE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND  : 

with  Skelrhra  of  their  r.i.ea.  and  UlicidlaneoDi  No«ice>  cnnnecled  wlOl  the  CODrta  at  Weal- 
minater  from  rbe  time  of  the  CoDqaeal.  By  Edw^sd  Foaa,  F^A.  ot  tbe  Inner  Temple. 
Vola.  I.  and  II.    Svn.  M>.  cloth. 

'•Mt-Vi^im^i  <fLa'L^B*ljQmitm.     Bf  iBbofiou  ibn*UnliaD[>r  rilMevt  IWDI^  Vlkdlu  con 
iMfnina  jic^  ranikirrvtib  pfH?Fr*>EQiul  viiwrkciKt,  ItD  nu^n  loDd  hd  bilfr  Id  lb<  **bjf^  b«  t" 


rOSTER.-A  HANDBOOK  OF  EHROPEAK  IITERATDRE. 

U!  Un.  FoBTii.    Frp.  Syo.  [Xtorlg  rM^r. 

FROM  OXFORD  TO  ROME; 

And,  Hon  tl  fared  with  anmewliD  lately  made  the  Jounwy.    By  a  CoHPamoN  TuvaLLu 
Ni'W  FjlitloB,  reviled  and  corrected.    Frp.  gvo.  with  FrooKapiece,  Sa.  cloth. 


and  theanter  Artaidlbal  Country.  By 
a," '■  Muaic  of  N.lure,"  B.C ;  Member  tk 
lof  FineArtidcrinMituI  HiilorliiDt  de 

GERTRUDE. 

&J*"'-    Bythe  Author  of  "Amy  Hertjerl,"    Edltal  by  IbeKey.  Williah  Bki>ai.L,  RD 
FaiowandVulorofFjwterColl.^,{Wford.    New  Ediiim.    J  wli.  fcp.  wo.  Sa.  clothT 


PUBLISUED  DT  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  f  ALL  OF  THE 

KOHANEUPIRK.  ADCwEOitlon.cinnpleleinUi^e  Volume.  Wllhun  AcvounloftheAmliar' 
LUcsud  Wriuiigi,  by  AtBKA.iuKit  Chaijikbs,  E«i.  F.A.3.    Bvu.  itiUi  Porirsil,  ISi.  clolh. 


GOLDSMITH.  -  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    OLIVER 

GI.ILDSM  tTH.  llluilntcd  by  Wood  Encnvlnut,  l^m  UesiKtis  by  Hrnibcn  at  Ibe  KLchiiiE 
Club.  Wllh  iDlo^npUlcii]  Memoir,  IndNuIes  on  IbePuema.  Kdileii  by  Uultok  CuK^tv. 
Bxi.  Squire  crown  Bvo.  nniforia  iritb  "TbiiiaHiD'*  Seuuu,"  3tt.  dulb]  or,  b«uw1  iu 
marocca,  b;  HsydBy,  £1.  ISa. 

GOWER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFE,  rBiLilitrlyciplniucd.    Uy  Chahles  Ftfore  Cuweh.    Nch  Kdillou.    Fcp.  Bvu. ' 


ORAHAM.-ENGLISH ; 


OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION : 

iienil  EKlJDpla.     By  CI.  f,  Cbahah.     Hcvr  lulition. 


^illedawlimproved.    Fcp. 

GRilNI.-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

I,  Willi  'noIw  Bnd  Addiiiom,  by  b«r 


,  .aeCorrMpouri 

of  LAKEan.      New  Edition. 
Kui-   avolt.  pmtsvD.  ail.  ( 


GRANT-MEMOIR    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THE 

kmiriaii  Lady,"  «ic.  LliKd  by  bvr^u,  J.  P.'^Ghant.Ehi.  Nni  EdiUoo.  I  Tola,  pod Svo. 
>jtb  Portnll,  3)1.  6d.  clolli. 

QRAT'S  ELEGY  (ILLUMINATED). 

fiAV'i  Blkot,  wstTTKK  IN  i  CoDNTiiT  C.I  uBcHTAiiD.  Illnmlnited,  Id  tt»  Mlwil  gtylc. 
If  OwiM  JoNKi,  ArchliKt.    Imperial  Svo.  3 U.  Oil.  elegutly  bound. 

GRAY -LECTURES  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OF  MONEY. 

Minml  before  lh«  Mtmiitis  ol  llie  "BdinburKb  FhilDupbiul  InatltuliDn,"  duriiw  Ibi 
ifuniba  or  Febrnir)  Bud  March,  1M8.  By  John  Gbav,  Autiiarof  "The  Social  gyitetn,  I 
rrcBliH  on  Ihe  Prlncipls  of  BlctuOKe."    Bvo.  Ta.  Cd.  clolb. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  ORNITHOLOOY.-THE  GENERA 

H  UIKUaj  camprlaiiq;  tbdrtieacricChBracien,  aNoticeof  the  Babltiof  cacfa  Oed 


Britiah  Muttnm  -,  and  AnHior  of 

Threa  HunlrMl  and  Fifljr  Imperial  qsartD  flalea,  by  D/ 

In  courae  ol  iiubllcsilim,  in  Monthly  Pana,  10a.  < 

f»ny  at  roar  coioural  M«ci_and  Three  jilBlp,^ 


llluMiated  with 


H^iiU,  and  a  Utt  ol  Species 


ic  Cbanclen,  ibort  Remarila  01 

ompVett  ni  poMlblt.  The  uncoloured 
(he  Tarioua  Sab-ramiliM,  iMmaistini;  of  m 
caae  may  requlrf,  tor  pointing;  out  their  di 
•,•  The  work  will  be  cDmnleted  Id  aboD 


GRIMBLOT.-LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  III.  AND  LOUIS  XIV. 

and   of  their  Mlnielen. 
•  One  Peace  of  Kyiwlck  to 
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SIDNEY  HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

ar  PIFrV-THKRE  MAPS ;  (ilu  M  in.  by  161n.)  with  the  IHvliloiu  uicl  BoundanH  cire- 
ftilly  mlnnri^l,  inJ  sn  Alphabitinll  Indfi  of  all  Ihe  Nmnes  mnUinHl  in  the  Mspi,  wllb  Ihtit 
Lititudt  and  Loniritudii.  An  cnllrelr  Nen  Edillon,  (Diremed  tliroogfaaui  rrom  tbt  brii  and 
moBi  r«Fi>I  AiiIhorilleB  i  nilh  all  tbe  Railnays  laid  ilowa,  and  nuuiy  of  (be  Mapt  n-<lnirn 

•••  In  coarse  or  publicatian  la  Fin«en  Moclbly  ParU,  price  69.  each;  of  wbich  FDontsn 
are  now  iwidy. 

HAIL -MIDSUMMER  EVE: 

A  Fairv  Tale  of  Love.  Bj  Mra,  S.  C.  llAti..  Witb  nearly  300  Wnoil  BnKravlog:s  from  DfMgnt 
by  D.  Haelise,  C.  Slanlleld,  T.  Crentick,  E,  M .  Ward,  A.  BLmore.  W.  E.  Froal,  J.  N.  FMon^. 


HARRISON.-ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS.  AND  PRESENT 

STRUCrUBK  of 

FollonofQuefn's 

inilii-iilni  rislu  lu  f  tielilnl.  iiiij,  «UI  I»IUr,  u  lallulbii  iL  ubnl  loUUii 


■DIE SMI.  itiuuu» dCOi Eiiahib knnin  tolaf  ••  dattutUilbDTla,  7M,  rVsm  Ibi  mdlli  aBil  ■liiiliili 
iklclaaVFnl  Htdef*.    T^h  pcpinli  ud  rain  an  aD  fthniidnqUr  UlnfM^  t^  tmroiraw  qDoLtloiu  frool  U*  V"l 


HAWBUCK  GRANGE! 

Or,  tbe  Sporting  Advenlorea  of  Thuin»  ocoii,  b«.    _,.... 

the  Spa  Hunt."    WilhBlfffat  Illuitratlonaby  Phia.       Bvo.  11a.  cloth. 

*'  A  book  ran  olmBinm  hnmaor.  ud  *MT.  »ptr1t*d  writing.    "Wt  frtmlij  p" 
VDiE  Lit  hpaAUdffl  artpartiof  mBtlrn  l»  la  ns  rHpacI  ti^rzHorr  'Hi.  Scot 

HAWKER, 

laalUhatrf 

cnlnrEed.andiionrovi'l;  vilh  Eiibty-liI 

PrmHtDja  by  C.  Varlfy.  DlcKca.  be.     Bv< 

HAYDON -LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN ; 

Delivn-edat  Ibc  London  Initltullon,  the  Royal  InelltDlloii,  Albenuirle  Street,  to  tbe  DnlTenlty 
of  Oxford,  la.  Bj  B.  R.  Havdon,  Higloriral  Painter,  Witb  Portnlls  of  tbe  Autiwruidof 
Sir  David  Wilkle,  and  Wood  QnKraviuEii.  from  Deiignaby  the  Author.  liMi.  Bvo.  au.  cloth. 


uSeottjBiq.   By  tbe  Anttur  dT  "  Handter  Crm  |  < 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

MtoGunaandShoollnc.    By  L<eat.-C<il.  P.  Haweks.  NewKdil.n 

ty-nic  Plato  and  WondCDti  by  Adlird  and  BraEKtm,  (ran 


HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

Wiih  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.      IJy  Ayio^i.      ■■  Mannen  make  ibe  man."     New  EdlHini, 
reviled  (with  addition!)  bjr  1  Lady  nf  Rank.    Fcp.  Bio.  la.  fid.  clotb. 

HISTOniCAL  PICTURES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

tn  Black  and  While.    Made  on  the  ipot,  from  Records  in  tbe  Archivea  of  BHllurlaml    By  1 


'^S^elmC' 


HOARE -A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOD 

of  PLANTING  and  MANAGIXQ  Ibe  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES.      By  Ct 
Author  of  ATrealiae  0.1  the  cm  tivaUDn  of  tbc  Grape  Vipcon  Open  WaUi." 

HOARE -A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THBGRAPB  VINE  ox  OPEN  WALLS.    By  Clkment  Uoare.    Netr  BdilioD.  S>o. 

T«.  fid.  clotb. 

HOLLAND.-MEDTCAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Bj  lIiiRHvH<it.i.Ai(i>,  M.U.  F.R.a.  &c.  Felloia'of  the  Royal  Collewof  Phyaiciana,  Pbvrietoti 
Kiir.nrfin.™  inihi.  Oiuw.n,aodPbyiicl»n  in  (Jrdinii7  to  Ui>  R(^l  Uigtmeia  I'rinc*  Albert. 


POBLIBHED  BV  MKSBE8.  LONGMAN,  OEOWN,  AND  CO, 


HOOK -THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY: 

A  Coome  of  Leclures  on  Ihs  principal  Kventi  of  I>uilon  V 

Hook,  D  D.  Vicitr  of  LeeJti,  Prvtieac^r)'  at  Lincoln,  and  Cluj 
New  Edition.    Fcp.  Sva,  U.  clurh. 

HOOKER -OW  GARDENS; 

Or,  k  Popalu-  Gnlde  In  Ihf  Royil  UoUnic  OardfU  Of  Kew. 
Mooim,  K.H.D.C.L.F.R.A.  SiLs.  iic.iii.Dlrecloi  '"  ~ 
Wood  Enip'K'iiiSii  Od.  seHfd. 


-THE  BBITISH  PLORA, 


Coapuile  Pluili. 

Plita  cntonred,  ai>.  dati 


1.  K.H.  LL.U.  F 

.  .      .  «nd  17S  Figur 
e  GnuiH,  and  tbe  Fr 


or  St.  Jobo'i  Collcri 


UmnuKiipU.nai.  cIMbi  i 


lORNE.-A    COMPENDIOrS    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 

STUDY  of  the  mULB.     By  Thokai  Haktwkli.  Horni.  RD.  ofSI.  Jabn'i  Cullege, 


other  Engnivingi,  9a.  boarda. 


lOWITT— THE  CHILDREN'S 

By  M*BT  HowiTT,     with  Foor  llluatratl 
DeatenabyAHNA  Makt  UowiTT.    ajuarc 


HOWITT. -THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Beine  tbe  real  Life  of  a  Coantrr  Boy,  wrillea  by  bimaclf!  eiblblttng'  all  tbe 
Plaiurea.aDdPunuila  of  Cbildren  in  Ibe  CounCry,  Kdilrd  by  William  U 
KditlOD.  Fcp,gva.<nitbWWDodii]ls,ea,c]utb. 

THE  RDRAL  LIFE  0FJH6LAHB. 

i!i,  unifona  wiib  "  Viailu  ID  Rcbiarki 

HOTITT.-TISITS  TO  EEMARKAJIE  PLACES 


HOWITT, 

on  Mood,  by  Benick 


dHalIa,BaI(1e-ni 
Poelry.     By  W[LL,i>a  ■ 

111.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIB9,  chlptly 


1,  and  Si 


En(iHTinEaon  Wood, 31a.  clulta. 

HOWITT.-THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY, 

FromlheUnpnhlishedMSS.ofBt.  Comeliiia.    ~       ' 
Bngravinea,  and  Seven  Stwl  PlatEi,  aii.  clotb, 

HOWITT -COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

ft  ropularHlaiory  or  [be  Treatment  of  the  Nhllvea,  in  all  Iheir  Cohinln,  by  (he  Buroiiuni- 


iUaslraifvE  of  Striking  Pauigri  in  BnEliih  HiatDry  and 
Xen  Edition.     Medium  fivu.  with  40  Wood  Eugnvioga, 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NBW  BDlTrONS 


HUDSON-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

lu  Canlonuity  wilb  Llie  Law,  ind  particularly  wjili  refmnce  Id  the  An  T  Will.  <  and  |  VM. 

C.J6.    To  which  iiBddeil.a  clear  Bxpositton  of  llie  Law  r»lalm(t  t " 

I  iDlHiaey:  with  two  Ftmni  orWillB.antl 


tic.    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Baq.    Nt'ii  Bdition,  ccnrxtcd.    Fi-p.  Bvo.  It.M. 

HUDSON -THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

1);  J.  C.  HuDHOH,  Biq.DrtbeLeEacrnulrOffiw,  LonOoni  Anthor  o(  •■  Plain 
Making  WUli,"  and  'TTta  Fanul'i  Haud-lioolt."     N*w  Kd.lioo.    Pcfi.  8vo.  S*.  ewOk 
*«*  TlieiK  two  worki  xaty  be  hail  Id  uuo  roluoit,  lb  cloth. 

BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS ; 

Or,  aSketch  at  a  Phyilcal  Dcicriplion  or  the  UniverK.  Tranalaled,  with  th*  Aathor'a  MBCtm 
and  co-oiuntion,  under  thr  raiierml  enclence  of  Liealenani-Colapel  Kdwabd  Siaaita,  R.A. 
For  Sec.  R.S.    New  Eitltion.     Vol>.  I.  aud  II,  |K>tt  avo,  l!a.  nch,  clQIh. 

•(•  Alto,  an  Edition  ia  IRmo.  Dnifbrm  wllb  Hotn;'*  "HooK  and  Ogloaial  Ubniy." 
Voli.  I.  and  II.  price  Half-a-Cnna  tach,  lewed. 

HUMPHREYS.-A  RECORD  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE; 


HUNT-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT: 

Ad  RuiiDlnDlion  or  all  ihe  PlienomenB  catinected  with  the  ChemiFal  and  Hdn^ar  Ctmaim 
produced  by  tlielnflufnceodheSolK-  Raya;  eiubracinr  all  the  known  VhoWriapliie  ft»- 
»u«,and  new  Uiecoveries  in  llic  An  by  Hobebt  IIiint,  K«imt  of  Miniu  acnnb, 
Mauuin  of  Econumic  Geutogy.    Svo.  with  I'late  and  WowL-ata,  lOt.  &L  ciolb. 

JAMES.— A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE 

ULACK  PRINCH,  and  ol  various  li-veiiu  connectra  Ibercwilh,  which  oecumd  dnrtwr"" 
Reign  ofEdwsrd  III.  kins  of  EiiKlana.     By  (J.  P.  R.  J«.«Kt,  Esq.  New  BditioD.  ligli.fCf. 

JAMESON. -SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART. 

By  Un.  Jamuoh.    With  nnmeroua  Wood  BBgnviDgi,andaixl«a  Elchiogi  by  thtAUbor. 

1  roll,  iquare  crown  Bio.  Ui.  cloth. 

RnmAQ  ^AEludtE  Tti»  booh  ti  u  full  ol  iluDlw  ilxkH ,  b  at  hbi^tai  uii  gnnrfoL  ClKiDrbU.  Pvt^jt  lad  mWUM 
4i]lcfnBU  m  II.  E«<b"ilninf  conlrimMTwijhty  ornlortT  wrU-gwcqtcd«HHHTmi.^iiBl*.tBMm  w— **Ktt^ 
nnHti»lbaiAflabJ«et  iUlor  baut]<La  ItHir,  Bsd  ■uraEte  of  hvlwr  trnTb*  ud  mw >gUUa^  la  iMat  ■ill  m- 
uclfd  Kith  il,  LB  placpd  bcTort  01  la  ■  HitUbte  sad  &Hn£U.«  l\]ziD.'r-EmiHH. 

JEBB.  -  A  LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 

P8ALMS-,  lulonded  to  UlDBtrale  ihrii 
Fntnre>,uribt  Paalma.    By  the  Rev. 

JEBB  AND  KNOX.-THIRTY   YEARS'  CORRESPONDENCE 

between  John  Jehh,D.D.F.R.S.IIiihapol  Limerick,  AnIfltn,  Arhadot,  and 
Bu|.  M.R.I.A.  Eilited  liy  ilie  Rev.  Chailks  FonrrKa,  O.I?  Heetorof 
Domestic  ChapUiniuHiifiopJebli.    N.:h  &lill.,n,    i  vol*.  Svo.  «).  dolh. 

JEFFREY.- CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

RBVIRW.  ByFBAMOiaJarFaET.nDHOBeoflbtJDdfctofttwCoDrt 


PUBLISHED  BT  MESSRS.  lONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.         15 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

Ana  Didtlonary  of  Kara]  AITnin:  enibneiojr  all  ItK  ncsnt  I>iKni<;ri«  in  AKiiiuliuTml  Clip- 
miilryi  idaplnl  lo  t!ieco(n(mli*n»ionof  muciniiiflcrendera.  BjCdthhkiit  W.  Jiihuboh, 
Rw|.  f.tLS.  BtTTitttT-nt-lMWi  Editor  of  Ibi  "  Fumer'i  Almanack,"  kc.    Svd.  witli  Wooii 

JOHNSON.-TIIE  WISDOM  OP  THE   RAMBLER,  ADVEN- 

TURER,  and  IDLER-,  contiininff  110  of  the  bnt  Eiuyi.  Bf  S*«UiL  JoHNJOU,  U..D. 
Fcp.  Hvo.  78.  rloth. 

JONES'S  GUIDE  TO  NORWAY,   AND   SALMON-FISUER'S 

PUCKRT  COUTAMONi  roundtil  OQ  RtpcrJPncc  cnllrrlcd  in  Ihc  Counlir.  Kilited  bj 
FtiEuaaicTDLrnRi,  &».  Aolhor  of  "TbcSnorUmaB  in  Pnn«,"  and  " Tbe  S|>ortiDiau  In 
Canada."  With  Frouilipiece  and  VlniMic  Title,  and  Bu|!nivinE<  of  Ibe  piovec  Fliaa,  beui- 
IKulIy  coloond,  in  nacl  imilaUon  el  the  orlgiiiali      Fcp,  svo.  Ifia.  cloth. 

KEMBLB.-TnE  SAXOHS  IN  ENGLAND: 

■  HiBloiTorihe  liiiiiitfli  CommonireaUh  lill  iltf  period  of  the  Norniaa  Conqoeil.  Bv  Jouh 
Mitchell  Kkhdle,  M.A.  P.O. PS.,  &c.    1  vola.  Bvo.  Wl  clDtk. 

KINDERSLEY.-TRE  VERT    JOYOUS,    PLEASANT,    AND 

RKFRRSHINO  HISTORY  of  ttie  Feat*.  Eiplnila.  Trinmph^,  tod  Acbli>yrincnl>  oflbe  Good 

Bnnliali  by  Edwahd  CoctBDliN  KlNt)iliill.Bt.  Hiq.  Square  poiI  8vo.  wilb  OmunentaJ 
Heading;!,  and  FronCiaplece  by  K.  H.  Wehnert,  9a.  M.  cloib. 


KIRBY &  SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Or,  EltoicnUff  the  Natural  HlMon  of  iin«t»;  compriiingnnaccDaut  of  noxioBs  and  useful 

iryl.emaiion,''lnnlnct,  gtc.    ByV.  KiVbv,  MTa.  f'.R.S.  &  L.S.  Reelnr  of  Wh»iB;'and"w! 
3P»NeK,  Ek|.  F.B.S.  &  L.9,    New  Edition,    a  vols.  Bm.  with  Plates,  Jl».  ed.clotli. 

KNOX -REMAINS  OP  ALEXANDER  KNOX,  ESQ. 

Of  Dublin,  U.R.I.A  ,  containing  Bsuyi,  chiefly  eiplanatorr  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and 
ConfldcoIialLettera,  with  Private  Papers,  illustrative  of  iheWriter'a  Character,  Senlimenls, 

LAING— THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

~        N'onheniScaKinntoIheMiddleortheTiielftfi 

RINCLA.     Tnnslaled  rrom  the  Icelandic  d( 
iminnry  I>iacoiirae,  by  8AHi;Et  Laino,  Biq. 


FromlheEarllotPerioilaftbcUiitoryoftbcN'orlheniScBKinEStoIheM 
....    _|jg  HE1M3KRINGLA.     Tmnilaled  froi 


nonly  called   THE 
vota.  Svo.Hi.  CIMb. 


UING.-A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  1838:  comprisincf  ohaerratlons  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  StredisI 
Nation.    By  SAHUBLLaiHo,  Eiq.    Svo.  13s.  dolli. 

UNDOR.-THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  ARETHUSA. 

By  BoBEBT  RvREi  Lahdou,  H.A.  Author  of  "The  Pawn  of  Sertutius/'  "The  Impiou 
FtBSI,"  TrmiteUioa,  kc.    Svola,  poatSvo.  1B».  cloth. 

4<ar«  JtoBiAiH  iliRivlaq:  Iml  Um  iKaiid  Hnrc*  ur  iwttlUr  knteinlUthAAnpfala  r*>tTBlDrviK&ii(*K^n.  prUi 
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16                              NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

LANETON  PARSONAGE  1 

A  Tale  tor  Children,  oo  the  Praeiical  Dbb 
AulhorofAmyHerben."    Edite.1  by  the 
OilDnl.    Ne*  Edition.    Futilandll.    Fc 

LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCL 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Orijinal  Works  on 
HiBtory,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts,  a 
Jambs  Uaciintosh,  Sir  John   Httaac 
RoBEaTSoDTUKV,  and  Other  emtoenl  Wri 
The  Seriet,  complete.  In  One  Hondrod  uid 
aepamlely,  Os,  per  volnme. 

l.Ketl'a  Hiatory  or  RoBBia aval*.  I8B. 

1,  llell-a  Livea  of  Drilisb  Poets,.  3vo1b,  lis. 

3.  brewater'a  Treatiae  on  (tpcici.  1vol.      fls. 

4.  Cooley'a  History  of  Msrilime 

and  Inland  Discovery  Svols.  ISa. 

9.  Crowe'a  History  ofFrance 3td1s.  18s, 

6.  De  Morgan's  Treatiae  on  Pro- 

babilitlB  iTol.      fis, 

1.  De  Sismondi's  Hiatory  ot  the 

of  a  portion  of  the  Chnwh  Cateehism.     By  the 
tev.  *.  Sawsm  B.D.  Fellow  of  Eieltr  CaO^. 

OP^DIA; 

Id  MannfMIurea.    By  BUHopTuiai-waLL,  Sia 

■  BI,    SlB    WALTEa    SCOIT,     TsOHAI     MOOSR,    | 

Thirty-three  Volumes.  *B9.  Ite.     Tk»  wnrfei, 
31.  KalFr  snd  Urdner'a  Treatiae 

32.  Keighiley'al>uiline»ofHi«ory  1  vA      Oa. 

31.  Lardner'a  Treat,  on  Geometry.  1  toL      ea, 

SJ,  Lardner-B  Treatiae  on  Heat  ..1vol.      Sa. 
30.  Lardner's  Tr«tiae  on  Hydro- 

37.  Llrdner  and  Walker's  Electij- 

SS.  Mackintosh.  Wallace.andBoll'a 

History  of  England IOvtdl.SOa. 

39.  Monlgoinery    and      Shelley's 

Livea  of  lUlian.  Sp«nhib,>nd 

to.  Moore's  HiitoryaTlrTland....  4  nli.  »>. 
41.Ni«ilai'*ChronDl.orHislory.  1  ml.      f. 
41.Pbiliip»'sTreatiseonGeolo|[y.  Ivol*.  111. 

43.  Powell'a    Historr  of  Mtnnl 

PWIOHiphy Irol.      e>. 

44.  Porter's  Tmliac  on  the  Mauu- 

g.  Donovan's  Treatiae  on  Chemis- 

n.Dnoham's   History  of  Spain 

andPoitufal  S  vota.  aOa. 

II.  DonhBm'a    History   of    Den- 
mark,Sireden,and  Norway,,  3  vols.  18b. 

u!  Danlam'e  Hiatory  of  the  Ger^ 

IS.  Dunham'!  History  of  Burope 

during  the  Middle  Ages  ....  4  vola.  J4s. 
IS.  Daohan>'9  Uva    of   Urftlsh 

17.  Dunham's  Live*  of  Early  Wri- 
te. Fergna's  History  of  the  UiilMd 

*S.  Porter's  Tre«tise  on  the  M«- 

nufactnni    of  Porcelain   and 

GiBU  Inil.     ^ 

4B.  ROBcoe'a  Lives  of  Brit.  Laayera  1  voL  Oa. 
47,Scott'BHiatoryofScoUand....  l«oli.lla. 
48.  Shelley'a  Live*  of  French  Au- 

m.  Foabroke's  Gredin  and   Ro- 
man Ant  iqaitlea    ilTOta.  1». 

30.  Forslsr's  Lives  of  the  Stalea- 

ai.  ForBl*r.MacldnloBh,andCotir- 

tenay'a     Uvea     of     British 

atateonen 7»o!b.  *3t 

M.  Qleis'B  Uvea  of  Military  Com- 

40.  Snnlbey'a  Lirea  of  Brilisli  Ad- 

SI.StebWnifBHlstoftheChnrch  Ivolt.  lis. 
SI.  Stebbins's  History  of  the  Ro- 

U.Swainsou's  Prvlim,  Diacoane 

00  NaWral  History Irol,      Ca. 

S4.SwainB0n't     Natural    Hiatory 

mals IToL      6«. 

33.  GratUn'*  Uialory  of  the  Ne- 

»4.HenrioW*Tre«tl8eonBot«iy    1vol.      Ba. 
as.  Herscbel'aTreal.onABtronoroy  1  rot.      Cb. 
36.  Heracbel'a  Prelim.  Diacoutae 

onlbeStodyofNatatalPbl- 

ln-)phy ivol.      Bs. 

ST.  History  of  Rome   >  vols.  lis. 

18.  HiitoryofBwitierland    1  *cH,      Os. 

W.  Holland'a  Treatise  on  the  Ma- 

nufaclnmin  Metal.... S  vo1a.  lea. 

tS.  Swalnton's  Flah,  Hlfitila,  be.  1  vol*.  IM. 

80.  Swaiuson'a  Animals  In  Mens- 

«l.  Smalnsna'aTittidamii  ami  lllb- 

liogrophy  1  "1.      Bs. 

LATHAM -ON  DISEASES  OF 

Lcc«nr«  on  SubJecU  connected  wllb  Qinlca 
By  P.  M.  l^THAH,  M.  U.,  Phyaidan  Kitraoi 

THE  HEART. 

Medicluei  rt.nipri.in|(  Oiwaaes  of  Ibe  Heajt. 
rdlnary  to  the  Queen  -,  and  Ule  Hiyadlan  to  St. 

h 

.^^ 
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LEE -ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

For  the  dk  of  SchnoJi  ind  Voiinc  Peraons:  com] 
iNtetspenul  Willi  ntnualnEBnil  I nRnicItvF  original  j\f 
Bj  JJra.  R,  Lua.     Ilmo,  with  Fifty-Bve  WooScmB,  7 


LEE -TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  o(  CollMling,  IVeparioj,  and  Mounting  Objecla  of  Natural  Hlalory. 
mwofMuMomaanilTravelLEra.    By  Mr>.  H.  LBa.   l<ewEilitlon,imntoy«id.w-"- — - 

Df  a    Vitlt  lO    WaJtnn    Mall,  flnil    Mr    U'lirpt-lnn'A    Ui^lhA.1  nf  pr-aun-- x -_. 

«Uh  Woodcolt,  7i 


n  Hall,  and  Mr.  VV'alerton 


L.  E.  I.-TIIE  POETICAL  WORKS  OP  LETITIi  ELIZABETH 

LANDON.     iVfw  kill t ion.  4  m)I>.  rep.  Bto.  witti  Jlluatratioiu  by  Howard,  Sic,  %9.  clolb; 
The  roUowins  Wotki  tepnralcly^— 


LESLIE —MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CONSTABLE, 

Ean.  It.A.  Compoaed  eliihfly  of  hia  LallMi.  by  C.  R.  Lesmk,  Esq.  R-A.  Neir  Edition, 
with  funher  Eitni^a  rrimi  hit  ConcgpouiioDirc.  Wilb  l«0  PurtniU  (one  trom  ■  neir  BkMcb 
by  Mr.  L^eiUeJ,  aiul  a  Plate  of  ■■  Spring,"  euEraved  by  Lucm,    Small  4to.  11).  dstb. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  LiDT,  Anlhor  at"  Tnelra  Years  Ago."    Sew  BdilioD.     Fcp.  Bro.  Sa.  Bd,  clotb. 


^  CMifgt,  London. 

LINDLET.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PLORA, 

ArranccdaccordlDI to  Ihe  Natural  Ordrra.    By  Prorouir  John  LirtnLny,  Pli.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c, 
Nen  EdiliOD,  witb  uumeroai  addiliona  sod  corrections.     Ilmo.  lOa.  Sd.  clolli. 

LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  tbe  Principal  Operation)  of  tianlenine:  opan  Fbyalolaffical  Frio- 
ciplea.    IJy  Pror«Bor /ohm  LiNDLET,  Ph.D.  F.B.S.    Svo.  oilb  wWcala,  laa.  ctoth. 

LINDLEY- GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

the  moil 


taandVesEtablea  cultivated  in  Great  Bi 
ndan  oT  the  Work  required  in  the  Ocbard  and  Kitchen  Garden  ' 
CyG.LiB  -^ -    ■■--■• 


.    Edited  liy  ProTeaa 


I  LINDO.-HISTORY    OF    THE    JEWS    OF    SPAIN    AND 

PORTUGAL,  rrom  the  Earlleal  Timea  to  tlieir  Final  BipulilDn  from  thoie  Kingdomi,  and 

their  inbaeqDrnt  Diaperaion;   with  roniplele  TTan  alallona  of  atl  thi-  ' •* ■' — 

them  rlurinE  their  long  KaUbliahmenl  In  the  Iberian  Peninaubi.    By 
I  the ''  Jeiaiih  Calendar."    With  Views  of  the  Ancient  dyna^ognei  of 


ly  E.H.  LiHiKi.  A 


!  LINWOOD— ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

'  Siie  Floriletdum  e  luiil<ua  poclldi  diverianun  OKOoicnsiuiD  Grvdi  et  Litinii  dccerpd 

I  Connie  Guueluo  Likwood,  M.A.  £diB  Cbriitl  Alummo.    ivo.  14a.  daib. 

i  LOUDON -THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR: 

Beini;  a  .Monthly  Guide  ns  to  what  nbriuld  b. 
I  Ganleii  In  e«:b  Slontb  :  ■ 


Chen  and  FIDKerGardi 
a.  LotJDON.    iSmo.ttiib 


'inifi,  7a.  M.  clolb. 


I  LOUDON.-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Bationally.     Uy  Mra.  Loudon,- Aothor  of  "Gardcniiw  (Or 
Ladiei,"  Sc.    Nen  Edition.    Fep.  Bvo.  with  Ptilo  uid  Wood  Bngraringa,  7B.  Gd.  clotb. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


L0FD0N.-8ELF-INSTRUCTI0N  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

fonMm,  BalUITi,  IadiI  Blenidi,  ind  Fannen ;  in  AriDunetic  BMk-ke^nig  ObkuKit- 
Maunntiaa,  Fractical  TrigDnoiDMry.  M«hui>«i  Lwid-SurFFyiiii,  LevFlUng,  Pbuu^  ud 
Huppinx,  Architwlurit  Uriwius,  and  iMmttrlo]  Prajectlan  and  I'cnneniie ;  with  Riunptea 
ibrWlnj;  llieir  uppUcnIiDnt  to  Ilurtirullure  and  Airicallurml  Purpota.  By  tbiliUJ-C, 
LoiiijaN.  With  a  Portnil  of  Ur.  I^uilun,  uDd  ■  Hemaii  by  Un.  Loudon.  Bva.  with  Wo«d- 
caU,1i.  6d.  clotb.  ! 

LOUDON -AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING: 

ProfDtlnr,  in  one  lyilenutic  new.  -tlie  History  and  Prcseul  Stile  oF  Gardmiac  in  ill  Cmia. 
IriM,  and  it>  Tiieory  ud  Praclice  In  Great  BrIUin :  wi(b  the  Munwemenr  of  Ihe  Kiicbm 
Oardm,  llie  Flower  Oarden,  LayliiK-oiii  Groomli.  *c.  Hy  J.  C.  Loddob.  New  Ediiion, 
eularced  and  improied.    8vD.  with  nearly  IfiOa  Engnvinirt  on  Wood,  Mil.  clotb. 

LO0DON.-AN  ENCYC10P«DIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS: 

bdni  tbe  "  ArtHiretiun  et  FmlintDm  Brltinnlctun"  ibridred :  coDlaining  the  Uardr  Tiwa 
■nd  Shrubi  of  Orsal  Britain.  Nallve  and  Foreizn,  Bcienlincally  and  FDnolu-ty  Def>3ilicd) 

witH  their Pro[i»(;"'Di>,  Coltore,  and  Uua  tn  the  Arti:  and  -'•'■  " ■ ' >-  -" 

the  Specie!.     Adapted  ror  the  nae  of  Nnnerymen,  Qardrni 
LouDoH.    STO.  with  l.OOO  Engrivlnga  on  Wood,  jSi.  Ids.  clot 

»  Oetaro  Plate*  el  Tntt, 

LOmON.-AN  ENOYCLOPjEDIA  of  AGRICUITDRE: 

Coinnriainjc  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation.  Tranifer.  Ijiyln||:-<iDt,  ImpimxBBil, 
■ud  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  llie  Cullivatiou  and  Economy  ol  the  Animal  ma 
Vagelableproductiont  of  Agriculture:  luclud[iiciilltlie1iMUiiuprureB[iaiita,ain!Denlliialiiry 
orAcrlcBlturelnallCaUDlriH,  ■SlatiitlcalViewof  iti  pre«nt  gUU,  with  Santeattoni  lor 
itifulure  proareai  in  the  British  lales;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  tbe  wortilo  IhFjrai 
1844.  By  J.  C.  Loudon.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  upwarda  ol  1,100  EBgravinfi  on  Wwd, 
lea.  I0>.  cloth.— The  SurpLEHKHT  -teparalitg,  HI.  aewed. 

lOUDON.-AN  ENOYCLOPJIDU  OF  PLANTS: 

Indudinr  all  the  Plantawhich  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introdoced  (alo,  Ottal  Bfittin! 
^vlni?  their  Natural  Uiatory,  accompanied  by  auch  dracriptlona.  enfraved  flfurra.  and 
etemealsry  detulla,  aa  may  enableabrEinDEr,  who iaamereBnKliah render,  lodiicoier  (kc 
name  of  every  Plant  wliich  he  may  Bndln  flower,  and  acquire  all  tbe  Infomwtioo  reqiecuiit 
it  which  la  useful  and  InlereilinK.  By  J.  C.  Louoon.  The  Specific  Chanctaa  by  >a 
Eminent  Botaniit ;  the  Drawlnga  by  J,  1).  C.  Sowerby.  New  Edition  with  Soppkmenl,  anil 
new  Oeneral  Index.    Hvo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravinia,  .O.  13a.  6d.  clolh. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCRITECTUKB  and  FURNITUKS  i  eonUlnlnr  nnrneroni  Pednu, fttna  ttteTQIi 
to  the  Cotlaceandthe  Farm,  Including  Farm  Honau,  Parmariea,  and  other  AfTiciUDnl 
Buildii&s ;  Country  lona,  Pablic  Hnuaea,  and  ParocUal  Schools ;  with  tbe  reqiHaiU  Fittta(«- 
up,  Ftxnirn,  and  Fumilnre,  and  appropriate  OOlcet,  Oardena,  and  Oanten  SccOMT:  oa 
DeaJED  accompanied  hy  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarka.  By /.  C.  Locdon.  SttiBOOf, 
eiKtcd  by  Hra.  Loudon.  Bro.  with,  more  Ibau  l,ixn  KniravmcB  on  Wood.  jH.  to.  clMt.— 
The  Supplement,  iiparaleln,  avo.  Is.  Od.  aewed. 

LOHDON.-IIORTUS  BBITANNICCS: 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  FUiate  IndiKcnous  to        ~  ~ 

Id  Edition,  with  a  Niw  SurrLUUitHt,  prr| 
W.  U.  BAXTKS,aDdn!TiscdbyGBaKoaD<i 

LOUDON- HORTUS  LIGN0SI8  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  aCalatoEneafall  theLlKneouiFlwilB  cultivated  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  London.  Tt 
which  are  addtKl,  their  Uiualpricea  in  NuraeriH.  By  J.C.  Lovdoh.     Sio.  It.  Sd. cloth. 

lOIIDON.  -  THE    SUBURBAN    GARDENER    AND  TIIU 


ION  I  couinrisinK  the  L'boieeof  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Bcsldeu 
whlcb  toformone;  the  Arraniromeul  and  Furni«hin|[  of  the  tlousei  and  tbe  LajiUHUl, 
PJanliuff,  and  tincral  UauaBeinent  ot  the  Garden  and  Gnninda;  tbe  wholead^ned  fiirfniuadi 
Irnm  one  percn  to  lifly  acres  and  upmards  in  eiicnii  intended  for  tbe  Inalruciion  ■>(  thaw 
who  know  little  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Aflhlra,  and  more  particularly  for  the  ng*  of  ljidli» 
ByJ.  CLounoii.    avo.  with  above  30(»  Wood  EnEraviDgi.aOe.  cloth. 

LOW. -ON  THE  DOMESTICATED   ANIMALS   OF   GREAT 

BKITAIN;  comprdiendlngitH Natural  snd  Econamical  History  of  the SpeciuaadBreeilai 
iii?'.'il"''i'S"'i?'''''^'?5*'''^""''"'  *'""=  and  Ob.crv>tions  on  tbe  FrlndplaatJ 
PrarticeofBrecdiBC.     By  Datid  Law,  Bsq.  F.R.9.E.  ProtesKir  of  AirtcutUira  inS*  ttol- 

uTiiiy  of  Edinburgh.    Suo.  with  Fjiiraiing.  on  Wood,  aSa.  cloth. 
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►W.-THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

Of  Gnat  Britain  nFiicribed.    By  Datid  Ln»,  Ew).  F.II.S.R.    The  Fliria  mim  DnwinRi  by 

Hueain  ot  tit  tjnivcnily  orEilinl'urEh^  by  W.  Shl^U.Vs.A.^Sioli. illu qwitol'iiilh  M 

K'lXm  of  anlmiJii,  hpaDtifiilly  colnurf  il  Ulcr  KUaie,  ^16.  I6>.  hBlf-baond  in  laoroeco.— Or 
fbur  Kpumte  portjonn,  is  foElowi : 
Thf  OX.    Alli-i  qiwrto,  wilb  M  rl"'".  ^*-  >Ba.  ftd.  balt-bonnd  In  morocco. 
TheSHKBP.    Atlu  quirto,  with  31  DlM»,fe.  16i.ltiLha1f-bouD(l  inniarocco. 
Tbg  HORSR.    At!u  qurto,  wiih  8  ptsin,  '3.  lialMKiun<i  In  inorocco. 
TU*  BOG.    AllM  quarto,  wltb  t  pliUi,  02.  M.  tulT-bound  in  mamcni. 

)W -ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Oonipnhmillng  Ibt  Cullivitjon  of  Ilnnlii,  Ihc  Hoilinndry  of  ibr  Domuilc  Animili, . 
fconomy  ofllipFiirm.  By  I).  Low,  Eh|.  F.R.9.E.     New  KcLlion,  with  AUer>Uaii<  in' 

W.-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY 

~"    "  id  the  ECON'OMT  nf  ESTATES;  comorshfiidi 
il  Ibe  Frincipltm  and  Fom»  of  I^ami  F 

?.  wild  Dumeroui  Wood  En^ravingi,  31a.  c 

OW.-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SIMPLE 

BODIES  OF  CHEMISTRY.    By  D.  Low.  F.R.S.E,  Author  of  "  KlrmtnH  of  Pncliail  AKrieul- 

'S«edi  of  the  Briiiih  Dom««ic««l  Animals,"  "  The  Bnrdi  of  Ihe  DoiiiMlicaited  AnimnJi  of 
&catIlrlUlnIlliutraCFduidDMcriliHl.»  M  Edilioa.mlariidJ  sad  liu|>ravnl.    svo.  »a.  clotb. 

ACAULAY.-THE  HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE 

ACCESSION  OF  JAMR8  IL       Bj  Thouas  DAnDisuTo.v   Macauhv.       Nmt  Edition. 


X  tke  Rrlalion  ol 
n-BnlWinE«,  Koc'o" 
d  Wooda.    By  Uaj 


Vola.  1 


CAULAY-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 

[TIIBUTKU   lo   Tlie   EDIXBURUII  KEVIEW.      Bj  Thohas  Badibotow  Haoauijit. 
lew  Edition.    S  voU.  ivo.  S6*.  clotb. 

MACAUIAT.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  '■li-ry'-iji'l  "The  Armiwl.."     By Thu«.9  BABlBoTns  Mamvlat.     Nn.  BditloD. 

»R.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROHE. 

^^ nomeniD*  lllo»tration«,  Orilinnl  nnd  from  the  Aiilique.  dr»«n  on  Wood  by  O«or([e 

f,  Jon.  and  engraved  by  Sunuel  Millinini.      New  lidilton.     Fcp.  110.  als.  boarda; 

icKAY.-TlIE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ENQIISH 


ACKINTOSH.-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCELLA- 

TiEOUa  WORKS  1  mcludirshi.(.'n.trlbutioii.  to  THU  KUINHUIWiH  HEVIEW.     lUiud 
^ROBIKTJAHA.  MAlKIATaaH,  Kiq.     3  Vol..  8VO.  .3a.  clOlh. 

iCKINTOSII.-TIIE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

B*  Sir  Jah»  Maciintosh.    ReprLnled  froln  t1,e  Cabioel  Cyclopicdia.    Fcp.  8ra.  Willi 
PDrtrail,  te.  dolb ;  or  bound  in  velluoi.  Hi. 

[CTLLOCH-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

tlCAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  oflhe  yariou.  CounlriM,  Plorea,  and  Principal  Natural  OWecIa 

KUiTVoKLD.     ByJ.R.  M'CuLLotM,  E>q.    New  Edition,    a  vols.  Bvo.  with  3U  liUKe 
ipa,  in.  doth. 

^ ■  Alticlci  I1.T*  IWfn  primed  Kpuralely,  119  «  Snpplement  to  Iht  fonner  Ertillon. 

»■  full  Account  of  the  ItEjeni  Slate  of  the  Cniied  Kiugdora.  ItiB  Oregon  lerri- 

CCLLOCH.-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  STATIS- 

■   BRITISH  EMPIRE;  "hibitlnitilB  Eltent.  MiY.ial  Cap«cil)e>,Popidatipn, 

^    ■        ■"  •■      u»  InMllaltona.     Dy  J.  R.  M-Culi^ch,  Fjq.     New  Ed  1  HOB 
improved,    a  thicl  —  -      .— 


f  lIudlRI 
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M'CUUOCH.-ADICTIOTfARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 
CAL, AND  HI3TORICAt,  OF  COMMBRCB  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATIOS.  lUai- 
IntrdHltb  Maps  and  PUini.  By  J.  R.M'CcrLLocn,  Giq.  NrwEdltioD,  corrKln1,«iliri(d, 
Hnd  improved ;  wiih  ■  aopiilmneiil.    »sd.  SJi,  floih ;  or  iSii.  hnirboond  in  nmia. 

The  SnPPLEMSKT  to  ttis  Ediliana  pnbLlabed  in  IBM  and  IStS,  maf  be  bad  KpoaMf. 
price  49.  Bil.  Btw^i). 

M'CULLOCn.-A    TREATISE    ON   THE    SUCCESSION  TO 

PROPERTY  Vacarl  1>t  Dealh!  inrlndinit  Inqutripi  inlo  llie  Iiillutncf  of  PrimOfcninn, 
F.nlull,  the  Law  of  Conpulwiry  Parlilinn,  Foundation i,  &c.  ovei  the  Pabliclnlcmta.  Sj 
J.  R.  M>CiiLi:OCH,ligq.    svo.  6a.  6d.  cloth. 

M'CFlLOCH.-TnE  IITERATFRF,  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 

NOMV:  bfin^B  ClaBilted  CalalornF  of  tliF  pHnripal  World  in  Ibe  difffmt  i1ei«ilBM<it«o( 
rolllirsi  RFDnomy,  nith  Historical,  CritiraJ,  aiiil  Biographical  Kolicn.  By  J.  R.  M'CdlimB, 

M'CULLOCH.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

rRACriCAL   INFLUBNCE   of   TAXATION  snJ   the  FUNDING   SYSTEM.     By  J.  1, 

MADAME  DE  MALGUET  : 

A  Tale  ot  iffUt.    3  vols,  poat  Svo.  Sta.  boards.  I 

MAITLAND.-THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS : 

A  IieKTiplionof  tb«  Primilivr  Cbnrcli  of  Rome,  nimtnitcd  by  iti  Sppalcbnl  Kcnaliia.  Br 
CHA>LEsHArTi.Af<D,M.D.  NcirlidilioD,  corncted,  Std.  witb  DnmFnHU  Wood  EncnriDii, 
Ita.  cloUi. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  ttieKleinenW  of  thai  Science  arc  (»tiulisrlyEj[plain«lan(iIlln«tr»ted  by  KrotrlBBita. 
By  Jank  Maiodt.    New  Kdilion,  enlarged  and  impraicd.    3  vola.  fcp.  bto.  14a.  cleth. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  ON  ^NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY ; 

III  which  the  Elemrnis  of  that  Science  are  familiatlv  e:iptalned.  By  Jaki  Mabcit.  Vtm 
Edilion,  enlarged  and  corrected.    Fc|i.  avo.  wKli  23  I'^alea,  10>.  6d.  clolh. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elemcnli  of  thai  Science  are  famllinrly  explained.  Br  J*Ka  MAaCBT.  Ne" 
Edition  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp,  avo.  7a.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS   ON   VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 
MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  jAn«  Marckt.  Nen  Edition,  reviled  and  correcteU.  With  a  coIoutfU  Map,  >bnrln{ 
the  comparatiTe  allitnde  of  MDunlain.a.    Fcp.  Bvo.  Si.  td.  clolli. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

By  the  Anlbor  of  "AiDy  Herbert."    Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewili..  B.D.  FellawirffMK 

of  EirlcrCuUeKe,  Oxford.    New  EdlUon.    3  voli.  fcp.  bio.  I3i.  doth. 

MARRYAT. -BORNEO  AND  THE  EAST  INDIAN   ARCHI- 

PELAGO.  By  FaAMCta  9.  Mairyat.  late  Uidahipmaa  of  H.M.S.  Samaraw.  SMmM 
'*"?'■  ,.  '"'  °'""l  Urawinga  of  Cnalome  and  Scenery,  from  Original  SketcbM  Made  a  lU 

S      ali'    1  ■]      "*'"■    '"P*^™'  "i'linumeroinLilhograpliicnalea and  Wood; 


MVRRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY; 


le  Wreck  of 


trk  of  the  Paeinc.     Writlen  for  Yuune  People.     By  Caplahi  F.  KabKTAt.CA 
Peter  Simple."  Sic.    S  voli,  fcp.  s™.  ^th  Wood  Eoicavin^,  M.  M.  doO.  " 


FTJB^ISHED  BT  HE5SRB.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.        3] 


MARRYAT.-THE  MISSION ; 

iiF.  srenei  in  Africa. ^_  Wrilltn  lor  Vouiig  Penple,     By  CipHin  t.  Uabriit,  C.B.  Author  of 

MARRYAT.-THE    PRIVATEER' S-MAN    ONE    HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.    B;CBpIsin  f.  Mahryat,  C.H.  Aalborof  "  MulerDiin  Bmay,"  &c.    iTOlii- 


MATTETJCCI.-LECTURES  ON  THE   PHYSICAL   PHJINO- 

MUNAOF  LIVIKG  BEINGS.  BySiaHOKCAiiLoMA-mucci,  PrarMH>rli>  thcUnimsilr 
of  n«.  Trmi.Latpd  under  the  loperinlendence  or  J.  Pmin,  M.D.F,It.S.  Vice-FrBudeut  of 
tbc  Roynl  Medical  and  rhirarviciU  Society.    IMia.  9s.  cloth. 

MACNDEB.-THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Popnlcr  tHcttouiry  of  AniDuUd  Nature ;  in  whkh  tbe  Zoologic*!  Chincteriitla  [lul 

^.n.iah  i-k>/iEir««nt  f^iBHAB  lianwir^  -nd  SiwriH  HTB  mmbiBcd  with  a  TtrietT  of  interttl' 

Econonf  of  Ilia  Animal 

Appun- 


dinlnicuiih  the  diiTennl  Clusci,  Genen,  ud  Species  ai 
inn  InfanDltion  illuatratlve  of  the  Habiti,  lowinct)   *du  usnim 
KjaD;dom.    To  which  are  added,  a  Syllabni  of  Practical  Tuidenny,  a: 
dii.    Bmbelliihed  with  Nine  Hondred  accurale  Engravinin.Dn  WpoO 


'aoToM 


»r  tbia  • 


>rk.    By  Sam 


MAUNDER-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

ComittiDcafMeinoln.iJIietchea.andhrierNDtireaafiitiove  13,000  Snincnl  PenoniOfall  Aee. 
and  Natjoni,  from  ttie  Earlient  Period  of  Hiilory ;  formini' a  new  aud  complete  Dictionary 
of  Univcml  Bioin'aphv.  By  Sahukl  Uadhdeh.  New  Edician,  reviled  IhrougUout,  and 
coatainins  a  copioui  Supplement    Fcp.  aio.  10a,  cloth  ]  bound  in  roiD,  IM. 

MAUNDER -THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

8ei^ of  Kpu',>fe'*l]iBtariet  of^every  phncipat  Na'tion  Ihat'eiiala:  their  Rlae,  ProKreEg*'anil 

Religion.  Mannrra!  and  Cuatoms,  fee.  BySAHUHi,M*uNDER.  New  Edition.  Fcp.av'o.lOa. 
doth:  boaadinroan,  lla. 

MAUHDER.-THB  SCIENTIFIO  &  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A  new  and  popular  KDCyclopxUa  of  Science  and  the  Bell«-Leltre<;  including  all  Branirhraol 
Science,  and  nery  Subject  conuected  with  Literature  and  Art.  Tbe  whole  written  in  ■  fam  11  lu 
■lyle,  adapted  to  the  comprEtaeoiion  of  all  penona  deairooi  of  acquiring  Information  on  the 
■nbjecti  comprited  in  the  work,  and  alao  adapted  l^ir  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.    By S.HAUHbaB.  NewEdition.    Fcp.  8vo,  lOg.clolbi  IwundiDroan,  12a. 

MAUNDER -THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

Ami  LIBRARY  of  RF.F8RENCK:   in  Two  Pattr       — "  —■ ■—    " ■ 

*,*  Tbeprincioal  eontenta  of  the  nrr^ent  new 
Tresinryof  Ki 

, ^  o , "TniveraalGaielteer:  acompeni 

ojry;  alMctionaryof  LlwTen 

varloot  iiaefal  Tabular  Addenda. 

MAXIMS  AND  PRECEPTS  OF  THE  SATIOUB : 

Betn^  a  Selection  of  the  moat  beautiful  Chriatian,  Preceptt  contained  in  th>  Four  aocpell ; 
lllutlratcd  by  a  leriei  of  lltumlnatiuiK  of  ohiinal  character,  roundest  on  the  Paiaagea— 
"Behold  the  FoKia  of  the  Air,"  &c.,  "Conti&r  the  Ullet  of  the  Reld,"  &c.  In  a  rich 
bindinic,  lu  the  iityle  of  the  celebrateil  opua  An[licnm.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  lla.)  or  30a. 
bound  in  morocco. 

MEMOIRS   OF  THE   OEOLOGICAL   SURVEY    OF    GREAT 


igbly  revised  and 

■1  contenta  of  the  pnmnt  new  and  thorougrhly  reviacd  edition  of  "  The 
ledgC've— a  new  and  enlarged  Enf;liBhUictlanar)r,wllh  a  Onoiinar, Verbal 

■'""  ""  '■■  new  Synopua  of  iho 


MIL\ER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

B<  the  Itn.  Jaatra  XiLHH,  &.U.  Wilb  Adilitinn*  and  CorrKltoiu  by  tie  Utr  !tn. 
line  1III.HKI,  D.D.  F.B.a,  A  >'«w  EdituiB.  mwd  and  comclsl  Ibronicbaul,  M  U* 
RfT.T.  GaiHTHiH,  B.D.  RecUrof  Bnmbcr.ud  CtupLuu  lo  tb^Lonl  Bubopuf  KiUin. 
t  IdU.  Bf  D.  .4^  Ite.  dotb. 

THE  MIRACMS  0?  OTIR  SAVIOUR  (IllCMIKATED). 

Willi  ricb  aul  ippraprUte  Bonlcn  of  oririnil  IMwjcn.  ■  wrinol  llluminitnl  FisamorUir 
Apii«lln,froinibeOidllMUi».!irilIliiiiini»lrfMini«ara.  iiiidoth(-r«nb(lliihineohu  »i 
■be  lUtnniuIor  of  Ibf  "  PanbM."      ^oan  tcp.  gvo.  id  miuiic  Hri'cd  catrn.  111.;  a 

MITCHEll.-JOURNAl  OF  AN  EXPEDITION   INTO  THE 

InldioTDf  Trapksl  Aiutnlii.in  Smvh  d[  ■  Hnnlc  rn>m  Srdnry  lu  tbeGDlfor  CincntviL  I 

aUtDT-CouHVL  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchrll.  Km.  D.C.L.  9aT\tYor-GtDet%l  of  !««  ShU  I 
ilM,  ud  litedcctin  Uenibugf  the  LnciaUtive  Conndl  el  that  Cotsmr-    B>o.  wtlh  Hapi. 
View*,  and  Xncrvting*  of  Object!  of  Katunl  Hiitory,  lli.  ckMb. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

N'pir  ud  obW  Complne  Bdilion.  Wilb  Mme  ■ddltimul  Pom*,  and  AntoMgtflutM 
Pnrnicn.    ColWlrd  and  Edited  bgr  Mr.lIOKTdouBir.    4  TOli.  ICp-  Hro.  irilh  RHtnA,  nd 


... _  ..  ttdbv  Mr.  MoKTdoui 

3«ni  otbci  FlIIH,  lOi.  clolb ;  or  bound  in  moroccc 

HOHAS  M 

CofitaibJiif  tbF 

witb  Lord  BtTon'i  and  Southcv'i  Poem 


THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS 

CofitaibJiiir  tbF  AiithAr'!  TKent  Introdt 
■    ■  jrd  B)TDn'(  and  ~      ■      "    ~ 


Nfii  Portrut.  bv  Oniice  Richusd,aW 
I ;  or  tU.  b«nai[  in  morarro. 
n  Edilinn  in  10  vola.  fcp.  Bio.  vilh  Porlrul,  and  19  Plates,  ^i.  lOLdlib:  1 

MOORE'S  L.AILA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

Witb  13  Flalei  from  Dniin'  1'T  Curbonid,  Mrailowi.  mad  I^tepbanalT,  encnTed  naAlNI* 
BOprrinicnaence  of  Ur.  Cbarlri  Hocta.  Bro.aii.  cloth:  morocco,  Sta:  or,  wiUi  lodta mtf 
flalH,tli.  cloita. 

MOORE'S  LALLA   ROOKH. 


J.  TtaDrnpaoD.     icnio.  1>.  dolli ;  oi  1Z>. 


jpaphiral  Prrbce  from  Ibe  Collective  ltd 

ko.  and  ■  ViitoelCr  by  V.  Maclue.  R.A.,  Eninved  on  V 
— "       -—     "    '  L'und  in  morocco,  br  Haydiy. 


MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

WilhFoar  i{n|crB>iDg3,rram  PiuntiD)!;i  by  Weiull.    Ncir  Edilion.     Fcp.Svo.  lOt.U.clotb; 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

lllunlnled  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  Imp.  8vo.  with  Ifil  Steei  Platga,  ^t.  St.  bautt:  Or 
^i.  Ui.  6d.  bound  in  monxco,  by  Haydiy.    Proof  ImpreHioni  (ddIt  HO  copiei  Brialca.  rf 

wbicb  a  few  remain),  J:e.  it.  bonrds. 

MOORE'S   IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  and  Oie^per  EOilion,  uniform  in  ilie  with  tbe  imiller  Edition  of  Mr.  MaaHdaylolW 
or  Ancient  Kduic."  Witb  tbe  Ant  abiogniAfcal  Prcrace  fhim  the  Cnllectin  KSlUa  tl 
im^  m™«..  i>™...i  U...V.    ....  -  v|p,pi(,  |,y  D.  MuUie,  lUA.,  Ensravcd  on  VlMt  H 


1.  bound  Id  morocco,  lij  Hayday. 


J.  Tboinpeon.    lenio.  M.  cloth;  i 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

With  yifincllc  Title,  freni  a  dciipi  by  Corboulrl.    .Ve«  Edition 

MOORE.-MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

of-TTie  p™-"  "f  Ihe  Soul  orer  the  IkKly.A  an.l"KeU»of  i 


PUBLISHED  BT  MESSRS.  LONOHAK,  SHOWN,  AND  CO.        ZS 

MOORE -TnE  POWER  OP  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY. 

Ciniaiilnvd  in  rrlmion  la  Health  mii]  MoisIl     Uy  Gxohdi  JIoubi,  M.l).  Member  of  Ite 
llD;al  Collejre  ot  Pbyaiciani,  I^ndon.  I;c.    New  Edillon.    Foit  8ro.  T>.  Bd.  clDlli. 

MOORE.-THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MINJ>.     BvtiKniiaK  Moore.  H.D.  Member  of  tbe  Royai  Cotleffeof  Phyiiciint,  Lobriun, 

MORELL.-TnE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

Hy  J.  D.  Morell.  U.A.  Anthor  of  in  HiXorlqal  nn  J  CDIirnl  "  VicH  of  tbe  Speculttiie  Fhilo- 
toiiby  cif  Europe  id  IJie  Nlneteenlb  Century,"    gvo.  lu.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THB  MECHANICAL   PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 

NKtiRINU  AND  AUCHITKCTURK.    Uj  the  Rev.  U.  Moiklbv.  )1.A.  P.H.S  .  Pri,f«i«.rnf 
Nnloral  PhiloHpliy  Bnd  Aitronomy  in  Kinc'i  Collese,  London; 
ar  Practical  Meebanici,"  Kc.    Svo.  wltu  WoodcuH  and  Dl^rau 

'  MOSELEY.-ILLTJSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  Ihe  Kcv.  H.  MoiHLKT,  H.A.,  ProC 
Colleie.  LondoD  I  beinilbe  Fint  Volt 


Prot««r  of  Nalnral  PhiEoiophy  anil  Aittonomy  in  Kiog't 
IBB  of  Science  by  the  Prorcuora  Df 


I  MOSHETM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

'  Ancient  Mid  Modem.     TraniUtai,  with  copioui  Noiei,  bv  Jahus  MoKnoc*.  D.D.    New 

'  MURE.-A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND 

I  LlTEltATURU   Ot   ANCIENT  GHEECE.      Dy    Wiluah    MimE,    M.P.,  of  CaUlnell. 

[Prrptuing/or  pabllcaUon. 

BDRRAT.-ENOYCLOPiEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

I  Compriaine  a  comnlrle  nncription  of  the  Earth:  nhibitinr  iu  Helation  to  Ibc  HeaTenl* 

Uudiea,  ItaTtayalcal  ^trnctnre,  the  Natural  Kiatory  of  each  Connlry,  uud  the  IndnaCry,  Com. 
merce,  Folilicsl  liiititutiuni,  aud  Ciiil  and  Social  State  of  all  Niliona.  By  HuoM  Moriat, 
K.H-S.E. :  aastaleil  by  other  Writcra  ol  eminence.    New  Edition.  Svo.  wltb  S3  Mans,  and  iiu- 

I  warda  of  1,000  otberWoDdcuta,je3,  [loth. 

NEALE -THE  CLOSING  SCENE  ; 

Dr.  Chriitiaidly  and  Infldeliiy  contraatett  IB  itie  Last  Honra  of  RmiaTliable  Persona.    Bf  Ibe 

„._  u IT u  \.,  Rector  or  Kirton,  SulTolli  i  Author  of  "  The  Dlsliop-a  Dauehter," 

«,.,.„.-, -I ,.^-   NewEdltion.  avoH.fcp,  Svo.  IJa-ciotli. 

?dL  II.  {Second  aerieBl,7». 

1  BECKER  DE  SAFSSURE.-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION  ; 

Or,  CunaideratiDna  on  the  Coorac  of  Life.    Tnnalaled  and  ahriiliTBl  rroin  the  Freocb  of 
UadameNEUEHlDESAUiauiiEibv  Misa  HtiLLAvn.    S  vola.  fcp,  Svo.  19a.  «d.  cloth. 
•*•  Beparalely-Vola.!.  andIL  llB.;  Vol.  III.  Ta.  U. 

NOZRANI  IN  EGYPT  AND  SYRIA  : 

Ad  EngliihClerEymin'sTraveliln  the  Holy  Land.  Second  Edition,  reviacd.  Fcp.  Svo.  Oa.clolh. 
*.*  Ee)'ptabntcKin^m;  Jerumlem  trodden  down  of  the  Gentilei. 

1  OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGV  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Koyil  College 
ofSurvieanain  IMS.  Hy  Ricitian  Uweh,  F.R.3.  Uuuterlan  ProfeiBortoIhe  CoQcec.  Svo. 
with  nearly  UO  Wood  EnRravinga.  H>.  cloth. 

OWEN. -LECTURES  ON   THE  COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  dflivered  at  the  Rural  Collern  of 
Sun;. ana  >n  M»*  sod  1M6.  Uy  Richahd  <>wi»,  F.R.S.  Honlehan  ProfcHor  to  Ih«  CoBette. 
lo.l  voli.    Vol.  I.  Svo.  with  uuioetuui  Woodcuta,  Lta.  cloth. 

PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD  (ILLUMINATED). 

PARABLES  of  OVR    LURI>,  richly  illnminaleJ.  wilh  appropriate   " 
Coloui^and  iii  Black  and  Goldi  wiiii  »  Deaign  rrom  onoof  the  eari; 


NEW  WORKS  AND  N£W  EDITIONS 

PARKES.-D0ME8TIC  DUTIES ; 

Or,  InMnictiona  toYounEMarripdLAdiesDn  Ihi     ~ 
HeFuliIion  of  ttirirCoaducI  in  Ihe  varioua  Rein 
W.PaHKKi.    New  EdillDD.    Fcp.  Biii.9s.  clath. 

PARNELL -A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS, 

Wherein  tkr  Principle*  on  whidb  Riudt  stiuntd  be  made  are  eiplilned  anil  lllantrated  br  the 
tluia,  Specincntioni,  anJConCncIs.  miideuKorbvTIloinuTFirord,  Esq.  on  UiF  Holrliewl 
RMd.  B>-tbe  KlihlHon-SiKHiNBY  PiBNELi^BarL  New  Edition,  i^nll;  enlargnl.  Bro. 
witb  8  lu^  Flilea,  III.  cloth. 

PARROT.-THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  ARARAT. 

Bt  Dr.  Friidhicb  Fairdt,  FrofeHor  of  Natural  Philoaupliy  in  Ibe  UnivcraItT  of  Dorrat, 
Itnaaian  imperial  Councillor  ot  Bute,  Sic.  Tr.nhl.wd  andltdiled  bi  W.  D.  Coolit,  itq. 
Authorof  ttie"HiMory  or  Hu-itime  and  Inland  Diicovery,"  Kc.  Bio.  witb  a  Utn  bj  Ar- 
mwamiib.  and  WoodcoU,  Itn.  clotb. 

PASCAL'S  MISCEUANEOTJS  WRITINGS: 

ConaistinKDrCorreipandennwiibReliliTeaand  Frieuda;  Letter  on  tbe  Deilb  of  bia  Fiiber, 
i>iacoDipletatUle,froninri|tinalaourcei;  PhilOiOpblirii]  TreaUiea  i  DI«aan«on  Ibe  "  Paaaion 
orLOTe>'(Utell'diaeavfreil);  Bauyon  Ibe  Arlof  I^rauaaion,  and  Nolnon  Bloqnencc  and 
Style;  Convenaliona-On  theCondiUon  of  Ibe  Great,  &c.!  detacbtd  Tban(hta  and  Notea, 
ftc. ;  tbe  icnater  part  never  befOre  publiabed  in  Ihia  Countrr,  and  larce  noniaiu  fivm 
Ui'iginal  MSS.  Arraoited  and  IranalUed  rrom  tbe  Ftencll  Edition  of  M.P.  Fanicire,  with 
Inirodnction,  Editorial  Noticea,  Nolea,  &c.    ByOsoaoa  Piaboi,  Eng.     Poit  Bvo.  H.Sd. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LITTERS: 

With  an  "  Etny  on  Paacal,  conaidered  aa  a  Writer  and  Monliit,"  bv  H.  Villbhaiit,  Vttr 
or  France,  late  Mioiitcr  of  Public  Imtruclion,  Cx.  Nnrtj  tnuialated  fmm  Ibe  Frendi,  witb 
Memoir,  noln,  and  Apjiendlx,  by  Geobqi  Piabce,  Btq.    Poai  bio.  with  Fortrsil,  (a.  Od. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Obaemtinnt  on  tbe  IJIetetical  R^men  aniled  for  Disordered  8»teaof  IbelHnllirc 
Orf^nai  aud  an  Afconnt  of  the  Dietariea  of  aome  of  Ibe  principal  MelropoUtAP  ana  otiier 
EataliiiahnKnt*  for  Pmiprri.  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Childrrti,  ibe  Skk,  liC,  By  Jon.  pRasiRit, 
M.D.F.R.a.&L.S.Aufbar  of  "Elementa  of  Materia  Mcdica."    Bvo.  ISa.  clotb. 

PESCHEI -ELEMENTS  OP  PHYSICS. 


PHILLIPS -AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

KALOGYi  comprlaintt  (Notice  of  the Cbaracieri,  Properliei,  and  Chemical  Conatltalion  of 

WiLLtAH  Phillifb,  F.L.S.M.G.S.  dc.  A  New  Edit iun.  corrected,  enluved,  and  inipniTrZ 
l)y  W.  H.  MiLLKR.  M.A.,  F.R.B.,  ProfKaiotof  Mineralogy  in  Ibe  Uolveraitj  of  Cambridge. 
Hvo.  witb  numeroua  Wood  EnKraviuga.  (/>■  tktprtm. 

FHILLIPS.-FLGURES     AND     DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PALEOZOIC  PO^ILS  of  CORNWALL,  DBVUN,  and  WEST  SOMEBiJETj  obaerted  in 

the  coarae  of  the  UrduanM  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  Bv  Johk  FxiLLira,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.    Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Coinmiaaionera  Of  U.M.  Treatury.    Ito.  wilb 

BO  Platei,  coiDprlsine  very  numeroua  flipires,  Ss.  clotb. 

PITMAN.-A  COURSE  OF  SERMONS 

On  aome  or  the  chief  SaMecu  in  the  Book  of  Psalms;  rontaininit  Three  or  IDorefbrncb  Pay  ' 
ortheMonth:  abrid|cdfroio  Eminent  Divineaofihe  liaUI>liah»l  i  horch,  llytbeltev.  J.  K.  I 
PiTHAN,  A.M.  Domntlc  Chaplain  to  the  DocLeta  of  Kent.    svu.  Us.  clotb. 

PLUNKETT -THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  I 

NAVY.    By  Captain   "      "       ~  " 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BHQIVN,  ANB  CO, 


THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD 

Oiv  Pnirticil  Hints  on  Ihe  Mao>Keneii 

*'  N(nh[«<.Tiilk  anH  Titlili._Tji]lt  ;  or,  Spccti p 

le  Horn  ■'  H«tlei|Oln,"  9«. 

PORTIOCK.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OE  THE  COOTTY 

ofLONDONDRRRY,  undof  l>tirli  or  TyrnnFuiil  PtrniiiiaKh,  eiiminEdiinrl  (tmrrllifil  under 
Ihe  Authority  of  Ihe  Miut«-G™cnil  amt  itomnl  ofOrclnEnce.  By  J.  E.  Pobtldck.  P.R.S. 
ftc.    Std.  with  IB  PlalH,  I'll,  cloth. 

PYCEOFT.-THE  COLLEGIAN'S  GDIDE; 

Or,  Reco!1«tion«  of  Collceo  Dmn;       -'   -  " ■■ 

Vnlrrnity  EducilloD,     By  Ihe  Rcv- 
Rnding,"  he.    Puat  Svo.  lOi.  fill,  cl 

PYCROFT.-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 


Ailiptrd  III  iwryTi 


(fld  C»p«citY:  wil 
mihorof  "Tbetol 


DICTION  A  KY  AND  GREEK 

Vliiblp  Obj«a 
WitJi  Beprt • 


Scpsrslely 


KANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Truislil(!d  by  Sarah  AiiiTiN,Triuiil>tor  orftuke'i"  Uiilory  oftliel 
Bra.  3M.,  Vol.  111.  iss.,  clotb. 

READER-TIME  TABLES 

Calcdlntlon  of  Iiiterr 
not  eicee  JIdk  369  Di 

REID.  -  ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    IHE    PRINCIPLES    AND 


A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  BONCHURCH, 

Iile  Of  WiKht.  tlic  Bnriil-pUice  of  (be  RcT.  W.  Aduui,  Aathnr 
Portrail,  and  ViRDCllu.    Bi 

REPTON.-THE  LANDSCAPE  GAKDENING  &  LANDSCAPE 

AKCIIITECnjKE  of  the  iDli^  Huhphbv  Rrptvk,  Mian.-,  boin;  hii entirr worki  on  Ibnc 

„..:„..       ......  ^.,..: :.,.  ...  i., r„.  .....  ...;  — .^-,.  .....j.... ._  ^njij^,,-,^ 

:  REST  IN  Tin:  CHURCH. 

Joiuucy."    Nen  Edilion.    Prp.  Sru. 

RICH.-THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN 

!  forming  sGlOMory  of  oil  ihsWnnli  repn 
Madulkclurei,  and  Eyerv-diiy  Life  of  tl 
id  UbjfCli  from  ths  Ar"- - 


lUIIon*  or 

...._  (..liteofQ 

IMainiury  of  Greik  ii 
la.  clolh. 

i  RICHTER.-LEVANA;  OR,  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Tranilaled  rrom  the  German  of  Jkan  Paul  Fh.  Richtkb.     Poil  Bto,  lOa.  Gd.  cloth. 

I  RIDDLE. -A  COMPLETE  ENGLISH-LATIN  AND  LATIN- 

ENOLISH  DICTIONARY,  compiled  from  Ihe  heel  morcea,  eliieflj  Omniin.    Bj  Uie  Rev. 
J.  E.  K111DI.B,  M.A.    Ncvr  Bdillun.    Bvo.  SM.&I.  cloth. 

^ThE  enKllsh-Lalin  IHctianarr,  10a.  Sd.  doth, 
le  LaliD-BBKlub  Dictiaoi 


DICTIONARY.  I 


NKW  WORKS  AND  NKW  KDITION8 

RIDDLE. -A  DIAMOND    LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 


alDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY; 

(Jr.  Annali  of  He  CtiriMlm  Chnrtb,  ttaai  lli  FoananOor  to  the  pr«enl  Tim*.  Conttiniii;  • 
VlFvr  or  GenEral  Church  Hialorr,  and  tbe  Couru  of  Secular  BrenU;  Ibe  LimlU  uf  the 
Church  incl  id  RiilitidDii  to  llif  ^'lale;  Controiertiei i  Sects  and  firtic*)  Kim, 
[nalitnllani,  and  DiKipliDe,  &c.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RlDDLH,  U.A.    BV1>.  lii.  cloth. 

RIDDLE— LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER ; 

Or,  ■  Compendiam  of  R»lielou»  lixtructton  for  Young  Peisons.    By  th«  Rev.  J.  B.  Biudlh, 


RITCHIE -RAILWAYS  :    THEIR  RISE  AND   PROGRESS, 

■nd  CONSTRUCTION.     Wttb  Itfiairkg  on  Hailnny  Accidenlt,  and  Proponla  ftir  Uieir 

Pravfntion.     By  Rodbkt  Hitchts,  Etn.  F.B.a.  S.k.  Ainociile  of  the  Insliluie  of  CiTil 
KuEineen.    Fcp.  §va.  with  Wuodcot  anil  DilKraiui,  Hi.  ciDIh. 

RITERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 


ROBINSON -THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  CURING,  PICKLING, 

AND  SMUKING  MBAT  AND  FISH,  both  iu  the  Brttiih  and  famini  Modn.  With  diui 
utrful  HlKclUnroDi  Receipts,  and  full  nirecllone  for  the  Contlrurlloo  of  an  ecoiwinrm 
Drying  Chimney  and  App^ntni,  an  an  entirely  Mtir  Plan.    By  Jajih  K&aiNiON,  BlKhteeo 


ROBINSON.-THE    WHOLE   ART   OF   MAKING   BRITISH 

WIN^^I^^CORDIALSi^and  LIQpEUB^,^in_^lhe  grealMt  '^'''"'j^i J^n^J^^'™"*  •"* 
IwithlhePractJc 


irBreiFinr  Fine 


ROGERS.-THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Con(alninj[«  plain  and  nccuntelVicrlpllon  of  all  the  differenlSpeeioorCulinarvVecetihlM, 
wllh  the  moil  approved  Method  of  Cultivalinc  Ihem  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means  and 
the  best  Modes  of  Coohiog  them.  Tocher  with  a  Deacrinlion  of  the  Physical  Herbs  In  fnnml 
Use.    ByJ.Boi<(iis,Autbaror"TheFniit  Cultivator."    NeirEdillon.    Fcp.  Sto,  7s.  cloth. 

ROHNER.-A    PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    MUSICAL 

COMPOSITIUN.    ByG.W.BoHNiH.    SmilMto.  IBs.  cluih,  gilt  cden.—KeyiSs. 

ROWTON.-THE  FEMALE  POETS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Chranotogically  srraiiced:  with  copiana  Sclrctiuns,  Ind  Critical  Rcmarlii.  By  FBatikBIC 
KowTOH,  Author  ol  "  llie  Debater."    Square  crown  ato.  1ia.  cloth. 

ROWTGN-THE  DEBATER ; 

DeingaSeries  of  complete  IJehsles,  Outlines  of  Debitrs,  and  QoeitionB  (Or  "" 
■mpie  Refetences  lo  the  he»t  Sources  of  [nfDnnslton  on  escb  psrticuWTiipi 
R«WTOii,  Author  of  "The  Female  Poelaof  Groat  Drilsln."    Fcp.  8«ti.  As.  i 

SANDBY.-ME8MERISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS. 

By  Okoioi 

enl.r^_l  wi 


PVBLIiillED  BX  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CU.        S7 

SANDFORD-PAROCIIULIA. 

■   dr.  Chiirrh,  Si-linnl.  Biid  Pnri.h.    Bv  J.imn  S.ndi'oud,  B.D.  Vinrof  rtnnchorch.  Chaptain 
la  llic  LorJ  Uishop  of  Worccter,  aud  Rural  Desti.    8vo.  willi  Wooilculs,  IBs.  clolli. 

SAHDFOHD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL   AND  DOMESTIC 
SANDFORB.-FEMAIE  IMPROVEMENT. 
SEAWARD.-SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

ma  SHIPWRECK,  una  coDsequent  lilicaven' of  cf  rialn  Islsoib  in  thiCuiblmnSniT  wilh 
■  ilFUilofii^dir  eilrnnraiuiry  nnil  highly  inifrutinit  Event! in  h[i  Lile,(vom  1733  lo  1749,  ai 
wrilLrainliiiuKuDinrt'.  K^iteJ  hy  Misa  Jami  IVarKR.  3d  Edition,  with  a  New  Naulical 
■11(1  Geograpliical  Inlroiiuctiun.    3  vgls.  post  Bvd.  ait.  clutli. 

SEDGWICK -A  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE; 

From  Ibe  Earli^tl  reriMl  to  tbe  Reiolution  oT  itHa,  For  ihe  uK  of  SchmU  and  \o<iWi 
Pcrtoua.  Edited  by  Ihe  R<-v.  John  dKoavIca.  M.\.  Demy  of  MiKdaletie  UolleKC,  (nrord; 
and  one  of  Iba  Mailera  in  Ibe  Ordnance  SclHMt,  Canhaiton.    FCp.  Svo.  [rfiarif  rttiay. 

SENIOR.-CHARLES  VERNON  : 

ATruaaibinticTale.    By  Lieut. -Colonel  Henit  Bknioh.    f  voli.  pod  Svo.    gia.bouili. 


rnp  mental  Bonlen  by  Oveh 
XALL,  eta.  New  EdilloB.  1 
0,  by  Hayday,  Mt 


SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From    Ken  JoniDn  to  Beattie.     With  Uioznphicil  and  Critical 
A  NVw  Edition,  witbiiuppleincnl,  by  Lt-cY  AiaiN;  causialiDg  of  a 


SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

Prom  Cliaiicer  lo  Withen.    Wttb  Blojcriphiral  Skelcbca,  by  R.  IdotiT 
dolb ;  with  gilt  edKca,  3li.  6d. 


SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE:  in  which  nolhlne  ia  addid  (0  thf  OrifinalTmt ;  but  Ihoie 
wordt»Bdf)Lprei«iou>iireDiiiiiMJ which eannolwitbproprietybereadalourl.  UyT  Bownt.i!«, 
Eaa.F.H.S.  kewEdiliPn.  Svo.withW  EujtnuingiDn  Wood,  fronideiijnii  by  Siiilrke,  Howard, 
audalhE[AitJati,Xli.clulhi  gr.tn  ayoli.  Svo.  witboul  llluilratious,  ^t.  Iti.«d.  boards. 

SHORT  WHIST: 

IlaRiae,  Progreaa.and  Ijiw>;  mihObienitionilomatieanynaeaWbiBlPlayM-:  cODliininn 
also  llie  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cawino,  F/^arl*,  Crilibmi?,  Batkuanimon.  «y  Major  A  •  •  •  •  •. 
NcwBcljtion.  To  which  are  added,  l'r«epU  for  Ty«H.    UyMri.B*'*".  Fcr.Sra.Sa  cloth. 

THE  GOOD  SHUNAIIMITE. 

From  the  Holy  Scripture*.  With  Bjj  Orleinal  Dnijrna  by  A.  Klkin,  and  an  Ornament 
bonier  loeach  i»kc  in  the  Miaul  aljle,  by  L.  Gboeh.  prfnled  in  Colours  and  Sold.    Sgimi 

SINCLAIR. -THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

llyCATHEaiHi!  Sinclair,  Aulhnr  of  "The  Journey  of  Life,"  "Modern  Socielj 


SINmiR-THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  CATiiHmK«Si(ici.AiB,  Authorof'ThcUuiineatof  Life, 
Unui'crie,"  &c:.    N'cn  Edition,  corrtclud  and  enlarKed.    Fcp.  - 


SINNETT.-BYWATS  OF  HISTORY, 

FrDin  ihc  Twelftti  to  ILe  SixinaUl  Centurr.    By  Mra.  Thcy  Si 


THE  SKETCHES : 

tturt  Tilvi.    By  ihe  Aathora  of 
■lone."    New  Eilitlon.    Fq>.  8vo 


y  Hertwrt,"  "The  King'i  MesacDgm," 


illl  G  Plsl«s,  Hi.  c) 

SMITH.-PEBILODS  TIMES ; 

Or,tIie  Aj^gmiiontorAntichritliui  Erroron  ScHpIanl  ChrininnitY.caniiilcittt  loRfBreno 
10  the  Dingers  and  Duliu  of  rrolmtauls.    By  Gko.  Smith,  F.A.U.    Fc|i.  avo.  6t.  chMb. 

SMITH.-SACEED  ASNALS; 

Or.  Keseuvbn  Into  the  UisEory  ui<l  Bcli^an  or  Hinkiod,  tnia  the  Cration  af  the  World  lo 

tlie  Death  of  IsaK :  deduced  from  IbeWntinga  of  MoBHnllil  oilier  litiplrcilAut bun,  copHnjtty 
illuitrnled  ind  conftrmed  l>y  ihe  Andcni  Recordi,  Tndilians.  aod  Hylhalory  of  tbe  Ueubcs 
World.    By  Geordi  Smith,  F.A.S.    CroHa  Bra.  loa.  clotb. 

SMITH.-THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  HISTORI- 

CALLV  CONSIDERED:  or,  i  Succinct  Accounlot  tbe  Kveni  KpllriaiK  Syilcoiawblcb  b*y« 
obtuued  in  lhi>  laluid  from  tbe  EvUnt  Timu  to  tbe  Nonniu  Conqueil  -.  lucluilinK  u  Invo- 
"    o  the  Eirly  Prom«  D"  _.       .      - 


Goapcll 


BjG 


ITH,  F.A, 


if  Retti^aii  ia  EuRland  till  t 
.    NevEdilioQ.    Svo.  7i.ad, 


open 


SMITH -THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL : 

wilbDeiiwrtatioDBOD  tlwSoutceaof  tbe  Writinnof  St.  Ltike,  ind  IheSblinand  Nitlntion 
of  tbe  AntienU.  By  Jaheb  Suitk,  E<-|.  of  Jurdau  Hill,  t.lLS.  8vo.  »ilb  Viein,Cluut(, 
and  WoDdcuU,  141.  clotb. 

SMITH.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH: 

InclndinE  bi>  Canlribullom  to  THE  EDINDUHGH  RBVIIiW,  pm-ER  rLYMLBT-S 
I^TTRItS,  aud  otber  Miacellaiieouit  Wtitlnp.  New  Ediiloii,  vitL  Addiiiaui.  3  toIi.Bto. 
with  Portrait,  SGa,  clotb. 

SMITH.-SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 

dni,  tbe  Fouudlingt  Uoipilal,  Uld  several  Churcliee  In  Loii'loui  loielber  with  otben 
■dilreased  tu  aCkiuptry  Congrentioti.  Ily  the  lale  itev.  Sydney  Suith,  Canon  Rnidcnliiuy 
of  St.  pEul'a  Cathedral.   8vo.  11a.  cloth. 

SOAMES.-THE  LATIN  CHURCH  DURING  ANGLO-SAXON 

TIMBS.    BytheRev.  Hasair  SoAMBi,  M.A.,  Editor  of  Moiheim's  Inilitu 


SOME  PASSAGES  FROM  MODERN  HISTORY. 

BytheAutborof  "LMlen  to  My  Unknown  Friends."  nnd  "Twelve  VeanAgo"    tcp-tn. 
ti.  Ed.  clotb. 

I  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  WHICH  IS  SOLOMON'S. 

Prom  the  Holy  Scripl"'*".    Ueini  the  Sii  Chipteft  of  tlic  Book  of  the  Sonj  of  Sotmnon, 
]  ricbly  illominoted.  in  tbe  Misul  Sljic.  byUwcn  Jonei.    Elejai.tly  bound  in  relievo  Inlber. 

Imperial  Ifimo.  21a. 

t  SONGS,  MADRIGALS,  AND  SONNETS  : 

AODtberlnKDfnineof  thenioi>tp1eaanDt  Flowers  ol  <  Id  EDRliib  Poetry.    Set  Inbordmor 
bound  in  norocco  by  Hayday. 


■•Uiat^bi 


™l,".ci 


ROBERFBOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

ContainiBB  kit  tbe  Author's  lul  InlrDdudlons  and  N'olea.    Complete  inOne  Volamf^wlth 
FoiVall  Mid  View  of  tbe  toefi  Reaidence  at  Keawick,  uniform  with  Byton'a  and  Uoore'a 
IV>««ns.    8va.3Ia.i:latbi  nr43a.  bounilin  moroccD. 
Also. an  Edition  in  lOTota.tCp.Bi'o.  with  roi'trail and  19 Ftalc9,fl.I0i. doth;  morocco.ifl.KlB. 

;  SOUTHEY -THE  LATE  MR.  SOUTHEY'S  COMMON-PMCE 

I  BOOK;  (.-ompriaing  bi*  Readings  and  Collcctioni  in   Hiitory,  Biography.  " ' 

Uterature.  Voyaiei  and  Travela,  Kc.  Sic,  (i 


John  We»l*y,b) 
South  ay,  A.U. 


80UTHET -THE  DOCTOR,  &c. 

By  tliE  Nw  RoBEST  SnrTH  BY.  ComptMe  In  One  Volume.  Edllrd  by  Ihe  ADthor's  Soni 
Uw.  llie  Rev.  John  Wood  Wabteb.  With  Portnit,  VignMIeTille.pBgi!,  will  Biuloftl 
AatliDi.    New  Ell i linn.    Square  rm»D  Sro.  11  s.  cloth. 

SOTITIIEY.-TIIE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  RiieindPropwiof  Melhodiiin.    By  RudkktSouthiv.Ewi.  LL.D.   Niw  Bill  Hon,  wl 
»  by  (he  latf  Saoioel  Taylor  Coleridn,  Rki..  and  Kmoiirka  on  Ihe  Life  and  Chanctir 
"■- ■  ■    '     ■■ ^-—    AleonderKnox,  5t»q.     EdlieJ  by  the  Rei.  Charlxi  Clthbii 
DfCockcnnouth.    avola.  Svo.  witha  Ftir(nl(i,3U.  dotb. 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  fbr  TOUNG  SPIJRTSMliN.  By  lltuBY  HiaovKB.  New  Edillo 
3  vols.  Kvo.  with  Portrait,  34*.  ciDIIi. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT ; 

Coniniled  for  llie  BK  of  MercliaDta,  Owner*  and  U-aiten  of  Shipa,  Onnn  ofCun«mi,  andi 

Pertoui  conoeeted  with  Shippins  or  Comi ^i_._  .^-  . j  .  — .  i. — ...... 

— ---' ■--" *-'-,  Cluirfte,  imdMai 

_    .._ a.andallueceaaarr  InftrmBli 

throuslioiit.      Edited  hy  Gbahak   ^ ' 

CLiUExn,  of  the  CnMoma,  Lofidoii  ■,  a 
8va.  Xt.  clolb  ]  or,  ZM.  bound. 

STErnEN.-ESSAYS  IN    ECCLESIASTICAL    BIOGRAPHY, 

AN1>  ON  OTHBR  SUBJECTS.  Taken  from  Arlioli:!  whlci  hoTf  apptarcd  iu  THB 
BlllNBURGH  REVIEW.  Reviled  isil  corrected  hy  ttiu  Author,  the  Itigbt  Hon.  Sir  J^ue* 
Stuphen,  K.C.B.     ai-oU.  Sra.  [la  prparalien. 

STEPHEN -HISTORY  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF 

»n>TLAND.  from  the  Berormalionlo  Ihe  PreaeiitHme.  ByTiiuHAa  Stkfhhn,  Author  of 
'•  The  Book  ot  the  Conilitntioo,"  "  Spirit  of  ihe  Chnub  of  Rome,"  lie.  i  volt.  Sio.  with  H 
bi|[hly-ll Dialled  Portraita  eofraved  on  iteel,  Ila.  clolll. 

STEPHENS.-A  MANUAI  OF  BRITISH  COIEOI'TERA, 

or,  UBETLE.'i:  conlBininiaDeKriptionoriill  the  Epecica  of  Beetlea  hitherto  aKertalned  lo 
inhahil  Great  Britain  iind  IrrlaDd,  &c.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  Ihe  Genera.  By  J'  P. 
Sririiato,  F.L.S.  Aulbocof  "lllDatratloni  ofEniomoloity."    Poat  Svo.  I (i.  dotb. 

STEWART.  -  THE     MEANS     OF     FACILITATING     THE 

TRANSFER  or  UND:  in  Three  Leclurea.    By  Jauhb  9tiiw*kt,  llni.,of  Lincoln'alnn, 

THE  SUITOR'S  INSTRUCTOR  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE 


COURTS: 
■toflheAci'ofPar) 


iin(r«l!lUelnfi 
hSlep-,Ue8nil 


"'^erraani 


nud  a  J4a(  ol 

TATE.- 


ry  Ulitricta.    By  a  Counly  Cou 


CanOD  Reudenliary  urSl.  ^ul'«.    Svo.  witb 

TATLER.-MARGARET; 

I  th-.  Ihe  Pearl.    By  Ihe  Rev.  CmablbsB.Tay 

I  of  '■  Lndy  Mary  i  or,  Not  of  ibe  World."  tx. 

I  TAYLER.-LADY  MARY; 

Ur(d(ot  of  Ibe  World.    Uy  Ihe  Rev.  Chabi 
-    -- .    or   the  Pearl,"  4c. 

(,  Cit.  GU.  chjih. 


ia,M.A.RecIorofSI.Pcter'a,aie«af|AiithoT 
New  Edition.    Fc|>.  Bto.  fla.  cloih. 


Aulltor  of  "  HargBret,  i 


30  HEW  WORKS  AND  TIKff  EDITIONS 

TATLOR.-LOTOLA  AND  JESUITISM. 


^ 


TAYLOR -BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  "WORKS: 

mtb  the  Ult  by  Biihop  Bebiik.  RaviHil  mil  carrerleil  bv  Ihi  Rcr.  Chablh  Pxsa 
Kden,  Fellow  of  Ohel  ColltKf,  OilOrd.  Vol.  II.  Ctbe  Tint  In  ttuf  onlcr  ol  inibnnliaii) 
CDnlalni  the  Uh  of  ChrlurVal.  III.  the  Holy  Urlnc  ud  DfiDl;  Vol.  IV.  «  Count  or 
Semiouiror  Hll  tbe  Sandiri  of  thi  Ymri  Vol.  V.  Ibf  ^icaiHicy,  Apolnrv  for  SelFanu*. 
Rfvercnre  due  to  ibe  Altv  (Dixr  Dnt  piint«l  from  ■  UB.  Tucntlr  iliBCDverrd  in  tbt  liktmty 
of  ()u»n'>  College,  Qirord),  Liberty  of  PropbnyliiKi  Hud  CouirmUlon. 

V  To  bf  completed  In  Ten  Volamei,  ln>.  price  llh.Sd.  nch.— Tol.  I.  <llw  Init  In  orderor 
pMMIcariaiii  will  conMiuBlibupHebcr'itJfe  of  jHsmy  Taylor,  eiteiidtd  by  the  KJitor. 

THIRLWALL-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  (5REECE. 

By  IlieKlsblltev.  tbeLanoBKHOi-iirgT.  DAViD'HIbrKev.  Coiinopl'lilrlHaU;.    A  New 

ins  volumea,  price  I  Ji.  each.  [Vol.  V.  urartf  rwi^r. 

%•  Alio,  sn  KdlHon  in  S  roll.  fcp.  «vo.  with  VIxniHc  Tit1«,  f  3.  Bi.  cIMb. 


1  Medic*  and  llien 


THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

TLi.s^liolisON,H!uF.L.S.    Fct 


THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  bv  Bolton  Cohhiiy,  Kiq.    Illustnled  witb  Serenty^cven  Deu^s  drawn  ou  WoM, 

Square  crowu  am.  uaironu  wilb  "Gol'dguillb'i  roems,''XlB.  clolb)  or,  booud  in  maruteu, 
by  Uajday,  Ma. 

TH0MS0N.-8CH00L  CHEMISTRY ; 

Or.  rracllcal  Ruiliuienli  of  tbe  Sdeiice.  Uy  KonEKT  Diikiia!i  Tikimson,  ».D.  MlMer  in 
Suriicry  in  tbe  UniverBlty  of  GIbijdh  i  U^clurer  on  Chemliiry  iu  ilie  uuie  UniTenity;  und 
(orinerly  in  tbe  Uedical  Service  of  Ibe  Honourable  Eul  India  CoDinuy.  fen  bvo.  with 
Wowluuu,  7*.  clotb. 

TIIOMSON.-EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  OR  THE  FOOD 

of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATIKMNO  of  CATTLK:  nilb  Heiuarkion  tbe  Foodof  Mao.  By 
ROBHRT  Di:NnAa  THOMion,  M.D.  Lecturer  on  Chemiilry  in  IbeUniTenily  ol  OIibfow; 
Author  of"  Schuol  Cbemiitry  i  or,  Pnctical  Rndinienlaol'Ilie  Sdence."    Fcp.  Svo.  ti.%h. 

THOMSON.-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three.  Four.  Four-and-B-Halt,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  flDui  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thooaand,  and 
trmn  One  to  'llirre  Hnndrert  nnd  Mxty-ffve  Daya,  in  a  regular  proxreaiian  of  aincle  Dayai 
with  Inierert  ai  all  Ihe  above  llalea.  from  One  loTwelir  Monlha,  anif  from  One  to 'fin  Ye«», 
Alia,  numerou*  nlhiT  Tnblei  of  Exchani^,  Time,  and  UiacounU.     By  John  TROMMin, 

TOMLINE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIULE!  containinir  Frooft  <■!  ibe  Aulbeotlcity  anrl  Insnirailon  of  Ihe  Holy  Siripturs; 

^^IntrmFutof  tbe  Cnnt.'nliiuf  llieaevenl  Bookiof  tbeOlO  and  New  Teauunentt.    Bytiuuaau 


TOOKE.-raE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES : 

Wilh  refenace  to  llie  Cauaei  of  their  prineipal  Varintioiia,  from  Ibe  year  iTOTtotheyrar 
1B3&  Incluiive.  l>rereiiMl  by  a  t^ketchof  the  Ilialory  afibo  (\ini  Trailofu  tbe  last  TuD  Cen- 
turtea.    Uy  Thumi*  Vouke,  Eaq.  F.R.9.    »  tola.  &«o.  *a.  B*.  cloth. 

TOOKE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES,  AND  OF  THE  Sl'ATE 

n(  Iha  CII(Clll.ATICIN  frani  ISSSln  1847.  inclnairei  wiili  ■jreiienl  Review  Of  thelkrft'ncy 
Qneailon,  (lid  Kimarka  on  Ihe  llpiirBtlan  of  Ihe  Acta  7  and  N  Vli^.  c  SV:  faeini  a  cniitlHiiiilion 
o[<"nieklitoFyofPricu,rionilTtl]lalB8S,"    D)  T.  Touaa,  Eaq.  P.ll.;4.    svu.   M.ch'ili. 


PUBLISHED  By  MESSRS.  LONOBtAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


TOWNSEND-THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

of  the  LAfTT  Rnd  of  Ihf  PRKSt:NT  CRNTUBV.     By  W.  Cm«iilb?  Tuwnjend,  Rio.  M.A. 
Rcroril.T  of  )IiM.vlc.,f.cia  i  Auliint  of  ■'  MMlioini  of  Ihc  House  of  Coi.imoni."    a  vols.  8V0. 

TURNER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  llie  EatUeat  Period  to  the  Dnth  of  Eliiabeth.    By  Sharon  TltiNIR,  Enj.  t.A  S 
R.A.S.L.    Nvw  eillliuiii.    13  vol>.  Bvo.  48.  3s.  clatb.-Or,  lepiralely, 

TUB  HISTORY  of  Ihe  ANG1.0-3ASONa.    3  vols.  Sto.  ^a.  Bi.  Uoirrti. 

THE  HISTOBT  of  ES-GLANUdarlnE  Ihe  MIDDLE  AGE3.    ttala.  Svo.  f  3,  lidi. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HEKRY  VIIl.    i  vols.  Bvo,  Ms.  boiirdi. 

TUE  REIGNa  of  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY,  inil  ELIZADHTU.    1  vols.  Bvo.  3i*.  hit. 


TDRNER.-THE  SACRED  niSTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Atlenipted  to  be  Philosopbicitly  cniiiidered.  in  a  Serlei  of  Letten  In  >  Son.    By  Si 


DR.  TURTON'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SirKLLS  of  the  BRITISH  tHLASIIS.  A  \ew  EdlH-m,  thorouEbly  rerised  anil  tritli 
con sidcrabli^  Additions.  By  Juiik  Hdivahd  (in^Y,  Keeper  of  the  ZouLoflcnl  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.    Post  Sio.  with  Wowlculi,  ind  II  Coloured  i'liitn  iN.clolh. 

TWELVE  YEARS  AGO :   A  TALE. 

Ity  tbe  Aiiihor  of  "  Leltern  to  my  Unkiionn  Frienila."    Fcp.  Svo.  (t>.  M.  ctoth. 

I  TWISS.-VIEWOFTnEPROGRESSOFPOLITICAL ECONOMY 

in  EUROPRiince  the  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY;  beinzaCourse  ofLectamiilellvenidlH'rDn! 
IheDniveTiilyofU*rord,inMkhielmHTennlB4G,HndLeulTennleiT.  BiThavebsTwiss, 
n.C.U  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Political  Ei-onoiny,  aad  Fellow  of  Univcnily  College,  Oifurd. 

FRE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

ContainifiK  a  clcir  Kiposilion  of  llieir  I'rinciiilei  and  Pmctice.  lly  Asdskw  Urb,  M.I). 
P.R.H.  M.G.a.  M.A.S.Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N,L.  riiilsd-i  9.  Ph,  Soc.  N.  Genn.  Hanov.;  MuUi. 
Ac.  &c.    New  Edition,  coneclcd.  4^VD.  wltli  l,3iO  EnEriiTin£i  on  Wood,  Hi.  ctolb.— Also, 

BUPFLBUBNTofRECENTIMPRUVEUENTS,   NewEdition.  HrcwithWoDdcDts,  14s. cloth. 

VON  ORLICH.-TRAVELS  IN  INDIA; 

lDcludinzSclndeundthePl]niBb,inl»l3aDdlM9.  DyCa]<(.LEaFoi.DVo!iriii[ 
from  thelJemins,  by  "  " ' "—     - —■- ">-  —■ j  »■ 


-w-VDjEsq.    a. I 


WALFORD.-TIIE  L.\WS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS, 

Campiled  by  IHrcctioii  of  IhcLorda  Comtnlulanera  of  Her  MaJesIy'iTreaaiiry.Nnd  published 
under  the  SsnFUon  of  the  Coniniisiiunera  of  Her  Majesty's  Ciittomsi  with  Noles  and  a 
Gencrallndei.  Editedby  J. G.  VVALroRD.  Biq.  Solicitor  (brlbeCoitDmi.  Hvo.  lOi.ed. cloth. 


WALKER.-ELEMEJItA  LITURQICA ; 

(}r,  tbe  Churchiuan'i  Mirror,  for  the  Sctiolastic  Study  of  the  Bo.kDf  Com  man  Pr 
O.  A.  Walkih,  A.M.,or  Christ  Goile^e,  Cambridge.  Ncn  Edltian,  entirely  i-eam 
connitlinbly  enlaiited.    Fcp.  avo.  u.  Sd.  clotli. 

WALKER-CHESS  STUDIES; 

CcmiprisinK  One  Thousand  Games  of  Chev,  ai  really  playeil  by  the  Hnt  Chei: 

. ....  "--■jlopa.'diaof  Reference,  anil  presentiiig  the  grealeaiCollecti 

—  , ■■be  Game.  Selected  and  arruiged  li] 


of  One  ipFCliutuJi  of  ilnlcEy  in  every  stage  of  Ihc  C 
Walkbb.  Author  of"  Chess  made  &ii,''*ic.    avu 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIOVS. 


WARDLAW -DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

OF  THE  SOCINIAN  CONTROVKHSV-tbe  Unitr  (rfGod,  wd  iheTrinitf  of  Penons  in  Ihn 
GuilbE*ljllieSDpreincl>icmll*ofJe(DiCh[t9I:llicDDClrlaeortheAIoi>cuiFtit:UieChiutiu 
Charnctcr,  Sh:.    lly  Rilth  Wardlaw,  D.D.    \'e<t  EditiOD,  Bvo.  lis.  cJstli. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

r,  fjuf,,  Anlhor  of  "  W»ndennn  in  South 


EdiHoii.   Pep. 

SECOND  SERIES.    Witb  Continiulion  of  Mr.  TCati 

Fcp.  era.  Willi  Vignette  by  T.  Cmnick,  A.R.A.  G&  <k 


iblogr»pli|f.    New  Edition. 


WEB8TER.-AN  ENCYCLOF JiDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

Comprliibr  Bnch  iutijects  tn  are  laoBI  immeiliatefy  connrct^  trilb  HouKckHidD|r:  u,  Tbe 
CiliiatruftlonofDamenlcEdlllcu.  withlb;  nindri  of  Warming,  VcntiUting,  and  LiffblinK 
thpm— Adeuripiionofthf  larioai  articles  of  Fiirnitnre,  niUi  ikenatRrcof  tfidr  MBtcriali- 
DiitinDf  Serranta,  bcttc.  Ice.  ByTHOHA)  Webstks,  F.G.8.  1  aaaiated  Or  the  UIc  Mm. 
Parlie*.    Nen  Edllion.    Svo.  nitb  near];  1.000  Woodcnti,  fiOi.  clotk. 

WELSFORD.-MITHRIDATES  M[NOR; 

Or,  an  EsMy  nn  LariEuagc.    By  HKSiiy  WeLsioan.  E»q.    Anthor  at  the  "OrijiB  and 

Rami li cat lUDi  of  (lie  EuKlish  Laiijuajtc."    flvo.  Its.  doth. 

WESTWOOD.-AN   INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    MODERN 

CUa-:  I  CI  CATION  OF  INSECTS;  AwlBdMl  on  th»  Nslural  Kabila  andcompouoJiuK  tUxanl- 
ssIioiiorihcdiD^rentPaniilHa.  By  J.  a  Westwood,  F.L  S.  ftc  &c.  He.  1  vols.  Hro.  with 
nuiatnus  llla>tralioD>,  id.  ;>.  clntb. 

WILBERFORCE.-A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PREVAIL- 
ING RELIQIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  PROFKS.SRD  CHRISTIANS,  in  tbi  Hifcber  anJ  Middle 
CbuB«s  lu  this  CoontiT,  contnisled  witb  R«a1  Cbriatianily,    By  Wh.  WiLBIiafxincB,  Esq. 

M.F.    NewEdlUon.    Svo.  Bs.  boird>.-«nh  Edition.    Fqi.  Sio.  ta.  Cd.  elolh. 

UDY  WILLOUGHBY'S  DIARY. 

So  moch  or  the  Diary  of  Lady  WllloiiEbby  ai  r 
Bvenirnl  [-eriod  of  King  Charles  tbe  Fint.  liii!  Fm 


HI  rtblch  T*.  Diar 


RD.  F.B.9.  Huuoi 


and  bonnd  In  tbe  ityle  of  the  pertod 


e  to  the  prornotiorj 

By  Jobn  Wilson, 
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